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PREFACE. 


In  the  history  of  Utah  we  come  upon  a  new  series 
of  social  phenomena^  whose  multiformity  and  uncon- 
ventionality  awaken  the  liveliest  interest  We  find 
ourselves  at  once  outside  the  beaten  track  of  conquest 
for  gold  and  glory;  of  wholesale  robberies  and  human 
slaughters  for  the  love  of  Christ;  of  encomiendas,  re- 
partimientos,  serfdoms,  or  other  species  of  civilized 
imposition;  of  missionary  invasion  resulting  in  cer- 
tain death  to  the  aborigines,  but  in  broad  acres  and 
well  filled  storehouses  for  the  men  of  practical  piety; 
of  emigration  for  rich  and  cheap  lands,  or  for  coloni- 
zation and  empire  alone;  nor  have  we  here  a  hurried 
scramble  for  wealth,  or  a  corporation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  game  preserve.  There  is  the  charm  of 
novelty  about  the  present  subject,  if  no  other;  for  in 
our  analyses  of  human  progress  we  never  tire  of  watch- 
ing the  behavior  of  various  elements  under  various 
conditions. 

There  is  only  one  example  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ica of  the  organization  of  a  commonwealth  upon  prin- 
ciples of  pure  theocracy.  There  is  here  one  example 
only  where  the  founding  of  a  state  grew  out  of  the 
founding  of  a  new  religion.  Other  instances  there 
have  been  of  the  occupation  of  wild  tracts  on  this  con- 
tinent by  people  flying  before  persecution,  or  desirous 
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of  greater  religious  liberty;  there  were  the  quakers, 
the  huguenots,  and  the  pilgrim  fathers,  though  their 
spiritual  interests  were  so  soon  subordinated  to  politi- 
cal necessities;  religion  has  often  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  settlement  of  the  New  World,  and 
there  has  at  times  been  present  in  some  degree  the 
theocratic,  if  not  indeed  the  hierarchal,  idea;  but  it 
has  been  long  since  the  world,  the  old  continent  or  the 
new,  has  witnessed  anything  like  a  new  religion  suc- 
cessfully established  and  set  in  prosperous  running  or- 
der upon  the  fullest  and  combined  principles  of  theoc- 
racy, hierarchy,  and  patriarchy. 

With  this  new  series  of  phenomena,  a  new  series 
of  diflBculties  arises  in  attempting  their  elucidation: 
not  alone  the  perplexities  always  attending  unexplored 
fields,  but  formidable  embarrassments  which  render 
the  task  at  once  delicate  and  dangerous. 

If  the  writer  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
many  pitfalls  of  fallacy  and  illusion  which  beset  his 
way;  if  he  is  wise  and  successful  enough  to  find  and 
follow  the  exact  line  of  equity  which  should  be  drawn 
between  the  hotly  contending  factions ;  in  a  word,  if  he 
is  honest  and  capable,  and  speaks  honestly  and  openly 
in  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  offend,  and  bring  upon  himself  condemnation  from 
all  parties.  But  where  there  are  palpable  faults  on 
both  sides  of  a  case,  the  judge  who  unites  equity  with 
due  discrimination  may  be  sure  he  is  not  in  the  main 
far  from  right  if  he  succeeds  in  offending  both  sides. 
Therefore,  amidst  the  multiformity  of  conflicting  ideas 
and  evidence,  having  abandoned  all  hope  of  satisfying 
others,  I  fall  back  upon  the  next  most  reasonable  prop- 
osition left — that  of  satisfying  myself. 
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In  r^ard  to  the  quality  of  evidence  I  here  encoun- 
ter, I  will  say  that  never  before  has  it  been  my  lot  to 
meet  with  such  a  mass  of  mendacity.  The  attempts 
of  almost  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  seem 
to  have  been  to  make  out  a  case  rather  than  to  state 
the  facts.  Of  course,  by  any  religious  sect  dealing 
largely  in  the  supernatural,  fancying  itself  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  Grod,  its  daily  doings  a  standing 
miracle,  commingling  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
prophecies,  special  interpositions,  and  revelations  with 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  much  written  which  none  but  that  sect 
can  accept  as  true. 

And  in  relation  to  opposing  evidence,  almost  every 
book  that  has  been  put  forth  respecting  the  people 
of  Utah  by  one  not  a  Mormon  is  full  of  calumny, 
each  author  apparently  endeavoring  to  surpass  his 
predecessor  in  the  libertinism  of  abuse.  Most  of 
these  are  written  in  a  sensational  style,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  deriving  profit  by  pandering  to  a  vitiated 
public  taste,  and  are  wholly  unreliable  as  to  facts. 
Some  few,  more  especially  among  those  first  appear- 
ing, whose  data  were  gathered  by  men  upon  the 
spot,  and  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  what  they 
regarded  as  a  sacrilegious  and  pernicious  fanaticism, 
though  as  vehement  in  their  opposition  as  any,  make 
some  pretensions  to  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  are 
more  worthy  of  credit.  There  is  much  in  govern- 
ment reports,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  later  resi- 
dents in  Utah,  dictated  by  honest  patriotism,  and  to 
which  the  historian  should  give  careful  attention. 
In  using  my  authorities,  I  distinguish  between  these 
classes,  as  it  is  not  profitable  either  to  pass  by  any- 
thing illustrating  principles  or  afiecting  progress,  or 
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to  print  pages  of  pure  invention,  palpable  lies,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  them  such.  Every  work 
upon  the  subject,  however,  receives  proper  bibliograph- 
ical notice. 

The  materials  for  Mormon  church  history  are 
exceptionally  full.  Early  in  his  career  the  first  presi- 
dent appointed  a  historiographer,  whose  office  has 
been  continuous  ever  since.  To  his  people  he  himself 
gave  their  early  history,  both  the  inner  and  intangi- 
ble and  the  outer  and  material  portions  of  it.  Then 
missionaries  to  different  posts  were  instructed  to  make 
a  record  of  all  pertinent  doings,  and  lodge  the  same 
in  the  church  archives.  A  sacred  obligation  seems  to 
have  been  implied  in  this  respect  from  the  beginning, 
the  Booh  of  Mormon  itself  being  largely  descriptive  of 
such  migrations  and  actions  as  usually  constitute  the 
history  of  a  people.  And  save  in  the  matters  of  spir- 
itual manifestations,  which  the  merely  secular  histo- 
rian cannot  follow,  and  in  speaking  of  their  enemies, 
whose  treatment  we  must  admit  in  too  many  instances 
has  been  severe,  the  church  records  are  truthful  and 
reliable.  In  addition  to  this,  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  I  have  here,  as  in  other  sections 
of  my  historical  field,  visited  the  people  in  person,  and 
gathered  from  them  no  inconsiderable  stores  of  orig- 
inal and  interesting  information. 

Upon  due  consideration,  and  with  the  problem 
fairly  before  me,  three  methods  of  treatment  pre- 
sented themselves  from  which  to  choose:  first,  to 
follow  the  beaten  track  of  calumny  and  vituperation, 
heaping  upon  the  Mormons  every  species  of  abuse, 
from  the  lofty  sarcasm  employed  by  some  to  the  vul- 
gar scurrility  applied  by  others;  second,  to  espouse 
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the  cause  of  the  Mormons  as  the  weaker  party,  and 
defend  them  from  the  seeming  injustice  to  which  from 
the  first  they  have  been  subjected;  third,  in  a  spirit  of 
equity  to  present  both  sides,  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  The  first  course,  however 
popular,  would  be  beyond  my  power  to  follow;  the 
second  method,  likewise,  is  not  to  be  considered;  I 
therefore  adopt  the  third  course,  and  while  giving 
the  new  sect  a  full  and  respectful  hearing,  withhold 
nothing  that  their  most  violent  opposers  have  to  say 
against  them. 

Anything  written  at  the  present  day  which  may 
properly  be  called  a  history  of  Utah  must  be  largely 
a  history  of  the  Mormons,  these  being  the  first  white 
people  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  at  present  largely 
occupying  it.  As  others  with  opposing  interests  and 
influences  appear,  they  and  the  great  principles  thereby 
brought  to  an  issue  receive  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. And  I  have  deemed  it  but  fair^  in  presenting  the 
early  history  of  the  church,  to  give  respectful  consid- 
eration to  and  a  sober  recital  of  Mormon  faith  and 
experiences,  common  and  miraculous.  The  story  of 
Mormonism,  therefore,  beginning  with  chapter  iii.,  as 
told  in  the  text,  is  from  the  Mormon  standpoint,  and 
based  entirely  on  Mormon  authorities;  while  in  the 
notes,  and  running  side  by  side  with  the  subject- 
matter  in  the  text,  I  give  in  full  all  anti-Mormon 
arguments  and  counter-statements,  thus  enabling  the 
reader  to  carry  along  both  sides  at  once,  instead  of 
having  to  consider  first  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  one 
side,  and  then  all  that  is  to  bo  said  on  the  other. 

In  following  this  plan,  I  only  apply  to  the  history 
of  Utah  the  same  principles  employed  in  all  my  his- 
torical eflfbrts,  namely,  to  give  all  the  facts  on  every 
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side  pertinent  to  the  subject.  In  giving  the  history 
of  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  Pacific  States  from  Panamd  to  Alaska,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  treat  of  the  idiosyncrasies,  motives, 
and  actions  of  Koman  catholics,  methodists,  presby- 
terians,  episcopalians,  and  members  of  the  Greek 
church:  not  of  the  nature  or  validity  of  their  re- 
spective creeds,  but  of  their  doings,  praising  or  blam- 
ing as  praise  or  blame  were  due,  judged  purely  from 
a  standpoint  of  morals  and  humanity  according  to 
the  highest  standards  of  the  foremost  civihzation  of 
the  world.  It  was  not  necessary — ^it  was  wholly 
outside  the  province  of  the  historian,  and  contrary  to 
my  method  as  practised  elsewhere — ^to  discuss  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  their  convictions,  any  more  than 
when  writing  the  history  of  Mexico,  California,  or 
Oregon  to  advance  my  opinions  regarding  the  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures,  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
prophecies,  miracles,  or  the  immaculate  conception. 
On  all  these  questions,  as  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mormons  and  of  other  sects,  I  have  of  course  my 
opinions,  which  it  were  not  only  out  of  place  but 
odious  to  be  constantly  thrusting  upon  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  who  is  seeking  for  facts  only. 

In  one  respect  only  I  deem  it  necessary  to  go  a  little 
further  here:  inasmuch  as  doctrines  and  beliefs  enter 
more  influentially  than  elsewhere  into  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  this  society,  I  give  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  those  doctrines.  Theirs  was  not  an 
old  faith,  the  tenets  of  which  have  been  fought  for 
and  discussed  for  centuries,  but  professedly  a  new  reve- 
lation, whose  principles  are  for  the  most  part  unknown 
to  the  outside  world,  where  their  purity  is  severely 
questioned.     The  settlement  of  this  section  sprung 
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primarily  from  the  evolution  of  a  new  religion,  with 
all  its  attendant  trials  and  persecutions.  To  give 
their  actions  without  their  motives  would  leave  the 
work  obviously  imperfect;  to  give  their  motives  with- 
out the  origin  and  nature  of  their  belief  would  be 
impossible. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  those  who  desire  a 
knowledge  of  people  and  events  impartially  viewed, 
a  statement  of  facts  fairly  and  dispassionately  pre- 
sented, I  am  confident  will  find  them  here  as  else* 
where  in  my  writings. 
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Sonoma  (Cal.),  Democrat. 

Southern  Quarterly  Review.    New  Orleans,  etc,  1842  et  seq. 

Spaulding  (Samuel  J.),  Spanlding  Memorial;  A  Genealogical  History,  etc 
Boston,  1872. 

Spence  (Thos),  Settlers*  Guide    New  York,  1862. 

Spencer  (Orson),  Letters  Exhibiting  the  Most  Prominent  Doctrines  of  the 
Church,  etc  Liverpool,  1848;  Lcmdon,  1852;  Patriarchal  Order,  or 
Plurality  of  Wives,  etc  Liverpool,  1853;  Report  to  President  Young 
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The  Mormons  or  Latter-day  Sidnts,  with  Memoirs  of  tha  life  of  Joaeph 
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Tullidge  (Edward  W.),  Life  of  Brigham  Young.  N.  Y.,  1876;  Life  of  Jo- 
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Young  and  MormoniBm,  in  Galaxy,  Sept.  1867;  Views  of  Mormorism,  in 
Id.,  Oct.  1,  1866;  Leaders  in  the  Mormon  Reform  Movement,  in  Phren. 
Jonr.,  July  1871;  The  Mormons,  etc.,  in  Id.,  Jan.  1870;  The  Utah  Gen- 
tiles, eta,  in  Id.,  May  1871;  Wm  H.  Hooper,  of  Utah,  in  Id.,  Nov.  1870; 
History  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

TuUidge's  Quarter^  Magazine.    Salt  Lake  City,  1880  et  seq. 

TumbuU  (W.),  A  (3all  to  the  Unconverted.    I^verpool,  n.d. 
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Turner  (0.),  Origin  of  the  Mormon  Imposture,  in  Littell's  Liv.  Age,  Aug.  d0» 
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Tuthill,  CJolorado. 

Tuthill,  Hist.  Cal.    San  Francisco,  1866. 

Tyler  (Daniel),  History  of  the  Mormon  Battalion.    Salt  Lake  aty,  1881. 

l^son  (Thomas),  Joseph  Smith,  the  Great  American  Impostor.  LondoDf 
1852. 

Ud^m  Seion.    Wales. 

Union ville  (Nov.),  Silver  State. 

United  States  Geolog.  Explor.  of  40Ui  Parallel,  by  Clarence  King.  Wash- 
ington, 1870. 

United  States  Geolog.  Surv.  West  of  100th  Merid.  (Gteo.  W.  Wheeler); 
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4to.    Atlas  sheets.    Maps. 

United  States  Government  Documents:  Accounts;  Agriculture;  Army  Reg- 
ulations; Army  Meteorological  Register;  Banks;  Bureau  of  Statistics; 
Census;  Commerce,  Foreign  and  Domestic;  Commerce  and  Navi^tion; 
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Upper  Missouri  Advertiser.     1838. 

U.  P.  R.  R.,  Report  of  Saml  B.  Reed. 

U.  S.  Charters  and  Constitutions.     Washington,  1877.    2  vols. 

Utah:  A  Bill  to  EstebUsh  a  Territorial  Government.    Washington.  UB50. 
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Uteh  and  ite  People.    Kew  York,  1882. 

Utah  and  the  Mormons,  in  The  New  Englander,  vi.  1854. 

Utah  Board  of  Trade,  Resources  and  Attractions,  etc    Salt  Lake  City,  1879. 
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Utah  Commission,  Special  Report.    Washington,  1884. 
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XJtBii  Commissioii,  the  EdmoncU  Act,  BeportB  of  the  CommiasioDen,  Bnlei^ 
EcfttOatioDB,  etc.    Salt  Lake  City,  1884. 

Utah,  0>D8titation  of  the  State  of.    Salt  Lake  dfj^  1882L 

Utah,  County  Sketches  by  Tarioas  authors.    MS. 

Utah,  Election  Laws.    Salt  Lake  City.    n.<L 
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tution of  State  of  Deseret  and  Memorial;  Cragin  (A.  H.),  Sjpeech  on 
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Wood;  Laws  concerning  Naturalization,  etc.;  Memorial  of  Citizens  of 
Salt  Lake  City;  Musser  (A.  M.),  Fruits  of  Mormonism;  Paine  (H.  E.), 
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CHAPTER  I. 

msOOVBBIES  07  THE  SPANIABDS. 

1540-1777. 

VuAvcnoo  Vabquu  di  Cobonado  ac  CfBOLA-^BxpiDrnox  or  Pbdbo  vm 

TOBAK  AND  FaTHBI  JiTAH  DB  PaBIIXA*— TKST  HbAB  09  A  LaBOB* 
RlVKB— GABCtA  LOPBZ  DB  CiBDBNAS  SbNT  HT  SbABOH  OF  It— ThB  FiBSV 

BuBOPBAira  TO  Approach  Utah— Boutb  or  GXbdbnas— Mttkioal 
Map»— Pabt  of  thb  Kobthbbn  Mtbtsbt— Joubnbt  or  Domdioubs 
ABD  BsoALABTB— Thb  Coubsb  Thb7  Followbi>— Thb  Bivbbs  Thbt 

CB068BD — ^ThB  COMAVOHBS— BBOXOIT  OF  THB  QbBAT  LaKBS— RlTBBfl 
TlMPAB0008»    SA2f    BUBNATSKTUBA,    AlfD    OTHERS— ThB    CODBTRT    OF 

IBB  Ydtab— Boutb  from  Sabta  Tk  to  Mobtbbbt*— Thb  Fbiabb  Talk 

OF  THB   LaKB   OoirVTBT— BbTVBB    OF  THB   SpAHIARDS  TO    Zvffl   AVD 

March  to  Sahta  Fi. 

As  Franciseo  VazqueB  de  Coronado  was  joumeyiDg 
from  Culiacau  to  tlie  north  and  east  in  1540,  he  rested 
at  Cibola,  that  is  to  say  Zuni,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  main  army  to  come  forward,  expeditions  were  sent 
out  in  various  directions.  One  of  these,  consisting 
of  twenty  men  under  Pedro  de  Tobar,  and  attended 
by  Father  Juan  de  Fadilla,  proceeded  north-westward, 
and  after  five  days  reached  Tusayan,  or  the  Moqui 
villages,  which  were  quickly  c^tured.  Among  other 
matters  of  interest,  information  was  here  given  of  a 
large  river  yet  farther  norths  the  people  who  lived 
upon  its  banks  being  likewise  very  large. 

Returning  to  Clbola>  Tobar  reported  what  had  been 
said  concerning  this  river;  whereupon  Captain  Ghircia 
Lopez  de  Cirdenaa  was  sent  with  twelve  men  to 
explore  it,  Pedro   de  Sotomayor  accompanying  to 
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chronicle  the  expedition.  Obtaining  at  Tusavan,  where 
he  was  well  received,  ^ides  and  carriers,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions,  Cdrdenas  marched  for 
twenty  days,  probably  in  a  north-westerly  direction,* 

^  I  say  probably,  thongb  in  my  own  mind  there  ia  little  doubt  The  Span- 
iards were  explonng  northward.  They  had  lately  traversed  the  region  to 
their  south-west,  and  instead  of  wishins  to  retrace  their  steps  they  would  bo 
likely  to  keep  up  well  away  from  their  former  track.  It  is  true  that  one  nar- 
rative gives  we  direction  as  west;  but  then  the  same  writer  places  Tusan,  or 
Tusayan,  west  of  Cibola,  which  if  the  latter  be  Zu&i,  and  the  former  Moqui, 
is  incorrect  Then,  if  tiieir  direction  from  the  Moqui  towns  was  the  same 
as  this  writer  declares  it  to  have  been  in  travelling  to  that  place,  the 
Spaniards  at  this  time  certainly  struck  the  Colorado  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Utah.  Escalante,  Carta  de  t8  Oct,  1775,  MS.,  placed  Moqui  west 
of  Zu&i,  but  a  little  north  of  west,  with  the  Yutas  their  neighbor  on  the 
north.  It  is  sufficiently  plain  that  Cibola  was  Zufii,  and  Tunyan  Moqui, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  tue  latter  is  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the, 
former.  That  they  went  due  west  and  crossed  the  lii^e  Colorado  without 
sny  mention  of  that  stream  is  not  likely;  because,  first,  it  is  not  twenty  days 
distant  from  the  Moquis,  and  the  stream  when  reached  does  not  answer  to 
their  description.  It  was  the  ffreat  liver  they  wished  to  find,  and  a  north- 
west course  would  be  the  most  direct  Further  than  this,*  it  is  stated  plainly 
that  the  point  at  which  thev  discovered  the  river  was  much  nearer  its  souroe 
than  where  the  SpaniM*ds  had  previously  seen  it  Upon  the  direction  then 
taken  hangs  the  question  as  to  the  first  Europeans  to  enter  Utah.  I  deem  the 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  both  the  originals  and  the  translations 
of  two  of  the  most  complete  and  reliable  narratives  of  the  expedition.  The 
first  and  fullest  we  find  in  the  Relation  de  Ccuta^eda  of  Coroiiado*s  expedi- 
tion, Temaux-CompaiUp  s^rie  i.  tom.  ix.  61-5,  which  reads  as  follows: 

*  Comma  dcm  P6dro  de  Tobar  avait  rempli  sa  nussion,  il  revint  sur  ses  pas 
ei  rendit  compte  au  g6n4ral  de  ce  qu'il  avait  vu.  Celui-ci  fit  partir  sur-le- 
champ  don  Garoi-Lopes  de  Cardenas  et  douse  autres  personnes  pour  al)er 
visiter  cette  riviere;  cet  offider  fut  trte-bien  re^  et  peinaitement  traits  par 
les  indiens  de  Tusayan,  qui  lui  donn^rent  des  ffuides  pour  continuer  sa  route. 
Nos  soldats  partirent  charff4s  de  vivres,  les  mdiens  les  ayant  avertis  qu*il 
fiftllait  traverser  un  d^rart  de  vingt  joum^  de  lon^  avant  d'entrer  dans  un 
pays  habits  Aprto  oes  vingt  joum^es  de  marche  lis  arriv^rent  en  efifet  k 
cette  livi^re,  dont  les  bords  sont  tellement  6levte  qu*ils  cioyaient  dtre  k  trois 
on  quatre  lieues  en  Fair.  Le  pays  est  convert  de  pins  bas  et  rabougris;  il  est 
expose  au  nord,  et  le  froid  y  est  si  violent,^  que,  quoique  Ton  f dt  en  ^t^,  ou 
pouvait  k  peine  le  supporter.  Les  Espagnols  marontoent  pendant  trois  jours 
le  lonjg  de  ces  montages,  esptomt  ton  jours  trouver  une  descente  pour  arriver 
k  la  livi^re  qui,  d'en  naut,  ne'paraissait  pas  avoir  plus  d'nne  brasse  de  larse, 
et  qui,  selon  les  Indiens,  avait  plus  d*une  demi-lieue;  mais  il  fut  impossible 
de  s*y  rendre.  £!tant  parvenus  deux  ou  trois  jours  aprto  dans  un  endroit  oti 
\h  descente  leur  parut  plus  facile,  le  capitaine  MelAosa,  Juan  Oaleras  et  un 
soldat  qui  ^talent  les  plus  lagers  de  la  iNuide,  r^sofiirent  de  fairs  une  tenti^ 
tive.  Us  descendirent  jusqu'i  ce  que  ceux  qui  ^taient  rest^  en  haut  lea 
eassent  perdus  de  ven.  Us  revinrent  vers  les  quatre  heures  du  soir,  disant 
qu*ils  avaient  trouv^tant  de  difficulty  ou*ils  navaient  pu  arriver  jusqn'en 
bas;  car  ce  qui  d'en  haut  semblait  facile,  ne  I'^tait  pas  du  tout  ^uand  en 
approchait  lis  ajout^rent  <iu*ils  ^taient  parvenus  k  environ  un  tiers  de  la 
descente,  et  que  de  U,  la  riviere  paraissait  a^\k  trte  grande,  ce  qui  confiimait 
ce  que  les  incuens  avaient  dit  lis  assur^rent  que  quelques  rochers  que  Ton 
ve3rait  d'en  haut,  et  qui  paraissait  k  peine  de  la  hauteur  d'un  homme  ^taient 
p}us  hauts  que  la  tour  de  la  cath^drale  de  Seville.    Les  Espagnols  oessteent 
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through  a  desert  country  until  he  discovered  the  river, 
but  from  such  high  banks  that  he  could  not  reach  it. 
It  was  the  river  called  the  Tizon,  and  it  flowed  from 
the  north-east  toward  the  south-west.  It  seemed  to 
the  Spaniards  when  they  first  descried  it  that  they 
were  on  mountains  through  which  the  river  had  cut 

de  sniTie  leg  rochen  qui  bordent  la  rivibre,  nurce  qn'on  j  manqnait  d'ean. 
Jnaqne-lk  ils  avaient  A&  oblige  chaqne  soir  de  s'avanoer  one  lieue  oa  denz 
dana  TinMrieiir  pour  en  trouTer.  Qtiand  ils  enrent  march^  pendant  trois  on 
qnatre  jonn,  1^  goidee  lenr  d^clar^rent  qn'U  ^tait  impoisible  d'aller  pins 
iGdn,  cin'on  ne  trouveiait  pai  d'ean  de  qnatre  jonrs;  qne  qnand  let  Incuens 
pkBsaient  cette  route,  ils  emmenaient  avec  eux  des  femmes  chaig^es  de  cale- 
pa  woe  remplies  d*ean,  et  qu'lls  en  enterraient  nne  partie  pour  lea  retrouwi 
an  retonr;  que  d'aUleun  lis  parcouraient  en  un  jour  autant  de  chemin  que 
les  EBpagnola  en  deux.  Cette  riviere  6tait  celle  del  Tizon.  On  arriva  bean- 
coup  plus  prte  de  sa  eouroe  que  de  Tendroit  od  Melchior  Diaz  et  see  gena 
llavaient  traven^  et  Ton  sut  plus  tard  que  les  Indiens  dont  on  avait  parl^ 
dtaient  de  la  mtoe  nation  que  oeux  que  Diaz  avait  yus.  Les  Espagnok 
revinrent  done  sur  leurs  pas,  et  cette  exp^ition  n'eut  pas  d'autre  rSsmtat. 
Pendant  la  marehe,  ils  arriv^ient  k  nne  cascade  <^ui  tombait  d*un  rocher. 
Les  guides  dirent  cue  les  cristaux  blancs  qui  pendaient  k  I'entour  dtaient  du 
seL  On  en  recueiilit  une  quantity  que  1  on  emporta,  et  qu*on  distribua  k 
Cibola,  oil  I'on  rendit  compte  par  6crit  an  g^^ral  de  tout  ce  que  Ton  aTai< 
vu.  Garci-Lopez  avait  emmend  avec  lui  un  certain  P^dro  de  Sotomayor,  q^d 
6Udt  chroniqueur  de  Texp^dition.  Tons  les  villages  de  cette  province  eont 
rest^  nos  alu^  mais  on  ne  les  a  pas  visits  depnis,  et  Ton  n'a  tent^  aucune 
dteouverte  de  oe  c6t^' 

As  soon  as  Don  P^ro  de  Tobar  had  fulfilled  his  mission,  he  returned  and 
gave  the  ffeneral  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  The  latter  immediately 
ordered  Vaa  Qarci-Lopez  de  C&rdenas,  and  12  other  persons,  to  go  and  visit 
that  river;  this  officer  was  well  received  and  politely  treated  by  the  Lidiana 
of  Tusayan,  who  furnished  him  with  guides  to  contmue  his  journey.  Our 
soldiers  departed  loaded  with  provinons,  the  Lidians  having  notified  them 
that  it  was  necessary  to  travel  20  davs  through  a  desert  before  entering  any 
inhabited  country.  After  this  20  days'  march,  they  arrived  at  that  river 
whose  banks  are  of  such  a  height  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  were  three 
or  four  leagues  up  in  the  air.  The  country  is  covered  with  low  and  stunted 
pines,  exposed  to  the  north,  and  the  cold  is  so  violent  that,  although  it  was 
summer,  one  could  luurdly  endure  it.  The  Spaniards  during  three  davs 
skirted  those  mountains,  always  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  descent  to  reach  tne 
river,  which  from  above  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  a  fathom  in  width,  and 
which,  according  to  the  Indians,  was  more  than  half  a  league  wide;  but  all 
their  efforts  were  vain.  Two  or  three  days  later,  they  arrived  at  a  place 
where  the  descent  seemed  easier;  Captain  Melffosa  Juan  Galeras  and  a 
soldier  who  were  the  lightest  men  of  the  oand,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt. 
They  descended  until  those  who  had  remained  on  the  top  had  lost  sight  of 
them.  They  retumed  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  saying  they  had 
found  so  many  difficulties  that  they  could  not  reach  the  bottom;  for,  what 
seemed  easy  from  above  was  not  at  all  so  when  approaching  the  water.  They 
added  that  they  came  down  about  one  third  of  the  descent,  and  that  even 
from  there  the  river  seemed  very  large.  This  statement  confirmed  what 
the  Lidians  had  said.  The  three  men  affirmed  that  some  rocks  seen  from 
above  and  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  hdght  of  a  man,  were  higher  than 
the  tower  of  the  catnedral  of  Seville.  The  Spaniards  stopped  following  the 
rooks  that  bordered  the  river  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water.  Until  then, 
they  had  been  obliged  to  advance  one  or  two  leaguet  in  the  interior  to  find 
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a  chaam  only  a  few  feet  wide,  but  which  if  they 
might  believe  the  natives  was  half  a  league  across. 
In  vain  for  several  days,  with  their  faces  toward  the 
south  and  west,  they  sought  to  escape  from  the 
mountains  that  environed  them,  and  descend  to  the 
river,  for  they  were  suffering  from  thirst.     At  length 


When  they  had  marched  during  three  or  four  daya,  the  gniidea  declared 
to  them  that  it  waa  imposaible  to  co  rarther,  that  water  would  not  be  found 
before  four  days;  that  when  the  Indiana  travelled  on  thia  road,  thev  took 
with  them  women  who  carried  calabaahea  filled  with  water,  and  they  buried 
a  certain  part,  so  that  they  might  find  it  when  returning;  and  besidea  they 
made  in  one  day  aa  many  miles  aa  the  Spaniards  would  in  two.  Thia  waa  the 
river  del  Tizon.  They  arrived  much  nearer  to  its  source  than  the  place 
where  Melohor  Diaz  and  his  people  had  crosaed,  and  it  was  known  later  that 
the  Indians  apoken  of  belonged  to  the  same  nation  aa  those  aeen  by  Diaz. 
The  Spaniarda  therefore  came  back,  and  the  expedition  had  no  other  result. 
While  marching,  the^  arrived  at  a  caacade  falling  from  a  rock.  The  guides 
affirmed  that  the  white  crystals  han^g  around  were  salt.  A  quantity  of  it 
was  gathered,  carried  away,  and  distributed  at  Cfbola,  where  a  written  account 
of  all  that  had  been  seen  was  sent  to  the  general.  Garci-Lopez  had  taken 
with  him  a  oertain  Pedro  de  Sotomayor,  who  waa  the  chronicler  of  the  expe- 
dition. All  the  villages  of  this  province  have  remained  our  allies,  but  they 
have  not  been  visited  since,  and  no  attempt  at  discovery  has  been  made  in 
that  direction. 

The  other  is  from  a  relation  by  an  unknown  author,  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Indies,  and  printed  in  Pacheco  and  Cdrdentis,  Col.  The,,  xiv.  321-3, 
under  title  of  Relctcion  del  tuceto  de  la  Jornada  gue  Francisco  Vazquez  hizo  en 
el  deseubrimiento  de  Cibola^  and  from  which  I  give  the  extract  covering  the 
same  incident: 

'  Vuelto  D.  Pedro  de  Tobar,  ^  dada  reladon  de  aquellos  pueblos,  luego 
deapachd  A  I).  Garcfa  Lopez  de  Cdrdenaa,  maestre  de  campo,  por  el  mesmo 
camino  one  habia  venido  D.  Pedro,  ^  que  pasase  de  aquella  provincia  de 
Tuzan,  al  Poniente,  €  para  ida  ^  vuelta  de  la  jomada  ^  descobrimiento,  le 
Befial6  ochenta  dias  de  t^rmino  de  ida  ^  vuelta,  el  qual  fu^  echado  adelante 
de  Tuzan  con  guias  de  loe  naturales  que  dedan  que  habia  adelante,  poblado, 
aunque  leioe,  andadas  cincuenta  leguas  de  Tuzan  al  Poniente,  ^  ochenta  de 
Cibola,  haild  una  barranca  de  un  rio  que  fud  imposible  por  una  parte  ni  otra 
hallarle  baxada  para  caballo,  ni  aun  para  pi^,  sino  por  una  parte  rouy  traba- 
xosa,  por  donde  tenia  casi  dos  leguas  de  baxada.  Estaba  la  barranca  tan 
acantinada  de  pefias,  que  i4>enas  podian  ver  el  rio,  el  cual,  aunque  es  segun 
dicen,  tanto  6  mucho  mayor  que  el  de  Sevilla,  de  arriba  aparescia  un  arroyo ; 
por  manera  one  aunque  con  harta  diligencia  se  busc6  pasada,  ^  por  mucnas 
partes  no  se  nalla,  en  la  cual  estuvieron  artos  dias  con  mucha  necesidad  de 
af^na,  que  no  la  hidlaban,  ^  la  del  rio  no  se  podian  aprovechar  della  aunque  la 
vian ;  4  k  esta  causa  le  fu6  forzado  i.  don  Garcia  Lopez  volverse  t  donde  hal- 
laron ;  este  rio  venia  del  Kordeste  6  volvia  al  Bxvc  Sudueste,  por  manera  que 
sin  falta  ninguna  es  aquel  donde  Uegd  Melchor  Diaz.' 

Don  Pedro  de  Tobar  having  returned,  and  having  made  a  report  concern- 
ing those  towns,  D.  Garcfa  Lopez  de  Cardenas,  maestre  de  campo,  waa 
ordered  to  take  the  same  route  by  which  Don  Pedro  had  come,  and  to  go  on 
from  the  province  of  Tuzan  to  the  westward.  He  was  given  80  days  in  which 
to  make  the  journey,  from  his  departure  until  his  return.  He  went  on 
beyond  Tuzan,  accompanied  by  Indian  ffuides,  who  told  him  that  farther  on 
there  was  a  settlement.  Having  gone  50  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Tuzan, 
and  80  from  Cibola,  he  came  to  the  cailon  of  a  river  adown  the  side  of  which 
there  was  no  descent  i>racticable  f or  horse,  nor  even  for  those  on  foot,  except 
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one  morning  three  of  the  lightest  and  most  active  of 
the  party  crept  over  the  brink  and  descended  until 
they  were  out  of  sight.  They  did  not  return  till 
toward  evening,  when  they  reported  their  failure  to 
reach  the  bottom,  saying  that  the  river,  and  distances 
and  objects,  w6re  all  mudi  larger  than  they  seemed 
to  the  beholder  above,  rocks  apparency  no  higher 
than  a  mtan  being  in  fact  larger  than  the  cathedral  at 


Pbobabui  Boctb  or  CIbpbnab. 

Seville.  Comfpelled  by  thirst  they  retired  from  the 
inhospitable  stream,  and  finally  returned  to  Tusayan 
and  Cibola. 

by  a  way  fall  of  difficulties,  and  nearly  two  leaffnes  in  length.  The  side  of 
the  cafion  was  of  rook  so  steep  that  the  river  was  barely  discernible,  although, 
according  to  report,  it  is  as  great  as  the  riyer  of  Seville,  or  greater;  and  from 
above  appeared  a  brook.  During  many  days,  and  in  many  places,  a  way  by 
which  to  pass  the  river  was  sought  in  vain.  During  this  time  there  was 
much  suffering  from  a  lack  of  water,  for  although  that  of  the  river  was  in 
view,  it  was  unattainable.  Por  this  reason  Don  Garcfa  Lopez  was  forced  to 
return.  This  river  comes  from  the  north-east,  and  makes  a  bend  to  the 
south-south-eastward;  hence,  beyond  a  doubt,  it  must  be  that  reached  by 
Melchor  Diax. 

Thus  the  reader  will  be  able  to  determine  the  matter  for  himself  as  clearly 
as  may  be.    For  details  on  Coronado*8  expedition  see  the  following  author* 
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It  wafi  not  necessary  in  those  days  that  a  country 
should  be  discovered  in  order  to  be  mapped;  even 
now  we  dogmatize  most  about  what  we  know  least. 
It  is  a  lonely  sea  indeed  that  cannot  sport  mermaids 
and  monsters;  it  were  a  pity  to  have  so  broad  an  ex- 
tent of  land  without  a  good  wide  sheet  of  water  in  it; 
so  the  Conibas  Regio  cum  Vicinis  Gentibos  shows  a 
large  lake,  called  Conibas,  connecting  by  a  very  wide 
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river  apparently  with  a  northern  sea,  I  give  herewith 
another  map  showing  a  lake  large  enough  to  swallow 

ities,  though  oomparatiTely  few  of  them  make  mention  of  the  adTentoret 
of  OEkptain  Cdrdenas  on  the  Ck>lorado:  Ramusio^  V'^g^i  iii*  359-63;  Hah 
biyt'a  Voy.,  iii.  373-9;  Mota-Padilla,  C<mq,  N.  Oal.,  iii.  14,  16a-«9;  Tor- 
quemada,  i.  609-10;  Herrera,  dec.  vL  lib.  iz.  cap.  xi-xii. ;  Btaumont^  ffisC, 
Mich,,  MS.,  407-22,  482-646,  624-5;  Ovifdo,  iv.  19;  Villagrd,  Hist,  N. 
Mex.,  19  et  seq.;  Cfomara,  Hist.  Ind.,  272-4;  Bertud  Diaz,  Hist,  Verdad,, 
235;  Benzoni,  Hist,  Mundo  Nuovo,  107;  Bibas,  Hist.  TriumphoB,2»-7;  Vene- 
gas,  Not.  Cal.,  I.  167-9;  Clavigero,  Storia  Cat.,  153;  Alegre,  Hist.  Comp. 
Jesus,  i.  233-8;  Salmeron,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  3d  ser.  pt  iv.  7-9;  Notieias,  in 
Id.,  671-2;  Cavo,  Tres  Siglos,  i.  127-9;  Lorenana,  in  CorUs,  Hist.  Mex., 
325.  These  might  be  followed  by  a  long  list  of  modern  writers,  for  which  1 
will  refer  the  reader  to  Hist.  North  Mexican  States,  this  series. 


FANCIFUL  MAP-MAEING. 


Utah  and  Idaho  combined,  and  dischargmg  its  waters 
by  two  great  rivers  into  the  Pacific.  This  species  of 
geography  was  doubtless  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
wise  men  of  this  world  until  they  came  to  know  bet- 
ter about  it.  If  the  reader  will  look  over  the  chap- 
ters on  the  Northern  Mystery  in  my  History  of  the 
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Northwest  Coast  he  may  learn  further  of  absurdities 
in  map-making. 

A  more  extended  and  pronoimced  exploration  was 
that  of  two  Franciscan  friars,  one  the  visitador  comi- 
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Mrio  of  New  Mexico,  Francisco  Atanasio  Dominguee, 
and  the  other  minvdro  doctrinero  of  ZuiSi,  Silvestre 
Velez  de  Esoalante,  who  set  out  from  Santa  F^  July 
29 y  1776,  for  the  purpose  of  discoyering  a  direct  route 
to  Monterey,  on  the  seaboard  of  Alta  Califomia. 
New  Mexico  had  now  been  known  nearly  two  and  a 
half  centuries;  the  city  of  Santa  F6  had  been  founded 
over  a  century  and  a  half,  Monterey  had  been  occu- 

Sied  since  1770,  and  yet  there  had  been  opened  no 
irect  route  westward  with  the  sea,  communication 
between  Mexico  and  Santa  F^  being  by  land,  the 
road  following  the  Kio  Grande.  In  his  memorial  of 
March  1773,  while  in  Mexico,  Father  Junipero  Serra 
had  urged  that  two  expeditions  be  made,  one  from 
Sonora  to  California,  which  was  carried  out  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  Captain  Anza,  and  one  from  New 
Mexico  to  the  sea,  which  Domingoez  and  Escalante 
now  proposed  to  undertake.  Aiadn  in  1775  Anza 
made  a  similar  journey,  this  iime  leaving  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Father  Ghtrc^  who 
ascended  the  former  stream  to  the  Mojave  country, 
whence  crossing  to  Mission  San  Gabriel  he  proceeded 
to  the  Tulare  Valley.  There  he  heard  from  the  na- 
tives of  a  great  river  coming  in  from  the  east  or  north- 
east.' Indeed  it  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
there  existed  such  a  stream  in  that  vicinity.  From 
the  Tulare  country  Grarc^  returned  to  San  Gkibriel 
and  Mojave,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  villages  of 
the  Moquis.  From  this  place  he  probably  wrote  to 
Santa  F^  concerning  the  rumor  of  this  river;  for  all 
through  the  journey  of  Dominguez  and  Escalante 
they  were  in  search  of  it.* 

'  On  Father  Font's  map,  1777,  mb  laUl  4awn  two  riven  entering  the  r^gicm 
of  the  Tulare  lakes  from  the  north-east,  one  the  Rio  de  San  Pheltpe,  and  the 
other  ealled  Hne  £io  de  que  $e  Vtem  I^otieia  par  el  P.  Oaroee.  See  FotU's 
Joftmal,  MS.;  Serra,  Memorial,  March  1773,  MS.;  €farc6$,  Diario,  246-348; 
Forbes*  HiaL  Cal,  167-62;  Arch.  Cal.,  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  i.  47-«,  tL  69; 
Palou,  NoL,  ii.  281-2;  HkL  CaL;  HitL  New  Mex.;  Hid.  North  Mex.  SUUes^ 
this  series. 

'PvobaUy  It  was  the  San  Joaqtdn,  or  the  Sacramento,  c€  whioh  they 
heard.  Conceming  a  route  from  New  Mexico  to  California  Humboldt  says: 
'  En  considdrant  les  Toyages  hardis  des  premiers  oonquerans  espagnola  an 
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The  party  consisted  in  all  of  nine  persons.  Besides 
the  two  priests  there  were  Juan  Pedro  Cisneros,  al- 
calde  mayor  of  Zufii,  Bernardo  Miera  y  Pacheco,  capi- 
tarn  miiicicmo  of  Santa  F^,  and  five  soldiers.^  Having 
implored  divine  protection,  on  the  day  before  named 
they  took  the  road  to  Abiqniti,  passed  on  to  the  Rio 
Chama,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  reached  a  point 
called  Nieves,  on  the  San  Juan  River,  three  leagues 
below  the  junction  of  the  Navajo.  Thence  they 
passed  down  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Juan,  cross- 
ing the  several  branches,  until  on  the  10th  they  found 
themselves  on  a  branch  of  the  Mancos,  some  distance 
from  the  San  Juan,  and  beyond  the  line  of  the  present 
state  of  Colorado.*  The  12th  they  camped  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Rio  Dolores,  in  latitude  38**  13',*  and 
were  there  joined  by  two  natives  from  Abkjuid,  who 
had  deserted  their  homes  to  follow  the  expedition.^ 

They  now  followed  the  general  course  of  the  Do- 
lores® until  the  23d,  when  they  left  the  San  Pedro, 
which  flows  into  the  Dolores  near  La  Sal,  and  crossed 

Meziq[ne,  an  P^roo,  et  imr  la  rivi^fe  det  Amanmes,  on  est  ^toon^  de  Tdr  que 
depuis  deux  si^es  oette  mdme  zHKtion  n'a  pas  sa  tronver  uxl  chexnin  de  tare 
dans  la  NoaTelle-Eqpagne,  depids  Taos  aa  port  de  Monterey.'  Es8(U  Pol,,  i 
317. 

^ '  Don  Joaqnin  Lain,  vecino  de  la  misma  Tilla»  Lorenzo  Olivares  de  la 
▼ilia  del  PSso,  Lnerecio  Mttfiis,  Andr^  Mufilz,  Juan  de  Aguilar  y  Simon 
Lncero.'  Diario,  in  Doe.  Biat,  Mex.,  ser.  ii  torn.  i.  378. 

'At  the  beginning  of  the  journey  their  route  was  identical  with  what  was 
later  known  as  the  old  Bpuiuih  trail  from  Santa  Fe  to  Los  An^es.  Their 
course  was  at  first  north-west,  but  shortly  after  passing  Abiquiii  it  pointed 
due  nortii  into  Colorado,  then  west,  and  affain  north-west  into  Utah,  being 
about  the  same  as  was  later  called  the  ola  Spanish  trail  from  Santa  F4  to 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Captain  J.  K.  Macomb  of  tne  topc^pnajkhical  engineers  has 
surveyed  and  mappedessentially  the  same  traiL 

*  Probably  not  so  far  north  by  some  40^. 

* '  Esta  tarde  nos  alcanzaron  un  coyote  y  un  genizsro  de  Abiquiii,  nombrados 
el  primero  Felipe  y  el  segundo  Juan  Dominso;  por  Tscar  entre  los  ^entiles, 
se  nuyeron  sin  permiso  de  sus  superiores  del  aicho  pueblo,  pretestando  querer 
ac<Mnpaiiamos.  No  neoesitAbamos  de  elloe;  mas  por  evitar  las  culpas,  que  6 
por  su  ignorancia  6  "pm  su  malicia  podian  cometer  andando  mas  tiempo  solos 
entre  los  yutas,  si  Intentibamos  (jue  regresasen,  los  admitimos  por  com^Mifieros.  * 
DiartOy  Doc.  Hist,  Mex.,  ser.  ii  tom.  L  392. 

"  These  streams  are  doubtless  those  emptying  into  the  Colorado  not  far  from 
its  junction  with  the  Bunkara.  Latitude  39*"  Id'  is  here  given,  but  that  mast 
be  too  high.  Philip  Harnr,  in  SimpwtCa  Explor.,  490,  says  that  np  to  the 
point  first  touched  on  the  Dolorea  the  priests'  path  and  Macomb's  survey  are 
identical,  but  that  they  here  diverge. 
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over  north-east  to  Rio  San  Francisco,*  and  again  to 
the  Rio  San  Javier ^^  on  the  28th,  their  coarse  being 
for  some  distance  east  of  north. 

Not  far  from  their  path  was  a  rancherla  of  Yutas, 
which  the  Spaniards  visited,  endeavoring  to  obtain 
guides  to  the  land  of  the  Timpanogos,  Timpangotzis, 
or  liaguna^,  where  they  had  been  told  to  look  for 


£SCALANTE*S  BODTB  IBOM  SaVTA  Fi  TO  UtAH  LaKB. 

Pueblo  towna     A  Laguna  guide  was  there,  but  the 
Yutas  did  all  in  their  power  to  dissuade  the  explorers 

*  An  affluent  of  the  San  Javier,  or  Grand  River. 

"  Called  by  the  Yutas  Tomichf.;  to-day  Grand  River.  It  may  here  be 
observed  that  the  route  toward  this  region  had  been  visited  by  Spaniards 
before,  notably  by  Juan  Maria  de  Ribera  in  1761,  and  Spanish  names  had 
been  given  to  places,  though  the  present  Utah  was  probably  not  entered  by 
him.  Escalante  states  that  the  San  Javier  is  formed  by  four  small  streams 
coming  in  above  the  point  at  which  he  crossed,  and  these,  says  Harry,  Simjh 
sons  Sxplor.f  490,  correspond  'remarkably  with  the  Unoompa^re  River, 
Grand  River,  Smith's  Fork,  and  another  large  fork. .  .It  seems  evident  that 
after  crossing  the  San  Xavier  he  follows  up  stream  a  different  fork  from  what 
we  call  Grand  River,  but  which  fork  he  calls  the  main  river,  or  San  Xavier.' 
Gunnison  maps  his  explorations,  showing  the  mouth  of  this  last  named 
stream.  In  iSimp9on*8  ihcphr.,  489,  is  given  a  map  of  the  present  expedition, 
but  it  does  not  conform  in  every  particular  to  Escalante 's  text. 
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from  proceeding,  {pretending  ignorance  of  the  country 
and  danger  from  the  Comanches.  But  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember saw  them  again  on  their  way.  Pursuing  a 
north-west  course,  the  second  day  they  crossed  and 
camped  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kio  San  Kafael,  or 
Colorado,"  in  latitude  41"*  4^  Their  course  thence 
waa  north-westerly,  and  on  the  9th  they  crossed  a 
river  called  San  Ulemente,"  flowing  west.  Signs  of 
buffaloes  were  abundant,  and  on  the  llth  they  killed 
one.  Two  days  afterward  they  crossed  the  Rio  de 
San  Buenaventura,^*  the  boundary  between  the  Yutas 
and  the  Comanches,  in  latitude  41''  19^  at  a  place 
which  the  priests  call  Santa  Cruz.  Here  were  six  large 
black  poplars,  on  one  of  which  they  left  an  inscription. 
After  resting  two  days  they  took  the  course  of  the 
San  Buenaventura  south-west  ten  leagues,  and  from 
a  hill  saw  the  junction  of  the  San  Clemente.  Descend- 
ing a  little  farther  they  found  a  river  flowing  in  from 
the  west,  following  which  they  reached  a  branch  the 
17th,  naming  it  the  San  Cosme." 

From  this  point  they  proceeded  westward,  follow- 
ing up  the  Uintah,  across  the  Duchesne,  and  over  the 
mountains,  with  no  small  difficulty,  to  a  river  which 
they  called  Purisima,**  and  which  they  followed  till 
on  the  23d  they  came  in  sight  of  the  lake  which  the 
natives  called  Timp(inogos,  but  which  is  known  now 
as  Utah  Lake. 

Several  reasons  combined  to  brin^  the  Spaniards 
so  fieur  to  the  north  of  what  would  be  a  direct  road 

"  Onrnd  River;  bat  the  latitude  ^yen  wm  aboat  1*  d(/  too  high. 

"  White  Biver,  the  point  of  croesmff  being  near  the  Utah  line. 

'"Green  Biver.  The  latitade  given  is  at  least  IXf  too  high.  The  crossing 
was  above  the  ionotions-of  White  River  and  the  Uintah  with  Green  River. 
See  Rep.  Fr.  Akoso  de  Posada^  oostodio  de  K.  Mex.,  in  Doc  HUL  Mex.,  t 
430. 

^*This  is  the  north  branch  of  the  Uintah.  Indeed  the  narrative  of  the 
explorers  makes  their  route  in  this  vicinity  nnmistakable. 

^  Now  the  Tim|panogos.  'Prosegoimos  al  noroeste  media  legna,  pasamos  4 
la  otra  banda  del  no,  snbimos  nna  corta  cnesta  y  divisamos  la  lagona  y  dila- 
tado  valle  de  Nnestra  Seilora  de  la  Merced  de  los  TimpanogotBiB--^asi  lo  nom* 
bramos  desde  aquL*  JXario,  Doc,  Hist,  Mex.,  s^rie  ii.  torn.  i.  454. 
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from  Santa  Fe  to  Monterey.  First,  Escalante  enter- 
tained a  theory  that  a  better  route  to  the  Pacific 
conld  be  found  northward  than  toward  the  south. 
Then  there  was  always  a  fascination  attending  this 
region,  with  its  great  and  perpetual  Northern  Mys- 
tery; perhaps  the  Arctic  Ocean  came  down  hereabout, 
or  at  least  an  arm  of  the  Anian  Strait  might  be 
found;  nor  were  forgotten  the  rivers  spoken  of  by 
different  persons  on  different  occasions  as  flowing 
hence  into  the  Pacific.  And  last  of  all  it  may  be 
that  the  rumor  of  Pueblo  villages  in  this  quarter  car- 
ried the  explorers  further  north  than  otherwise  they 
would  have  gone. 

However  this  may  have  been,  they  were  now  of 
opinion  that  they  had  penetrated  far  enough  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  from  this  point  must  take  a 
southerly  course.  There  were  here  no  town-builders 
like  the  Moquis  and  Zufiis,  as  the  priests  had  been 
led  to  suppose,  but  there  were  wild  Indians,  and  the 
first  they  had  seen  in  this  vicinity.  At  first  these 
savages  manifested  fear,  but  when  assured  that  the 
strangers  had  not  come  to  harm  them,  and  were  in  no 
way  leagued  with  the  dreaded  Comanches,  they  wel- 
comed them  kindly  and  gtive  them  food.  They  were 
simple-minded  and  ino^nsive,  iheae  native  Yutas, 
very  ready  to  guide  the  travellers  whithersoever  they 
would  go;  but  they  begged  them  to  return  and  estab- 
lish a  mission  in  their  midst;  in  token  of  which,  and 
of  their  desire  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith,  they  gave 
the  priests  a  kind  of  hieroglyphic  painting  on  deer- 
skin.** 

^'The  Spaailffdfl  asked  from  them  •ome  token  to  thow  th&t  tii^  wished 
them  to  return,  and  the  day  after  they  brought  them  one ;  '  pero  af  traer  la 
sella  yi6  nn  compafiero,  qne  no  eabia  el  drden  dado,  d  laa  figuraa  de  ella,  y 
tnostr&ndole  la  cmz  del  roiario,  lee  di6  4  entender,  que  la  pintuea  aofare  una 
de  las  figuras,  y  entonces  la  volvieron  d  llevar,  y  sobre  cada  una  pintarcm 
una  cmz  pequefta;  lo  demas  qued6  oomo  antes  y  nos  la  dieron  diciendo  que 
la  figura  que  por  uno  y  otro  lado  tenia  mas  almagre,  6  oomo  ellos  decian, 
sangre,  representaba  al  capitan  mayor,  poraue  en  ]m  batallas  con  los  cuman- 
ohes  habia  recibido  mas  heridas :  las  otras  dos  que  no  estaban  tan  ensangren- 
tadas,  A  los  otros  dos  capitanes  inferiores  al  primero,  y  la  cue  no  tenia  sangre 
ningiina,  ik  uno  que  no  era  capitan  de  guerra,  pero  era  oe  aat(»idad  entra 
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Then  the  Spaniards  talk  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
people  about  them.  They  are  in  the  valley  and  by. 
the  lake  of  Nuestra  SefLora  de  la  Mwoed  de  los  Tim- 


T1MPAN0006  Vallit* 


eUos.  BstM  coatax)  fignns  de  homVret  estaban  radamente  jplnta^aa  oon  tierra 
y  almagre  en  on  corto  pedazo  de  gamuza.'  Diario,  Doc  EiH,  Utx.^  B^rie  ii 
tooLL  462-3. 
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panogos,"  and  north  of  the  river  San  Buenaventura  are 
the  mountains  which  they  have  just  crossed,  extend- 
ing north-east  and  south-west  some  seventy  leagues, 
and  having  a  width  of  forty  leagues.  From  the  sur- 
rounding heights  flow  four  rivers  of  medium  size, 
discharging  their  waters  into  the  lake,  where  thrive 
fish  and  wild  fowl.  The  valley  which  surrounds  this 
lake  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west  sixteen 
Spanish  leagues;  it  is  quite  level,  and  has  a  width  of 
ten  or  twelve  leagues.  Except  the  marshes  on  the 
lake  borders  the  land  is  good  for  agriculture.  Of  the 
four  rivers  which  water  the  valley  the  southernmost, 
which  they  call  Aguas  Calientes,  passes  through  rich 
meadows  capable  of  supporting  two  large  towns. 
The  second,  three  leagues  from  the  first,  flowing 
northerly,  and  which  they  call  the  San  Nicolis,  fer- 
tilizes enough  good  land  to  support  one  large  town 
or  two  smaller  ones.  Before  reaching  the  lake  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  on  the  banks  of  which 
^ow  tall  poplars  and  alders.  The  third  river,  which 
18  three  and  a  half  leagues  to  the  north-east,  and  which 
they  call  the  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  carries  more 
water  than  the  others,  and  from  its  rich  banks,  which 
would  easily  support  three  large  towns,  spring  groves 
of  larger  trees.  Santa  Ana,  they  call  the  fourth 
river,  which  is  north-west  of  the  San  Antonio,  and 
not  inferior  to  the  others  ^^ — so  they  are  told,  for  they 
do  not  visit  ii  Besides  these  rivers,  there  are  good 
springs  of  water  both  on  plain  and  mountain-side; 
pasture  lands  are  abundant,  and  in  parts  the  fertile 
soil  yields  such  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  that  it 
seems  they  must  have  been  planted  there  by  man. 
On  the  San  Buenaventura  the  Spaniards  had  been 

^^  Or,  as  it  wm  alto  oaUed^  'nrnpagtsia,  Umpanoaatds,  6  Come  Peacado. 
Doc,  Hist,  Mex,,  s^e  iL  torn.  L  464. 

''There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  these  land-marks,  the  Uintah 
Mountains,  the  San  Buenaventura,  or  Green  River;  and  in  the  four  streams 
of  the  valley,  their  Aguas  CaUentes  is  Currant  Creek;  the  second,  their  San 
Nicolds,  though  more  than  three  leagues  from  the  first,  and  not  correspond- 
ing in  every  other  particular,  is  the  Spanish  River;  the  San  Antonio  is  the 
ProYo;  and  the  Santa  Ana,  the  River  Jordan. 
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tronbied  by  the  cold;  but  here  the  climate  is  so 
delightful^  the  air  so  balmy,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
breathe  it,  by  day  and  by  night.  In  the  vicinity  are 
other  valleys  equally  delightful.  Besides  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  lake  the  Yutas  hunt  hares,  and  gather 
seeds  from  which  they  make  atde.  They  might  cap- 
ture some  bufialoes  in  the  north-north-west  but  for 
the  troublesome  Comanches.^  They  dwell  in  huts 
of  osier,  of  which,  likewise,  many  of  their  utensils  are 
made;  some  of  them  wear  clothes,  the  best  of  which 
are  of  the  skins  of  rabbits  and  antelopes.  There  are 
in  this  region  many  people,  of  whom  he  who  would 
know  more  may  consult  the  Native  Races. 

The  Spaniards  are  further  told  by  the  Yutas  of  a 
large  and  wonderful  body  of  water  toward  the  north- 
west, and  this  is  what  Father  Escalante  reports  of  it. 
"The  other  lake,  with  which  this  communicates/'  he 
says,  "occupies,  as  they  told  us,  many  leagues,  and 
its  waters  are  injurious  and  extremely  salt;  because 
the  Timpanois^  assure  us  that  he  who  wets  any  part 
of  his  body  with  this  water,  immediately  feels  an  itch- 
ing in  the  wet  part.  We  were  told  that  in  the  circuit 
of  this  lake  there  live  a  numerous  and  quiet  nation, 
called  Puaguampe,  which  means  in  our  language  Sor- 
cerers; they  speak  the  Comanche  language,  feed  on 
herbs,  and  drink  from  various  fountains  or  springs  of 
good  water  which  are  about  the  lake;  and  they  nave 
their  little  houses  of  grass  and  earth,  which  latter 
forms  the  roof  They  are  not,  so  they  intimated, 
enemies  of  those  living  on  this  lake,  but  since  a  certain 
time  when  the  people  there  approached  and  killed  a 
man,  they  do  not  consider  them  as  neutral  as  before. 

^Thifl  is  directly  opposite  the  diiectioii  in  which  we  would  expect  to 
find  the  Oomanohea  of  to^y;  bat  the  Utet  applied  the  term  comanche  to  all 
hoetile  Indiana.  Baffidoes  were  common  in  aboriginal  times  in  Cache  and 
Powder  River  vaUeys  as  well  as  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Bois^  valley. 

"Yet  another  form  for  the  name  Timpanogos,  as  indeed  before  the  end  of 
the  following  page  we  have  'Timpanosii,*  'Timpanogotzis,'and  *Timpanogo.' 
See  note  17  this  chapter.  On  FroiBett's  map,  published  at  Salt  Lake  Oity  in 
1875,  is  the  '  Prove,  or  ^mponayas '  river. 
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On  this  occasion  they  entered  by  the  last  pass  of  the 
Sierra  Blanca  de  los  Timpanogos,  which  is  the  same  in 
which  they  are,  by  a  route  north  one  fourth  north-west, 
and  by  that  same  way  they  say  the  Comanches  make 
their  raids,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  very  frequent."" 

Continuing  their  journey  the  26tfa  of  September 
with  two  guides,  the  Spaniards  bend  their  course 
south- westwardly  in  the  direction  of  Monterey,  through 
the  Sevier  lake  and  river  region,  which  stream  they 
call  Santa  Isabel.  The  8th  of  October  they  are  in 
latitude  SS""  3^  with  Beaver  River  behind  them. 
Passing  on  into  what  is  now  Escalante  Valley  they 
question  the  natives  r^arding  a  route  to  the  sea,  and 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  Spaniards  in  that  direotion. 
The  savages  know  nothing  of  eithen  Meanwhile 
winter  is  approaching,  provisions  are  becoming  low,  the 
way  to  the  sea  must  be  long  and  difficult;  therefore 
the  friars  resolve  to  abandon  the  attempt;  they  will 
continue  south,  turning  perhi^s  to  the  east  until  they 
come  to  the  Colorado,  when  they  will  return  to  Santa 
¥6  by  way  of  the  Moqui  and  Zufii  villi^es. 

Some  of  the  party  object  to  this  abandonment  of 

*>  As  this  is  the  first  aoooimt  we  have  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  its  peofile 
I  will  give  the  ori^nal  entire :  'La  otra  laguna  con  quian  esta  se  oomomQa^ 
ocupa,  segun  nos  imonnaron,  mnc.h«4i  legnas  y  sus  agnas  son  nociYas  6  oBtre- 
maoamente  saladas ;  porque  nos  aaegnran  los  timpanois  que  el  qne  se  mojs^ 
algnna  parte  del  cnerpNO  ooa  ellas,  al  panto  sentia  mncha  comeozon  en  laparta 
mojada.  En  sn  circuito  nos  dijeron  habita  ana  nacion  nomeroea  y  qoieta. 
qae  se  nombra  Pnagaampe,  aue  en  naestro  valgar  dice  hechiceros;  la  oaiu 
osa  el  idioma  canoanche ;  se  alunenta  de  las  vervas,  bebe  de  varias  faentea  & 
ojos  de  baena  agoa,  que  estdn  en  el  circaito  de  la  lagana,  ^  tienen  sas  casitas 
de  ncate  y  tierra,  qae  era  el  teoho  de  ellas.  No  son  enemigos  de  los  lagnnas^ 
Begun  insinuaron,  pero  desde  cierta  ocasion  que  se  aoercaron  y  les  mataron  un 
hombre,  no  los  tienen  por  tan  neutralee  como  antes.  En  esta  ocasion  entraron 
por  la  puerta  final  de  la  Sierra  Blanca  de  los  Timpanosis,  que  es  ia  mittna  ea 
que  estdn,  por  el  norte  cuarta  al  noroeste,  y  por  aqui  mismo  dioen  hacer  sua 
entradas  los  cumanches,  Iss  que  no  pareoi^n  ser  muy  frecuentes.'  Diario, 
Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  sdrie  iL  torn.  L  468. 

Mr  Hany  is  evidently  not  veiy  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guafle,  or  his  manuscript  copy  of  Escalante's  journey  is  defective.  For  exam-* 
plene  transliUes  echk^nvs — which  being  old  Spanish  he  could  not  find  in  his 
modem  dictionary—'  throwers  or  slin^^  *  wh^  the  word  '  witches,*  or  rather 
'sorcerers/  is  clearly  implied.  AgMn  he  queries  focote,  not  knowing  its 
meaninff — a  common  enough  Mexican  word,  formerly  written  zoeote,  and  sig- 
nifying nay  or  ar^.  For  further  inaccuracies  see  his  summary  in  Simpsons 
Ekplor.,  494.  Warren,  Pacific  RaMroad  Report^  xi.  36,  examined  the  same 
copy  of  Escalante's  narrative,  then  in  the  Feter  Force  library,  which  was 
used  by  Harry. 
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purpose.  They  have  come  far;  they  can  surely  find  a 
way :  why  turn  back?  To  determine  the  matter  prayers 
are  made  and  lots  cast,  the  decision  being  against  Mon- 
terey. As  they  turn  eastward,  the  llth,  in  latitude 
36**  52',  they  are  obliged  to  make  bread  of  seeds  pur- 
chased from  the  natives,  for  their  supplies  are  wholly 
exhausted.  Reaching  the  Colorado  the  26th,  twelve 
days  are  passed  in  searching  for  a  ford,  which  they 
find  at  last  in  latitude  37**,  the  line  dividing  Utah 
from  Arizona.  Their  course  is  now  south-east,  and 
the  1 6th  of  November  they  reach  Oraybi,  as  they  call 
the  residence  of  the  Moquis.  There  they  are  kindly 
received;  but  when   for  food  and  shelter  they  offer 

Presents  and  religious  instruction  the  natives  refiisc;^ 
Text  day  the  Spaniards  visit  Xongopabi,  and  the  day 
after  Gualpi,  at  which  latter  place  they  call  a  meeting 
and  propose  to  the  natives  temporal  and  spiritual  sub- 
mission. The  Moquis  will  be  friendly  they  say,  but 
the  further  proposals  thev  promptly  decline.  There- 
upon the  friars  continue  tneir  way,  reaching  Zufli  No- 
vember 24th  and  Santa  ¥6  the  2d  of  January  1777.^ 

''The  jonrne]^  into  Utah  <^  Domingnez  and  Bscalante,  as  given  in  J>oc 
HisL  Afex.,  s^rie  ii.  torn.  i.  375-558,  under  title  of  Diario  y  derrotero  delosH.Jf. 
PP,  Fr,  FranetBCo  Atanaao  Dominguezy  Fr.  SUvestre  Velezde  Eacalante,  para 
descubrir  d  camino  desde  el  Preddio  de  Santa  FA  delNuevo  Meanco,  cU  de  Mon- 
terey ^  en  la  CaX\fom%a  Septentrional^  is  full  and  clear  as  to  route  and  informa- 
tion r^^arding  tiie  country  and  its  inhabitants.  As  must  be  expected  in  all 
such  narratives  it  is  full  of  trivial  detail  which  is  tiresome,  but  which  we  can 
readily  excuse  for  the  worth  of  the  remainder.  The  priests  were  close  and 
intelligent  observers,  and  have  much  to  say  regarding  configuration,  soil, 
climate,  plants,  minerals,  animaU,  and  people.  A  smnmaiy  is  given  in  Simp- 
9on*s  Exptcr,,  app.  B  by  Philip  Harry,  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal in  the  archives  in  the  city  of  Mexico  which  answers  the  purpose  therein 
required,  but  is  not  sufficiency  reliable  or  exact  for  historical  purposes.  The 
map  accompanying  the  summary  is  better,,  befng  for  the  most  part  correct. 
Of  the  two  padres  and  what  they  saw  Humboldt  says,  Essai  Pol,:  'Ce  ter-- 
rain  est  la  continuation  de  la  Cordill^re  des  GruSs,  qui  se  prolonge  vers  la 
Sierra  Verde  et  vers  le  lao  de  Tim^anqgos,.  cdUbre  dans  ThiBtoire  mexicaino. 
Le  Bio  S.  Bafa^l  et  le  Bio  8.  Xavier  sont  lea.  sources  principalee  dn  fleuve 
Zaguananas,  qui,  avec  le  Bio  de  Nabajoa,.  forme  le  Bio  ColorsMlo:  ce  demir  a 
son  embouchure  dans  le  golfe  de  Galifomie.  Ges  r^ons  alxnidantes  en  sel 
gemme  out  6t6  examinees,  en  1777»  par  deux  voyagenrs  remplis  de  zdle  et 
d'intr^pidit^  moines  de  Forder  de  S.  Franoois,  le  p^re  Escalante  et  le  pere 
Antomo  Velez.'  From  the  last  clause  it  is  clear  that  Humboldt  was  confused 
as  to  names,  Velez  and  Escalante  belon^g  to  the  same  person.  Simpson, 
Explcr.,  13,  enters  upon  a  long  dissertation  over  a  simple  and  very  transpar- 
ent mistake.  See  also  Hitt.  liorth  Mex.  Stales;  Hist.  N&o  Uex,;  and  jW 
CaL^  this  series. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ADVENT  OF  TBAI^EBS  AND  TRAVELLEBa 

177W84e. 

IkTAndn  bt  Fub  'Ewtesla—I^asov  la  Hoivtak  and  his  ^ablis— Thb  Pof- 
tTLAK  OkoOKAT^o  Idka— DiaoovttT  ov  THx  OsxAT  Salt  Lakb-Jamm 
Bkidosh  Dsomuro  a  Bet— Hx  DKTXRitiirEs  Ms  Ooubmi  ot  Bbab  RrVn 
AKD  ComB  rpoN  THk  Okiay  Lakb— HnoiT,  Ashuet,  Oueih,  and 

BbCKWOVBTH  ok  THX  GrOVKD— FOBT  BuiLT  AT   UtAH  LaKX— PxTKR 

6kssn  Oodek— JorEFTT  or  Jedkdiah  S.  Smith— A  Strakob  Couk- 

TBY— PeOLBO  SklTH— WoLTSttLL,  YOUNT,  AND  BUKTON  TRAVXRSB  THB 

CooiTTBY— Wauceb's  VtBTi  TO  CAtnoBKU— SoidB  Old  Mats— Thx 
BAXffunoir  OoMPAinr— fiTATKHBim  ot  Bidwxll  Ain>  Bbldbv  €k>v- 
PABXt^— WniTkAK  AKD  LoYBJOT— FKtMOKT— PAoino  C0A8T  ImaoBA- 
noKi  or  1845  akd  1846— Obigik  or  thb  Kamb  Uta^, 

Halt  a  century  passes,  and  we  find  United  States 
fur  hunters  standing  on  the  border  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  tasting  its  brackish  waters,  and  wondering  if 
it  is  an  arm  of  the  sea.^ 

1  There  Me  those  who  soberly  refer  to  the  Baion  la  Hontan  and  hu  prodi- 
gionB  falsehoods  of  1689  for  the  first  information  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Because 
among  the  many  fabnlons  wonders  reported  he  somewhere  on  the  western 
side  of  the  oontment  placed  a  body  of  bad-tasting  water,  Stansbury,  Fxped,, 
151,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  'that  the  existence  of  a  lai^  lake  of  salt  water 
somewhere  amid  the  wilds  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  seems  to  have  been 
known  yagaely  as  long  as  150  years  since.'  Perhaps  it  was  salt,  and  not  sHver 
i^t  the  Winnebagoes  reported  to  Carver,  Travels.  33-6,  as  coming  down  iz. 
caravans  from  '  the  mountain^  lyu^  ^^^  ^^  heaos  of  the  Colorado  River.' 
Warren,  in  Pacific  JfaUroad  /?«7X>re,  zi.  34,  repeats  and  refutes  the  La  Hon- 
tan  myth.  He  say%  'the  storjr  of  La  Hontan  excited  much  speculation,  and 
received  various  aaditions  in  his  day;  and  the  lake  finally  became  represented 
on  the  publidied  English  maps.*  Long  before  this  date,  however,  reliable  in- 
formation  had  been  received  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  same  may  have  come 
to  English  tn^pers;  so  that  by  1826  reports  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sheet 
lAay  mive  reacned  civilization.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  neither  La  Hontan 
nor  CaiVer  ever  received  information  from  the  natives,  or  elsewhere,  sufficient 
to  justify  map-makers  in  placing  a  laive  lake  in  that  vicinity.  In  Gordon^s 
Historical  aim  Oeographical  Memoir  qftJ^e  North  American  Continent,  pul> 
lished  in  Dublin  in  1820,  it  is  written:  'Concerning  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
this  aa  )ret  Imperfectly  explored  region  we  have  little  to  say.    Of  the  fcnmer , 
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First  among  these,  confining  ourselves  to  authentic 
records,  was  Jatnes  Bridger,  to  whom  belongs  the 
honor  of  discovery.  It  happened  in  this  wise.  During 
the  winter  of  18S4-5  a  paitj^  of  trappers,  who  had 
ascended  the  Missouri  with  Henry  and  Ashley,  found 

weha^iiocertsiiiaoooiml  IVo  have  been  notieed  in  the  western  parts,  a 
Bait  lake  about  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  Latitude,  the  western  limits  of 
which  are  nnknown,  and  the  Uke  of  Thnpanogoe,  abont  the  forty-first  ^Wnse, 
ofgrektbotanasoertained  extent'  '—^^  ^  ^^ 


Map  OS  Utah,  1820. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  congress  May  16, 1826,  by  Mr  Baylies  it  Is  stated 
tbat  'niany  geographies  have  placed  the  Lake  Timpanogos  in  latitude  40,  but 
they  have,  obviously  confounded  it  with  the  Lake  The^iayo,  which  extends 
£nom  Sff*  4/tf  to  41%  and  from  which  it  appears  separated  by  a  neck  or  penin- 
ttila;  the  two  lakes  approaching  in  one  direction  as  Aear  as  20  miles/  J9th 
Cong,p  Iti  Sess,,  Jloune  RepL  No,  iSlS,  Such  statements  as  this  amount  to, 
nothing — the  honorable  gentleman,  wi£h  all  due  respect^  not  knowing  what 
be  was  writing  about—except  as  goiiig  to  show  the  vague  and  imper^ct  im- 
pression of  the  popular  mind  concerning  this  region  at  that  time. 

I  inti  give  for  what  it  is  worth  a  claim,  set  up  in  this  sarnie  oongres* 
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themselves  on  Bear  River,  in  Cache,  or  Willow  Val- 
ley. A  discussion  arose  as  to  the  probable  course 
of  Bear  River,  which  flowed  on  both  sides  of  them. 
A  wager  was  made,  and  Bridger  sent  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  Following  the  river  through  the  mountains 
the  first  view  of  the  great  lake  fell  upon  him,  and 
when  he  went  to  the  margin  and  tasted  the  water  he 
found  that  it  was  salt.  Then  he  returned  and  re- 
ported to  his  dompanions.  All  were  interested  to 
Know  if  there  emptied  into  this  sheet  other  streams 
on  which  they  might  find  beavers,  and  if  there  was 
an  outlet;  hence  in  the  spring  of  1826  four  men  ex- 
plored the  lake  in  skin  boats.* 

During  this  memorable  year  of  1825,  when  Peter 

clonal  report,  by  one  Samuel  Adama  Rnddock,  tiiat  in  the  year  1821  he 
journeyed  from  Council  Bluff  to  Santa  F6,  and  thenoe  with  a  trading  party 
proceeded  by  way  of  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Oregon.  The  report  says:  *  Cm  the 
9th  of  June  this  party  crossed  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  pursuius  a  north-west 
direction  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Chamas,  and  over  the  mountains, 
reached  Lake  Trinidad;  and  then  pursuing  the  same  direction  across  the 
unper  branches  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California,  reached  Lake  Timpanagos, 
which  Ib  intersected  by  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude,  the  boundary  oetwecn 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of  Mexico.  This  lake 
IB  the  principal  source  of  the  river  Timpanagos,  and  the  Multnomah  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  Thev  then  followed  the  course  of  this  river  to  its  junction  witii 
the  Columbia,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  completing  the  journey  from  the  Council  Blu£h  in  seventy-nine 
days.' 

'This,  upcm  ^e  testimony  of  Robert  CampbeD,  Pae,  R.  Rept,,  zi  35,  who 
was  there|at  the  time  'and  found  the  part^  just  returned  from  the  exploration 
of  the  lake,  and  recollect  their  report  tnat  it  was  without  any  outlet. '  Bridger*s 
story  of  his  disoovenr  was  oorrroborated  by  Samuel  Tullock  in  CamptolPs 
counting-room  in  St  Louis  at  a  later  date.  Campbell  pronounces  them  both 
'men  of  the  strictest  int^^ty  and  truthfulness.'  Likewise  Ogden's  trappers 
met  Bridger's  party  in  the  summer  of  1825  and  were  told  of  the  discovery. 
See  H%9t,  Nevada^  this  series.  Irving,  Bonneville's  Adv.,  186,  says  it  was 
probably  Sublette  who  sent  out  the  four  men  in  the  skin  canoe  in  1826.  Bonne- 
ville professes  to  doubt  this  exploration  because  the  men  reported  that  they 
suffered  severely  from  thirst,  when  in  fact  several  fine  streams  flow  into  the 
lake;  but  BonneviUe  desired  to  attach  to  his  name  the  honor  of  an  early  sur- 
vey, and  detract  from  those  entitled  to  it.  The  trappers  in  tiieir  canoes  did 
not  pretend  to  make  a  thorough  survey,  and  as  for  scarcity  of  fresh  water  in 
places  Stansbury  says,  Exped,,  103,  that  during  his  explorations  he  frequently 
was  obliged  to  send  fifhr  miles  for  water.  Other  claimants  appear  prior  to 
Bridger's  discovery.  W.  M.  Anderson  writing  to  the  NaUonal  InUUigencer 
under  date  of  Feb.  26,  1860,  says  that  Provost  trapped  in  this  vicinity  in 
1820,  and  that  Ashley  was  there  before  Bridger.  Then  it  was  said  by  Seth 
Grant  that  his  ])artner,  Vazquez,  discovered  the  great  inland  sea,  calling  it  an 
arm  of  the  ocean  because  the  water  was  salt.  That  no  white  man  ever  saw 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  before  Bridger  cannot  be  proven;  but  his  being  the  only 
well  authenticated  account,  histmy  must  rest  tnere  until  it  finds  a  better  one. 
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Skeen  Ogden  with  hisparty  of  Hudson^s  Bay  Com- 
pany trappers  was  on  Humboldt  River,  and  James  P. 
feeckwourth  was  pursuing  his  daring  adventures,  and 
the  region  round  the  great  lakes  of  Utah  first  became 
familiar  to  American  trappers,  William  H.  Ashley, 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  a  train  of  well 
packed  horses,  came  out  from  St  Louis,  through  the 
South  Pass  and  down  by  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Lake 
Utah.  There  he  built  a  fort,  and  two  years  later 
brought  from  St  Louis  a  six-pounder  which  thereafter 
graced  its  couri  Ashley  was  a  brave  man,  shrewd 
and  honest;  he  was  prosperous  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  men.  Nor  may  we  impute  to  him  lack 
of  intelligence,  or  of  common  geographical  knowledge, 
when  we  find  him  seriously  considering  the  project  of 
descending  the  Colorado  in  boats,  by  means  of  which 
he  would  eventually  reach  St  Louis.  Mr  Green,  who 
gave  his  name  to  Green  River,  had  been  with  Ashley 
the  previous  year;  and  now  for  three  years  after  the 
estaoUshing  of  Fort  Ashley  at  Utah  Lake,  Green  with 
his  trappers  occupied  the  country  to  the  west  and  north.* 

*See  HUL  Karthweat  Coast,  iL  447-8»  thii  series.  T.  D.  Bonner  in  his 
Hfe  and  Adventurt»  <^JamtB  P,  Bechoaurih,  71-3,  gives  what  purports  to  be 
an  acoonnt  of  Ashley's  desoent  of  Qreen  RiTer  to  Great  Salt  Lake  on  a  certain 
occasi<m  in  Ashley's  own  langnage.  There  may  be  some  tmth  in  it  all,  though 
Beckwoorth  is  fir  astray  in  his  dates,  as  he  places  the  occurrence  in  18&. 
Beekwoarth  goes  on  to  say  that  one  day  in  June  a  beautiful  Indian  ^1 
offisred  him  a  pair  of  moocasms  if  he  would  shoot  for  her  an  antelope  and  hnna 
her  the  brains,  that  wiUi  them  she  mifiht  dress  a  deer-skin.  Beckwourth 
started  out,  but  failing  to  secure  an  antelope,  and  seeing  as  he  supposed  an 
Indian  coming,  he  thought  he  would  shoot  the  Indian  aiM  take  his  Drains  to 
the  girl,  who  would  not  Know  the  diflferenoe.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  fire  he 
disoorered  the  supposed  Indian  to  be  Ashley,  who  thereupon  told  him  of  his 
adTeotures  down  Qreen  Biver  and  through  the  cafion  to  Great  Salt  Lake.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  three  fourths  fiction,  and  what  there  is  of  fact  must  be 
placed  forward  four  years.  'We  had  a  very  dangerous  passage  down  the 
river,'  said  Ashley  to  Beckwourth,  'and  sufiered  more  than  I  ever  wish  to  see 
men  suffer  again.  You  are  aware  that  we  took  but  little  provision  with  us, 
not  expecting  that  the  cafion  extended  so  far.  In  passing  over  the  rapids, 
where  we  lost  two  boats  and  three  guns,  we  made  use  of  ropes  in  letting  down 
our  boats  over  the  most  dangerous  places.  Our  provisions  soon  gave  out. 
We  found  plenty  of  beaver  in  the  cafion  for  some  miles,  and,  expecting  to  find 
them  in  as  great  plenty  all  the  way,  we  saved  none  of  their  carcasses,  which 
sonstituted  our  lood.  As  we  pro<>Mded,  however,  they  became  more  and 
more  scarce,  until  there  were  none  to  be  sefsn,  and  we  were  entirely  out  ol 
provisions.    To  trace  the  river  was  impossible,  and  to  ascend  the  perpendicu* 
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Fn>m  Great  Salt  Lake  in  August,  1826,  JodtxUali 
S.  Smith  ^ets  oat  o^  a  trapping  and  exploring  tour 
with  fifteen  pien.  Proceeding  southward  he  trav- 
erses Utah  Lake,  called  for  a  time  Ashley  Lake/  and 
after  asceuding  Ashley  Kiver,  which,  as  he  remarks, 
flows  into  the  lake  through  the  country  of  the  Sf^m- 
patches,  he  bends  his  course  to  the  west  of  south^  passes 
over  some  mountain^  running  south-east  and  north- 
west, and  crofiises  Sk  river  which  he  qalls  Adams,^  in 

lar  oUtb,  which  heauned  ns  hi  on  either  eide»  was  eqvally  iuponible.  Our 
ooly  altemfttivQ  wm  ta  go  ahead.  After  paaaii^  aiz  daya  witliont  lood»  the 
men  were  weak  and  disheartened.  I  listened  %o  all  their  murmminga  and 
heart-rending  complaintB.  .They  often  B|^ke  of  home  and  frieoda^  declaring 
they  would  never  aee  them  mora.  Some  qpoke  of  wives  and  children  whom 
t^iey  dearly  loved,  and  who  must  shortly  become  widowaand  orphans.  They 
had  toiled,  thev  said,  through  every  difficulty;  had  riahed  their  Hves  amon^ 
wild  beasts  and  hostile  Indians  in  tne  wilderness,  all  of  which  the^  were  will- 
ing to  undergo;  but  who  could  bear  up  against  actual  starvation?  t  en- 
couraged theofi  all  in  my  power,  telline  them  that  I  bore  an  equal  part  in  their 
anffem^;  that  I  too  was  toilin|r  for  woee  I  loved,  and  whom  I  yet  hoped  to 
see  again;  that  we  should  all  endeavor  to  keep  up  our  courage,  and  not  add 
to  our  misfortunes  by  givii^  way  to  desj^ndenqy.  Another  uijght  was  passed 
amid  the  barren  rocks.  The  next  mommg  the  fearful  pn^Kisition  was  made 
by  some  of  the  party  for  the  comnany  to  cast  lots,  to  see  which  should  be 
sacrificed  to  afford  food  for  the  otVers,  without  which  they  must  inevitably 
perish.  My  feelings  at  such  a  proposition  cannot  be  described.  I  beexea 
of  tiiem  to  wait  one  day  more,  and  make  all  the  way  they  could  meanwmle. 
By  doingso,  I  said,  we  must  Qcnne  to  a  break  in  the  caion,  where  we  could 
escape,  xhey  consented,  and  moving  down  the  river  as  fast  as  the  current 
would  carry  us,  to  our  inexpresjsible  joy  we  found  a  break,  and  a  camp  of 
trappera  ^rein.  All  now  rejoiced  that  they  had  not  carried  their  fearful 
proposition  into  effect.  We  had  fallen  into  sood  hands,  and  slowly  recruited 
ourselves  with  the  party,  which  was  under  we  charge  of  one  Prove,  a  man 
with  whom  I  was  well  aoauainted.  By  his  advice  we  left  tiie  river  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  north-westeny  direction.  Provo  was  well  provided  with  pro* 
visions  and  horses,  and  he  supplied  us  with  both.  We  remained  with  his 
party  until  we  arrived  at  the  Great  Sah  Lake.  Here  I  fell  in  with  a  large 
company  of  trappers,  composed  of  Oanadians  and  Iroquoia  Indians,  under  the 
command  of  Peter  Offden,  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Fur  €k>mpany. 
With  this  party  I  made  a  very  good  bargain,  as  you  will  see  when  they  arrive 
at  our  camp,  having  purchased  all  their  peltry  on  very  rea8<mable  terms.* 

'  Jedediah  Smith  m  1826  calla  the  lake  Utah,  and  tiie  sto'eam  flowing  into 
it  from  the  south  Ashley  River.  *  Je  traversal  le  petit  lac  UtA,  et  je  remon- 
tai  le  cours  de  TAshley  qu'il  recoit*  Sxtrait  d*une  lettre,  in  Nouvtlm  An,  des 
Voy.,  xzxvii.  208.  For  an  account  of  this  journey  see  HiM^  CaL,  this  series, 
where  are  fully  discussed  the  several  conflicting  authorities.  Wamer^t  Bern,, 
MS.,  21-9,  dates  the  journey  1824,  and  carries  the  company  from  Green 
River,  south  of  Salt  Xjake,  and  over  the  mountains  near  Walker  Pass. 
Accounts  in  Crmise'a  Nat,  Wealth  Cal,;  HtOchinga*  Mag.,  v.  351-2;  8,  F. 
T%mea,3xm%  14, 1867;  Jlandofph's  Oro^icm,  313-14;  TuthaCtffiat,  CaL,  124-5;^ 
Fi-ignet,  La  Catifamky  68-60;  Douglas*  PHvaU  Papers,  MS.,  2d  ser.  i; 
Victor's  Hiver  of  the  West,  34;  Sijies*  Voy,,  110,  are  mentioned. 

^The  Sevier;  or  possibly  he  crossed  from  the  Sevier  to  the  Viigenand 
supposed  them  to  be  one  stream. 
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honor  of  the  presi<lent.  After  ten  days'  maroh,  still  in[ 
a  south-westOTly  direction,  through  the  country  of  the 
P^  Utes,  be  recrosses  ihe  same  stream,  and  after 
two  (kiys  comes  to  the  junction  of  the  Adams  with 
what  he  calk  the  Seedskeeder,  or  Siskadee,  river/  a 
stream  full  of  shallows  and  rapidaian(|  flowing  through 
a  sterile  country^  Then  he  reaches  a  iwtile  wooded 
valley  which  bdonga  to  the  Amajabes,  or  Mqjaves, 
where  the  pai|i;y  rests  fifteen  di^ys,  meeting  with  the 
Icindest  l^reatmejat  from  the  natives,  who  provide  food 
and  horses.  Thence  they  are  guide^  by  two  neo- 
phytes westward  through  ft  desei^  coui^try,  |tnd  reach 
the  mission  of  San  Grabi^iel  in  December^  their  ap- 
pearance causing  no  small  con^niotion  in  California. 
After  many  strange  adventures^  fully  narrated  in  my 
HiMory^  <y  California^  Smitti  works  bis  way  north- 
ward up  the  Si^n  Joaquin  valley,  and  in  May  1827 
crosses  the  Sierr^  Kevada  and  returns  eastward  to 
Great  Salt  !Lake.  With  tfedediah  Smith,  during 
some  part  of  his  stay  in  Utah>  was  Tbpmas  L.  Smith, 
whom  we  must  immortalize  in  history  as  Pegleg 
Smith.  He  did  not  possess  a  veir  estimable  charac- 
ter, as,  I  am  soj^ry  to  scqt,  few  of  his  class  did  i^  those 
day&  The  leaders  of  American  fur  companies,  how- 
ever, were  exceptions^  ^nd  in  points  of  intelligence, 
integ^ty,  and  da^ng  vo^e  in  no  wise  behind  their 
British  brethren.'. 

From  south-east  tq  northrwest  ^  portion  of  Utah 
was  traversed  in  the  autumn  of  1830  by  a  trapping 
party  under  William  Wolfekill.  The  companv  was 
fitted  out  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  gre%t  valley  of 
California  v^  their  objective  point.  Wolfekill  had 
been  a  partner  of  Ewing  Young,  who  was  then  in 
California.     Leaving  Taos  in  September  they  struck 

*  The  Adams  now  Is  clearly  the  Rio  Viiven,  and  the  Seedskeeder,  or  Sis- 
kadee,  the  Ckdondo.  See  Hid.  Norihoest  Goaeiy  n.  083;  this  aeries. 

T  P.  W.  Crawford,  Nar,,  li^,,  27,  aays  he  saw  VwO^  Smith  in  1847 
on  Hsm  Fock^  in  a  beantifal  Tallev  of  the  Bear  Riyer  lmuitaiB%  where  he 
then  Uved  witkhia  aatiTe  wife  and  a  few  sava^  retainers. 
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Borth-westerly,  ax>88ing  the  Colorado,  Grande,  Green, 
and  Sevier  rivers,  and  then  turned  south  to  the  Rio 
Virgen,  all  the  time  trapping  on  the  way.  Then  pass- 
ing down  by  the  Mojaves  they  reached  Los  Angeles 
in  February  1831,  George  C.  Yount  and  Louis  Bur 
ton  were  of  the  party.® 


Qkebk  Riysk  Couktbt. 


During  the  winter  of  1832-3  B.  L,  E.  Bonneville 
made  his  camp  on  Salmon  River,  and  in  July  following 
was  at  the  Green  River  rendezvous,*  Among  the 
several  trapping  parties  sent  by  him  in  various  direc- 

^  There  wm  little  of  importanoe  to  Utah  history  in  tliis  ezpeditkm,  for  foil 
porticitlan  of  which  Bee  Ui8t,  CcU,,  this  series. 

*  For  an  aoooont  of  Bonneville  and  his  several  excursions  see  ffiat,  NorthweM 
Cocut,  iL  chap,  xxv.;  Hiat,  CaL^  and  HUt,  Nevada^  this  a 
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tions  was  one  under  Joseph  Walker,  who  with  some 
thirty-six  men,  among  them  Joe  Meek,  went  to  trap  on 
the  streams  fcdling  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Bonneville  affirms  that  Walker's  intention  was  to 
pass  round  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  explore  its  bor* 
ders;  but  George  Nidever  who  was  of  Walker's  com- 
pany, and  at  the  rendezvous  while  preparations  were 
inade,  says  nothing  of  such  purpose,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably not  thought  of  by  Bonneville  until  afterward. 
Nidever  had  suffered  severely  from  the  cold  during 
the  previous  winter,  and  had  come  to  the  Green  River 
rendezvous  that  season  for  the  express  purpose  of 
joining  some  party  for  California  or  of  forming  such 
a  party  himself,  having  been  informed  that  the  <nimate 
there  was  milder  than  in  the  mountains  where  he  had 
been.^ 

If  the  intention  was,  as  Bonneville  asserts,  that 
this  party  should  pass  round  the  great  lake,  in  their 
endeavor  they  presently  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  desolation,  between  wide  sandy  wastes  and 
broad  brackish  waters;  and  to  quench  their  thirst 
they  hastened  westward  where  bright  snowy  moun- 
tains promised  cooUng  streams.  The  Ogden  River" 
region  being  to  them  so  new,  and  the  thought  of  Cali- 
fornia so  fascinating,  they  permitted  themselves  to 
stray  from  original  intentions,  and  cross  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  Monterey.  All  that  is  known  of  their 
doings  before  reaching  the  Snowy  Range  is  given  in 
my  Ilistory  of  Nevada,  and  their  exploito  after  reach- 
ing California  are  fully  narrated  in  that  part  of  this 
series  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  latter  country.** 

**Siioh  being  the  case  he  would  hardly  have  iofaied  Walker't  expedition 
had  it  been  nnc^ntood  that  the  exploration  of  Salt  Lake  was  intended.  See 
I^idever's  Life  amd  Adv,,  MS.,  58. 

"  Preyioualy  called  the  Mary  Biver,  and  now  the  Hnmboldt.  See  HiiL 
Nevada;  Hitt,  Northwest  Coast;  and  Hist.  Cai.,  thia  series. 

"See  Nidiver*s  Life  and  Adv.,  MS.;  Wamer^s  Mem.,  in  Pae.  R.  Report, 
xL  pt.  L  81-4.  In  giving  his  dictation  to  Irving,  Bonneville  professed  great 
interest  in  the  exploration  of  Great  Salt  Lake  though  he  had  aone  nothing  to 
speak  of  in  that  direction.  Irving,  however,  humored  the  captain,  whose 
vanity  prompted  him  to  give  his  own  name  to  the  lake,  althoogn  he  had  not 
a  shadow  of  title  to  that  distinction. 
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lu  Wiuterbothao^'s  l^istory  publisbed  in  N«w  Yc^ 
in  1795  i^  given  ^  map  of  North  America  ahowiag  an 
enormouja  mtmelescf  ii{Ul^d  a?a  above  latitude  42"  witl) 
amall  stroma  n^nnijiig  into  it,  and. south  of  sa^d  par- 
allel and  east  of  the  merid^  of  tiie  inl^^ci  sea  is  a^ 
smaller  body  of  ^ater  with  qwt^  9{  large  stre$^m  flowr 
ing  in  from  the  wecft,  besides  thi^  smc^er  ones  fi;om 
the  80\|th  and  norths     ^  both,  gf  thef^  l^^odieft  of 


wfbter  were  laid  down  ^om  the  i^^ag}^a^tio^s  of  wbite 
me^,  or  from  yague  apd  traditiowry  reports  of  the 
natives,  it  may  be  that  only  the  one  Great  Salt  Lake 
was  originally  referred  to,  or  it  may  be  that  the  origi- 
nal description  was  applied  to  two  lakes  or  inland  sea^ 
The  native  village  on  one  of  the  southern  tributaries, 
Taguayo,  refers  to  the  habitations  of  the  Timpaaogos, 
and  may  have  been  derived  fronpi  the  Spaniards;  but 
more  probably  the  information  was  obtained  through 
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jDatives  who  the^elves  h^  received  it  from  other 
natives. 


^  Tlf{Ci4*  J*aM 


Pk4H  akd  Nbvada,  lr79!Sb. 


lu  the  m^p  of  William  Rector,  ^  purveyor  in  the 
service  qC  the.  general  governments  Utah  haa  opea 
and  easy  communication  with  the  sea  by  way  of  the 


iUovoE*a  Map,  181a 
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valley  of  the  Willamette  River,  whose  tributariei 
draiu  the  whole  of  Nevada  and  Utah. 

Mr  Finley  in  his  map  of  North  America  claimed 
to  have  included  all  the  late  geographical  discoveries, 
which  claim  we  may  readily  allow,  and  also  accredit 
him  with  much  not  yet  and  never  to  be  discovered. 
The  mountains  are  artistically  placed,  the  streams 
made  to  run  with  remarkable  regularity  and  direct- 
ness, and  they  are  placed  in  positions  affording  the  best 


Finlet's  Map,  1826. 

facilities  for  commerce.  The  lakes  and  rivers  Timpa- 
nogos,  Salado,  and  Buenaventura,  bv  their  position, 
not  to  say  existence,  show  the  hopeless  confusion  of 
the  author's  mind. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  later  visits  of  white  men  to 
Utah  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  place.  The  early 
emigrants  to  Oregon  did  not  touch  this  territory,  and 
those  to  California  via  Fort  Bridger  for  the  most  part 
merely  passed  through  leaving  no  mark.  The  emi- 
grants to  Oregon  and  California  in  1841  came  together 
by  the  usual  route  up  the  Platte,  along  the  Sweet- 
water, and  through  the  South  Pass  to  Bear  River 
Valley.     When  near  Soda  Springs  those  for  Oregon 
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went  north  to  Fort  Hall,  while  those  for  California 
followed  Bear  River  southward  until  within  ten  miles 
of  Great  Salt  Lake,  when  they  turned  westward  to 
find  Ogden  River.  Of  the  latter  party  were  J.  Bar- 
tleson,  C.  M.  Weber,  Talbot  H.  Green,  John  Bid- 
well,  Josiah  Belden,  and  twenty-seven  others.  Their 
adventures  while  in  Utah  were  not  startUng.  Little 
was  known  of  the  Salt  Lake  region,^  particularly 
of  the  country  to  the  west  of  it. 

Mr  Belden  in  his  Historical  Statement,  which  I 
number  amo^  my  most  valuable  manuscripts,  says: 
"  We  struck  Bear  River  some  distance  below  where 
the  town  of  Evanston  now  is,  where  the  coal  mines 
are,  and  the  railroad  passes,  and  followed  the  river 
down.  It  makes  a  long  bend  to  the  north  there,  and 
comes  down  to  Salt  Lake.  We  arrived  at  Soda 
Springs,  on  Bear  River,  and  there  we  separated  from 
the  company  of  missionaries,  who  were  going  off 
towards  Snake  River  or  Columbia.  There  we  lost 
the  services  of  the  guide  Fitzpatrick.  Several  of  our 
party  who  had  started  to  go  with  us  to  California 
also  left  us  there,  having  decided  to  go  with  the  mis- 
sionaries. Fitzpatrick  advised  us  to  give  up  our 
expedition  and  go  with  them  to  Fort  Hall,  one  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  stations,  as  there  was  no  road  for  us  to 
follow,  nothing  was  known  of  the  country,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  guide  us,  and  so  he  advised  us  to  give  up 
the  Cdifomia  project.  He  thought  it  was  doubtful 
if  we  ever  got  there,  we  might  get  caught  in  the 
snow  of  the  mountains  and  perish  there,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  very  hazardous  to  attempt  it.  Some  four 
or  five  of  our  party  withdrew  and  went  with  the  mis- 

» 'Previoni  to  settiiig  out,'  says  BidweU,  Califbmia,  1841-8,  MS.,  24-5, 
*I  oonfulted  maps  lo  m  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  oountry. .  .As 
for  Salt  Lake,  there  was  a  large  lake  marked  m  that  region,  but  it  was  several 
hundred  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  with  two  large  rivers  junninff  from 
either  end,  diverging  as  they  ran  west,  and  entering  the  Pacific  Ocean.'  It  was 
Finley's  map  of  North  America,  182(3,  herein  reproduced,  which  he  alludes 
ta  '  My  fnends  in  Missouri  advised  me  to  bring  tools,  and  in  case  we  could 
not  get  through  with  our  wagons  to  build  canoes  and  eo  down  one  of  these 
rivers.*  The  region  to  the  west  of  Salt  I^ke  was  indeed  a  terra  tnoviiito  to 
these  explorers. 
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moiKtries.  About  thirty-one  of  ufe  adhered  to  otit 
originial  intetition  hnd  declined  to  give  up  our  expedi^- 
tion." 

While  the  party  were  blowly  descetidmg  Bear  lliver 
four  of  them  rode  o^er  to  Fort  Hall  to  obtain  if  pos- 
sible a  ''pilot  to  conduct  us  to  the  giip  in  the  CaK- 
fomia  Mountains,  or  at  least  to  the  head  of  Mary's 
Kiver/'  and  to  mfake  inquiries  of  Mr  Grant,  then  in 
charge.  No  guide  could  be  found,  and  Grant  ^as  not 
able  greatly  to  enlighten  them.  Thfe  fur-trader  tjould 
have  told  them  much  concerning  the  route  to  Oregon, 
but  this  wav  to  California  as  an  emigrant  road  had 
hardly  yet  beefn  thought  of. 

"As  we  approachSl  Salt  Lake,**  wlitcis  Bidwefl  * 
**we  were  misled  quite  ofte^  by  the  mirage.  The 
country  too  was  obscured  by  smoke.  The  water  in 
Bear  River  became  too  salt  tor  use.  The  sage  brush 
on  the  small  hillocks  of  the  almost  leVel  plain  became 
so  magnified  as  to  look  like  trees.  Hoping  to  find 
water,  and  supposing  these  imaginary  trees  to  be 
growing  on  some  stream,  and  knowing  nothing  about 
the  distance  to  Salt  Lake,  we  kept  pushing  ahead 
mile  after  mile.  Out  animals  almost  perished  for 
want  of  water  while  we  were  travelling  over  this  salt 
plain,  which  grew  softer  and  softer  till  our  wagons 
cut  into  the  grotmd  five  or  six  inches,  and  it  became 
impossible  to  haul  them.  We  still  thought  we  saw 
timber  but  a  short  distance  ahead,  when  the  fact 
really  wias  theYe  was  no  timber,  and  we  were  driving 
straight  for  the  Great  Salt  Lake." 

The  truth  is  they  had  wandered  from  theh"  course^ 
they  had  passed  Cache  Valley  where  the^  intended  to 
rest  and  hunt;  th^  were  frequently  obliged  to  leave 

>*  Cali/bfiua,  I84I-S,  MS.,  8S-4.  The  sntfacR',  then  Httle  more  than  bo^, 
being  but  21,  has  a  Icms  story  to  tell  abont  stmyiztg  from  camp  one  day  m 
company  with  a  comrade,  James  John,  bent  on  a  yisit  to  the  adjacent  heights 
for  a  handful  of  snow ;  and  how  they  slept  in  the  monntains  in  a  bear*s  nest, 
iMid  reached  next  day  their  company,  some  of  whom  had  spent  the  night  in 
search.  They  had  been  given  np  as  slain  by  the  Blackfeet;  and  therD  were 
^ose  so  imgnioioss  as  to  say  that  it  wOfaM  hatre  served  them  ri^t  bad  it 
been  so. 
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tile  tiver,  turned  aside  by  the  hills.  It  was  pust 
mid-sUmmei*,  and  Hie  snn^s  tays  beat  heavily  on  the 
white  salted  plain.  iThd  signal  fires  of  the  Sho- 
sho^es  illuminated  the  hSls  at  night.  ''  In  our  des^ 
peration  we  tnmdd  north  o^  east  a  little  and  struck 
Bear  River  again  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
water  here  was  too  salt  to  quench  thirst;  our  ani- 
mals Would  scarcely  taste  it,  yet  we  had  no  other.'* 
The  green  fresh-looking  grass  was  stiffened  with  salt* 
Mr  Seldea  savs:  ''After  separating  from  the  mis* 
sionaiies  we  followed  Bear  River  down  nearly  to 
where  it  enters  Salt  Lake,  about  where  Corinne  is 
now.  We  had  some  knowledge  of  the  hke  from  some 
6f  the  trappers  who  had  been  tiiere.  We  turned  off 
more  to  the  west  and  went  round  the  northerly  end 
of  Salt  Lake.  There  we  fomid  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  water  for  several  days,  all  the  water  near  the 
kke  l^ine  very  brackish.  We  had  to  make  it  into 
strong  coffee  to  drink  it." 

On  the  20th  of  Ai^ust  the  company  rested  while 
two  of  their  number  went  out  to  explore.  They 
found  themselves  encamped  ten  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Thence  next  day,  Sunday,  they  took  a 
north-west  course,  wossing  their  track  of  the  Thursday 
previous;  on  tiie  28d  they  were  in  full  view  of  Salt 
Laka  Men  and  animals  were  almost  dying  of  thirsty 
and  "  in  our  trouble,"  says  Bidwell,  *'  we  turned  di- 
rectly north  toward  some  high  mountains,  and  in  the 
i^temoon  of  the  next  day  found  springs  of  good  water 
and  plenty  of  ^prass."  This  was  the  27th,  and  here  the 
compimy  remamed  while  two  of  their  number  again 
advanced  and  discovered  a  route  to  Ogden  River. 
What  befoll  tiiem  further  on  their  way  across  to  the 
mountains  the  i*eader  will  find  in  my  History  of 

"Thio  eipedition  eaUjpe  is  giyen  in  ffis^.  Cal,  tliis  leriet.  See  also  Bel- 
den*9  HUL  BUOeiunt,  MS.;  T/oppe/s  ITarroHtfe,  M^.;  Ta^hr^s  Di$.  and 
JhMtuUn^l  No.  7;  SttUfr  Co.  HtsL,  17;  8.  F,  BttUethi,  July  27,  1868;  8.  F. 
il/te,  Aug.  5, 18G0»  and  Sept.  1868;  Santa  Crm8eniinel.  Ang.  29, 1868;Lo«ilfi- 
gekt  Newi,  Sept  I,  1868;  San  Diego  Union,  Jan.  16^  1869;  SanJoH  Pi<mter, 
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In  1842  Marcus  Whitman  and  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  on 
their  way  from  Oregon  to  the  United  States,  passed 
through  Utah  from  Fort  Hall,  by  way  of  Uintah, 
Taos,  and  Santa  F^.  For  further  information  con- 
cerning them,  and  the  object  of  their  journey,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  my  History  of  Oregffi. 

In  1843  John  C.  Fremont  followed  the  emigrant 
trail  through  the  south  pass,  and  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember stood  upon  an  elevated  peninsula  on  the  east 
side  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  little  north  of  Weber 
River,  beside  which  stream  his  party  had  encanaped 
the  previous  night.  Fremont  likens  himself  to  [Bal- 
boa discovering  the  Pacific;  but  no  one  else  would 
think  of  doing  so.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  discoverer; 
and  though  he  says  he  was  the  first  to  embark  on 
that  inland  sea,  he  is  again  in  error,  trappers  in  skin 
boats  having  performed  that  feat  while  the  pathfinder 
was  still  studying  his  arithmetic,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasing  sight  to  any 
one,  coming  upon  it  from  either  side,  from  the  cover 
of  rolling  mountains  or  the  sands  of  desert  plains,  and 
under  almost  any  circumstance  the  heart  of  the 
beholder  is  stirred  within  him.  A  number  of  large 
islands  raised  their  rocky  front  out  of  dense  sullen 
waters  whose  limit  the  eye  could  not  reach,  while 
myriads  of  wild  fowl  beat  the  air,  making  a  noise 
"  Uke  distant  thunder.^' 

Black  clouds  gathered  in  the  west,  and  soon  were 
pouring  their  floods  upon  the  explorers.  Camping 
some  distance  above  the  mouth  on  Weber  River,  thev 
made  a  corral  for  the  animals,  and  threw  up  a  small 
fort  for  their  own  protection.  Provisions  being  scarce, 
seven  of  the  party  under  Franjois  Lajeunesse  were 
sent  to  Fort  Hall,  which  place  they  reached  with 

Feb.  1877;  ShucVs  Scrap  Book,  182-4;  Petaluma  CrucenL  Sept  10,  1872; 
Santa  Clara  News,  Feb.  6,  1869;  Havta'  Scrap  Books,  CaL  2^ote$,  iii  171; 
Napa  Be/x>rter,  March  23,  Sept.  21,  1872;  S.  F.  BuUeUn,  July  19,  1860; 
8huck*s  Rep.  Men,  920-1. 
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difficulty,  after  separation  from  each  other  and  several 
days'  wanderings. 

Leaving  three  men  in  camp,  with  four  others,  in- 
cluding Kit  Carson  who  was  present,  Fremont  on  the 
8th  embarked  in  a  rubber  boat  and  dropped  down  to 
the  mouth  of  ^e  stream,  which  the  party  found  shal- 
low and  linnavigable.  Next  morning  they  were  out 
on  the  lake,  fearful  every  moment  lest  their  air-blown 
boat  should  collapse  and  let  them  into  the  saHne  but 
beautiful  transparent  liquid.  At  noon  they  reached  one 
of  the  low  near  islands  and  landed.  They  found  there,, 
washed  up  by  the  waves,  a  dark  brown  bank,  ten 
or  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  composed  of  the  skins  of 
worms,  about  the  size  of  oats,  while  the  rocky  cHflfs 
were  whitened  bv  incrustations  of  salt.  Ascending 
to  the  highest  pomt  attainable  they  took  a  surround- 
ing view,  and  called  the  place  Disappointment  Island,^* 
because  thev  had  failed  to  find  the  fertile  lands  and 
game  hoped  for.  Then  they  descended  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  constructed  lodges  of  drift-wood,  built 
fires,  and  spent  the  night  there,  returning  next  day 
in  a  rough  sea  to  their  mainland  camp.  Thence  they 
proceeded  north  to  Bear  River,  and  Fort  Hall,  and 
on  to  Oregon."  On  his  return  by  way  of  Klamath 
and  Pyramid  lakes,  Fremont  crossed  the  Sierra  to 
Sijtter  Fort,  proceeded  up  the  San  Joaquin  into 
Southern  California,  and  taldng  the  old  Spanish  trail 
to  the  Rio  Vlrgen  followed  the  Wahsatch  Moimtains 
to  Utah  Lake. 

There  was  a  party  under  Fremont  in  Utah  also  in 
1845.  Leaving  Bent  Fort  in  August  they  ascended 
the  Arkansas,  passed  on  to  Green  River,  followed 
its  left  bank  to  the  Ducljesne  branch,  and  thence 
crossed  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Tinopanogos,  down 
which  stream  they  went  to  Utah  Lake.     Thence 

'*Now  Ckvtle  Island,  or  m  tome  call  it  Frtoont  Island. 

'^For  an  acocrant  of  Fremont's  Oregon  adventares  see  HUi,  Oregon;  and 
for  his  doings  in  California  see  Hiat.  CaL,  this  series.    We  also  meet  with 
him  again  in  our  H%tU>ry  qfNevadck, 
Bmr,  USAB.   S 
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ihey  passed  on  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  made  camp  near 
where  Great  Salt  Lake  City  is  situated,  croes^  to 
Antelope  Island,  and  examined  the  southern  portion 
of  the  lake.  After  this  they  passed  by  way  of  Pilot 
Peak  into  Nevada,^ 

Of  the  six  companies  comprising  th^  California  im« 
migration  of  1845,  numbering  in  all  about  one  hun- 
dr^  and  fifty,  five  touched  either  Utah  or  Nevada^ 
the  other  being  from  Or^on.  But  even  these  it  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  in  this  connection,  Utah  along 
the  emigrant  road  beingby  this  time  well  known  to 
travellers  and  others.  With  some  it  was  a  question 
while  on  the  way  whether  they  should  go  to  Or- 
egon or  California.  Tustin,  who  came  from  Illinois  in 
1845,  with  his  wife  and  child  and  an  ox  team,  says 
in  his  manuscript  Recollections:  ''My  intention  all 
the  way  across  the  plains  was  to  go  on  to  Or^on; 
but  when  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun* 
tains  where  the  trail  divides,  I  threw  my  lash  across 
the  near  ox  and  struck  off  on  the  road  to  CaUfor- 
nia.*^  . 

For  the  Oregon  and  California  eminutions  of  1846, 
except  when  they  exercised  some  influence  on  Utah, 
or  Utah  affiiirs,  1  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  vol- 
umes of  this  series  treating  on  those  states.  Aa 
account  of  the  exploration  for  a  route  from  southern 
Oregon,  over  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  by  way  of 
KlamaiJi  and  Groose  lakes  to  the  Humboldt  River, 
and  thence  on  to  the  region  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
by  Scott  and  the  Applegates  in  1846,  is  g^ven  in 
both  the  Hidory  of  Oregon^  and  the  History  of  Ne- 
vadct^  to  which  volumes  oi  this  series  the  reader  is 
referred.^ 

^tHmontM  BjqpL  JSc,  151-$(l.    Warner  in  Poe.  E,  Sen,,  xi.  49-M. 

^The  word  Utah  orfgihatad  with  the  people  inhalbiting  that  regi^m. 
Earl^  in  the  17th  oentury,  when  New  Mexico  was  first  much  t^ked  of  by  the 
Spaiuards,  the  principal  nations  of  frequent  mention  as  inhabiting  the  several 
tides  of  the  locStlitv  abont  that  time  occupied  were  the  Kavajos,  the  Yiitas, 
the  Apaches,  and  the  Ck>nianches.  Of  the  Utah  nation,  which  belongs  to  tba 
Sboshoae  family,  there  weve  many  tribes.  See  Native  Rcue$t  t  ^>  403-S» 
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this  series.  There  were  the  Fkh  Utee,  or  Pontes,  the  Pi  Edes,  the  Gosh 
Utes,  or  Ooshutes,  the  Uinta  Utes,  the  Yam  Pah  Utee,  and  many  others. 
Pah  signifies  water;  pah  guamptf  salt  water,  or  salt  lake;  Pah  Utea,  Indians 
that  live  about  the  water.  The  early  orthomphy  of  the  word  Utah  is  varied. 
Escalsnte,  prior  to  his  joomey  to  Utah  Lake,  Carta  de  28  OcU  1776,  MS.» 
finds  the  *  Yutas '  inhabiting  the  region  north  of  the  Moqais.  This  was  a 
common  spellingby  the  early  Spaniaras,  and  might  be  called  the  proper  one. 
Later  we  ha?e  *  Yoata,' '  Entaw/  '  Utaw/  and  *  Utah.' 
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THE  8T0BT  OF  MORMONISM. 

1820-1830. 

A  Glakob  Ea8twabi>— Thx  MmDLK  Statb  SnTT  Ykabs  Ago— Bqeth  and 
Pakbntaob  of  Joseph  Smith— Spibitual  Mahifbstatioms— Joseph 
TicLLs  HIS  Vision— AvD  is  Bkyilbd — Moboni  Appbabs — Pbbsbcutions 
— CoPTiif  o  thb  Plates— Mabtin  Habbis— Oliveb  Owdbrt— Tbansla- 
TioN— The  Book  or  Mobmon — ^Aabonio  pBiB8TH00DCk>iinBBED — Ck>iff- 
TEBSiONS— The  Whitmbb  Familt— Thb  Witkessbs— Spauldino 
Thbobt— Pbintiko  op  the  Book— Melchisbdbo  Pbibsthood  Co5- 
PEB&ED— Duties  of  Eldebs  and  Othebs— Ohitbch  or  Latteb-dat 
Saints  Oboanized— Fibst  MiBACLE—FiBSTCoNrEBBNOB— Oliveb  Cow- 
debt  Obdebed  to  the  West. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  east,  where  have  been  evolv- 
ing these  several  years  a  new  phase  of  society  and  a 
new  religion,  destined  presently  to  enter  in  and  take 
possession  of  this  far-away  primeval  wilderness.  For 
it  is  not  alone  by  the  power  of  things  material  that 
the  land  of  the  Yutas  is  to  be  subdued ;  that  mysteri- 
ous agency,  working  under  pressure  of  high  enthusi- 
asm in  the  souls  of  men,  defying  exposure,  cold,  and 
hunger,  defying  ignomiiny,  death,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  corporeal  things  in  the  hope  of  heaven's  favors 
and  a  happy  immortality,  a  puissance  whose  very 
breath  of  life  is  persecution,  and  whose  highest  glory 
is  martyrdom — it  is  through  this  subtile  and  incom- 
prehensible spiritual  instrumentality,  rather  than  from 
a  desire  for  riches  or  any  tangible  advantage  that  the 
new  Israel  is  to  arise,  the  new  exodus  to  be  conducted, 
the  new  Canaan  to  be  attained. 

Sixty  years  ago  western  New  York  was  essentially 
a  new  country,  Ohio  and  IlUnois  were  for  the  most 
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part  a  wilderness,  and  Missouri  was  the  United  States 
limit,  the  lands  beyond  being  held  by  the  aborigines. 
There  were  some  settlements  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  thejr  were  recent  and  rude, 
and  the  region  was  less  civilized  than  savage.  Tho 
people,  though  practically  shrewd  and  of  bright  intel- 
lect, were  ignorant;  though  having  within  them  the 
elements  of  wealth,  they  were  poor.  There  was  among 
them  much  true  religion,  whatever  that  may  be,  yet 
they  were  all  superstitious — baptists,  methodists,  and 
presbyterians;  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
them.  Each  sect  was  an  abomination  to  the  others; 
the  others  were  of  the  devil,  doomed  to  eternal  tor- 
ments, and  deservedly  so.  The  bible  was  accepted 
literally  by  all,  every  word  of  it,  prophecies,  miracles, 
and  revelations;  the  same  Qod  and  the  same  Christ 
satisfied  all;  an  infidel  was  a  thing  woful  and  unclean. 
All  the  people  reasoned.  How  they  racked  their 
brains  in  secret,  and  poured  forth  loud  logic  in  public, 
not  over  problems  involving  intellectual  liberty,  human 
rights  and  reason,  and  other  like  insignificant  matters 
appertaining  to  this  world,  but  concerning  the  world 
to  come,  and  more  particularly  such  momentous  ques- 
tions as  election,  justification,  baptism,  and  infant 
damnation.  Then  of  signs  and  seasons,  God's  ways 
and  Satan's  ways;  likewise  concerning  promises  and 
prayer,  and  all  the  rest,  there  was  a  credulity  most  re- 
freshing. In  the  old  time  there  were  prophets  and 
apostles,  there  were  visions  and  miracles;  why  should 
it  not  be  so  during  these  latter  days?  It  was  time 
for  Christ  to  come  again,  time  for  the  millennial 
season,  and  should  the  power  of  the  almighty  be 
limited?  There  was  the  arch-fanatic  Miller,  and  his 
followers,  predicting  the  end  and  planning  accordingly. 
"The  idea  that  revelation  from  Grod  was  unattainable 
in  this  age,  or  that  the  ancient  gifts  of  the  gospel  had 
ceased  forever,  never  entered  my  head,"  writes  ayoung 
Quaker;  andamethodistof  that  epoch  says:  "We  be- 
hoved in  the  gathering  of  Israel,  and  in  the  restoration 
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of  the  ten  tribes;  we  bdieved  that  Jeeos  \^oukl  coma 
to  reign  p^raonally  on  the  earth;  we  believed  that 
there  ought  to  be  apostles,  prophets,  eyangeltsts,  pas- 
tors, and  teachers,  as  in  former  days,  and  that  the 
gifts  of  heddng  and  the  poww  of  Gknl  ou^t  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  churoh."  These  ideas,  of  oourse, 
were  not  held  by  all;  in  many  respects  the  strictly 
orthodox  evai^^elical  churches  taught  the  contrary; 
but  there  was  enough  of  this  literal  interpretation  and 
license  of  thoi^ht  among  the  pe<^le  to  enable  tb^n 
to  accept  in  all  honesty  and  sinoenty  any  doctrine  in 
harmony  with  these  views. 

Such  were  the  pec^le  Mid  the  place,  sudi  the  at^ 
mosphere  and  conditions  under  which  was  to  spring  up 
the  germ  of  a  new  theocracy,  destined  in  its  develop^ 
ment  to  accomplish  the  first  settlement  of  Utah — a 
people  and  an  atmosphere  already  sufficiently  charged^ 
one  would  think,  with  doctrines  and  dogmas,  with  vul- 
gar folly  £md  stupid  fanaticism,  with  unchristian  hate 
and  disputati<Mi  over  the  commands  of  God  and  the 
charity  of  Christ.  All  this  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  character,  and  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  credulity;  men  of  one  time  and  place  cannot 
with  justice  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  other 
times  and  places. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  Mormonism,  I 
would  here  remark,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  pref^ 
ace  to  this  volume,  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  treat  the 
subject  historically,  not  as  a  socisu,  political,  or  relig- 
ious partisan,  but  historically  to  deed  with  the  sect 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  as  I  would  deal  with 
any  other  body  of  people,  thus  carrying  over  Utah 
the  same  quality  of  work  which  I  have  applied  to  my 
entire  field,  whether  in  Alaska,  California,  or  Central 
America.  Whatever  they  may  be,  howsoever  right- 
eous or  wicked,  they  are  entitled  at  the  hand  of  those 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  to  a  dispassionate  and 
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respectful  hearing,  which  they  have  never  hacl.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  where  there  is  such  warmth  of 
feeling,  sudi  bitterness  and  animosity  as  is  here  dis- 
played on  both  sides,  we  must  expect  to  encounter  in 
our  evidence  much  exaggeration,  and  many  untruth- 
ful statements.  Most  that  has  been  written  on  either 
side  is  partisan — bitterly  so;  many  of  the  books  that 
have  been  published  are  ftiU  of  vile  and  licentious 
abuse — disgustingly  so.  Some  of  the  more  palpable 
lies,  some  -of  the  grosser  scurrility  and  more  blas- 
phemous vulgarity,  I  shall  onait  altogether. 

Again,  the  history  of  the  Mormons,  which  is  the 
early  history  of  Utah,  is  entitled  in  ite  ii*eatment  to 
this  consideration,  as  difierin^  from  that  of  other  sec- 
tions of  my  work,  and  to  this  only — that  whereas  in 
speaking  of  other  and  older  sects,  as  of  the  catholics 
in  Mexico  and  California,  and  of  the  methodists  and 
presbyterians  in  Oregon,  whose  tenets  having  long 
Dcen  established,  are  well  known,  and  have  iv>  imme- 
diate bearing  aside  from  the  general  influence  of  re- 
li^on  upon  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  any  anal- 
ysis of  doctrines  would  be  out  of  place,  such  analysis 
m  the  present  instance  is  of  primary  importance.  Or- 
dinarily, I  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  with  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  settlers  on  new  lands,  or  of  the 
builders  of  empire  in  any  of  its  several  phases,  social 
and  political,  the  historian  has  nothing  to  do,  except 
in  so  iar  as  belief  influences  actions  and  events.  As 
to  attempting  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any 
creed,  it  is  wnoUy  outside  of  his  province. 

Since  the  settlement  of  Utah  grew  immediately  out 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Mormons,  and  since  their 
persecutions  grew  out  of  the  doctrines  which  they  pro- 
mulgated, it  seems  to  me  essential  that  the  origin  and 
nature  of  their  religion  should  be  given.  And  as  they 
are  supposed  to  know  better  than  others  what  they 
believe  and  how  they  came  so  to  believe,  I  shall  let 
them  tell  their  own  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
their  religion,  carrying  along  with  it  the  commenta- 
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ries  of  their  opponents;  that  is,  giving  in  the  text 
the  narrative  proper,  and  in  the  notes  further  informa* 
tion,  elucidation,  and  counter-statements,  according  to 
my  custom.  All  this  by  no  means  implies,  here  or 
elsewhere  in  my  work,  that  when  a  Mormon  elder,  a 
catholic  priest,  or  a  baptist  preacher  says  he  had  a 
vision,  felt  within  him  some  supernatural  influence,  or 
said  a  prayer  which  produced  a  certain  result,  it  is 

E roper  or  relevant  for  me  to  stop  and  dispute  with 
im  whether  he  really  did  see,  feel,  or  experience  as 
alleged. 

As  to  the  material  facts  connected  with  the  story 
of  Mormonism,  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
the  Mormons  and  their  opposers;  but  in  the  reception 
and  interpretation  of  acts  and  incidents,  particmarly. 
in  the  acceptation  of  miraculous  assertions  and  spirit- 
ual manifestations,  they  are  as  widely  apart  as  the  two 
poles,  as  my  text  and  notes  clearly  demonstrate.  And 
finally,  I  would  have  it  clearly  understood  that  it  is 
my  purpose,  here  as  elsewhere  in  all  my  historical 
efforts,  to  impart  information  rather  than  attempt  to 
solve  problems. 

In  Sharon,  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  on  the  23d 
of  December,  1805,  was  born  Joseph  Smith  junior, 
presently  to  be  called  translator,  revelator,  seer, 
prophet,  and  founder  of  a  latter-day  dispensation. 
When  the  boy  was  ten  years  old,  his  father,  who  was 
a  farmer,  moved  with  his  family  to  Palmyra,  Wayne 
county.  New  York,  and  four  years  afterward  took  up 
his  abode  some  six  miles  south,  at  Manchester,  On- 
tario county.  Six  sons  and  three  daughters  com- 
prised the  family  of  Joseph  and  Lucy  Smith,  namely, 
Alvin,  Hyrum,  Joseph  junior,  Samuel  Harrison,  Will- 
iam, Don  Carlos,  Sophronia,  Catharine,  and  Lucy.* 

^  Much  has  been  nid  b^  the  enemies  of  Monnonism  against  the  Smith 
family.  'All  who  became  mtimate  with  them  during  this  period  [1820  to 
1830]  unite  in  representing  the  general  character  of  old  Joseph  and  wife, 
the  parents  of  the  pretended  propnet,  as  lazy,  indolent,  ignorant,  and  saper- 
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There  waa  much  excitement  over  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion in  this  section  at  the  time,  with  no  small  dis- 
cussion of  doctrines,  methodist,  baptist,  and  the  rest; 
and  about  a  year  later,  the  mother  and  four  of  the 
children  joined  the  presbyteriana 

But  young  Joseph  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the 
current  theologies,  and  he  was  greatly  troubled  what 
to  do.  Reading  his  bible  one  day,  he  came  upon  the 
passage,  ''If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God."  He  retired  to  the  woods  and  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees.     It  was  his  first  attempt  at  prayer. 

While  thus  engaged  a  vision  fell  upon  him.  Sud- 
denly he  was  seized  by  some  supernatural  power  of 
evil  import,  which  bound  him  body  and  soul.  He 
could  not  think;  he  could  not  speak;  thick  darkness 
gathered  round.  Presently  there  appeared  above  his 
head  a  pillar  of  light,  which  slowly  descended  and 
enveloped  him.  Immediately  he  was  delivered  from 
the  enemy;  and  in  the  sky  he  saw  two  bright  person- 
ages, one  of  whom  said,  pointing  to  the  other, ''  This 
is  my  beloved  son;  hear  him."  Then  he  asked  what 
he  should  do;  to  which  sect  he  should  unite  himself. 

stitioos,  havinff  a  firm  belief  in  ghosts  and  witohet;  the  telling  of  fortunes; 
pretending  to  Delieye  that  the  earth  was  filled  with  hidden  treasures,  buried 
there  by  Kid  or  the  Spaniards.  Being  miserably  poor,  and  not  much  dis- 
posed to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  by  labor,  the  energies  of  their  minds 
seemed  to  be  mostly  directed  toward  finding  where  these  treasures  were  con- 
cealed, and  the  best  modd  of  acquiring  their  possession.'  Howe^»  MarmonUm 
Unveiledf  11.  In  the  towns  of  Palmyra  and  Manchester,  in  1833,  documents 
defamatoiT  to  the  family  were  circulated  for  signature,  one  receiving  1 1  and 
another  61  names.  Given  with  signatures  in  JIawe*8  Mormoniam  Unveiled, 
261-2,  and  in  Kidder's  Mormonitm,  20-1.  See  also  OUhausen,  OescK  d. 
Morm.,  9-14,  103-10,  200-1;  OcuetU  of  Utah,  1874t  17;  Tucher^s  Origin  and 
Prog,  Mor,,  11-20.  In  one  of  these  documents,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  Peter 
IngcosoU,  he  said  that  the  Smith  family  emploved  most  of  their  time  in  gold- 
di^fing.  At  one  time  Joseph  Smith  senior  told  IngersoU  to  hold  a  mineral 
roa  in  his  hand,  a  piece  of  witch-hasel,  and  selects  a  place  to  stand  where 
be  was  to  whisper  directions  to  the  rod;  Smith  stood  apart,  throwing  himself 
into  Tsrious  shapes,  but  was  unable  to  produce  the  desired  effect  A^^ain  he 
took  a  stone  that  IngersoU  had  picked  up  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  mvaln- 
able;  looking  at  it  earnestly,  he  said  it  revealed  to  him  chests  of  gold  and 
silver  at  the  back  of  his  house;  and  putting  it  into  his  hat,  threw  himself 
into  various  attitudes,  and  soon  appeared  euausted;  then  in  a  faint  voice, 
ssid,  *If  you  only  knew  what  I  had  seen  you  would  believe.'  Some  time  be- 
fore Joseph's  discovenr  of  the  gold  plates,  the  elder  Smith  told  IngersoU 
that  a  book  had  been  found  in  Canada  in  a  hollow  tree  which  treated  of  the 
dinorei/  of  this  oontinsol 
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And  he  was  told  to  joia  none  of  them^  that  all  were 
corropt,  all  were  abomination  in  the  ejes  of  the  Lord. 
When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  still  gazing  eamestl  j 
up  into  heaven.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1820,  and 
Joseph  was  yet  scarcely  fifteen. 

When  the  young  prophet  began  to  prodaim  his 
vision,  the  wise  men  and  preachers  of  the  several  sects 
laughed  at  him;  called  him  a  silly  boy,  and  told  him 
that  if  his  mind  had  really  been  disturbed,  it  was  the 
devil's  doing.  ''Signs  and  revelations^"  said  they, 
''are  of  by-gone  times;  it  ill  befits  one  so  young  to 
lie  before  God  and  in  the  presence  of  his  people." 
"Nevertheless/*  replied  Joseph,  "I  have  had  a  vision." 
Then  they  reviled  him,  and  the  bov  became  disheart- 
ened and  was  entangled  again  in  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  under  the  heavy  hand  of  their  oppression. 

But  the  ^rit  of  the  Lord  could  not  thi»»  be 
quenched.  The  young  man  repented,  and  sought  and 
found  foraveness.  Retiring  to  his  bed,  midst  pray» 
and  supplication,  on  the  ni^t  of  September  21, 1823, 
presently  the  room  grew  light,  and  a  figure  robed  in 
exceeding  whiteness  stood  by  the  bedside,  the  feet 
not  touchinff  the  floor.  And  a  voice  was  heard,  say- 
ing, "  I  am  Moroni,  and  am  come  to  you,  Joseph,  as  a 
messenger  from  Grod,**  Then  the  angel  told  the  youth 
that  the  Lord  had  for  him  a  great  work  to  do,  that  his 
name  should  be  known  to  all  people,  and  of  him  should 
be  spoken  both  good  and  evil.  Me  told  him  of  a  book 
written  on  plates  of  gold,  and  containing  an  account 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  and  the 
gospel  as  delivered  to  them  by  Christ  He  said  that 
deposited  with  those  plates  were  two  stones  in  silver 
bows,  which,  fastened  to  a  breastplate,  constituted  the 
Urim  and  Thummim;  and  that  now  as  in  ancient  times 
the  possession  and  use  of  the  stones  constituted  a  seer, 
and  that  through  them  the  book  might  be  translated. 
After  offering  many  scriptural  quotations  from  both 
the  old  and  the  new  testament,  and  charging  the  young 
man  that  when  the  book  and  the  breastplate  w&re  de- 
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iivered  to  him  he  should  show  tiiem  to  no  one,  under 
pain  of  death  and  destruction — ^the  place  where  the 
plates  were  d^>o6ited  meanwhile  being  clearly  re- 
vealed to  his  mental  Ti8ioii«--the  light  in  the  room 
grew  dim,  as  Moroni  ascended  along  a  pathway  of 
glory  into  heaven,  cmd  finally  darkness  was  there  as 
before.  Tlie  visit  was  made  Hiree  times,  the  last 
ending  with  the  dawn,  when  Joseph  arose  greatly  ex*- 
hausted  and  went  into  the  field  to  wc^k. 

His  father,  observing  his  oondition,  sent  him  home; 
but  on  the  way  Joseph  fell  in  a  state  of  unconscious^ 
neds  to  the  ground.  Soon^  howev^,  the  voice  of 
M c»*oni  was  heard,  commanding  him  to  return  to  his 
father,  and  tell  him  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  young  man  obeyed.  The  father  answered  that 
it  was  of  Uod;  ihe  son  should  do  as  the  messenger 
had  said.  Then  Joseph,  knowing  from  the  vision 
where  the  plates  were  hidden,  went  to  the  west 
side  of  a  hill,  called  the  hill  Cumorah,  near  the  town 
of  Muichester,  and  beneath  a  large  stone,  part  of 
whose  top  appeared  above  the  ground^  in  a  stone 
box/  he  found    the   plates,^  the   urim   and   thum- 

•Ottver  CkiwdMy  stated  thftth«Tkitedtliefepoi»aad  that 'at  the  bottom 
of  thia  [hde]  lay  a  sfconeof  laito^Ie  aixe,  the  spper  smfaoe  being  smooth. 
At  eaoh  edge  waa  placed  a  Urge  qoantitjr  of  oemeot,  aad  into  this  cement  at 
the  four  edges  of  tiiis  atone  were  plaoed  erect  four  others,  their  lower  edges 
isstlnff  in  the  oement  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  first  stone.  The  four  last 
mmed'WheB  placed ersot  formed  a  box,  tiie  cenMrs»  or  where  the  edf^  of 
the  four  came  in  contact,  were  also  cemented  so  finnly  that  the  moisture 
from  withont  waa  prevented  from  entering.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
the  Inner  sulsees  of  the  lour  erect  or  side  stones  were  smooth.  The  box 
was  suffidsntdy  large  to  admit  a  braastnlate.  From  tiie  bottom  of  the  box 
or  from  the  breastplate  arose  three  small  {nllars,  composed  of  the  same  de- 
acrtption  of  oement  aa  that  used  on  the  ed^^es;  and  upon  these  three  nillars 
were  i^aoed  the  reoords.  The  box  containmff  the  records  was  coverea  with 
another  stoae^  the  lower  ssxiace  being  flat  and  the  upper  crowning.*  Mcbchaiy^M 
Th€  Mcnmm$,20. 

'Orson  Pratt  thus  describes  the  plates,  Fisiofis,  14:  'These  records  were 
ongraved  cm  i^aitaa,  whidi  had  the  appeacanoe  of  gold.  Each  plate  was  not 
hr  from  seven  by  eight  iBohes  in  widtib  and  length,  being  not  quite  as  thick 
as  coBunon  tin.  Thev  were  filled  on  both  sides  with  engravings  in  Egyptian 
chancters,  and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  fast- 
ened at  one  edfle  with  tfafee  rings  running  through  the  whole.  This  volume 
was  about  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  a  part  cc  it  waa  aealed.  The  char- 
aetets  or  letten  npon  the  nnaealed  part  were  email  and  beantifnUjr  engraved. 
The  whole  hock  exhibited  many  marka  of  antiquity  in  ita  oonatmction,  aa  well 
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mim/  and  the  breastplate.'  But  when  he  was  about  tQ 
take  them  out  Moroni  stood  beside  him  and  said,  ''Not 
yet;  meet  me  here  at  this  time  each  year  for  four  years, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do."    Joseph  obeyed. 

The  elder  Smith  was  poor,  and  the  lx>ys  were  some- 
times obliged  to  hire  themselves  out  as  laborers.  It 
was  on  the  22d  of  September^  1823,  that  the  plates 
were  found.  The  following  year  Alvin  died,  and  in 
October  1825  Joseph  went  to  work  for  Josiah  Stoal, 
in  Chenango  county.  This  man  had  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  silver  mine  at  Harmony,  Pennsylvania, 
said  to  have  been  once  worked  by  Spaniards.  Thither 
Joseph  went  with  the  other  men  to  dig  for  silver,* 

atmachskillintheartof  engraTing.'  IntheintrodiiotioiitotiieBooibq/*ifor- 
mon  (New  York  ed.),  Tiu.»  U  given  esflentially  the  same  description.  See 
also  Bonwiek^s  MontWM  and  Silver  Mines,  61;  Bertrandt  Mem.  d*un  Mor.^  2&; 
OUhausen,  Oe$ch,  d.  Morm,,  12-29;  Stenkouae,  Leu  Mormons,  i.-viL ;  Ferris* 
Utah  and  The  Mormons,  58;  Machafs  The  Mormons,  15-22;  Smucber's  Hist. 
Mormons,  18-28.  For  fac-simile  of  writing  on  ffolden  plates,  see  Beadle^s 
L^e  in  Utah,  25.  For  illustrations  of  the  bill,  miding  the  plates,  etc,  see 
Maekay*s  The  Mormons,  15;  Smucker*s  Hist,  Mormons,  24;  Tucher^s  Origin 
and  Prog,  Mor,,  frontispiece.  When  sceptics  ask,  Why  are  not  the  pla^ 
forthcondng?  believers  ask  in  turn.  Why  are  not  forthcoming  the  stone  tables 
of  Moses?    And  yet  the  ten  commandments  are  today  accepted. 

*  *With  the  book  were  found  the  urim  and  thummim,  two  transparent 
crystals  set  in  the  rims  of  a  bow.  These  pebbles  were  the  seer*s  instru- 
ment whereby  the  mystery  of  hidden  things  was  to  be  revealed  I'  Intro- 
duction to  Book  qf  Mormon  (New  York  ed.),  viiL  'The  best  attainable  defi- 
nition of  the  ancient  urim  and  thummim  is  quite  vague  and  indirtinct.  An 
accepted  biblical  lexicogn^her  gives  the  meaning  as  **  light  and  perfection," 
or  the  **  shining  and  the  p«rf ect.^*  The  following  is  quot^  from  Butterworth*s 
Concordance:  **  There  are  various  conjectures  about  the  urim  and  thummim, 
whether  they  were  the  stones  in  ite  high-priest's  breastplate,  or  something 
distinct  from  them;  which  it  \b  not  wortn  our  while  to  inquire  into,  since 
God  has  left  it  a  secret  It  is  evident  that  the  urim  and  thummim  were 
appointed  to  inquire  of  God  by,  on  momentous  occasions,  and  continued  in 
use,  as  some  think,  only  till  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  all  con- 
clude that  this  was  never  restored  after  its  destruction."*  Tucker's  Origin  and 
Prog.  Mor.,  32. 

^*A  breastplate  such  as  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  defend  the  chest 
fr6m  the  arrows  and  weapons  of  their  enemy.'  Maekay^s  The  Mormons,  20. 

•  *  Hence  arose  the  very  prevalent  story  of  my  havins  been  a  money  digger.' 
Hist.  Joseph  Smith,  in  Times  and  Seasons,  May  2,  I84£  It  seems  from  this, 
or  some  other  cause,  that  the  foUowers  of  Smith  have  never  regarded  mining 
with  favor,  although  some  of  them  at  times  have  engaged  in  that  occupation. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  Mormons  were  among  the  first 
in  the  field,  at  Ck>loma,  at  Mormon  Bar,  and  elsewhere.  Left  there  a  little 
longer,  they  would  soon  have  gathered  barrels  of  the  precious  dust;  but 
promptly  upon  the  call  they  dropped  their  tools,  abandoned  their  brilliant 
prospects,  and  crossing  the  Sierra,  began  to  build  homes  among  their  people 
In  the  untenanted  desert. 
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boarding  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Hale.  After  a  month^s 
fruitless  effort  Stoal  was  induced  by  Joseph  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking;  but  meanwhile  the  youth  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Hale's  pretty  daughter,  Emma, 
and  wished  to  marry  her.  Hale  objected,  owing  to 
his  continued  assertions  that  he  had  seen  visions,  and 
the  resulting  persecutions;  so  Joseph  took  Emma  to 
the  house  of  Squire  Tarbill,  at  South  Bainbridge, 
where  they  were  married  the  18th  of  January,  1827^ 
and  thence  returned  to  his  father's  farm,  where  he 
worked  during  the  following  season.^ 

Every  year  went  Joseph  to  the  hill  Cumorah  to 
hold  communion  with  the  heavenly  messenger,  and  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1827,  Moroni  delivered  to  him 
the  plates,®  and  the  urim  and  thummim  with  which 
to  translate  them,  charging  him  on  pain  of  dire  dis- 


^  Amonff  the  many  charges  of  wxonff-doiiig  ascribed  to  Smith  froi 
last,  was  uiat  of  having  stolen  Hale^  daughter.    In  answer  it  is  i 


I  from  first  to 
I  said  that 
the  yomig  woman  was  of  age,  and  had  the  right  to  marry  whom  and  as  she 
chose. 

*  *  When  the  appointed  hour  came,  the  prophet,  assuming  his  practised 
air  of  mystery,  took  in  hand  his  money-dimnff  spade  and  a  large  napkin, 
and  went  o£f  in  silence  and  alone  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  and  after  an 
absence  of  some  three  hours,  returned,  apparently  with  his  sacred  charge  con- 
cealed  within  the  folds  of  the  napkin.  Bemindinff  the  (Smith)  family  of  the 
ork[inal  *'c(»nmand'*  as  revealed  to  him,  strict  injunction  of  non-intervention 
and  non-inspection  was  ^ven  to  them,  under  the  same  terrible  penalty  as  be- 
fore denounced  for  its  violation.  Conflicting  stories  were  afterwards  told  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  keeping  the  book  in  concealment  and  safety,  which 
are  not  worth  reifeatinff,  further  than  to  mention  that  the  first  place  of  secre- 
tion was  said  to  oe  under  a  heavy  hearthstone  in  the  Smith  family  mansion. 
Smith  told  a  fxightful  story  of  the  display  of  celestial  pyrotechnics  on  the  ex- 
posure to  his  view  of  the  sacred  book — the  angel  who  had  led  him  to  the  dis- 
covery a^ain  appearing  as  his  suide  and  protector,  and  confronting  ten  thou- 
sand devils  gathered  there,  witn  their  menacing  sulphurous  flame  and  smoke, 
to  deter  him  from  his  purpose  1  This  story  was  repeated  and  magnified  by 
ihe  believers,  and  no  doubt  aided  the  experiment  upon  superstitious  minak 
which  eventuated  so  successfully.'  IStciDer's  Orig,  and  Prog,  Mor,,  30-^1. 
'A  great  variety  of  contradictory  stories  were  related  by  the  Smith  family 
before  they  had  anv  fixed  plan  of  operation,  req>ecting  the  finding  of  the 
plates  from  which  tneir  book  was  translated.  One  Ib,  that  after  the  plates 
were  taken  from  their  hiding-place  bv  Jo,  he  again  laid  them  down,  looked 
into  the  hole,  where  he  saw  a  toad,  which  immediatel^r  transformed  itself  into 
a  spirit  and  gave  him  a  tremendous  blow.  Another  is,  that  after  he  had  ffot 
the  plates,  a  spirit  assaulted  him  with  the  intention  of  getting  them  from  his 
possession,  ana  actually  jerked  them  out  of  his  hands.  Jo,  nothing  daunted, 
seized  them  again,  and  started  to  run,  when  his  Satanic  majesty,  or  the  spirit, 
applied  his  foot  to  the  prophet's  seat  of  honor  which  raised  three  or  four  feet 
mnn  the  ground.'  Howes  Mormonigm  Unveiled,  275-G.  The  excavation 
was  at  the  time  said  to  be  160  feet  in  extent,  though  that  is  probably  an  ex- 
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aeter  to  guard  them  well  until  he  should  call  for 
them.  Persecutions  increased  wh^i  it  was  known 
that  Joseph  had  in  his  possession  the  plates  of  gold, 
and  ever  J  art  that  Satan  coald  devise  or  put  in  force 
throi^  the  agency  of  wicked  men  was  employed  to 

•ggermtian.  It  bad  a  walmtKatiai.  door  ol  two^inoh  plMik*  and  a  tecare  look. 
Lapse  of  time  and  other  causes  hare  almost  effkoed  its  existence.  TwJser^s 
Origin  and  Prog.  Mcr,^  4a  *ln  )848»  Bear  Kinderhook,  BlincMS,  in  exoa- 
vating  a  large  mound,  six  biMs  nlatea  were  disooTered  of  a  bell-shape  four 
inches  in  length  and  covered  wiui  ancient  characters.  They  were  Isstened 
together  with  two  iron  wiree  almost  enticely  oorroded,  and  were  found, 
along  with  charcoal,  ashes,  and  human  bonesi,  more  than  twelve  feet  below 
the  surface  of  a  mound  of  the  sugar-loaf  form,  common  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Lscse  trees  srowiiu^  upon  these  wtificial  mounds  attest  their  great 
antiquity. .  .No  key  has  yet  been  discovered  for  the  inteipretatton  of  the 
en^vinss  upon  these  brass  pfastes,  or  of  the  strange  gylpba  upon  the 
rums  of  Otolum  in  Mexico.'  Daniel  Weddeibum,  m  Popuiar  Science  MonUUft 
Deo.  1876;  see  also  Time*  and  Seaeone^  iv.  186-7,  and  encraved  cuts  in  Tay^ 
lor^s  DiacumenB,  and  in  M(»ekaw*B  7he  Mermone^  26-7.  On  the  bothoritv  ol 
Kidder,  MormonMm,  23-6^  WiUard  Chase,  a  carpenter,  said:  'In  the  fore 
part  of  September  (I  believe)  1827,  th^  prophet  requested  me  to  make  him  a 
chest,  informing  me  that  he  designed  to  move  back  to  Pennsylvania,  and  ex- 
peoting  soon  to  get  his  gold  bool^  he  waited  a  ohest  to  lock  it  mp,  giving  me 
to  understand,  at  the  same  time,  tiiai  if  I  would  make  the  chest  ne  woald 
give  me  a  share  in  the  book.  I  told  him  mv  business  was  such  that  I  could 
not  make  it;  but  if  he  would  bring  the  book  to  me,  I  would  lock  it  up  for 
him.  He  said  that  would  not  do,  aa  he  was  eommaaded  to  keep  it  two  years 
wiUiout  letting  it  eosn»  to  the  eye  of  any  one  but  himself.  Tms  command- 
ment, however,  he  did  not  keep,  for  in  leas  than  two  years  twelve  men  said 
they  had  seen  ii  I  told  him  to  get  it  and  oonvinoe  me  of  its  existence,  and 
I  would  make  him  a  chest;  but  he  said  that  would  not  do;  as  he  must  havo  a 
ehesttolook  thebodc  in  asso<maahe  tookitoutof  theground.  I  saw  him 
a  fews  days  after,  when  he  told  me  I  must  make  the  ohest  I  told  him  plainly 
tiiat  I  could  not,  upon  which  he  told  me  that  I  eoold  have  no  share  in  the  book. 
A  few  weeks  after  this  conversation  he  came  to  my  house  and  related  the 
following  stozy:  That  on  the  22d  ai  September  he  arose  early  in  the  morning 
and  took  a  one-horse  wagon  of  some  one  that  had  staged  over  night  at  their 
house,  without  leave  or  uo«Me;  and,  together  with  hu  wife,  repaired  to  the 
hill  which  oontained  Uie  book.  He  lef t liis  wife  in  the  wagon,  by  the  road, 
and  went  alone  to  the  hill,  a  distance  of  iliirty  or  fort^  hms  from  the  road; 
he  said  he  then  UkAl  the  book  out  of  tlM  grouim  and  hid  it  in  a  tree-top  and 
returned  home.  He  then  went  to  the  town  of  Maeedon  to  work.  After 
about  ten  days,  it  having  been  suggested  that  some  one  had  got  his  book,  hia 
wife  went  after  hhn;  he  nired  a  horee,  and  went  home  in  the  afternoon,  stay^ 
long  enough  to  drink  one  cup  ai  tea,  and  then  went  for  hia  book^  found  it 
safe,  took  off  hia  frock,  wn»t  it  round  it,  put  it  under  his  arm,  and  ran  all 
the  way  home,  a  distance  of  about  two  muea.  He  aaid  he  should  think  it 
would  WMgh  sixty  pounds,  and  was  sire  it  would  weigh  forty.  On  his  return 
home  he  said  he  was  attacked  by  two  men  in  the  woods,  and  knocked  them 
both  down  and  made  his  esoa|>e,  arrived  safe,  and  secured  his  treasure.  He 
tiien  observed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  stone  (which  he  acknowledged 
belottsed  to  me)  he  would  not  have  obtained  the  book.  A  few  days  after- 
ward he  told  one  of  my  neighbors  that  he  had  not  got  any  such  book,  and 
never  had;  but  that  he  tM.  the  story  to  deceive  the  damned  fool  (meaning 
me),  to  get  him  to  make  a  chest.'  Others  give  other  accounts,  but  it  sesma 
to  me  not  worth  while  to  foUow  then  furUMTn 
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wrest  them  from  him.  But  almighty  power  and  wis-) 
dom  prevailed,  and  the  Baxxed  rehcs  were  safely  kept 
till  the  day  the  messenger  called  for  them^  when  they 
were  delivered  into  his  hands,  Joseph  meanwhile  hav- 
ing aecomplii^ed  hy  tibem  aJl  that  was  required  of 
him. 

And  now  so  fierce  becomes  the  fieiy  malevol^ice  (rf 
the  enemy  that  Joseph  is  obliged  to  fly.'  He  is  very 
poor,  having  absolutely  toothing,  until  a  fanner  named 
Martin  Harris  has  pity  on  him  and  gives  him  fiftv 
dollars,"  with  which  he  is  enabled  to  go  with  his  mfe 
to  her  old  home  in  Pennsylvania.^^  Immediately  after 
his  arrival  there  in  December,  he  begins  copying  the 

*'Soon  the  news  of  his  disooyeriM  spread  abroad  thrott^oat  aU  those 
parts. .  .The  house  was  frequentlv  beset  by  mobs  and  eyil-designiiifl;  p^rsonil. 
Several  times  he  was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped.  Ever^  device  was 
nsed'to  set  the  plates  away  from  him.  And  beins  continoallv  in  danger  of 
his  life  from  a  gang  of  abandoned  wretches^  he  at  length  concluded  to  leave 
the  place,  and  go  to  Pennsylvania;  and  accordingly  packed  up  his  goods, 
putane  the  plates  into  a  burel  of  besiis,  and  pnx^eeaed  upon  nis  journey. 
&e  haa  not  gone  far  before  he  was  overtaken  by  an  officer  with  a  search-war- 
rant, who  flattered  himself  with  the  id)ea  that  he  should  sorelv  obtain  the 
plates;  after  searching  very  diligently,  he  was  sadly  disappointed  at  not  find- 
ing them.  Mr  Smith  then  drove  on,  but  before  he  jg;ot  to  his  journey's  end 
he  was  again  overtaken  by  an  officer  on  the  same  busmess,  and  after  ransack- 
ing the  wagon  very  carefully,  he  went  his  way  as  much  chagrined  as  the  first 
at  not  being  able  to  discover  the  object  of  his  research.  Without  any  fur- 
ther molestation,  he  pursued  his  journey  until  he  came  to  tiie  northern  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  which  part  his  father-in* 
law  resided.'  PraU's  Viaioru.  15. 

'*  *  In  the  neighborhood  (of  Smith's  old  home)  there  lived  a  farmer  possessed 
of  some  money  and  more  credulity.  Every  wind  of  doctrine  affected  him. 
He  had  been  m  turn  a  quaker,  a  Wesleyan,  a  bi^tist,  a  presbyterian.  His 
heterogeneous  and  unsettled  views  admirably  qualified  him  for  disciptoship 
where  novelty  was  paramonnt,  and  concrete  things  were  invested  with  the 
enchantment  of  mystery.  He  was  enraptured  with  the  youns  prophet,  and 
offered  him  fif^  dollars  to  ud  in  the  publication  of  his  new  bible.'  Taylder^s 
JiarmOn$t  xxviii.-ix. 

"  'Soon  after  Smith's  arrival  at  Harmony,  Isaac  Hale  (Smith's  father-ln- 
hm)  heard  he  had  broujy^ht  a  wonderful  box  of  plates  with  him.  Hale  "was 
shown  a  box  in  which  it  is  said  they  were  contained,  which  had  to  all  ap- 
pearanoss  been  used  as  a  glass  box  <^  the  eommon  window-elass.  I  was 
allowed  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  bene,  and  they  ^ve  me  to  understand  that 
tiie  book  of  plates  was  then  in  the  box — into  which,  however,  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  look.  I  inquired  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  who  was  to  be  the  first  who 
would  be  allowed  to  see  the  book  of  plates.  He  said  it  was  a  young  child. 
After  this  I  became  dissatisfied,  ana  informed  him  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  my  house  of  that  description,  which  I  oould  not  be  allowed  to  see, 
He  must  take  it  away;  if  he  did  not,  I  was  determined  to  see  it  After  that 
tbe  plates  were  said  to  be  hid  in  the  woods."'  Howe's  MormtnUem  UnvtUedL 
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characters  on  the  plates^  Martin  Harris  coming  to  his 
assistance,  and  by  means  of  the  urim  and  thummim 
manages  to  translate  some  of  them^  which  work  is 
continued  till  February  1828.  Harris'  wife  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious  about  the  matter,  and  finally  obtains 
possession  through  her  husband  of  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript."    About  this  time  Harris  takes  a  copy 

»  Martin  Harris  'says  he  wrote  a  oonaideFable  part  oi  the  book  as  Smith 
dictated;  and  at  one  time  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was  so  great  that  a  screen 
was  hung  np  between  him  ana  the  proj^het;  at  other  times  the  prophet  wonld 
•it  in  a  omerent  room,  or  np  stairs,  while  the  Lord  was  communicatinff  to  him 
the  contents  of  the  plates.  He  does  not  pretend  that  he  ever  saw  the  won- 
derfai  plates  but  once,  althoogh  he  and  Smith  were  engaged  for  months  in 
deciphering  their  contents.'  Mormoniam  Unveiled,  14.  'Harris  rendered 
Smith  valuable  assistance  by  transcribing  for  him,  since  he  could  not  write 
himself.  Poor  Martin  was  unfortunately  gifted  with  a  troublesome  wife.  Her 
inquisitive  and  domineeringnature  made  him  dread  unpleasant  results  from 
his  present  engagement.  His  manuscript  had  reached  110  pages,  and  he 
therefore  begged  permission  to  read  it  to  ner  *' with  the  hope  that  it  might 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  her  feelings. "  His  request  was  at  length  granted; 
but  through  carelessness  or  perfidy,  while  in  his  house,  the  precious  docu- 
ment was  irrecoverably  lost.  Joseph  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  of  this 
hinderance,  but  more  irom  the  anger  of  heaven  which  was  manifested  against 
him.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  resumed  his  task,  having  secured  the  services 
of  another  scribe,  Oliver  Cowdery,  a  school-master  in  the  neighborhood. 
Martin  Harris,  earnest  as  he  was,  had  never  yet  been  favored  Mrith  a  sisht  of 
the  golden  plates.  He  liad  not  attained  to  sufficient  purity  of  mind;  but  a 
copy  of  a  small  portion  of  their  contents  was  placed  in  nis  Imnds,  and  this  he 
was  told  he  might  show  to  any  scholar  in  the  world,  if  he  wished  to  be  sat- 
isfied. Accordingly  he  started  for  New  York,  sought  Professor  Anthon 
i Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D. ,  then  adjunct  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Colum- 
>ia  College),  and  requested  his  opinion.'  Taylder's  Mormons,  xxxviii.-ix. 
'  She  (Hanis's  wife)  contrived  in  her  husband^s  sleep  to  steal  from  him  the 
particular  source  of  her  disturbance,  and  burned  the  manuscript  to  ashes. 
For  years  she  kept  this  incendiarism  a  profound  secret  to  herself,  even  nntil 
after  the  book  was  published.  Smith  and  Harris  held  her  accountable  for  the 
theft,  but  supposed  she  had  handed  the  manuscript  to  some  *' evil-designing 

Sersons,"  to  be  used  somehow  in  injuring  their  cause.  A  fend  was  thus  pro- 
uced  between  husband  and  wife  which  was  never  reconciled.  Great  con- 
sternation now  pervaded  the  Mormon  circles.  The  reappearance  of  the  myste- 
rious stranger  (who  had  before  visited  the  Smiths)  was  again  the  subject  of 
inquiry  and  conjecture  by  observers,  from  whom  was  withheld  all  explanation 
of  nis  identity  or  purpose.  It  was  not  at  first  an  easy  task  to  convince  the 
prophet  of  the  entire  innocency  of  his  trusted  friend  Harris  in  the  matter  of 
this  calamitous  event,  though  mutual  confidence  and  friendship  were  ultimately 
restored.'  Tucker's  Ot-ig,  and  Prog,  Mor,y  46.  Of  this  lost  manuscript  Smith 
afterward  wrote:  '  Some  time  after  Mr  H!arris  had  begun  to  write  for  me  he 
began  to  tease  me  to  give  him  liberty  to  carry  the  writings  home  and  show 
them,  and  desired  of  me  that  I  would  inquire  of  the  Lora  through  the  urim 
and  thummim  if  he  might  not  do  so.'  To  two  inquiries  the  reply  was  no,  but 
a  third  application  resulted  in  permission  being  ffrauted  under  certain  re- 
strictions, which  were,  that  Harris  might  show  the  papers  to  his  brother, 
his  wife,  her  sister,  his  father  and  mother,  and  to  no  one  else.  Accordingly 
Smith  required  Harris  to  bind  himself  in  a  covenant  to  him  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  he  would  not  do  oUierwise  than  had  been  directed.    '  He 
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of  some  of  the  characters  to  Now  York  city,  where 
he  submits  them  to  the  examination  of  Jrrofessor 
Anthon  and  Dr  Mitchell,  who  pronounce  them  to 
be  Egyptian,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.^    Then 

did  10/  says  Smith.  'He  bound  himself  as  I  required  of  him,  took  the 
writings,  and  went  tiis  way.  Notwithstanding ...  he  did  show  them  to  others, 
and  by  stratagem  they  got  them  away  from  hmi.'  SmUh^  in  Times  and  Sea- 
wnst  lii  7S5-6. 

^  In  a  letter  to  K  D.  Howe,  printed  in  his  book,  and  in  the  introduction 
to  the  New  York  edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon^  Prof.  Anthon,  among  other 
statements,  denies  that  he  ever  gave  a  certificate.    The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

'New  York,  February  17,  1834. 

'  Dbab  Sir:  I  received  yonr  letter  of  the  9th,  and  lose  no  time  in  making 
a  reply.  The  whole  stor^  about  my  i>ronouncing  the  Mormon  inscription  to 
be  reformed  Eeyptian  hierogylphics  is  perfectly  false.  Some  years  ago,  a 
plain, 'apparently  simple>heartea  farmer  called  on  me  with  a  note  from  Dr 
Mitchell,  of  our  city,  now  dead,  reqnestiiiff  me  to  decipher,  if  possible,  the 
paper  which  the  farmer  would  hand  me.  upon  examining  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, I  soon  oame  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  all  a  trick — ^perhaps  a  hoax. 
When  I  asked  the  person  who  brought  it  how  he  obtained  the  writing,  he  save 
me  the  following  account:  A  gold  book  consisting  of  a  number  of  plates,  fast- 
ened together  by  wires  of  the  same  material,  had  been  dug  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  along  with  it  an  enormous  pair  of  specta- 
cles. These  spectacles  were  so  large  tlmt  if  any  person  attempted  to  look 
through  them,  his  two  eyes  would  look  through  one  glass  only,  the  spectacles 
in  Question  being  altogether  too  large  for  the  human  face.  "  Whoever,"  he 
said,  "  examined  the  plates  throuf^h  the  glasses  was  enabled  not  only  to  read 
them,  but  fully  to  understand  their  meanmg."  All  this  knowledge,  however 
was  confined  to  a  youns  man,  who  had  the  trunk  containing  the  book  and  specta- 
des  in  his  sole  possession.  This  young  man  was  placed  behind  a  curtain  in  a 
garret  in  a  farm-house,  and  being  thus  concealed  from  view,  he  put  on  the 
"  jr,  or  rather  looked  through  one  of  the  glasses,  deciphered 


e  characters  in  the  book,  and  having  committed  some  of  them  to  paper, 
handed  copies  from  behind  the  curtain  to  those  who  stood  outside,  siot  a 
word  was  said  about  their  being  deciphered  by  the  gift  of  Qod.  Everything 
in  this  way  was  effected  by  the  large  pair  of  spectacles.  The  farmer  added 
tiaat  he  had  been  requested  to  contrioute  a  sum  of  money  toward  the  publica- 
tion of  the  golden  book,  the  contents  of  which  would,  as  he  was  told,  produce 
an  entire  c£uige  in  the  world,  and  save  it  from  ruin.  So  urgent  had  been 
these  solicitations,  that  he  intended  selling  his  farm  and  giving  the  amount  to 
those  who  wished  to  publish  the  plates.  As  a  last  precautionary  step,  he  had 
resolved  to  come  to  New  York,  and  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  learned  about 
the  meaning  of  the  paper  which  he  brought  with  him,  and  which  had  been 
given  him  as  part  of  the  contents  of  the  l^ok,  although  no  translation  had  at 
that  time  been  made  by  the  young  man  with  spectacles.  On  hearing  this  odd 
story,  I  changed  mv  opinion  about  the  paper,  and  instead  of  viewing  it  any 
lon^^er  as  a  hoax,  I  began  to  regard  it  as  part  of  a  scheme  to  cheat  the  farmer 
of  bis  money,  and  I  communicated  my  suspicions  to  him,  warning  him  to  be- 
mre  of  rogues.  He  requested  an  opinion  from  me  in  writing,  which,  of 
coarse,  I  declined  to  give,  and  he  then  took  his  leave,  taking  his  paper  with 
him.  This  paper  in  question  was,  in  fact,  a  singular  scroll.  It  consisted  of 
all  kinds  of  singular  characters  disposed  in  columns,  and  had  evidently  been 
prepared  by  some  person  who  had  before  him  at  the  time  a  book  containing 
yanooB  alphabets,  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses  and  flourishes;  Roman 
letten  inyerted  or  placed  sideways  were  arranged  and  placed  in  perpendicular 
fi^^iT^mna^  uid  the  whole  ended  in  a  rude  delineation  of  a  circle,  divided  into 
Hbx.  VtUL   4 
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Joseph  buys  of  his  wife's  father  a  small  farm  and  goes 
to  work  on  it.  In  February  1829  he  receives  a  visit 
from  his  own  father,  at  which  time  a  revelation  comes 
to  Joseph  Smith  senior,  through  the  son,  calling  him 
to  faith  and  good  works.  The  month  following  Mar- 
tin Harris  asks  for  and  receives  a  revelation,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  regarding  the  plates,  wherein  the 
said  Harris  is  told  that  Joseph  has  in  his  possession 
the  plates  which  he  claims  to  have,  that  they  were 
delivered  to  him  by  the  Lord  God,  who  likewise  gave 
him  power  to  translate  them,  and  that  he,  Harris, 
should  bear  witness  of  the  same.  Three  months 
later,  Harris  having  meanwhile  acted  as  his  scribe, 
Joseph  is  commanded  to  rest  for  a  season  in  his  work 
of  translating  until  directed  to  take  it  up  again. 

varioos  compartments,  arched  with  varioos  strange  marks,  and  evidently 
copied  after  the  Mexican  calendar  given  by  Homboldt,  but  copied  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  betray  the  source  whence  it  was  derived.  I  am  thus  particular  aa 
to  the  contents  of  the  paper,  inasmuch  as  I  have  frequently  conversed  with 
friends  on  the  subject  since  the  Mormon  excitement  began,  and  well  remem- 
ber that  the  paper  contained  anything  else  but  Egyptianhiero^Ivphics.  Some 
time  after,  thelarmer  paid  me  a  second  visit.  He  brought  with  nim  the  ^old 
book  in  print,  and  offered  it  to  me  for  sale.  I  decUned  purchasing.  He  tneu. 
asked  permission  to  leave  the  book  with  me  for  examination.  I  declined  re- 
ceiving it,  although  his  manner  was  strangely  urgent.  I  adverted  once  more 
to  the  roguery  wmch,  in  my  opinion,  had  bden  practised  upon  him,  and  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  uie  gold  plates.  He  informed  me  they  were  in  a 
trunk  with  the  spectacles.  I  advised  him  to  go  to  a  magistrate  and  have  the 
trunk  examined.  He  said  the  curse  of  Ood  would  come  upon  him  if  he  did. 
On  my  pressing  him,  however,  to  go  to  a  magistrate,  he  told  me  he  would 
open  the  trunk  if  I  would  take  the  curse  of  God  noon  myself.  I  replied  I 
would  do  so  with  the  sreatest  willingness,  and  would  incur  every  risk  of  that 
nature,  provided  I  could  only  extricate  him  from  the  grasp  of  the  rogues.  He 
then  l^t  me.  I  have  given  you  a  full  statement  of  aU  that  1  know  respecting 
the  origin  of  Mormonism,  and  must  beg  of  you,  as  a  personal  favor,  to  publish 
this  letter  immediately,  should  you  find  my  name  mentioned  again  by  these 
wretched  fanatics.  Yours  respectfully,  *Chablbs  Anthon.' 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  Smith  never  claimed  that  the  characters  were 
the  ordinary  Greek  or  Hebrew,  but  were  what  he  called  Reformed  Egyptian* 
Harris  says:  '  He  ^ve  me  a  certificate  which  I  took  and  put  into  my  DockelL 
and  was  lust  leaving  the  house  when  Mr  Anthon  called  me  back,  and  asked 
me  how  the  young  man  found  out  that  there  were  gold  plates  in  the  place 
where  he  found  them.  I  answered  that  an  angel  of  God  had  revealed  it  unto 
him.  He  then  said  unto  me,  Let  me  see  that  certificate.  I  accordingly  took 
it  out  of  my  pocket  and  gave  it  to  him,  when  he  took  it  and  tore  it  to  pieces, 
saying  that  there  was  no  such  thing  now  as  ministering  of  angels,  and  that  if 
I  womd  bring  the  plates  to  him  he  would  translate  them,  i  informed  him 
that  part  of  the  plates  were  sealed,  and  that  I  was  forbidden  to  brina  them; 
he  replied,  **  I  cannot  read  a  sealed  book."  I  left  him  and  went  to  Dr  Mit- 
chell, who  sanctioned  what  Professor  Anthon  had  said  respecting  both  the 
characters  and  the  translation.'  Pearl  of  Great  Price^  xiii  54. 
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The  tenor  of  the  book  of  Mormon**  is  in  this  wise: 
Following  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  tower  of 
Babel,  the  peoples  of  the  earth  were  scattered  abroad, 
one  colony  being  led  by  the  Lord  across  the  ocean  to 
America.  Fifteen  hundred  years  after,  or  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  they  were  destroyed  for  their 
wickedness.  Of  the  original  number  was  Jared, 
among  whose  descendants  was  the  prophet  Ether, 
who  was  their  historian.  Ether  lived  to  witness  the 
extinction  of  his  nation,  and  under  divine  direction  he 
deposited  his  history  in  a  locality  where  it  was  found 
by  a  second  colony,  Israelites  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 
who  came  from  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  colony,  namely,  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Thus  was  America  repeopled; 
the  second  colony  occupied  the  site  of  the  first,  mul- 
tiplied and  became  rich,  and  in  time  divided  into  two 
nations,  the  Nephites  and  the  Lamanites,  so  called 
from  their  respective  founders,  Nephi  and  Laman. 
The  former  advanced  in  civilization,  but  the  Laman- 
ites lapsed  into  barbarism,  and  were  the  immediate 
progenitors  of  the  American  aboriginals. 

The  Nephites  were  the  beloved  of  the  Lord.  To 
them  were  given  visions  and  angels'  visits;  to  them 
the  Christ  appeared  with  gifts  of  gospel  and  prophecy. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  golden  age  of  a  favored  people; 
but  in  a  time  of  temptation,  some  three  or  four  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  they  fell,  and  were  destroyed  by 

M  <  The  word  "  Monnon,"  the  name  ^yen  to  his  book,  is  the  Ezifl;liBh  termi- 
nation of  the  Greek  word  mormoo^  which  we  find  defined  in  an  old,  obsolete 
dictionaiy  to  mean  bngbear,  hobgoblin,  raw  bead,  and  bloody  bones.'  Howe^» 
Mormonism  Unveiled,  21.  *The  word  "Mormon**  is  neither  Greek  nor  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  bat  from  the  "reformed  Egyptian.*' '  BeWa  Reply  to 
Theobald,  2.  In  Times  and  Setuons,  Mr  Smith  writes  as  follows  with  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  Mormon : '  '  We  say  from  the  Saxon,  good;  the 
Dane,  god;  the  €k>th,  goda;  the  German,  gut;  the  Dutch,  goed;  the  Latin, 
bonus;  the  G^^eek,  halo$;  the  Hebrew,  tob;  and  the  Egyptian,  moTi,  Hence, 
with  tha  addition  of  more,  or  the  contraction  moTj  webave  the  word  "Mor- 
mon," which  means,  literally  more  good.*  'Joseph  Smith,  annoyed  at  the 
profane  wit  which  could  derive  the  word  "Mormon  "  from  the  Greek  mormot  a 
bnebear,  wrote  an  epistle  on  the  sabject,  concluding  with  an  elaborate  display 
of  bis  philolo^cal  talent,  such  as  he  was  accustomed  to  make  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion/  Tayid§r*M  Mormon^s  (hon  Book,  xxziv.,  xzxv. 
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the  Wicked  Lamanites.  The  greatest  prophet  of  the 
Nephites,  in  the  period  of  their  declension,  was  Mor- 
mon, their  historian,  who  after  having  completed  his 
abridgment  of  the  records  of  his  nation,  committed  it 
to  his  son  Moroni,  and  he,  that  they  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lamanites,  deposited  them  in 
the  hill  of  Cumorah,  where  they  were  found  by  Joseph 
Smith. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1829,  there  comes  to  Joseph 
Smith  a  school-teacher,  Oliver  Cowdery  by  name, 
to  whom  the  Lord  had  revealed  himself  at  the  house 
of  the  elder  Smith,  where  the  teacher  had  been 
boarding.  Inquiring  of  the  Lord,  Joseph  is  told  that 
to  Oliver  shall  be  given  the  same  power  to  translate 
the  book  of  Mormon,"  by  which  term  the  writing  on 

**  7%«  Book  of  Mormon;  an  aeeount  written  by  The  Hand  ofMorm/on^  upon 
plcUe$  taken  from  the  plates  of  Nephi,  Wher^ore  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
record  of  the  people  qf  Nephi^  and  also  of  the  Lamanites^  who  are  a  remnant  oj 
the  house  of  Israel;  and  also  to  Jew  and  Oeniile;  wriUen  by  way  of  command- 
ment ^  and  also  by  the  mirit  of  prophecy  and  of  revelation.  Written  and  seah'd 
upt  and  hid  up  unto  the  Lord^  that  they  might  not  be  destroyed;  to  come  forth 
6y  the  gift  ana  power  of  Qod  unto  the  interpretation  thereof;  seeded  by  the  hand 
ofMoronif  and  hid  up  unto  the  Lordy  to  come  forth  in  due  time  by  the  way  of 
OentUe;  the  interpretation  thereof  by  the  gift  of  Qod.  An  abridgment  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Ether  also;  which  is  a  record  of  the  people  ofJarsd;  who  were 
scattered  at  the  time  the  Lord  confounded  the  language  of  the  people  when  they 
were  building  a  tower  to  get  to  heaven;  which  is  to  shew  unto  the  remnant  of  tlte 
House  of  Israel  what  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  their  fathers;  and 
that  they  may  knoto  the  covenajits  qfthe  Lord^  thai  they  are  not  cast  off  forever; 
and  also  to  the  convincing  of  the  Jew  and  Cfentile  that  Jesus  is  the  Christy  th^- 
Eternal  Ood,  manifesting  himself  unto  all  nations.  And  now  if  there  are 
faultSt  they  are  the  mistakes  qf  men;  wher^ore  condemn  not  the  things  of  Ood^ 
that  ye  may  be  found  spotless  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  By  Joseph  SmiUi, 
Jun.,  Author  and  Proprietor,  (Printed  b^  E.  &  Grandin,  for  the  author, 
Palmyra,  New  York,  1830.)  Several  editions  followed.  This  first  edition 
has  583  pages,  and  is  prefaced  oinong  other  things  by  an  account  of  1 17 
pages,  which  Mrs  Hanis  burned.  This  preface  is  omitted  in  subsequent 
editions.  The  testimony  of  three  witnesses,  and  also  of  eight  witnesses 
.  which  in  subsequent  editions  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  is  here  at  the  end. 
The  testimony  of  witnesses  affirms  that  the  signers  saw  the  plates  and  the 
engravings  thereon,  having  been  shown  them  by  an  angel  from  heaven;  they 
knew  of  the  translation,  that  it  had  been  done  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God, 
and  was  therefore  true.  The  book  was  reprinted  at  Nauvoo,  at  New  York, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  Europe.  An  edition  printed  by  Jas  0.  Wright  & 
Qo.y  evidently  by  way  of  speculation,  contains  eight  pages  of  Introduction, 
and  an  advertisement  asserting  that  it  is  a  reprint  from  the  third  American 
edition,  and  that  the  work  was  originally  published  at  Nauvoo,  which  latter 
statement  is  incorrect.  The  publisners  mrther  claim  that  at  the  time  of  this 
printing,  1848»  the  book  was  out  of  print,  notwithstanding  the  several  pre- 
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ceding  editions.  The  edition  at  present  in  common  nse  was  printed  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  at  the  Deserei  New9  office,  and  entered  according  to  act  of  con- 
gress in  1879,  by  Joseph  F.  Smith.  It  is  divided  into  chapters  and  verses, 
with  references  by  Orson  Pratt,  senior.    The  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

The  first  book  of  Nephi,  his  reisn  and  ministry,  22  chapters;  the  second 
book  of  Nephi,  33  chaptcnrs;  the  booK  of  Jacob,  the  brother  of  Nephi,  7  chap- 
ters; the  book  of  Enos,  1  chapter;  the  book  of  Jarom,  1  chapter;  the  book 
of  Omni,  1  chapter;  the  words  of  Mormon,  1  chapter;  the  book  of  Mosiah, 
29  chapters;  the  book  of  Alma,  the  son  of  Alma,  63  chapters;  the  book  of 
Helaman,  16  chanters;  the  book  of  Nephi,  the  son  of  Nephi,  who  was  the 
son  of  Helaman,  30  chapters;  the  book  of  Nephi,  who  is  the  son  of  Nephi, 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  1  chapter;  book  of  Mormon,  9  chanters; 
book  of  Ether,  15  chapters;  the  book  of  Moroni,  10  chapters.  In  all  239 
chapters. 

I  give  herewith  the  contents  of  the  several  books.  The  style,  like  that  of 
the  revelations,  Ib  biblicaL 

'First  Book  of  NephL  Lanffoage  of  the  record;  Nephi*s  abridgment; 
Lehi's  dream;  Lehi  departs  into  the  wilderness;  Nephi  slayeth  Laban;  Sariah 
complains  of  Lehi's  vision;  contents  of  the  brass  plates;  Ishmael  goes  with 
Nephi;  Nephi*s  brethren  rebel,  and  bind  him;  Lehi's  dream  of  the  tree,  rod, 
etc.;  Messiah  and  John  prophesied  of;  olive  branches  broken  off;  Nephi's 
vision  of  Mary;  of  the  cracifixion  of  Christ;  of  darkness  and  earthquake; 
ffrcat  abominable  church;  discovery  of  the  promised  land;  bible  spoken  of; 
book  of  Mormon  and  holy  ghost  promised;  other  books  come  forth;  oible  and 
book  of  Mormon  one;  promises  to  the  sentiles;  two  churches;  the  work  of 
the  Father  to  commence;  a  man  in  white  robes  (John);  Nephites  come  to 
knowledge;  rod  of  iron;  the  sons  of  Lehi  take  wives;  director  found  (Ixdl); 
Nephi  breaks  his  bow;  directors  work  bv  faith;  Ishmael  died;  Lehi  and  Nephi 
threatened;  Nephi  commanded  to  build  a  ship;  Nephi  about  to  be  worshipped 
by  his  brethren;  shipfinished  and  entered;  dancing  in  the  ship;  Nephi  boimd; 
ship  driven  back;  arrived  on  the  promised  land;  plates  of  ore  made;  Zenos, 
Neum,  and  Z&skock;  Isaiah's  writing;  holy  one  of  IsraeL 

'Second  Book  of  Nephi.  Lehi  to  his  sons;  opposition  in  all  things;  Adam 
fell  that  man  might  be;  Joseph  saw  our  da^;  a  choice  seer;  writings  grow  to- 
gether; prophet  promised  to  the  Lamanites;  Joseph's  prophecy  on  brass 
plates;  Lehi  buried;-  Nephi's  life  sought;  Nephi  separated  from  Laman;  tem- 
ple built;  skin  of  blackness;  priests,  etc.,  consecrated;  make  other  plates; 
Isaiah's  words  by  Jacob;  angelB  to  a  devil;  spirits  and  bodies  reunited;  bap- 
tinn;  no  kinss  upon  this  land;  Isaiah  prophesieth;  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse; 
seed  of  Joseph  perisheth  not;  law  of  Moses  kept;  Christ  shall  shew  himself ; 
si^ns  of  Christ,  birth  and  death;  whisper  from  the  dust;  book  sealed  up; 
pnestcraf t  forbidden ;  sealed  book  to  be  brought  forth ;  three  witnesses  behold 
the  book;  the  words  (read  this,  I  pray  thee);  seal  up  the  book  again;  their 
priests  shall  contend;  teach  with  their  leaminff,  and  deny  the  holy  ghost;  rob 
the  poor;  a  bible,  a  bible;  men  judged  of  the  books;  white  and  a  delightsome 
people;  work  commences  among  all  people;  lamb  of  God  baptized;  baptism  by 
water  and  holy  ghost. 

'Book  of  Jacob.  Nephi  anointeth  a  king;  Nephi  dies;  Nephites  and 
Lamanites;  a  righteous  branch  from  Joseph;  Lamanites  shall  scourge  you; 
more  than  one  wife  forbidden;  trees,  waves,  and  mountains  obey  ns;  Jews 
look  beyond  the  mark;  tame  olive  tree;  nethermost  part  of  the  vineyard; 
fruit  laid  up  against  the  season;  another  branch;  wild  fruit  had  overcome; 
lord  of  the  vineyard  weeps;  branches  overcome  the  roots;  wild  branches 
plucked  off;  Sherem,  the  anti-Christ;  a  sign,  Sherem  smitten;  Enos  takes  the 
plates  from  his  father. 

'The  Book  of  Enos.  Enos,  thy  sins  are  forgiven;  records  threatened  by 
Lamanites;  Lamanites  eat  raw  meat. 

'The  Book  of  Jarom.  Nephites  wax  strong;  lAmaniteH  drink  blood; 
fortify  cities;  plates  delivered  to  Omni. 

'  The  Book  of  Omni    Plates  given  to  Amaron;  plates  given  to  Chemish; 
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Mosiah  warned  to  flee;  2Sarahemia  discovered;  engravings  on  a  stone;  Gori- 
antiunr  diaoovered;  his  parents  oome  from  the  tower;  plates  delivered  to 
KingBenjaxnin. 

'The  words  of  Mormon.    False  Ghrists  and  prophets. 

« Book  of  Mosiah.  Mosiah  made  king;  the  pUtes  of  brass,  sword,  and 
director;  King  Benjamin  teacheth  the  people;  their  tent  doors  toward  the 
temple;  coming  of  Christ  foretold;  b^^giars  not  denied;  sons  and  daughters; 
Mosiah  began  to  reign;  Ammon,  etc.,  bound  and  imprisoned;  liQihi's  procla- 
mation; twenty-four  plates  of  gold;  seer  and  translator. 

'  Record  of  Zemff.  A  battle  fought;  Kin^  Laman  died;  Xoah  made  king; 
Abinadi  the  prophet;  resurrection;  Alma  believed  Abinadi;  Abinadi  cast  into 
prison  and  soourced  with  fagots;  waters  of  Monn<m;  the  daughters  of  the 
Lamanites  stolen  by  King  Noah's  priests;  records  on  plates  of  ore;  last  trib- 
ute of  wine;  Lamanites'  deep  sleep;  King  Lomhi  baptised;  poiests  and  teach- 
ers labor;  Alma  saw  an  ansel;  Alma  fell  (dumb);  King  Mosiah's  sons  preach 
to  the  Lamanites;  translation  of  records;  plates  delivered  by  Limhi;  trans- 
lated by  two  stones;  people  back  to  the  Tower;  records  given  to  Alma;  judges 
appointed;  King  Mosiah  died;  Alma  died;  Kings  of  Nephi  ended. 

*The  Book  of  Alma.  Kehor  slew  Gideon;  Amlid  made  king;  Amlici 
slain  in  battle;  Amlicites  painted  red;  Alma  baptized  in  Sidon;  Alma's 
preaching;  Alma  ordained  elders;  commanded  to  meet  often;  Alma  saw  an 
angel;  Amulek  saw  an  angel;  lawyers  questioning  Amulek;  coins  named; 
Zeesrom  the  lawyer;  Zee^om  trembles;  election  spoken  of;  Melchisedek 
priesthood;  Zeesrom  stoned;  records  burned;  prison  rent;  Zeesrom  healed 
and  baptized;  Nehor's  desolation;  Titmanites  converted;  flocks  scattered  at 
Sebus;  Ammon  smote  off  arms;  Ammon  and  King  Lamoni;  Eling  Lamoni 
fell;  Ammon  and  the  queen;  kin^  and  queen  prostrate;  Aaron,  etc.,  deliv- 
ered; Jerusalem  built;  preaching  m  Jerusalem;  Lamoni's  father  converted; 
land  desolation  and  bountiful;  anti-Nephi-Lehies;  general  council;  swords 
buried;  1,005  massacred;  Lamianites  pensh  by  fire;  slavery  forbidden;  anti- 
Nephi-Lehies  removed  to  Jerahon,  called  Ammonites;  tremendous  battle; 
anti-Christ,  Korihor;  Korihor  struck  dumb;  the  devil  in  the  form  of  an  angel; 
Korihor  trodden  down;  Alma's  mission  to  Zoramites;  Runeumptom  (hcdy 
stand);  Alma  on  hill  Onidah;  Alma  on  faith;  prophecy  of  Zenos;  prophecy 
of  Zenook;  Amulek's  knowledge  of  Christ;  chanty  recommended;  same  spirit 
possess  your  body;  believers  cast  out;  Alma  to  Helaman;  plates  given  to 
Hclaman;  twenty-four  plates;  Gazelem,  a  stone  (secret);  Liahona,  or  com- 
pass; Alma  to  Shiblon;  Alma  to  (I!orianton;  unpardonable  sin;  resurrection; 
restoration;  justice  in  punishment;  if,  Adam,  took,  tree,  life;  mercv  rob  jus- 
tice; Moroni^s  stratagem;  slaughter  of  Lamanites;  Moroni's  speech  to  Zera- 
henmah;  prophecy  of  a  soldier;  Lamanites'  covenant  of  peace;  Alma's  proph- 
ecy 400  ^ears  after  Christ;  dwindle  in  unbelief;  AlmaVi  strange  departure; 
Amalickiah  leadeth  away  the  people,  destroyeth  the  church;  standard  of 
Moroni;  Joseph's  coat  rent;  Jacob's  prophecy  of  Joseph's  seed;  fevers  in  the 
land,  plants  and  roots  for  diseases;  Amalickiah's  plot;  the  kixi^  stabbed; 
Amalickiah  marries  the  queen,  and  is  acknowledged  king;  fortimtations  by 
Moroni;  ditches  filled  with  dead  bodies;  Amalickiah's  oath;  Pahoran  ap- 
pointed jud^;  army  against  king-men;  Amalickiah  slain;  Ammwon  made 
king;  Bountiful  fortified;  dissensions;  2,000  young  men;  Moroni's  epistle  to 
Anmioron;  Ammoron's  answer;  Lamanites  made  <&unk;  Moroni's  stretagem; 
Helamui's  epistle  to  Moroni;  Helaman's  stratagem;  mothers  taught  £ith; 
Lamanites  surrendered;  city  of  Antiparah  taken;  ci^  of  dhimeni  token;  200 
of  the  2,000 ffdnted;  prisoners  rebel,  slain;  Manti  taken  by  stratagem;  Moroni 
to  the  ffovemor;  governor's  answer;  King  Pachus  slain;  cords  and  ladders 

Srepared;  Nephih^  taken;  Teancum's  stratagem,  slain;  peace  established; 
loronihah  made  commander;  Helaman  died;  sacred  things,  Shiblon;  Moroni 
died;  5,400  emitted  north;  ships  built  by  Hagoth;  sacred  things  committed 
to  Helaman;  Shiblon  died. 

'  The  Book  of  Helaman.  Pahoran  died;  P&horan  appointed  judge;  Kish- 
kumen  slays  Pahoran;  Pacumeni  appointed  judge;  ZArahamia  taken;  Paou- 
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meni  killed;  Coriaotumr  dain;  Laiiiuiitet  ■nmndered;  Heliiiian  appointed 
jadge;  secret  eigne  dieoovered  and  Kiehknmmi  etabbed;  Qadianton  fled;  em- 
UTati<m  northward;  cement  hooaee;  manv  books  and  reccnrds;  Helaman  died; 
N^hi  made  jndge;  Nephitee  become  wicked;  Nephi  gave  the  judgment-seat 
to  Cezoram;  Nephi  and  Lehi  preached  to  the  Lamanites;  8,000  baptized;  Al- 
ma and  Kephi  sorroiinded  with  fire;  angels  administer;  Gesoram  and  son 
murdered;  Qadianton  robbers;  Gadianton  robbers  destroyed;  Nephi*s  proph- 
ecy; Qadianton  robbers  are  indges;  chief  judge  slain;  Seantnm  detected;  keys 
oi  the  kingdom;  Nephi  taken  away  by  the  spirit;  famine  in  the  Land;  Gla- 
dianton  band  deetroy^;  famine  remoTed;  Samuel's  prophecy;  tools  lost;  two 
days  and  a  night,  light;  sign  of  the  crucifixion;  Samoel  stoned,  etc;  angels 
appeared. 

'Third  Book  d  Nephi  Laohoneus  chief  judffe;  Nephi  receives  the  records; 
Nephi*s  Strang  depaiiure;  no  darkness  at  night;  Lamanites  become  white; 
Gi(£lianhi  tojLachonens;  Qid^doni  chief  judse;  Giddianhi  slain;  Zerona- 
rihah  hanged;  robbers  surrendered;  Mormon  aoridges  the  records;  church 
begins  to  be  broken  up;  government  of  the  land  desteoyed;  chief  jud^  mur- 
dered; divided  into  tribes;  NM>hi  raises  the  dead;  si^  of  the  crucifixion; 
cities  destroyed,  earthquakes,  darkness,  etc.;  law  of  Moses  fulfilled;  Christ 
appears  to  Nepldtes;  print  of  the  nails;  N^hi  and  others  called;  baptism 
commanded;  doctrine  of  Christ;  Christ  the  end  of  the  law;  other  sheep  spoken 
of;  blessed  are  the  Gentiles;  Gentile  wickedness  on  the  land  of  Joseph; 
Isaiah's  words  fulfilled;  Jeens  heals  the  sick;  Christ  blesses  children;  little 
ones  encircled  with  firo;  Christ  administers  the  sacrament;  Christ  teaches 
his  disciples;  names  of  the  twelve;  the  twelve  teach  the  multitude;  baptiim. 
holy  ghost,  and  fire;  disdpbs  made  white;  faith  great;  Christ  breaks  bread 
agam;  miiade,  bread  and  wine;  Gentiles  destroyed  (Isaiah);  Zion  established; 
from  Geoitiles,  to  your  seed:  sign,  Father's  work  commenced;  he  shall  be 
marred;  C^entiles  destroyed  (Isaiah);  New  Jerusalem  built;  work  coramenoe 
among  all  the  tribes;  Isaiah's  words;  saints  did  arise;  Malachi's  prophecy; 
faith  tried  by  ihe  book  oi  Mormon;  children's  tongues  loosed;  the  dead  raised; 
baptism  and  holy  ghost;  ail  thin^  common;  Christ  appears  again;  Moses, 
church;  three  Nej^iitea  tarry;  the  twelve  caught  up;  change  upon  their 
bodies. 

*Bo(ik  of  Ne^Bhi,  scm  d  Nephi  Disciples  raise  the  dead;  Zarahemia  re- 
built; other  disciples  are  ordained  in  their  stead;  Nephi  dies;  Amos  keeps  the 
records  in  his  stead;  Amos  dies,  and  his  son  Amos  keeps  the  records;  prisons 
rent  by  the  three;  secret  combinations;  Ammaron  hides  the  records. 

*BodL  of  Mormon.  Three  disciples  taken  away;  Mormon  forbidden  to 
preach;  Mormon  appointed  leader;  Samuel's  projxhecy  fulfilled;  Mormon 
makes  a  record;  lands  divided;  the  twelve  shall  judse;  desolation  taken; 
women  and  children  sacrificed;  Mormon  takes  the  records  nidden  in  Shim;  Mor- 
mon repents  of  his  oath  and  takes  ccnnmand;  coming  forth  of  records;  records 
hid  in  Cumorah;  230,000  Nephites  slain;  shall  not  get  gain  by  the  plates; 
these  things  shall  come  forth  out  of  the  earth;  the  state  of  we  world;  miracles 
cease,  unbelief;  disciples  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach;  language  of  the 
book. 

*Book  of  Bther.  Twenty-four  plates  found;  Jared  cries  unto  the  Lord; 
Jared  goes  down  to  the  valley  of  Nimrod;  Deseret,  honey-bee;  baizes  built; 
decree  oi  God,  choice  land;  froe  from  bondage;  four  years  in  tents  at  Morian- 
cnner;  Lord  talks  three  hours;  barges  like  a  dish;  ei^ht  vessels,  sixteen 
stones;  Lord  touches  the  stones;  finger  of  the  Lord  seen;  Jared's  brother  sees 
the  Lord;  two  stones  given;  stones  sealed  up;  goes  aboard  of  vessels;  furious 
wind  blows;  844  days'  passage;  Orihah  anointra  king;  Kins  Shule  ti^Lcn  cap- 
tive; Shule's  SODS  slay  Noan;  Jared  carries  his  father  away  cimtive;  the 
daughters  of  Jared  danoe;  Jared  anointed  king  by  the  hand  of  wickedness; 
Jared  murdered  and  Akish  rei^^  in  his  stead;  names  of  animals;  poiscmous 
serpents;  Biplakish's  cruel  rei^;  Morianton  anointed  kin^;  poisonous  ser- 
pents destroyed;  many  wicked  kings;  Moroni  on  faith;  miracles  by  faith; 
Moroni  sees  Jesos;  New  Jerusalen  spoken  of;  Ether  cast  out;  recccds  finished 
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m  the  cavity  of  a  rook;  secret  oombinatioiii;  war  in  all  the  land;  King  Gllead 
mordered  by  his  high  priest;  the  high  priest  mardered  by  Lib;  lib  slain  by 
Coriantomr;  dead  bodies  cover  the  Una  and  none  to  bory  them;  2,000,000 
men  slain;  hill  Bamah;  cries  rend  the  air;  sleep  on  their  swords;  Gorian- 
tumr  Slavs  Shiz;  Shiz  falls  to  the  earth;  records  nidden  by  Ether. 

'Book  of  MoronL  Christ's  words  to  the  twelve;  manner  of  ordination; 
order  of  sacrament;  order  of  baptism;  faith,  hope  and  charity;  baptism  ef  lit- 
tle children;  women  fed  on  their  husbands'  flesh;  daughters  murdered  and 
eaten;  sufferings  of  women  and  children;  cannot  recommend  them  to  God; 
Moroni  to  the  Lamanitee;  420  vears  since  the  si^n;  records  sealed  up  (Moroni); 
gifts  of  the  spirits;  God's  word  shall  hiss  forth. 

From  a  manuscript  furnished  at  my  request  by  Franklin  D.  Richards,  en- 
titled The  Book  qf  Mormon^  I  epitomize  as  follows:  Several  families  retain- 
iug  similar  forms  of  speech  were  directed  by  God  to  America,  where  they 
became  numerous  and  prosperous.  They  lived  righteously  at  first,  but  after- 
ward became  sinful,  and  about  000  b.  a  broke  up  as  a  nation,  leaving  recoids 
by  their  most  eminent  historian  Ether.  During  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  two  men,  Lehi  and  Mulek,  were  warned  of  G<^  of  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  directed  how  they  and  their  families  could 
make  their  escape,  and  were  led  to  this  land  where  they  found  the  records 
of  the  former  people.  Lehi  landed  at  Chili.  His  people  spread  to  North 
America,  became  numerous  and  wealthy,  lived  under  the  law  of  Moses  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  and  had  their  judges,  kings,  prophets,  and 
temples.  Lookinff  confidently  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  in  due 
time  he  came,  anaafter  his  crucifixion  oiganized  the  church  in  America  as  he 
had  done  in  Judea,  an  account  of  which,  together  with  their  general  history, 
was  preserved  on  metallic  plates  in  the  language  of  the  times.  An  abridgment 
was  made  on  gold  plates  about  A.  D.  400  by  a  prophet  named  Mormon,  from 
all  the  bistoriod  plates  that  had  come  down  to  him.  Thus  were  given  not 
only  the  histories  of  the  Nephites  and  Lamanites — his  own  people — ^but  of 
the  Jaredites,  who  had  occupied  the  land  before  them,  and  his  book  was 
called  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Destruction  coming  upon  the  people.  Mormon's 
son,  Moroni,  was  directed  of  God  where  to  deposit  the  plates,  the  urim  and 
thummim  being  deposited  with  them  so  that  the  finder  might  be  able  to  read 
them.  And  as  Moroni  had  left  them  so  were  they  found  by  Joseph  Smith. 
The  Book  of  Mormon  was  translated  in  1851  into  Italian,  under  the  auspices 
of  Lorenzo  Snow,  and  into  Danish  under  the  direction  of  Erastus  Snow;  in 
1852  John  Taylor  directed  its  translation  into  French  and  German,  and 
Franklin  D.  Richards  into  Welsh.  In  1855  George  Q.  CWion  brought  out  an 
edition  in  the  Hawaiian  language  at  San  Francisco;  in  1878  N.  C.  Flygare 
supervised  its  publication  in  the  Swedie^,  and  Moses  Thatcher  in  1884  in  the 
Spanish  language. 

In  December  1874,  Orson  Pratt,  at  that  time  church  lustorisn,  prefttred 
an  article  for  insertion  in  the  Universal  Cyclopedia^  a  portion  of  which  is  as 
follows:  'The  first  edition  of  this  wonderful  book  was  publi^ed  early  in 
1830.  It  has  since  been  translated  and  published  in  the  Welsh,  Damsh, 
German,  French,  and  Italian  languages  of  the  east,  and  in  the  language  ci 
the  Sandwich  Islands  of  the  west.  It  is  a  volume  about  one  third  as  larae  as 
the  bible,  consisting  of  sixteen  sacred  books. .  .One  of  the  founders  of  the 
Jaredite  nation,  a  great  prophet,  saw  in  vimon  all  things  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  to  the  end  tnereof,  which  were  written,  a  copy  of  which  was  en- 
graved by  Moroni  on  the  plates  of  Mormon,  and  then  sealed  up.  It  was  this 
portion  which  the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  was  forbidden  to  translate  or  to 
unloose  the  seal.  In  due  time  this  also  will  be  revealed,  together  with  all 
the  sacred  records  kept  by  the  ancient  nations  of  this  continent,  preparatory 
to  the  time  when  the  Knowledge  of  God  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  great  deep,*Deseret  News^  Sept.  27,  1876.  Orson  Pratt  afterward 
stated  that  the  book  of  Mormon  had  been  translated  into  ten  different  lan- 

03S.  Deseret  Netos,  Oct.  9,  1878.    See  also  Taylder^9  Mormons^  10.     For 
er  criticisms  on  the  book  of  Mormon,  see  Millennidl  Star,  ziz.,  index  v.; 
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the  golden  plates  is  hereafter  known,  and  that  he  also 
shall  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  Oliver,^  Joseph  and  he 
begin  the  work  systematically,  the  former  translating 
while  the  latter  writes ;"  for  Oliver  has  a  vision,  mean- 

Times  and  Setuona,  ii.  305-6;  PraU's  Pamphlets,  L  to  vi  1-96;  Byde*$  Mor- 
monism^  210-83;  Olahausen  Oeach,  der  Mormen,  15-29;  Howt*$  Mormonitm 
Unveiled^  17-123;  Salt  Lake  CUy  Tribune,  Apr.  11,  June  5  and  6,  and  Nov. 
5,  1879;  Juvenile  Instructor,  xiv.  2-3;  Reynolds*  Myth  €(/  ike  Manuscript 
Found,  paasim;  Lee*s  Mormonism,  119-26;  ClemenU^  Roughing  It,  127-35; 
Pop.  Science  Monthly,  Ivi.  165-73;  £enneU*s  Mormonism  Exposed,  103-40. 
See  letter  from  Thurlow  Weed,  also  statement  by  Mm  Mi^da  Spaulding 
McKinstry  in  Scribner's  Mag,,  Aug.  1880,  613-16. 

'•Oliver  Cowdery  •  is  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  sustained  a  fair  reputa- 
tion until  his  intimacy  commenced  with  the  money  digger.  He  was  one  of 
the  many  in  the  world  who  always  find  time  to  study  out  ways  and  means  to 
live  without  work.  He  accordingly  ouit  the  blacksmithing  business,  and  is 
now  the  editor  of  a  small  monthly  publication  issued  under  the  directions  of 
the  prophet,  and  principally  filled  with  accounts  of  the  spread  of  Mormonism, 
their  persecutions,  and  the  fabled  visions  and  conmiands  of  Smith.'  He  was 
'chief  scribe  to  the  prophet,  while  transcribing,  after  Martin  had  lost  116 
pages  of  the  precious  document  by  interference  of  the  devil.  An  angel 
also  has  shown  him  the  plates  from  which  the  book  of  Mormon  proceeded, 
as  he  sajrs.*  Howe* s  Mormonism  Unveiled,  15,  265;  see  also  Peart  of  Great 
Price,  xiii.  54;  Smucker^s  Hist,  Mor,,  28;  Taylder's  Mormons,  xxxii. 

*^  *  Instead  of  looking  at  the  characters  inscribed  upon  the  plates,  the 
prophet  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  old  peep-stone  which  ne  formerly  used  in 
money  digging.  This  he  placed  in  a  hat,  or  box,  into  which  he  also  thrust 
his  face. .  .Another  account  tbey  ffive  of  the  transaction  is,  that  it  was  per- 
formed with  the  big  spectacles,'  which  enabled  '  Smith  to  translate  the  plates 
without  looking  at  them.'  Hour's  Mormonism  Unveiled,  17-18.  '  These  were 
days  never  to  l^  for^tten,'  Oliver  remarks,  'to  sit  under  the  sound  of  a  voice 
dictated  by  the  inspiration  of  heaven,  awakened  the  utmost  cratitude  of  this 
boeoRi!  Day  after  day  I  continued,  uninterrupted,  to  write  from  his  mouth, 
as  he  translated  with  the  urim  and  thummim,  or,  as  the  Nephites  would 
have  said,  '* interpreters,"  the  history  or  record  called  the  "Book  of  Mor- 
mon,"' PeaH  of  Great  Price,  55.  See  also  Mackay^s  The  Mormons,  30-31; 
Millennial  Star,  iii  148;  Smucker^s  Hist,  Mormons,  35;  PratVs  Pamphlets,  iv. 
58-9;  Ferris*  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  61-2.  In  relation  to  the  peep-stone  al- 
luded to,  Williard  Chase  says  in  his  sworn  testimony  that  he  discovered  a 
sinffular  stone  while  diggins  a  well  in  the  year  1822.  Joseph  Smith  was  as- 
sisting him,  and  borrowed  the  stone  from  him,  alleging  that  he  could  see  into 
it.  After  he  obtained  the  stone  Smith  publishea  abroad  the  wonders  that 
he  could  see  in  the  stone,  and  made  much  disturbance  amons  the  credulous 
members  of  the  community.  See  Howe*s  Mormonism  Unveiled,  241.  'This 
stone  attracted  particular  notice  on  account  of  its  peculiar  shape,  resembling 
that  of  a  child's  foot.  It  was  of  a  whitish,  glassy  appearance,  tnough  opaque, 
resembling  quartz. .  .He  (Joseph  Jr)  manifested  a  special  fancy  for  this  geo- 
logical curiosity;  and  he  carried  it  home  with  him,  tnouffh  this  act  of  plunder 
was  against  the  strenuous  protestations  of  Mr  Chase's  children,  who  claimed 
to  be  its  rightful  owners.  Joseph  kept  this  stone,  and  ever  afterward  refused 
its  restoration  to  the  claimants.  Verv  soon  the  pretension  transpired  that  he 
could  see  wonderful  things  by  its  aid.  The  idea  was  rapidly  enlarged  upon 
from  day  to  day,  and  in  a  short  time  his  spiritual  endowment  was  so  devel- 
oped that  he  asserted  the  gift  and  power  (with  the  stone  at  his  eyes)  of  re- 
Tealing  botli  things  existing  and  things  to  come.*  Tucker* s  Mormonism,  19-20. 
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while,  telling  him  not  to  exercise  his  gift  of  translating 
at  present,  but  simply  to  write  at  tfoseph's  dictation. 
Continuing  thus,  on  the  15th  of  May  the  two  men  go 
into  the  woods  to  ask  God  concerning  baptism,  found 
mentioned  in  the  plates.  Presently  a  messenger  de- 
scends from  heaven  in  a  cloud  of  light.  It  is  John  the 
Baptist.  And  he  ordains  them,  saying,  "Upon  you, 
my  fellow-servants,  in  the  name  of  messiah,  I  confer 
the  priesthood  of  Aaron."  Baptism  by  immersion  is 
directed;  the  power  of  laying-on  of  hands  for  the  gift 
of  the  holy  ghost  is  promised,  but  not  now  bestowed; 
then  they  are  commanded  to  be  baptized,  each  one 
baptizing  the  other,  which  is  done,  each  in  turn  lay- 
ing his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  other,  and  ordain- 
ing him  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  As  they  come 
up  out  of  the  water  the  holy  ghost  falls  upon  them, 
and  they  prophesy. 

Persecutions  continue;  brethren  of  Christ  threaten 
to  mob  them,  but  Joseph's  wife's  father  promises 
protection.  Samuel  Smith  comes,  and  is  converted, 
receiving  baptism  and  obtaining  revelations;  and  later 
Joseph's  father  and  mother,  Martin  Harris,  and 
others.  Food  is  several  times  charitably  brought  to 
the  translators  by  Joseph  Knight,  senior,  of  Coles- 
ville.  New  York,  concerning  whom  is  given  a  revela- 
tion. In  June  comes  David  Whitmer  with  a  reouest 
from  his  father,  Peter  Whitmer,  of  Fayette,  New 
York,  that  the  translators  should  occupj  his  house 
thenceforth  until  the  completion  of  their  work,  and 
brings  with  him  a  two-horse  wagon  to  carry  them 
and  their  eflTects.  Not  only  is  their  board  to  be  free, 
but  one  of  the  brothers  Whitmer,  of  whom  there  are 
David,  John,  and  Peter  junior,  will  assist  in  the  writ- 
ing. Thither  they  go,  and  find  all  as  promised;  David 
and  Peter  Whitmer  and  Hyrum  Smith  are  baptized, 
and  receive  revelations  through  Joseph,  who  inquires 
of  the  Lord  for  them  by  means  of  the  urim  and  thum- 
mim.  The  people  thereabout  being  friendly,  meetings 
are  held,  and  the  new  revelation  taught,  many  believ- 
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ing,  certain  priests  and  others  disputing.  Three 
special  witnesses  are  provided  by  Christ,  namely, 
Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris/* 
to  whom  the  plates  are  shown  by  an  angel  after  much 
prayer  and  meditation  in  the  woods.  These  are  the 
three  witnesses.  And  there  are  further  eight  wit- 
nesses, namely,  Christian  Whitmer,  Jacob  Whitmer, 
Peter  Whitmer  junior,  John  Whitmer,  Hiram  Page, 
Joseph  Smith  senior,  Hyrum  Smith,  and  Samuel  H. 
Smith,  who  testify  that  the  plates  were  shown  to 
them  by  Joseph  Smith  junior,  that  they  handled  them 
with  their  hands,  and  saw  the  characters  engraven 
thereon.^ 

''The  objectioDt  niaed  ftgainst  this  testiiiiony  are,  first,  there  is  no  date 
nor  plaoe;  second,  there  are  not  three  separate  affidavits,  but  one  testimony 
signed  by  three  men;  third,  compare  with  Smith's  revelation  Doctrine  ana 
Covenants,  p.  173,  and  it  appears  that  this  testimo^  is  drawn  np  by  Smith 
himself.  But  who  are  these  witnesses  ?  Sidney  Rigdon,  at  Independence, 
Missoori,  in  1838,  charged  Cowdery  and  Whitmer  with  'being  connected  with 
a  ^ang  of  oounterfeiten,  thieves,  liars,  blackless  of  the  deepest  dye,  to  de- 
ceive and  defraud  the  saints.'  Joseph  Smith  [Times  and  Seasons,  voL  i.  pp. 
SI,  83-4)  charges  Cowdery  and  Whitmer  with  being  busy  in  stirring  up 
strife  and  turmoil  among  the  brethren  in  1838  in  Missouri;  and  he  demands, 
'Are  tiiey  not  murderers  tiien  at  the  heart  ?  Are  not  their  consciences  seared 
as  with  a  hot  iron  ?'  These  men  were  consequently  cut  off  from  the  church. 
In  1837  Smith  prints  this  language  about  his  coadjutor  and  witness:  'There 
are  n^proes  who  have  white  skms  as  well  as  black  ones — Granny  Parish 
and  others,  who  acted  as  lackeys,  such  as  Martin  Harris  1  But  they  are  so 
far  beneath  my  contempt  that  to  notice  any  of  them  would  be  too  great  a 
sacrifice  for  a  gentleman  to  make.*  Uyde^s  Jformonism,  252-6.  Of  David 
Whitmer,  Mr  Howe  says:  'He  is  one  of  five  of  the  same  name  and  faoiily 
who  have  been  used  as  witnesses  to  establish  the  imposition,  and  who  are 
now  head  men  and  leaders  in  the  Mormonite  camp.  They  were  noted  in 
their  neighborhood  for  credulity  and  a  general  belief  in  witches,  and  perhaps 
were  fit  subjects  for  the  juffgling  arts  of  Smith.  David  relates  that  he  was 
led  by  Smith  into  an  open  field,  on  his  father's  farm,  where  they  found  the 
hook  of  plates  \yina  upon  the  ground.  Smith  took  it  up  and  requested  him 
to  examine  it,  which  he  did  for  the  s^ace  of  half  an  hour  or  more,  when  be 
returned  it  to  Smith,  who  plac^  it  in  its  former  position,  alleging  that  it 
was  in  the  custody  of  an  angel.  He  describes  the  plates  as  being  about  eight 
inches  square,  the  leaves  l^ing  metal  of  a  whitish  yellow  color,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  tin  plates.*  Mormonism  UnveUed,  16.  See  also  Kidder's  MoV' 
mons,  49-51;  Tucker's  Origin  and  Prog.  Mor,,  69-71;  Smucker*s  Hist,  Mor,, 
29-30;  Bertrand's  Jfimoires  d*un  Mormon,  29-31. 

^*  *It  will  be  seen  that  the  witnesses  of  this  truth  were  principally  of  the 
two  families  of  Whitmer  and  Smith.  The  Smiths  were  the  lather  and  broth- 
ers of  Joseph.  Who  the  Whitmers  were  is  not  clear,  and  all  clew  to  their 
character  and  proceedings  since  this  date,  though  probably  kno^iTi  to  the 
Mormons  themselves,  is  undisooverable  by  the  profane  Tulgar.*  MacJcay's  The 
Monnons,  23. 

The  tiieory  commonly  accepted  at  present  by  those  not  of  the  Mormon 
&ith,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  is  thus  given  in  ike  in- 
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troductioD  to  the  New  York  edition  of  the  Booh  qf  Mormon^  enentially  the 
same  ae  that  advanced  previously  by  £.  D.  Howe,  and  sabeeouently  elabo- 
rated by  others:  *  About  the  year  1809,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Spaoloinff,  a  clergy' 
man  who  had  graduated  from  Dartmouth  college,  and  settled  in  me  town  of 
Cherry  Valley,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  removed  from  that  place  to  New 
Salem  (Conneaut),  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio.  Mr  Spaulding  was  an  enthu- 
siastic archsologist.  The  reffion  to  which  he  removed  was  rich  in  American 
antiquities.  The  mounds  and  fortifications  which  have  puzzled  the  brains  of 
many  patient  explorers  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  accepted  the  theory 
that  the  American  continent  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  the  ancient  Israelites. 
The  ample  material  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  full  of  mythical  interest  and 
legendary  suggestiveness,  led  him  to  the  conception  of  a  carious  literary  pro- 
iuct.  Ho  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  fictitious  history  of  the  race  which 
nod  built  the  mounds.  The  work  was  commenced  and  processed  slowly  for 
some  time.  Portions  of  it  were  read  by  Mr  Spaulding^s  mends,  as  its  dif- 
ferent sections  were  completed,  and  after  three  years*  labor,  the  volume  was 
sent  to  the  press,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Manuscript  Found,  Mr  Spaulding 
had  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  before  his  book  received  the  final  revision, 
and  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  printer  named  Patterson,  in  that  city,  that  the 
manuscript  was  placed  with  a  view  to  publication.  This  was  in  the  year 
1812.  The  printing,  however,  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty 
about  the  contract,  until  Mr  Spaulding  left  Pittsburgh,  and  went  to  Amity» 
Washington  county,  New  York,  where  in  1816  he  died.  The  manuscript 
seems  to  have  lain  unused  during  this  interval.  But  in  the  employ  of  the 
printer  Patterson  was  a  versatile  genius,  one  Sidney  Rigdon,  to  whom  no 
trade  came  amiss,  and  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  a  journeyman  at  work 
with  Patterson.  Disputations  on  questions  of  theology  were  the  peculiar  de- 
light of  Rigdon,  and  the  probable  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  book  of  Mor- 
mon is  found  in  the  fact  that,  by  this  man*s  agency,  information  of  the  exist- 
euce  of  the  fictitious  record  was  first  oommupicated  to  Joseph  Smith. 
Smith's  family  settled  in  Palmyra,  New  York,  about  the  year  1815,  and  re- 
moved subsequently  to  Ontario  county,  where  Joseph  became  noted  for  su- 
Srerae  cunning  and  general  shiftlessness.  Chance  thnew  him  in  the  company  of 
Rigdon  soon  after  Spaulding's  manuscript  fell  under  the  eye  of  the  erratio 
{'oumeyman,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  plan  of  founding  a  new  system  of  re- 
igious  imposture  was  concocted  by  these  two  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  par- 
ties. The  fact  that  the  style  of  the  book  of  Mormon  so  closely  imitates  that 
of  the  received  version  of  the  bible— a  point  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
stantly kept  in  view  by  Mr  Spaulding,  probably  in  order  to  invest  the  fiction 
with  a  stronger  character  of  reality — answered  admirably  for  the  purposes 
of  Rigdon  and  Smith.'  Mr  Howe  testifies  that  *an  opinion  has  prevailed  to 
a  considerable  extent  that  Rigdon  has  been  the.Iago,  the  prime  mover  of 
the  whole  conspiracy.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  no  positive  proof.'  JbTor- 
monhnn  Unveiled,  100. 

To  prove  the  foregoing,  witnesses  are  brought  forward.  John  Spaulding, 
brother  of  Solomon,  testifies:  *He  then  told  me  that  he  had  been  writing  a 
book,  which  he  intended  to  have  printed,  the  avails  of  which  he  thought 
would  enable  him  to  pay  all  his  debts.  The  book  was  entitled  The  Manuscripi 
Found,  of  which  he  read  to  me  many  passages*  It  was  an  historical  romance 
of  the  first  settlers  of  America,'  eta  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Nephi  and  Lehi 
as  names  familiar,  as  does  also  Martha  Spaulding,  Jolm's  wife.  Henry  Lake, 
formerly  Solomon's  partner,  testifies  to  the  same  effect;  also  John  N.  Miller, 
who  worked  for  Lake  and  Spaulding  in  building  their  forge;  also  Aaron 
Wright,  Oliver  Smith,  and  Nahum  Howard,  neighbors;  also  Artemas  Cunning- 
ham, to  whom  Spaulding  owed  money.  To  meae  men  Solomon  Spaulding 
used  to  talk  about  and  read  from  his  Manuscript  Found,  which  was  an  ac- 
count of  the  ten  lost  tribes  in  America,  which  he  wanted  to  pubUsh  and  with 
the  profits  pay  his  debts.  After  the  book  of  Mormon  was  printed,  and  they 
saw  it,  or  heturd  it  read,  they  were  sure  it  was  the  same  aa  Spaulding's  Manu- 
script  Found,  Id,,  278-87. 
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Who  WroU  tite  Book  qf  Montrnf  ia  the  title  of  a  4to  pamphlet  of  16 
pages  by  Robert  Patterson  of  Pittsbarsh.  Reprinted  from  the  illustrated 
hirtory  of  Washington  connty,  Philaddphia,  1882.  This  Patterson  is  the 
son  of  printer  Patterson,  to  whose  office  the  Spauldins  MS.  is  said  to  have 
been  sent.  Little  new  information  is  brought  out  by  this  inquisition.  First 
he  extracts  passages  from  Howe*s  Mormonism  UnotUedy  quoting  at  second- 
hand from  Kidders  Mormonism  ard  (hs  Mormoiu,  in  the  absence  of  the  orig- 
inal, stating  erroneously  that  Howe's  book  was  first  printed  in  1835.  I  give 
elsewhere  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  Howe's  work.  Ballantyne  in  his 
Beply  to  a  Tract,  by  T.  Richards,  What  is  Mormonism?  wherein  is  advanced 
the  Spanlding  theory,  asserts  in  answer  that  Spaulding's  manuscript  was  not 
known  to  Smith  or  Kigdon  nntil  after  the  publication  of  the  Book  qf  Mot- 
fiton,  and  that  the  two  were  not  the  same,  tne  latter  being  about  three  times 
larger  than  the  former.  'Dr  Hurlburt,'  he  says,  *and  certain  other  noted 
enemies  of  this  cause,  having  heard  that  such  a  manuscript  existed,  deter- 
mined to  publish  it  to  the  world  in  order  to  destroy  the  book  of  Mormon,  but 
after  examining  it,  found  that  it  did  not  read  as  they  expected,  consequently 
declined  its  publication.'  The  Spaulding  theory  is  advanced  and  supported 
by  the  following,  in  addition  to  the  eight  witnesses  whose  testimony  was  given 
b^  Howe  in  his  Mormonism  Unveiled,  Mrs  Matilda  Spaulding  Davidson,  once 
wife  of  Solomon  Spaulding,  said  to  Rev.  D.  R.  Austin,  who  had  the  statement 
printed  in  the  Boston  Recorder,  May  1839,  that  Spauldinff  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  portions  of  his  romance  to  his  friends  and  neighoors.  When  John 
Spaulding  heard  read  for  the  first  time  passages  from  ue  book  of  Mormon 
he  'recognized  perfectly  the  work  of  his  brother.  He  was  amazed  and  af- 
flicted that  it  should  have  been  perverted  to  so  wicked  a  purpose.  His  grief 
found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  he  arose  on  the  spot  and  expressed  to  the 
meetinff  his  sorrow  and  regret  that  the  writings  of  his  deceased  brother  should 
be  used  for  a  purpose  so  vile  and  shocking.'  Statemente  to  the  same  effect 
are  ffiven  as  coming  from  Mrs  MoKinstoy,  daughter  of  Spaulding,  printed  in 
Scribner^s  MonUdyy  August  1880;  W.  H.  Sabine,  brother  of  Mrs  Spauldinff; 
Joseph  Miller,  whose  statemente  were  printed  in  the  Pittsburgh  Telegraph, 
Feb.  6,  1879;  Redick  McKee  in  the  fFashington  Reporter,  April  21,  1869; 
Rev.  Abner  Jackson  in  a  communication  to  the  Washington  Coxmty  Histori- 
cal Society,  printed  in  the  Washington  Reporter,  Jan.  7,  1881,  and  others. 
See  also  Kidder's  Mortnonism,  37-49;  California— lU  Past  History,  198-9; 
Ferris*  Utah  and  Mormona,  50-1;  Ounnison^s  Mormons,  93-7;  Bertrand's 
MSmoires  cTtm  Mormon,  33-44;  HisL  qf  Mormons,  41-50;  Bennett's  Mormon- 
ism^ 115-24;  Howe's  Mormonism,  289-90. 

Robert  Patterson,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  Who  WroU  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon? thus  discusses  the  case  of  Sidney  Rigdon:  *It  was  satisfactorily  proven 
that  Spauldiug  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Mormon;  but  how  did  Joseph 
Smith  obtain  a  copy  of  it?  The  theory  hitherto  most  widely  published,'  says 
Patterson,  'and  perhaps  generally  accepted,  has  been  that  Rigdon  was  a 
printer  in  Patterson's  printing-office  when  the  Spauldinff  manuscript  was 
Drought  there  in  1812-14,  and  that  he  either  copiea  or  purloined  it.  Havinff 
it  thus  in  his  possession,  ^e  use  made  of  it  was  an  after  thought  suggested 
by  circumstances  many  years  later.  More  recently  another  theory  has  been 
advanced,  that  Rigdon  obtained  possession  of  the  Spaulding  manuscript  dur- 
ing his  pastorate  of  the  flrst  baptist  church  or  soon  thereafter,  1822-4,  with- 
out any  necessary  impropriety  on  his  part,  but  rather  through  the  courtesy 
of  some  friend,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  unclaimed,  and  who  regarded 
it  as  a  literary  curiosity.  The  friends  of  Rigdon,  in  response  to  the  first 
charge,  deny  that  he  ever  resided  in  Fittoburgh  previous  to  1822,  or  that  he 
ever  was  a  printer,  and  in  general  answer  to  both  charges  affirm  that  he 
never  at  any  time  had  access  to  Spaulding's  manuscript.'  Rigdon  denies  em- 
phatically that  he  ever  worked  in  Patterson's  printing-office  or  knew  of  such 
an  establishment;  and  the  testimony,  ]>roduced  by  Patterson,  of  Carvil  Rig- 
don, Sidney's  brother,  Peter  Boyer,  bis  brother-in-law,  Isaac  King,  Samuel 
Ox^MT,  Robert  Duboiii  and  Mrs  Lambdin  pointe  in  the  same  direction.    On 
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the  other  hand,  Mrs  Davidaon,  Joseph  MUler,  Bedick  McKee,  Ber.  Cvphaa 
Dodd,  and  Mrs  Eichbcuim  are  quite  poeitiye  that  either  Riffdon  worked  in  the 

frinting-office,  or  had  access  to  the  manuscript.     'These  witneases,'  oontannea 
'atterson,  'are  all  whom  we  can  find,  after  inqui*if!«  extending  through  some 
three  years,  who  can  testify  at  all  to  Rigdon's  njsidenoe  in  Pittsburgh  bef oro 
1816,  and  to  his  possible  employment  in  ratterrjn*s  printing-office  or  binderv. 
Of  this  employment  none  ot  them  speak  from  personal  knowledge.    In  mak- 
ing inquiries  among  two  or  three  score  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Pittsburgh 
and  vicinity,  those  who  had  any  opinion  on  the  subject  iuTariably,  so  Car  aa 
now  remembered,  repeated  the  story  of  Rigdon's  employmmit  in  P^tteraoii's 
office  as  if  it  were  a  well  known  and  admitted  fact;  the^  could  tell  all  about 
it,  but  when  pressed  as  to  their  personal  knowledge  of  it  or  their  authority 
for  the  conviction,  they  had  none.'    Nevertheless  he  concludes,  'after  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  the  preceding  testimony ,  thatRigdon  as  early  as  1823 
certainly  had  possession  of  Spaulding's  manuscript;  how  he  obtained  it  is 
nnimportant  for  the  present  purpose;  that  during  nis  career  as  a  minister  of 
the  Disciples  church  in  Ohio,  he  carefully  preserved  under  lock  and  key  this 
document,  and  devoted  an  absorbed  attention  to  it;  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
forthcoming  book  of  Mormon  and  of  ite  oontente  long  before  ite  appearaace; 
that  the  said  contento  were  largely  Spaulding's  romance,  and  partly  sac^ 
modifications  as  Rigdon  had  introduced;  and  that,  during  the  preparation  of 
the  book  of  Mormon,  Rigdon  had  repeated  and  long  interviews  with  Smith, 
thus  easily  supplying  him  with  fresh  instalmente  of  the  pretended  revelation. ' 
In  a  letter  to  tne  emtors  of  the  Botlon  Journal  dated  May  27,  1839,  Rigdon 
says:  '  There  was  no  man  by  the  name  of  Patterson  during  my  residence  at 
Pittoburgh  who  had  a  nrintmg-office;  what  might  have  been  before  I  lived 
there  I  luiow  not.    Mr  Kobert  Patterson,  I  was  told,  had  owned  a  printing- 
office  before  I  lived  in  that  city,  but  had  been  unfortunate  in  business,  and 
failed  before  my  residence  there.    This  Mr  Patterson,  who  was  a  presbyterian 
preacher,  I  had  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  during  my  residence  in  Pitta- 
Dur^h.    He  was  then  acting  under  an  agency  in  the  book  and  stationery 
busmess,  and  was  the  owner  of  no  property  of  any  kind,  printing-office  or 
anything  else,  during  the  time  I  resided  in  the  cit^. '  Smucker's  MormonSy  45-8. 
In  Philadelphia,  in  1840,  was  published  The  Origin  of  the  Spauldiwf 
Story y  concerning  the  ManuBcript  Found;  with  a  short  biography  o/Dr  P,  HvU^ 
bertf  the  originator  of  the  same;  and  eome  testimony  addneedt  Moioing  it  to  be  a 
sheer  fabrication  so  far  as  its  connection  with  the  Book  qf  Mormon  is  concerned. 
By  B.  Winchester,  minister  qf  the  Oospel.    The  author  goes  on  to  say  that 
Hulbert,  a  methodist  preacher  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  joined  the  Mormons  in 
1833,  and  was  ezpellecl  for  immoral  conduct,  whereupon  he  swore  vengeance 
and  concocted  the  Spaulding  story.     Hearing  of  a  work  written  by  Solomon 
Spaulding  entitled  The  Manuscript  Found,  1m  sought  to  prove  to  those  about 
him  that  the  book  of  Mormon  was  derived  from  it,  *not  that  any  of  these 
persons  had  the  most  distant  idea  that  this  novel  had  ever  been  converted 
into  the  book  of  Mormon,  or  that  there  was  any  connection  between  them. 
Indeed,  Mr  Jackson,  who  had  read  both  the  book  of  Mormon  and  Spanlding^s 
manuscript,  told  Mr  H.  when  he  came  to  get  his  signature  to  a  writing  testi- 
fying to  tne  probability  that  Mr  S.'s  manuscript  hM  been  converted  into  the 
l>ook  of  Mormon,  that  there  was  no  agreement  between  them;  for,  said  he, 
Mr  S.'s  manuscript  was  a  very  small  work,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  saying 
not  one  word  about  the  children  of  Israel,  but  professed  to  give  an  account 
of  a  race  of  people  who  originated  from  the  Romans,  which  m  S.  said  he  had 
translated  from  a  Latin  parohment  that  he  had  found. '  Winchester  states  fur- 
ther that  Hurlburt,  or  Hulbert,  wrote  Mormonism  Unveiled  and  sold  it  to 
Howe  for  $500. 

The  Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Fnmd;  or  the  absurdities  of  the  Spaulding 
story;  By  Elder  George  Beynotds,  was  pobUshed  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1883. 
It  is  a  1^0  voL  of  104  pages,  and  gives  first  the  history  of  the  Spaulding  man- 
uscript, and  names  Hurlburt  as  the  originator  of  the  story.  Unap.  iiL  is  en- 
titled '  the  bogus  affidavit,'  referring  to  the  alleged  sworn  statement  of  Mrs 
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The  translation  of  the  book  of  Mormon  being  fin- 
ished. Smith  and  Cowdery  go  to  Palinyra,  secure  the 
copjrright,  and  agree  with  Egbert  d.  Grandin  to 
print  five  thousand  copies  for  three  thousand  dollars. 
Meanwhile,  a  revelation  comes  to  Martin  Harris,  at 
Manchester,  in  March,  commanding  him  to  pay  for 
the  printing  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  under  penalty 
of  destruction  of  himself  and  property.*^    The  title- 

BftTiflon,  the  widow  of  Spaolding,  pablifthed  by  Storrt,  bat  denied  by  Mrt 
BaTuoii.  Bigdon's  oonnection,  or  rather  lack  of  ooimeetioii  with  the  mana- 
acript  is  next  discussed.  Then  is  answered  an  article  in  Scrilmer^s  Magazine 
by  Sf  rs  Dickenson,  grand  niece  of  Mr  Spaulding,  and  probably  the  most  shal- 
low treatment  of  the  subject  vet  presented  on  either  side.  Further  discus- 
dons  on  the  book  are  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  life  of  Josenh,  and  finally 
internal  evidences  and  prophecies  are  considered.  *It  is  evident,'  Mr  Rey- 
nolds condudee,  'that  if  Mr  Spaulding's  story  wi 


J  was  what  its  friends  claim, 
then  it  never  oonld  have  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  book  of  Mormon; 
for  the  whole  historical  narrative  is  different  from  bednning  to  end.  And 
farther,  the  story  that  certain  old  inhabitants  of  New  &lem,  who,  it  is  said, 
reoocnized  the  book  of  Mormon,  either  never  made  such  a  statement,  or  they 
let  their  imagination  run  away  with  their  memoiy  into  the  endorsement  of  a 
falsehood  ana  an  ioipossibility.' 

"^  Speaking  of  Martin  Harris,  E.  D.  Howe  says:  *  Before  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Smith  family  he  was  considered  an  honest,  industrious  citizen  by 
his  neighbors.  His  residence  was  in  the  town  of  Palm3rra,  where  he  had 
accumiuated  a  handsome  propert]^.  He  was  naturally  of  a  verv  visionary 
torn  of  mind  on  the  subject  of  religion,  holding  one  sentiment  but  a  short 
time.'  Mortgaged  his  farm  for  $3,W0,  and  printed  the  Booh  of  Mormon^  as 
he  said,  to  make  money.  The  price  first  was  $1.75.  then  $1.25,  afterward 
whatever  they  could  get.  'Since  that  time  the  frequent  demands  on  Mar- 
tin's purse  have  reduced  it  to  a  very  low  state.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  whole  impositaon,  and  now  carries  the  most  incon- 
testable proon  of  a  religious  maniac. .  .Martin  is  an  exceedingly  fast  talker. 
He  frequently  gathers  a  crowd  around  in  bar-rooms  and  in  the  streets. 
Here  he  appears  to  be  in  his  element,  answering  and  explaining  all  manner 
of  dark  and  abstruse  theological  questions. ..He  is  tne  source  of  much 
trouble  uid  perplexity  to  the  honest  portion  of  his  brethren,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly long  since  have  been  cast  on  by  Smith  were  it  not  for  his  money,  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Mormon  fabric'  Mormoniim 
Unveiled,  18-15.  'The  wife  of  Martin  Harris  instituted  a  lawsuit  against 
him  [Joseph  Smith,  Jr],  and  stated  in  her  affidavit  that  she  believed  the  chief 
ol^ect  he  nad  in  view  was  to  dehtrad  her  husband  of  all  his  property.  The 
trial  took  place  at  New  York,  and  the  facts,  as  related  even  by  the  mother 
of  the  prophet,  are  stronffly  condemnatory  of  his  conduct. .  .Harris  denied 
in  solemn  terms  that  SmiUi  had  ever,  in  any  manner,  attempted  to  get  pos- 
session of  his  mone|y,  and  ended  by  assuring  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  that, 
if  they  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  we  plates,  and  continued  to  resist 
the  truth,  it  would  one  day  be  the  means  of  damniiig  their  souls.'  Taylder^e 
Mormons^  xzxi-ii  'In  uie  beginning  of  the  printing  the  Mormons  pro- 
fessed to  hold  their  manuscripts  as  sacred,  and  insisted  upon  maintaining  con- 
stant vigilance  for  their  safety  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  each  mom- 
iBg  carrying  to  the  printing-office  the  instalment  required  for  the  day,  and 
Withdrawing  the  same  at  evening.  No  alteration  from  copy  in  any  manner 
was  to  be  made.    These  things  were  "strictly  commanded, "  as  they  said.    Mr 
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[)a^e  is  not  a  modern  production,  but  a  literal  trans- 
ation  from  the  last  leaf  of  the  plates,  on  the  left-hand 
side,  and  running  like  all  Hebrew  writing. 

And  now  in  a  chamber  of  Whitmer's  house  Smith, 
Cowdery,  and  David  Whitmer  meet,  and  earnestly  ask 
God  to  make  good  his  promise,  and  confer  on  them 
the  Melchisedec  priesthood,  which  authorizes  the  lay- 
ing-on  of  hands  tor  the  gift  of  the  holy  ghost  Their 
prayer  is  answered;  for  presently  the  word  of  the 
Lord  comes  to  them,  commanding  that  Joseph  Smith 
should  ordain  Oliver  Cowdery  to  be  an  elder  in  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Oliver  in  like  manner 
should  so  ordain  Joseph,  and  the  two  should  ordain 
others  as  from  time  to  time  the  will  of  the  Lord  should 
be  made  known  to  them.^  But  this  ordination  must 
not  take  place  until  the  baptized  brethren  assemble 
and  give  to  this  act  their  sanction,  and  accept  the 
ordained  as  spiritual  teachers,  and  then  only  after  the 
blessing  and  partaking  of  bread  and  wine.  It  is  next 
revealed  that  twelve  shall  be  called  to  be  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  the  twelve  apostles  of  these  last  days,  who 
shall  go  into  all  the  world  preaching  and  baptizing. 

John  H.  Gilbert,  as  printer,  had  the  chief  operative  trust  of  the  type-setting 
and  press- work  of  tne  job.  After  the  first  day's  trial  he  found  the  manu- 
scripts in  so  very  imperfect  a  condition,  especially  in  regard  to  grammar, 
that  he  became  unwilhng  further  to  obey  the  '* command,"  and  so  announced 
to  Smith  and  his  party;  when  finally,  upon  much  friendly  expostulation,  he 
was  given  a  limitea  discretion  in  correcting,  which  was  exercised  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  syntax,  orthographv,  punctuation,  capitalizing,  paragraphing,  etc. 
Many  errors  under  these  heads,  nevertheless,  escaped  correction,  as  appear 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  printed  book.  Very  soon,  too — after  some  ten 
days — the  constant  vigilance  by  the  Mormons  over  the  manuscripts  was  re- 
laxed by  reason  of  the  confidence  they  came  to  repose  in  the  printers.  Mr 
Gilbert  has  now  (1867)  in  his  possession  a  complete  copy  of  the  book  in  the 
original  sheets,  as  laid  off  by  nim  from  the  press  in  working. .  .Meanwhile, 
Harris  and  his  wife  had  separated  by  mutual  arrangement  on  account  of 
her  persistent  unbelief  in  Mormonism  and  refusal  to  bs  a  party  to  the  mort- 
gage. The  family  estate  was  divided,  Harris  giving  her  about  eighty  acres 
of  the  farm,  with  a  comfortable  house  and  other  property,  as  her  share  of  the 
assets;  and  she  occupied  this  property  until  the  time  of  her  death.'  Tucher*s 
Origin  and  Prog,  Mor.,  50-7. 

>iSpeakinff  of  the  manner  in  which  Smith  delivered  these  revelations, 
Howe  says: .  *In  this  operation  he  abandoned  his  spectacles,  or  peep-stone,  and 
merely  delivered  it  with  his  eyes  shut.  In  this  manner  he  governs  his  follow- 
ers, by  asking  the  Lord,  as  he  says,  from  day  to  day.*  Mormonism  Unveiled^ 
102. 
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By  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  revelation  it  is  done. 
The  rise  of  the  diurch  of  Jesus  Christ  in  these  last 
days  is  on  the  6th  of  Aprils  1830,  at  which  date  the 
church  was  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York  by  Joseph  Smith 
junior,  Hyrum  Smith,  Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whit- 
mer,  Samuel  H.  Smith,  and  Peter  Whitmer.  Joseph 
Smith,  ordained  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  made 
by  the  commandment  of  God  the  first  elder  of  this 
church,  and  OUver  Cowdery,  likewise  an  apostle,  is 
made  the  second  elder.  Again  the  first  elder  falls 
into  worldly  entanglements,  but  upon  repentance  and 
self-humbling  he  is  deUver^  by  an  angd^ 

The  duties  of  elders,  priests,  teachers,  deacons,  and 
members  are  as  follow:  All. who  desire  it,  with  hon- 
esty and  humility,  may  be  baptized  into  the  church; 
old  covenants  are  at  an  end,  all  must  be  baptized  anew. 
An  apostle  is  an  elder;  he  shall  baptize,  ordain  other 
elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  administer  bread 
and  wine,  emblems  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ;  he 
shall  confirm,  teach,  expound,  exhc^t,  taking  the  lead 
at  meetings,  and  conducting  them  as  he  is  taught  by 
the  holy  ghost.  The  priest^s  duty  is  to  preach,  teach, 
expound,  exhort,  bai>tize,  administer  the  sacrament, 
and  visit  and  pray  with  members;  he  may  also  ordain 
other  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  giving  a  certifi- 
cate of  ordination,  and  lead  in  meetings  when  no 
elder  is  present.  The  teacher's  duty  is  to  watch  over 
and  strengthen  the  members,  preventing  evil  speak- 
ing and  all  iniquity,  to  see  that  the  meetings  are  regu- 
larly held,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  them  in  the  absence 
of  elder  or  priest.  The  deacon's  duty  is  to  assist  the 
teacher;  teacher  and  deacon  may  warn,  expound,  ex- 
hort, but  neither  of  them  shall  baptize,  administer 
the  sacrament,  or  lay  on  handa  The  elders  are  to 
meet  in  council  for  the  transaction  of  church  business 
every  three  months,  or  oftener  should  meetings  be 
callGMcl.  Subordinate  officers  will  receive  from  the 
elders  a  license  defining  their  authority;  elders  will 
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receive  their  license  from  other  elders  by  vote  of 
church  or  conference.  There  shall  be  presidents, 
bishops,  high  counsellors,  and  high  priests;  the  pre- 
siding elder  shall  be  president  of  the  high  priesthood, 
and  he,  as  well  as  bishops,  high  counsellors,  and  high 
priests,  will  be  ordained  by  high  council  or  general 
conference.  The  duty  of  members  is  to  walk  in  holi- 
ness before  the  Lord  according  to  the  scriptures,  to 
bring  their  children  to  the  elders,  who  will  lay  their 
hands  on  them  and  bless  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  bible,  that  is  to  say,  the  scriptures  of 
the  old  and  new  testaments,  is  accepted  wholly,  save 
such  corruptions  as  have  crept  in  through  the  great 
and  abominable  church;  the  book  of  Mormon  is  a 
later  revelation,  supplementary  thereto.  Thus  is  or- 
gani:^  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
oaints,"  in  accordance  with  special  revelations  and 
commandments,  and  after  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
new  testament. 

The  first  public  discourse,  following  the  meetings 
held  in  Whitmer*s  house,  was  preached  on  Sunday, 
the  11th  of  April,  1830,  by  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  the 

''The  ohnroh  was  not  at  that  time  so  called,  nor  indeed  until  after  the 
4th  of  May,  1834.  See  chap,  iv.,  note  50;  also  MUknmal  Star,  iv.  116;  Bur- 
Um*8  City  qf  the  ScUnta,  671-2.  Kidder,  Mormoniam,  68,  affirms  that  thia 
name  was  not  adopted  till  some  years  later.  Mather  is  only  a  year  and  a  day 
astray  when  he  says,  'The  conference  of  elders  on  Mav  8,  1833,  repadiated 
the  name  of  '* Mormons"  and  adopted  that  of  *' Latter-Day  Saints.*'^  Lippin^ 
eott*s  Mag, ,  Ang.  1880.  The  term  *  Mormons, '  as  first  applied  by  their  enemies 
to  members  of  the  church  of  Latter-Day  Sakits,  was  ^uite  offensive  to  them, 
though  later  they  became  somewhat  more  reconciled  to  it.  As  at  present  popu- 
larly employed,  it  is  by  no  means  a  term  of  reproach,  thouffh  among  themselves 
they  stiU  adhere  to  the  appellation  *  Saints,^  just  as  quiuLers  sp^Jc  of  them- 
selves as  the  '  Society  of  friends. '  The  term '  Mormon '  seems  to  me  quite  fit- 
ting for  general  use,  fully  as  much  so  as  preebyterian,  reformed  Dutch,  uni- 
▼ersalist,  and  others,  few  of  which  wore  of  their  own  choosing.  '  Mormon  was 
the  name  of  a  certain  man,  and  also  of  a  particular  locality  upon  the  Ameri- 
can continent;  but  was  never  intended  to  signify  a  body  of  people.  The  name 
bv  which  we  desire  to  be  known  and  to  walk  worthy  of  is  <* Saints.'"  Bdl*a 
Reply  to  Theobald,  2.  At  the  time  of  the  riots  in  Missouri,  in  addressing  com- 
mumcations  to  the  governor,  and  in  many  other  instances,  they  designate 
themselves  as  'members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  vulgarly  called  Monnons.' 
See  also  De  SmeVa  Western  Mianons,  393;  Mackay'a  The  Mormons,  41-2. 
The  term  *gentile*  was  generally  applied  to  unbelievers  of  the  white  race. 
The  Lidians,  oriffinally,  were  denominated  <of  the  house  of  Israel,'  'of  the 
house  of  Joseph,  or  *<n  the  house  of  Jacob,'  also  the  lAmanites. 
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same  day  baptized  in  Seneca  Lake  several  persons, 
among  whom  were  Hyrmn  and  Katherine  P^e,  some 
of  the  Whitmers,  and  the  Jolly  family.  The  first 
miracle  likewise  occurred  during  the  same  month, 
Joseph  Smith  casting  out  a  devil  from  Newel  Knight, 
son  of  Joseph  Knight,  who  with  his  family  had  been 
tmiversalists.  Newel  had  been  a  constant  attendant 
at  the  meetings,  and  was  much  interested;  but  when 
he  attempted  to  pray  the  devil  prevented  him,  writhing 
his  limbs  into  divers  distortions,  and  hurling  him  about 
the  room.  "I  know  that  you  can  deliver  me  from 
this  evil  spirit,**  cried  Newel.  Whereupon  Joseph 
rebuked  the  devil  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  evil  spirit  departed  from  the  young  man.  Seeing 
this,  others  came  forward  and  expressed  their  belief 
in  the  new  £aith,  and  a  church  was  established  at  Coles- 
ville. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  first  conference  as  an  or- 
ganized church  was  held,  there  being  thirty  members. 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing  and  prayer,  after 
which  they  partook  of  the  sacrament,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  confirmations  and  further  ordinations  to  the 
several  offices  of  the  priesthood.  The  exercises  were 
attended  by  the  outpouring  of  the  holy  ^host,  and 
many  prophesied,  to  the  infinite  joy  and  gratification  of 
the  elders.  Some  time  after,  on  a  Saturday  previous 
to  an  appointed  sabbath  on  which  baptism  was  to  be 
performed,  the  brethren  constructed,  across  a  stream  of 
water,  a  dam,  which  was  torn  away  by  a  mob  during 
the  night.  The  meeting  was  held,  however,  though 
amid  the  sneers  and  insults  of  the  rabble,  Oliver  preach- 
ing. Present  among  others  was  Emily  Coburn,  Newel 
Knight's  wife's  sister,  formerly  a  presbyterian.  Her 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr  Shearer,  arrived,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  return  to  her  father.  Failing  in  this, 
he  obtained  from  her  father  a  power  of  attorney,  and 
bore  her  off  by  force;  but  Emiljr  returned.  The  dam 
was  repaired,  and  baptism  admmistered  to  some  thir- 
teen persons  the  following  morning;  whereupon  fifty 
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men  surrounded  Mr  Knight's  house,  threatening  vio- 
lence. The  same  night  Joseph  was  arrested  by  a 
constable  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct,  and  for 
preaching  the  boot  of  Mormon.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  populace  to  capture  Joseph  from  the  constable 
and  use  him  roughly,  but  by  hard  driving  he  escaped. 
At  the  trial  which  followed,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
prove  certain  charges,  namely,  that  he  obtained  a 
horse  from  Josiah  Stoal,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  from 
Jonathan  Thompson,  by  saying  that  in  a  revelation  he 
was  told  that  he  was  to  have  them;  also  as  touching 
his  conduct  toward  two  daughters  of  Mr  Stoal;  but 
all  testified  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  acquitted.  As 
he  was  leaving  the  court-room,  he  was  again  arrested 
on  a  warrant  from  Broome  county,  and  taken  midst 
insults  and  buffetings  to  Colesville  for  trial  The  old 
charges  were  renewed,  and  new  ones  preferred.  Newel 
Knight  was  made  to  testify  regarding  the  miracle 
wrought  in  his  behalf,  and  a  story  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  a  money  digger  was  advanced  by  the  prosecu- 
tion. Again  he  was  acquitted,  and  again  escaped  from 
the  crowd  outside  the  court-house,  whose  purpose  it. 
was  to  tar  and  feather  him,  and  ride  him  on  a  rail 
These  persecutions  were  instigated,  it  was  said,  chiefly 
by  Presbyterians. 

While  Joseph  rested  at  his  homo  at  Harmony  fur- 
ther stories  were  circulated,  damaging  to  his  character, 
this  time  by  the  methodists.  One  went  to  his  father- 
in-law  with  falsehoods,  and  so  turned  him  and  his 
family  against  Joseph  and  his  friends  that  he  would 
no  longer  afford  them  protection  or  receive  their  doc- 
trine. This  was  a  heavy  blow;  but  proceeding  in 
August  to  Colesville,  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  and 
John  and  David  Whitmer  continued  the  work  of 
prayer  and  confirmation.  Fearing  their  old  enemies, 
who  lay  in  wait  to  attack  them  on  their  way  back, 
they  prayed  that  their  eyes  might  be  blinded;  and  so 
it  came  to  pass.  Then  they  held  service  and  returned 
safely,  although  five  dollars  reward  had  been  offered 
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for  notification  of  their  arrival.  Removing  his  family 
to  Fayette,  Joseph  encountered  further  persecutions, 
to  which  was  added  a  fresh  grief  Hiram  Page  was 
going  astray  over  a  stone  which  he  had  found,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  had  obtained  revelations  at  va- 
riance with  Joseph's  revelations  and  the  rules  of  the 
new  testament.  It  was  thought  best  not  to  agitate 
the  subject  unnecessarily,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
conference  to  be  held  on  the  1st  of  September;  but 
the  Whitmer  family  and  Oliver  Cowdery  seeming 
to  be  too  greatly  impressed  over  the  things  set  forth 
by  the  rival  stone,  it  was  resolved  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord  concerning  the  matter;  whereupon  a  revelation 
came  to  Oliver  Cowdery ,^  forbidding  such  practice; 
and  he  was  to  say  privately  to  Hiram  Page  that 
Satan  had  deceived  him,  and  that  the  things  which 
he  had  written  from  the  stone  were  not  of  God. 
Oliver  was  further  commanded  to  go  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Lamanites,**  the  remnants  of  the  house 
of  Joseph  living  in  the  west,^  where  he  was  to  estab- 

"  'The  Lamaaites  orh^inally  were  a  renmaat  of  Joseph,  and  in  the  fint 
year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  mng  of  Jadah,  were  led  in  a  xniraoulous  maa* 
ner  from  Jerusalem  to  the  eastern  Dorders  of  the  Bed  Sea,  thence  for  some 
time  along  its  borders  in  a  nearly  south-east  direction,  after  which  they  altered 
tiieir  coarse  nearly  eastward,  until  they  came  to  the  great  waters,  where  by 
the  oommaad  of  God  they  built  a  vessel  in  which  they  were  saf  ^y  brought 
across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  landed  upon  the  westetn  coast  of  South 
America.  The  original  party  included  also  the  Nephites,  their  leader  being 
a  prophet  called  liephi;  but  soon  after  landing  they  separated,  beoanse  the 
TAmanites,  whose  leader  was  a  wicked  man  ^led  Laman,  persecuted  the 
otken.  After  the  partition  the  Nephites,  who  had  brought  with  them  the 
old  testament  down  to  the  time  of  Jeremiidi,  engraved  on  ^«tes  of  brass,  in 
the  Egyptain  language,  prospered  and  built  larse  cities*  But  the  bold,  bad 
Tjwnaiiites,  originally  white»  oecame  dark  and  mrty,  though  still  retaining  a 
Batiooal  existence.  They  became  wild,  savage,  and  ferocious,  seeking  oy 
every  means  the  deetmotion  of  the  prosperous  Nephites,  against  whom  thev 
many  times  arrayed  their  hosts  in  battle;  but  were  repulsed  and  driven  back 
to  their  own  territories,  generally  with  oreat  loss  to  both  sides.  The  slain, 
frequently  amounting  to  tens  of  thoussnas,  were  piled  together  in  ^peat  heaps 
and  overspread  with  a  thin  coveriiijg  of  earth,  which  will  satisfactorily  account 
for  those  ancient  mounds  filled  with  human  bones,  so  numerous  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  both  in  North  and  South  America.'  PraU  {Orson)^  Series  of  Pamph- 
Ut$,  vL  7-«;  PraU  {P.  P.),  Voice  of  Warning,  81-117. 

'^'The  attention  of  the  little  bcmd  was  directed,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  organization,  to  the  policy  and  expediency  of  fixing  their  head- 
quarters in  the  far  west,  in  the  thinly  settled  and  but  partially  explored 
territories  bdonsinff  to  the  United  States,  where  they  mi^t  squat  upon  or 
purchase  good  utnds  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  clear  the  primeval  wilderness. 
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lish  a  church  and  build  a  city,^  at  a  pomt  to  be  design 
nated  later. 

"Behold,  I  say  unto  thee,  Oliver,  that  it  shall  be 
given  unto  thee  that  thou  shalt  be  heard  by  the 
church  in  all  things  whatsoever  thou  shalt  teach  them 
by  the  comforter  concerning  the  revelations  and  com- 
mandments which  I  have  given.  But  behold,  verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  no  one  shall  be  appointed  to 
receive  commandments  and  revelations  in  this  church, 
excepting  my  servant  Joseph  Smith,  Jr,  for  he  re- 
ceiveth  ttiem  even  as  Moses;  and  thou  shalt  be  obe- 
dient unto  the  things  which  I  shall  give  unto  him, 
even  as  Aaron,  to  declare  faithfully  the  command- 
ments and  the  revelations  with  power  and  authority 
unto  the  church.  And  if  thou  cuij  led  at  any  time  by 
the  comforter  to  speak  or  teach,  or  at  all  times  by  the 
way  of  commandment  unto  the  church,  thou  mayest 
do  it.  But  thou  shalt  not  write  by  way  of  command- 
ment, but  by  wisdom;  and  thou  shalt  not  command 
him  who  is  at  thy  head  and  at  the  head  of  the  church ; 
for  I  have  given  him  the  keys  of  the  mysteries  and 
the  revelations  which  are  sealed,  until  I  shall  appoint 
unto  them  another  in  his  stead.'' 

They  required  elbow-room,  and  rightly  judged  that  a  rand  population  would 
be  more  lavorable  than  an  urban  one  to  tne  reception  of  their  doctrine. '  Mack- 
ay*$  The  Mor.,  63. 

*  The  most  ancient  prophecy  which  the  taintB  are  now  in  poasesBion  of 
relating  to  the  New  Jerusalem  was  one  delivered  by  EInoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam.  This  was  revealed  anew  to  Joseph  Smith  in  December  1830.  In  it 
the  Lord  is  represented  as  purposing  *to  gather  out  mine  own  elect  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  tmto  a  place  which  I  shall  prepare. .  .But  this 
revelation  does  not  tell  in  what  part  of  the  earth  the  New  Jerusalem  should 
be  located.  The  book  of  Mormon,  which  the  Lord  has  brought  out  of  the 
eartii,  informs  us  that  this  holy  city  is  to  be  built  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  but  it  does  not  inform  us  upon  what  part  of  that  vast  country  it 
should  be  built*  PraU*s  Series  of  Pamphlets,  viL  4;  Pratt*a  ItUereding  Ac- 
count, 1&-25;  Fhrtt  Book  qfNephi  in  Book  qf  Mormon. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  STORY  OF  HOBMONISM. 

1830-1835. 

Fablbt  Pkatt's  Conybbsion— Mission  to  thx  Lamakitbs— Ths  Mission* 
abibs  at  kibxland— oontxbsion  07  sidnxt  blodon— mobmon  suo- 
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Smith— Edward  Pabtbidox— Thk  Mblohisbdbo  Priesthood  Givxn— 
Smith  and  Eiodon  Joubnet  to  Missoubi — Bible  Tbanslation — 
Smith's  Second  Visit  to  Missoubi— Unexampled  Pbospebitt— Causes 
or  PsBSBOUTioNS— Moboobaot— The  Saints  abb  Dbiybn  trom  Jackson 
County— Tbeaohxbt  ov  Bogos— Militabt  Oboanization  at  ELibtland 
—The  Name  Latteb-dat  Saints— Maboh  to  Missoubi. 

Onb  evening  as  Hyrum  Smith  was  driving  cows 
along  the  road  toward  his  father's  house,  he  waa 
overtaken  by  a  stranger,  who  inquired  for  Joseph 
Smith,  translator  of  the  book  of  Mormon.  ''He  is 
now  residing  in  Pennsylvania,  a  hundred  miles  away/* 
was  the  reply. 

"And  the  father  of  Joseph  ?'' 

''He  also  is  absent  on  a  Journey.  That  is  his  house 
yonder,  and  I  am  his  son.  * 

The  stranger  then  said  that  he  was  a  preacher  of 
the  word;  that  he  had  just  seen  for  the  first  time  a 
copy  of  the  wonderful  book;  that  once  it  was  in  his 
hands  he  could  not  lay  it  down  until  he  had  devoured 
it,  for  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him  as  he  read, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  true;  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
had  directed  him  thither,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  joy. 

Hyrum  gassed  at  him  in  amazement;  for  converts 
of  this  quaUty,  and  after  this  fashion,  were  not  com- 
mon in  those  days  of  poverty  and  sore  trial.  He 
was  little  more  than  a  Doy,  being  but  twenty-three. 
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and  of  that  fresh,  fair  innocence  which  sits  only  on  a 
youthful  face  beaming  with  high  enthusiasm.  But  it 
was  more  than  a  boy's  soul  that  was  seen  through 
those  eyes  of  deep  and  solemn  earnestness;  it  was 
more  than  a  boy's  strength  of  endurance  that  was  in- 
dicated by  the  broad  chest  and  comely,  compact  limbs; 
and  more  than  a  boy's  intelligence  and  powers  of 
reasoning  that  the  massive  brow  betokened. 

Hyrum  took  the  stranger  to  the  house,  and  they 
passed  the  night  in  discourse,  sleeping  little.  The 
convert's  name  was  Parley  P.  Pratt.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Burlington,  New  York,  and  bom  April  12, 
1807.  His  father  was  a  &rmer  of  limited  means  and 
education,  and  though  not  a  member  of  any  religious 
society,  had  a  resgect  for  all.  The  boy  had  a  passion 
for  books;  the  bible  especially  he  read  over  and  over 
again  with  deep  interest  and  enthusiasm.  He  early 
manifested  strong  religious  feeling;  mind  and  soul 
seemed  all  on  fire  as  he  read  of  the  patriarchs  and 
kings  of  the  old  testament,  and  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  of  the  iiew.  In  winter  at  school,  and  in 
summer  at  work,  his  life  passed  until  he  was  sixteen, 
when  he  went  west  with  his  father  William,  some 
two  hundred  miles  on  foot,  to  Oswego,  two  miles 
from  which  town  they  bargained  for  a  thickly  wooded 
tract  of  seventy  acres,  at  four  dollars  an  acre,  paying 
some  seventy  dollars  in  cash.  After  a  summer's  work 
for  wages  back  near  the  old  home,  and  a  winter's 
work  clearing  the  forest  farm,  the  place  was  lost 
through  failure  to  meet  the  remaining  payments. 
Another  attempt  to  make  a  forest  home,  this  time  in 
Ohio,  thirty  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  was  more  suc- 
cessfiil;  and  after  much  toil  and  many  hardships,  he 
found  himself,  in  1827,  comfortably  established  there, 
with  Thankftd  Halsey  as  his  wife. 

Meanwhile  religion  ran  riot  through  his  brain.  His 
mind,  however,  was  of  a  reasoning,  logical  caste. 
"Why  this  diflference,"  he  argued,  "between  the  an* 
cient  and  modern  Christians,  their  doctrines  and  their 
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practice?  Had  I  lived  and  believed  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  and  had  so  desired,  they  would  have 
said,  'Repent,  be  baptized,  and  receive  the  holy  ghost.* 
The  scriptures  are  the  same  now  as  then;  why  should 
not  results  be  the  same  ? "  In  the  absence  of  anything 
better,  he  joined  the  baptists,  and  was  immersed;  but 
he  was  not  satisfied.  In  1829  Sidney  Rigdon,  of 
whom  more  hereafter,  preached  in  his  neighborhood; 
he  heard  him  and  was  refreshed.  It  was  the  ancient 
gospel  revived — ^repentance,  baptism,  the  gift  of  the 
noly  ghost.  And  yet  there  was  something  lacking — 
the  authority  to  minister;  the  power  which  should 
accompany  the  form  of  apostleship.  At  length  he  and 
others,  who  had  heard  Rigdon,  organized  a  society  on 
the  basis  of  his  teachings,  and  i?aney  began  to  preach. 
The  spirit  working  in  him  finally  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  farm  and  go  forth  to  meet  his  destiny, 
he  knew  not  whither.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  wan- 
dered eastward,  and  while  his  family  were  visiting 
fiiends,  he  came  upon  the  book  of  Mormon  and  Hy- 
rum  Smith.  Now  did  his  soul  find  rest.  Here  was 
inspiration  and  revelation  as  of  old;  here  was  a  new 
dispensation  with  attendant  signs  and  miracles. 

As  he  left  Smithes  house  the  following  morning, 
having  an  appointment  to  preach  some  thirtv  miles 
distant,  Hyrum  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book. 
Travelling  on  foot,  and  stopping  now  and  then  to  rest, 
he  read  at  intervals,  and  K>und  to  his  great  joy  that 
soon  after  his  ascension  Christ  had  appeared  in  his 
glorified  body  to  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
in  America,  that  he  had  administered  in  person  to  the 
ten  lost  tribes,  that  the  gospel  had  been  revealed  and 
written  among  nations  unknown  to  the  apostles,  and 
that  thus  preserved  it  had  escaped  the  corruptions  of 
the  great  and  abominable  church. 

Ifetuming  to  Smith's  house,  Parley  demanded  of 
Hyrum  baptism.  They  went  to  Whitmer's,  where 
they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  a  little  branch  of  the 
church  there  assembled.     The  new  convert  was  bap- 
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tized  by  Cowdery,  and  was  ordained  an  elder.  He 
continued  to  preach  in  those  parts  with  great  power. 
Congregations  were  moved  to  tears,  and  many  heads 
of  famuies  came  forward  and  accepted  the  faith. 
Then  he  went  to  his  old  home.  His  father,  mother, 
and  some  of  the  neighbors  believed  only  in  part;  but 
his  brother  Orson,  nineteen  years  of  age,  embraced 
with  eagerness  the  new  religion,  and  preached  it  from 
that  time  forth.  Returning  to  Manchester,  Parley 
for  the  first  time  met  Joseph  Smith,  who  received  him 
warmly,  and  asked  him  to  preach  on  Sunday,  which 
he  did,  Joseph  following  with  a  discourse. 

Revelations  continued,  now  in  the  way  of  command, 
and  now  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  In  Harmony,  to 
the  first  elder  it  was  spoken:  "Magnify  thine  office; 
and  after  thou  hast  sowed  thy  fields  and  secured  them, 

fo  speedily  unto  the  churches  which  are  in  Colesville, 
^ayette,  and  Manchester,  and  they  shall  support 
thee;  and  I  will  bless  tiiem,  both  spiritually  and 
temporally;  but  if  they  receive  thee  not,  I  will  send 
on  them  a  cursing  instead  of  a  blessing,  and  thou 
shalt  shake  the  dust  ofiT  thy  feet  against  them  as  a 
testimony,  and  wipe  thy  feet  by  the  wayside."  And 
to  Cowdery,  thus:  "Oliver  shaJl  continue  in  bearing 
my  name  before  the  world,  and  also  to  the  church; 
and  he  shall  take  neither  purse  nor  scrip,  neither 
staves  nor  even  two  coats."  To  Emma,  wife  of  Jo- 
seph: "Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  and  thou  art  an 
elect  lady,  whom  I  have  called;  and  thou  shalt  com- 
fort thv  husband,  my  servant  Joseph,  and  shalt  go 
with  him,  and  be  unto  him  as  a  scrioe  in  the  absence 
of  my  servant  Oliver,  and  he  shall  support  thee." 
Emma  was  also  further  directed  to  make  a  selection  of 
hymns  to  be  used  in  church.^ 

^  The  hymn-book  of  Emma  Smith  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  publiBhed, 
bat  a  little  book  containing  hymns  eeleoted  by  Bngham  Young  passed  through 
eight  editions  up  to  1849,  Sie  eighth  beii^  published  in  Liverpool  in  that  year. 
Bmucker'8  Hi^  qfMor.,  67-61;  MtUenmcd  Star,  iv.  150-1.  The  preface  to 
the  first  edition  was  signed  by  Brigham  Young,  Parley  P.  Pratt»  and  John 
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In  the  presence  of  six  elders,  at  Fayette,  in  Septem- 
ber 1830,  came  the  voice  of  Jesus  Uhrist,  promising 
them  every  blessing,  while  the  wicked  should  be  de- 
stroyed. The  millennium  should  come;  but  first  dire 
destruction  should  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  thegreat 
and  abominable  church  should  be  cast  down,  !ffiram 
Page  renounced  his  stone.  David  Whitmer  was  or- 
dered to  his  father*s  house,  there  to  await  further  in- 
structions, Peter  Whitmer  junior.  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
and  Ziba  Peterson  were  directed  to  go  with  Oliver 
and  assist  him  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Laman- 
ites,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Indians  in  the  west,  the 
remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  Thomas  B.  Marsh 
was  promised  that  he  should  begin  to  preach.  Miracles 
were  limited  to  casting  out  devils  and  healing  the  sick. 
Wine  for  sacramental  purposes  must  not  be  bought, 
but  made  at  home.* 

Taking  with  them  a  copy  of  the  revelation  assign- 
ing to  them  this  work,  these  first  appointed  mission- 
aries set  out,  and  continued  their  journey,  preaching 
in  the  villages  through  which  they  passed,  and  stop- 
ping at  Bunalo  to  instruct  the  Indians  as  to  their  an- 
cestry, until  they  came  to  Kirtland,  Ohio.  There 
they  remained  some  time,  as  many  came  forward  and 
embraced  their  fii.ith,  among  others  Sidney  Kigdon, 
a  preaching  elder  in  the  reformed  baptist  church,  who 
presided  over  a  congregation  there,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  likewise  became  interested  in  the  latter-day 
church.* 

Taylor.  The  pre&oe  to  the  ninth  edition,  published  at  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don  in  1851,  is  by  Franklin  D.  Richards,  who  states  that  54,000  copies  of  the 
aereral  editicms  have  been  sold  in  the  European  missions  alone  witnin  eleven 
years.    Several  editions  have  since  been  pablished  in  Europe  and  America. 

'  Smith  says:  <  In  order  to  prepure  tor  this  (confirmation)  I  set  out  to  go 
to  procure  some  wine  for  the  occasion,  but  had  ^one  only  a  short  distance 
when  I  was  met  by  a  heavenly  messenger,  and  received  the  revelaticm.'  MU' 
Umiial  Star,  iv.  151;  Times  and  Secuona,  iv.  117-18. 

*  At  the  town  of  Kirtland,  two  miles  from  Bigdon's  residence,  was  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  his  church  who  lived  together,  and  had  all  things  in 
common,  from  which  circumstance,  &nith  says,  the  idea  arose  that  this  was 
the  case  with  the  Mormon  believers.  To  these  people  the  missionaries  re- 
paired and  preached  with  some  success,  gathering  m  seventeen  on  the  first 
occasion.    Sigdon  after  spending  some  time  in  the  study  of  the  book  of  Mor- 
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Rigdon  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  now 
thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  until  he  was  twenty-six,  when  he  went  to  live 
with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Clark,  and  the  same  year,  1819, 
was  licensed  to  preach.  Thence  he  went  to  Warren, 
Ohio,  and  married;  and  after  preaching  for  a  time  he 
was  called  to  take  charge  of  a  church  at  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  met  with  success,  and  soon  became  very 
popular.  But  his  mind  was  perplexed  over  the  doc- 
trines he  was  required  to  promulgate,  and  in  1824  he 
retired  from  his  ministrv.  There  were  two  friends 
who  had  likewise  withdrawn  from  their  respective 
churches,  and  with  whom  he  conferred  freely,  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  of  his  own  congregation,  and  one 
Walter  Scott,  of  the  Scandinavian  church  of  that  city. 
Campbell  had  formerly  lived  at  Bethany,  Virginia, 
where  was  issued  under  his  auspices  a  monthly  jour- 
nal called  the  Christian  Baj^tist.  Out  of  this  friend- 
ship  and  association  arose  a  new  church,  called  the 
Campbellites,  its  doctrines  having  been  published 
by  Campbell  in  his  paper.  During  the  next  two 
years  Rigdon  was  obliged  to  work  in  a  tannery  to 
support  his  family;  then  he  removed  to  Bainbriage, 
Ohio,  where  he  again  began  to  preach,  confining  him- 
self to  no  creed,  but  leaning  toward  that  of  the  Camp- 
bellites. Crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  a  church 
was  established  in  a  neighboring  town  through  his  in- 
strumentality. After  a  year  of  this  work  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Mentor,  thirty  miles  distant.  Slanderous 
reports  followed  him,  and  a  storm  of  persecution  set 
in  against  him;  but  by  his  surpassing  eloquence  and 
deep  reasoning  it  was  not  omj  soon  allayed,  but 
greater  multitudes  than  ever  waited  on  his  ministra- 
tions. 

mon  oondnded  tR>  aooept  its  doctrines,  and  together  witii  Ids  wife  was  bap- 
tized into  the  church,  which  now  numbered  about  twenty  in  this  sectioo. 
MiUennial  Star,  iv.  181-4;  v.  4-7,  17;  Times  and  Seasons^  iv.  177,  19^-4. 
Bidden  had  for  nearly  three  years  already  taught  the  literal  interpretation  ol 
scripture  prophecies,  the  gathering  ol  the  Israelites  to  receive  the  second  com- 
ing, the  literal  rei|p  of  the  saints  on  earth,  and  the  use  of  miraculous  gifts  in 
the  church.  Ounntson^s  Mormons,  101. 
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Kigdon  was  a  cogent  speaker  of  imposing  mien  and 
impassioned  address.  As  a  man,  however,  nis  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  had  a  tinge  of  insincerity.  He  was 
fickle,  now  and  then  petulant,  irascible,  and  sometimes 
domineering.  Later,  Joseph  Smith  took  occasion 
more  than  once  to  rebuke  him  sharply^  fearing  that 
he  might  assume  the  supremacy. 

Upon  hearing  the  argumente  of  Pratt  and  Cow- 
dery,  and  investigating  the  book  of  Mormon,  Rigdon 
was  convinced  that  he  had  not  been  legally  ordamed, 
and  that  his  present  ministry  was  without  the  divine 
authority.  In  regard  to  the  revival  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, he  argued  thus:  "If  we  have  not  familiar- 
ity enough  with  our  creator  to  ask  of  him  a  sign,  we 
are  no  Christians;  if  God  will  not  give  his  creatures 
one,  he  is  no  better  than  Juggernaut.*  The  result  was, 
that  he  and  others  acceptecTthe  book  and  its  teach- 
ings,* received  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  holy  ghost, 
and  were  ordained  to  preach. 

On  one  occasion  Cowdery  preached,  followed  by 
Rigdon.  After  service  they  went  to  the  Chagrin 
River  to  baptize.  Rigdon  stood  in  the  stream  and 
poured  forth  his  exhortations  with  eloquent  fervor. 
One  after  another  stepped  forward  until  thirty  had 
been  baptized.  Present  upon  the  bank  was  a  hard- 
headed  lawyer,  Varnem  J.  Card,  who  as  he  listened 
grew  pale  with  emotion.  Suddenly  he  seized  the  arm 
of  a  friend  and  whispered,  "Quick,  take  me  away,  or 
in  a  moment  more  I  shall  be  in  that  water  I"  One 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  converts  at  once,  the  num- 

*  Howe  intimates  that  Bifldon  knew  more  of  the  boolc  and  the  people  than 
he  pretended.  Of  the  proeemes  made  in  his  church  he  says:  *  Near  the  res- 
idence of  Bigdon,  in  Kirtland,  there  had  been  for  some  time  previous  a  few 
families  belonging  to  his  ooneregation,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
common  stock  society,  and  had  become  considerably  fanatical,  and  were  daily 
looking  for  some  wonderfol  event  to  take  place  in  the  world.  Their  min<is 
had  become  fnlly  prepared  to  embrace  Mormonism,  or  any  other  mysterious 
ism  that  should  first  present  itself.  Seventeen  in  number  of  these  persons 
readily  believed  the  whole  story  of  Cowdery  about  the  finding  of  the  golden 

Slates  and  the  spectacles.    They  were  all  leimmersed  in  one  night  by  Cowdery.  * 
ionmmitm  Unveiied,  103. 
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ber  afterward  increasing  to  a  thousand,  were  here 
gathered  into  the  fold.* 

After  adding  to  their  number  one  Frederic  G.  Will- 
iams, the  missionaries  continued  on  their  way,  arriving 
first  at  Sandusky,  where  they  gave  instructions  to  the 
Indians  in  regard  to  their  forefathers,  as  they  had 
done  at  Buffalo,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Cincinnati 
and  St  Louis.  In  passing  by  his  old  forest  home, 
Pratt  was  arrested  on  some  trivial  charge,  but  made 
his  escape.  The  winter  was  very  severe,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  they  could  continue  their  journey. 
At  length  they  set  out  again,  wading  in  snow  knee- 
deep,  carrying  their  few  effects  on  their  backs,  and 
having  to  eat  com  bread  and  frozen  raw  pork;  and 
after  travelling  in  aU  fifteen  hundred  miles,  most  of  the 
way  on  foot,  preaching  to  tens  of  thousands  by  the 
way,  and  organizing  hundreds  into  churches,  they 
reached  Independence,  Missouri,  in  the  early  part  of 
1831.  There  Whitmer  and  Peterson  went  to  work 
as  tailors,  while  Pratt  and  Cowdery  passed  over  the 

^  Speakinff  of  the  doina  at  Eirtland  after  the  departure  of  the  Lamanite 
mission,  Mr  Howe  says:  'Scenes  of  the  most  wild,  frantic,  and  horrible  fanat- 
icism ensued.  They  pretended  that  the  power  of  miracles  was  abont  to  be 
g'.ven  to  all  those  who  embraced  the  new  udth,  and  commenced  communicat- 
ig  the  holy  spirit  by  layinff  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  converts, 
which  operation  at  first  produced  an  instantaneous  prostration  of  body  and 
mind.  Many  would  fall  upon  the  floor,  where  they  would  lie  for  a  long 
time  apparently  lifeless.  Tney  thus  continued  these  enthusiastic  exhibitionB 
for  several  weeks.  The  fits  usually  came  on  during  or  after  their  prayer 
meetings,  which  were  held  nearly  every  evening.  !]&e  young  men  and  wo- 
men were  more  particularly  subject  to  this  delirium.  They  would  exhibit 
all  the  apish  actions  imaginable,  making  the  most  ridiculous  grimaces,  creeping 
upon  their  hands  and  feet,  rolling  upon  the  frozen  ground,  go  through  wit£ 
all  the  Indian  modes  of  warfore,  such  as  knocking  down,  soUping,  ripping 
open  and  tearing  out  the  bowels.  At  other  times  they  would  run  through 
the  fields,  get  upon  stumps,  preach  to  imaynary  conffregations,  enter  <£e 
water  and  perform  all  the  ceremony  of  baptizmg,  etc.  Many  wotdd  have  fits 
of  speaking  all  the  different  Indian  dialects,  which  none  could  understand. 
Agam,  at  me  dead  hour  of  night  the  youu^  men  might  be  seen  running  over 
the  fields  and  hills  in  pursuit,  as  they  said,  of  the  balls  of  fire,  lighC  etc., 
which  they  saw  movins  through  the  atmosphere. .  .On  the  arrival  of  Smith 
in  KirUand  he  appeared  astonished  at  the  wild  enthusiasm  and  scalping  per^ 
f ormances  of  his  proselytes  there.  He  told  them  that  he  had  inquired  of  the 
Lord  concerning  the  matter,  and  had  hecn  informed  that  it  was  all  the  work 
of  the  devil,  as  heretofore  related.  The  disturbance  therefore  ceased.'  Mor* 
monUm  Unveiled,  104, 116. 
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border,  crossed  the  Kansas  River,  and  began  their 
work  among  the  Lamanites,  or  Indians,  thereabout. 
The  chief  of  the  Delawares  was  sachem  of  ten 
tribes.  He  received  the  missionaries  with  courtesy, 
and  set  food  before  them.  When  they  asked  him  to 
call  a  council  before  which  they  might  expound  their 
doctrines,  he  at  first  declined,  then  assented;  where- 
upon Cowdery  gave  them  an  account  of  their  ances- 
tors, as  contained  in  the  wonderful  book,  a  copy  of 
which  he  left  with  the  chief  on  taking  his  depart- 
ure, which  soon  occurred;  for  when  it  was  known 
upon  the  border  settlements  what  the  missionaries 
were  doing,  they  were  ordered  out  of  the  Indian  coun- 
try as  disturbers  of  the  peace.*  After  preaching  a 
short  time  in  Missouri,  the  five  brethren  thought  it 
best  that  one  of  their  number  should  return  east  and 
report.  The  choice  fell  on  Pratt.  Starting  out  on 
foot,  he  reached  St  Louis,  three  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, in  nine  days.  Thence  he  proceeded  By  steamer 
to  Cincinnati,  and  from  that  point  journeyed  on  foot 
to  StrongviUe,  forty  miles  from  Kirtland.  Overcome 
by  fatigue  and  illness,  he  was  forced  to  remain  at  this 
place  some  ten  days,  when  he  continued  his  journey 
on  horseback.  He  was  welcomed  at  Kirtland  by 
hundreds  of  the  saints,  Joseph  Smith  himself  being 
present. 

In  December  1830  comes  Sidney  Rigdon  to  Jo- 
seph Smith  at  Manchester,  and  with  him  Edward 
Partridge,  to  inquire  of  the  Lord;  and  they  are  told 
what  they  shall  do;  they  shall  preach  thereabout,  and 
also  on  the  Ohio.^ 

*  'One  of  their  leading  articles  of  futh  ii,  that  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica, in  a  very  few  years,  will  be  converted  to  Mormonism,  and  through  rivers 
of  blood  will  again  ta^e  possession  of  their  ancient  inheritance.*  Hewers 
Mcrmomitm  Uncled,  145. 

^  <  We  before  had  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  persons  of  Smith  and  Cowdery, 
and  we  now  have  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  person  of  Sidney  Rigdon.  Their 
plans  of  deception  appear  to  have  been  more  fully  matured  and  developed 
after  the  meeting  of  Smith  and  Rigdon.  The  latter  being  found  very  inti- 
mate with  the  scriptures,  a  close  reasoner,  and  as  fully  competent  to  make 
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The  year  1831  opens  with  flattering  prospects. 
On  the  2d  of  January  a  conference  is  held  at  Fayette, 
attended  by  revelations  and  prophecy,  James  Col- 
ville,  a  baptist  minister,  accepts  the  fSaith^  but  shortly 
recants,  being  tempted  of  Satan,  and  in  fear  o^  per- 
secution.®   Smith  and  his  wife  go  with  Rigdon  and 

white  appear  black  and  black  whifce  as  any  other  man;  and  at  all  times  pope- 
pared  to  establish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  great  numbers  of  people,  the  nesative 
or  affirmative  of  any  and  everv  question  from  sori^tore,  be  was  forthwith 
appointed  to  promulgate  all  the  absurdities  and  ndicnlons  pretenaicms  of 
Mormonism,  and  call  on  the  holy  prophets  to  prove  all  the  words  of  Smith. 
Bat  the  miraonlons  powers  conferred  upon  him  we  do  not  learn  liave  yet  been 
pat  in  requisition.  It  seems  that  the  spirit  had  not,  before  the  arrival  of 
Riffdon,  told  Smith  anything  about  the  promised  land,  or  his  removal  to  Ohio. 
It  Is  therefore  very  questionable  what  manner  of  spirit  it  was  which  dio- 
tated  most  of  the  uter  movements  of  the  prophet.  The  spirit  of  Higdon,  it 
must  be  presumed,  howf ver,  generally  held  sway;  for  a  revelation  was  soon 
tiad  that  Kirtland,  the  residence  of  B^gdon  and  his  brethren,  was  to  be  the 
eastern  border  of  the  promised  land,  and  from  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  this  land  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  refuge,  was  to  be  built.  Upon 
it  all  true  Mormons  were  to  assemble,  to  escape  the  destruction  of  the 
world  which  was  so  soon  to  take  place.'  Howe^s  Mormonism  Unveiled,  109-10. 
Tucker,  Ort^n  and  Prog.  Mor.,  76-8,  thus  speaks  of  the  first  appearance  of 
this  first  reffular  Mormon  preacher  before  a  Palmyra  congregation:  *  Rigdon 
introdnced  himself  as  the  messenger  of  God,  declaring  that  he  was  commanded 
from  above  to  proclaim  the  Mormon  revelation.  After  going  through  with  a 
ceremonious  form  of  prayer,  in  which  he  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
blessings  of  the  glorious  gospel  di8i>en8ation  now  opening  to  the  world,  and 
the  miraculous  light  from  heaTen  to  be  displayed  through  the  instrumentalil^ 
of  the  chosen  revelator,  Joseph  Smith  Jr,. .  .he  announced  his  text  as  fol- 
lows: First  book  of  Nephi,  chapter  iv. — "And  the  angel  spake  unto  me,  sav- 
ing, These  last  records  which  thou  hast  seen  among  the  fl^tUea  shall  estaxH 
lisn  the  truth  of  the  first,  which  is  of  the  twelve  aposUes  of  the  lamb,  and 
shall  make  known  the  plain  and  precious  things  which  have  been  taken  away 
from  them;  and  shall  make  known  to  all  kindreds,  tonnes,  and  people  that 
the  lamb  of  God  is  the  son  of  the  eternal  father  and  saviour  of  the  wond;  and 
that  all  men  must  come  unto  him  or  they  cannot  be  saved.**  The  preacher 
assumed  to  establish  the  theory  that  the  book  of  Mormon  and  the  old  bible 
were  one  in  inspiration  and  importance,  and  that  the  precious  things  now  re- 
vealed had  for  wise  purposes  been  withheld  from  the  book  first  promulgated 
to  the  world,  and  were  necessary  to  establish  its  truth.  In  the  course  oi  hia 
argument  he  applied  various  quotations  from  the  two  books  to  prove  his  posi- 
tion. Holdinff  the  book  of  Mormon  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  bible  in  hia 
left  hand,  he  brought  them  together  in  a  manner  corre^nding  to  the  em- 
phatic declaration  made  by  him,  that  they  were  both  equally  the  word  of  God; 
that  neither  was  perfect  without  the  other;  and  that  they  were  inseparably 
necessary  to  complete  the  everlasting  goopel  of  the  saviour  Jesus  Ghnst.'  It 
is  said  that  Rigdon,  after  his  return  to  Jutland  from  his  visit  to  Smith,  in 
one  of  his  eloquent  discourses  on  the  new  faith,  'gave  a  challenge  to  the 
world  to  disprove  the  new  bible,  and  the  pretensions  of  its  authors.'  Rigdon*a 
old  friend,  Thomas  Gampbell,  hearing  of  it,  wrote  him  from  Mentor  accept- 
ing, at  the  same  time  enclosing  an  outline  of  what  his  line  of  alignment  would 
be.    There  the  matter  dropped. 

*  See  MiUennicU  Star,  v.  33-^;  Times  and  Seasons,  iv.  352-4.  Mather,  in 
JAppincoWs  Mag,,  Aug.  1880,  states  that  to  escape  persecution  sixty  belies- 
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Partridge  to  Kirtland,  arriving  there  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  taking  up  their  residence  with  N.  K.  Whit- 
ney, who  shows  them  great  kindness.  Among,  the 
hundred  believers  there  at  the  time,  certain  false  doc- 
trines have  crept  in;  these  are  quickly  overcome,  and 
a  plan  for  community  of  goods  which  the  family  of 
saints  had  adopted  is  abolished.  Commandment  comes, 
by  revelation  that  a  house  shall  be  built  for  Joseph ;  that 
Sidney  shall  live  as  seems  to  him  good,  for  his  heart 
is  pure;  that  Edward  Partridge  shall  be  ordained  a 
bishop;^  that  all  but  Joseph  and  Sidney  shall*  go  forthi^ 
two  by  two,  into  the  regions  westward  and  preach 
the  gospel." 

"Ana  now,  behold,  I  speak  unto  the-  church :  thou 
shalt  not  kill;  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt  not  lie ; 
thou  shalt  love  thv  wife,  cleaving  unto  her  and  to 
none  else;  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery;  thou  shalt 
not  speak  evil  of  thy  neighbor,  nor  do  him  any  harm. 
Thou  knowest  my  laws,  given  in  my  scriptures;  he 
that  sinneth  and  repenteth  not  shaU  be  cast  out.  And 
behold,  thou  wilt  remember  the  poor,  and  consecrate 
of  thy  properties  for  their  support,  laying  the  same 
before  the  bishop  of  my  church,  the  residue  not  to  be 
taken  back,  but  to  be  used  by  the  church  in  buying 
lands  and  building  houses  of  worship,  for  I  will  conse- 
crate of  the  riches  of  those  who  embrace  my  gospel 
among  the  gentiles  unto  the  poor  of  my  people  who 
are  of  the  house  of  IsraeL     Let  him  that  goeth  to 

«n  abandoned  their  homee  in  the  Susquehanna  valley  and  moved  westward. 
'Some  of  the  foUowers,'  he  says,  'were  moved  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  while 
others  placed  their  property  in  the  common  lot  and  determined  to  accompany 
the  prophet  to  his  earthly  as  well  as  ta  his  heavenly  kingdom.  Smith  Bakor 
was  one  of  the  teamsters,  and  reports  that  the  tram  consisted  of  three  baa- 
gage  and  eleven  passenger  wagons.  The  exodus  was  idong  the  old  state  road, 
north  of  Bim^hamton,  to  Ithaca,  and  thence  across  Cayuga  Lake  to  Palmyra.' 

'  'Smith  had  appointed  as  hia  bishop  one  Edward  Partridffe,  a  very  hon- 
est and  industrious  hatter  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  who  had  withid  a  comfortable 
stock  of  the  good  things  of  the  world.  He  was  stationed  at  Independence, 
and  had  the  sole  control  of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  affiurs  of  the  colony, 
always  obedient,  however,  to  the  revelations  promulgated  by  Smith.' 

'* '  Some  of  the  members  pretended  to  receive  parchment  commissions 
miraonlonsly,  which  vanished  from  their  sight  as  soon  as  they  had  been  cop- 
ied.'   For  a  copy  of  one  of  these,  with  seal  attached,  see  Hawe*$  Mormoniam 
UnveUed,  107;  Kidder's  Mormomtm,  78. 
Hist.  Uvab.   • 
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the  east  tell  them  that  shall  be  converted  to  flee  to 
the  west  And  a^in,  thon  shalt  not  be  proud;  let 
thy  garments  be  plain,  the  work  of  thine  own  hand, 
and  cleanly.  Thou  shalt  not  be  idle.  And  whosoever 
amonff  you  is  sick,  and  has  faith,  shall  be  healed; 
and  if  he  has  not  &ith  to  be  healed^  but  beUeve^  he 
shall  be  nourished  with  all  tenderness.  If  thou  wilt 
ask,  thou  shalt  receive  revelation  and  knowledge. 
Whosoever  hath  faith  sufficient  shall  never  taste  death. 
Ye  shall  live  together  in  love;  that  whether  ye  live 
ye  may  live  in  me,  or  if  ye  die  ye  may  die  in  me.  So 
saith  tiie  Lord*" 

Edward  Partridge  was  bom  at  Fittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts, August  27,  1798.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter.  His  was  an  earnest, 
thoughtful  nature,  and  his  mind  much  troubled  about 
reli^on.  In  1828  he  entered  Sidney  Kigdon's  Camp- 
bellite  church,  and  in  that  faith  remained  until  met 
by  the  missionaries  Pratt,  Ck>wdery,  and  the  others, 
when  he  accepted  the  new  revelation,  and  was  subse- 
quently baptized  by  Joseph  in  the  Seneca  River.  He 
had  a  profitable  business  at  the  time;  but  when  it  was 
revealed  that  he  should  leave  his  merchandise  and  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  church,  he  obeyed  without 
a  murmur. 

Joseph  and  Sidney  were  much  together  now  in  their 
revelations  and  rulings.  A  woman  attempted  prophe- 
sying and  was  rebuked.  Sarcasm  was  employed,  and 
scumlous  stories  were  printed  in  the  newspapers ;  an  ac- 
count of  a  great  Asiatic  earthquake  was  headed  "Mor- 
monism  in  China.''  Revelations  during  March  were 
frequent.  In  one  of  them  John  Whitmer  was  «^- 
pointed  church  historian;  and  it  was  revealed  that  he 
should  keep  the  church  records,  write  and  keep  a  regu- 
lar history,  and  act  as  secretary  to  Joseph,  as  had 
Oliver  Cowdery  formerly."    Laiuls  might  be  bought 

^> '  Since  the  oi^gaaizstioo  of  the  ohnroh  on  the  tizth  day  of  April,  1830, 
theite  hai  been  a  record  kept  in  our  ohoroh  of  its  general  transaotiotti,  of  its 
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for  immediate  necessity;  but  remember  the  city  to  be 
presently  built,  and  be  prudent."  And  now  from  the 
shaking  quakers  came  one  Lemon  Copley  and  accepted 
the  gospel,  though  not  in  its  fullness,  as  he  retained 

peneoatioM  and  geo^ral  history.  The  one  in  ohanee  of  this  duty  is  called  hy 
U8  "  the  historian  and  seneral  church  recorder."  The  first  who  oocnpied  this 
position  was  John  Whitmer,  until  1838,  when  he  was  exoommonicated  from 
the  church  for  txaoMression,  and  took  portions  of  the  church  records  with 
him.'  Richards'  Biblu>graphy  of  Utah,  MS.,  2.  'The  earliest  clerk  service 
rendered  the  prophet  Joseph,  of  which  there  is  any  acoount,  was  by  Martin 
Harris;  Joseph's  wife,  Emma,  then  Oliver  Cowdery,  who,  as  is  churned,  wrote 
the  greater  portion  of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Book  of  Mormon^  as  he 
tranuated  it  from  the  sold  pk^  by  the  urim  and  thnmmun  which  he  obtained 
with  the  pUtes.  In  March  1831  John  Whitmer  was  appointed  to  keep  the 
church  record  and  history  continually,  Oliver  having  been  appointed  to  other 
labors.  Whitmer  was  assisted,  temporarily,  on  occasions  of  absence  or  illness 
by  Warren  Parrish.  At  a  meeting  of  high  council  at  Kirtland,  Sept.  14, 
1835,  it  was  decided  that  "Oliver  Oowdery  be  appointed,  and  that  be  act 
beretkfter  as  recorder  for  the  church, "  Whitmer  having  just  been  called  to  be 
editor  of  the  Messenger  afid  Advocate.  At  a  ceneral  conference  held  in  Far 
West  April  6,  1838,  John  Gorrill  and  Elias  Higbee  were  wpointed  historians, 
and  George  W.  Robinson  *' general  church  recorder  and  clerk  for  the  first 
presidency.**  On  the  death  of  Elder  Bobert  B.  Thom^n,  iivhich  occurred  at 
xiauvoo  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  1841,  in  his  obituary  it  is  stated: 
"  Nearly  two  years  past  he  had  oi&cii^d  as  scribe  to  President  Joseph  Smith 
and  clerk  for  the  church,  which  important  stations  he  filled  with  tliat  dimity 
and  honor  befitting  a  man  of  God.  *'  During  the  expulsion  firom  Missouri,  and 
the  early  settlement  of  Nauvoo,  James  MulhoUand,  William  Clayton,  and 
perhaps  others  rendered  temporary  service  in  this  line  until  the  13th  of 
December,  1841,  when  Wiilard  Eichards  was  appointed  reoorder,  general 
clerk,  and  private  secretary  to  the  prophet,  whicn  offices  he  occupied  until 
his  death,  in  March  1854,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  George  A.  Smith,  who 
held  it  untU  his  death  on  the  first  of  September,  1875,  with  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff as  his  assistant.  Soon  after,  Orson  Pratt  succeeded  to  the  office,  retain- 
ing Woodruff  as  his  assistant,  until  his  demise  on  the  third  of  October,  1881. 
Directly  ^ter  ]h:esident  Woodruff  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  in  January 
1884,  Apostle  Franklin  D.  Eichards  was  appointed  his  assistant.'  See  Times 
and  Seasons,  v.  401;  MUknnial  Star,  ▼.  82;  Richards*  Narrative,  MS.,  94^. 
"  Of  the  future  of  this  city  there  were  many  revelations  and  many  con- 
jectures. *  It  was  said  that  it  would  in  a  few  years  exceed  in  splendor  every- 
thing known  in  ancient  times.  Its  streets  were  to  be  paved  with  gold;  all 
that  escaped  the  general  destruction  which  was  soon  to  take  place  would 
there  assemble  witii  all  their  wealth;  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel  had  been 
discovered  in  their  retreat,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  north  pole,  where  they  had 
for  ages  been  secluded  by  immense  bamers  of  ice,  and  became  vastly  rich; 
the  ice  in  a  few  years  was  to  be  melted  away,  when  those  tribes,  with  St 
Joim  and  some  of  the  Nephites^  which  the  bo<^  of  Mormoo  had  immortaluwd, 
would  be  seen  makii^  their  appearance  in  the  new  city,  loaded  with  immense 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver.  Whether  the  prophet  himself  ever  declared 
toat  these  things  bad  been  revealed  to  him,  or  that  he  had  seen  them  through 
his  magic  stone  or  silver  spectacles,  we  will  not  say;  but  that  such  stones 
and  hundreds  of  others  equally  absurd  were  told  by  those  who  were  in  daily 
intercourse  with  him,  as  being  events  which  would  probably  take  place,  are 
susceptible  of  proof.'  Howe's  MormofUsm  UnveUed,  127-8.  ' Kirtland  was 
never  intended  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Mormonism;  it  was  selected  as  a  tem- 

orary  abiding  place,  to  make  money  in  reference  to  a  removal  farther  west.' 

^erris*  Utah  and  the  Jliomums,  72. 
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somewhat  of  his  former  faith;  whereupon  a  revelation 
ordered  him  to  go  with  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  preach  to 
the  shakers,  not  according  to  his  old  ideas,  but  as 
Parley  should  direct. 

"And  again,  I  say  unto  you  that  whoso  forbiddeth 
to  marry  is  not  ordained  of  Grod,  for  marriage  is  or- 
dained of  God  unto  man;  wherefore  it  is  lawful  that 
he  should  have  one  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh.     Beware  of  false  spirits.     Given  May  1831." 

The  saints  from  New  York  began  to  come  in  num- 
bers, and  Bishop  Partridge  was  ordered  to  look  after 
them  and  attend  to  their  requirements.  It  was  or- 
dered that  if  any  had  more  than  they  required,  let 
them  give  to  the  church ;  if  any  had  less,  let  the  church 
relieve  their  necessities.  The  6th  of  June  a  confer- 
ence of  elders  was  held  at  Kirtland,  and  several  re- 
ceived the  authority  of  the  Melchisedec  priesthood. 
The  next  conference  should  be  held  in  Missouri, 
whither  Joseph  and  Sidney  should  proceed  at  once, 
and  there  it  would  be  told  them  what  to  do.  And 
to  the  same  place  others  should  go,  two  by  two,  each 
couple  taking  different  routes  and  preaching  by  the 
way.  Among  those  who  went  forth  were  Lyman 
Wight  and  tfohn  Corrill,  John  Murdock  and  Hyrum 
Smith  by  the  way  of  Detroit,  Thomas  B.  Marsh  and 
Selah  J.  Griffin,  Isaac  Morley  and  Ezra  Booth,  David 
Whitmer  and  Harvey  Whitlock,  Parley  P.  Pratt  and 
Orson  Pratt,  Solomon  Hancock  and  Simeon  Carter, 
Edson  Fuller  and  Jacob  Scott,  Levi  Hancock  and 
Zebedee  Coltrin,  Reynolds  Gaboon  and  Samuel  H. 
Smith,  Wheeler  Baldwin  and  William  Carter,  Joseph 
Wakefield  and  Solomon  Humphrey.  With  Joseph 
and  Sidney  were  to  go  Martin  Harris  and  Edward 
Partridge,  taking  with  them  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  church."     "And  thus,  even  as  I  have 

" '  From  this  point  in  the  historpr  of  this  delusion,'  says  Howe,  '  it  began 
to  spread  with  considerable  rapidity.  Nearly  all  of  their  male  converts, 
however  ignorant  and  worthless,  were  forthwith  transformed  into  elders,  and 
sent  forth  to  proclaim,  with  all  their  wild  enthnsiasm,  the  wonders  and  mvF 
teries  of  Mormonism.    All  those  having  a  taste  for  the  marrellous  and  de* 
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said,  if  ye  are  faithful,  ye  shall  assemble  yourselves 
together  to  rejoice  upon  the  land  of  Missouri,  which 
is  the  land  of  your  inheritance,  which  is  now  the  land 
of  your  enemies.  Behold,  I  the  Lord  will  hasten  the 
city  in  its  time,  and  will  crown  the  faithful  with  joy 
and  with  rejoicing.  Behold  I  am  Jesus  Christ  the  son 
of  Grod,  and  I  wilTlift  them  up  at  the  last  day.    Amen.'* 

While  preparing  for  the  journey  to  Missouri,  a  let- 
ter was  received  from  Oliver  Cowdery,  reporting  on 
his  missionary  work,  and  speaking  of  another  tribe  of 
Lamanites,  living  three  hundred  miles  west  of  Santa 
F^,  called  the  Navarhoes  (Navajoes),  who  had  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  who  made  blankets. 
W.  W.  Phelps,**  with  his  family  joining  the  society, 
was  commissioned  to  assist  Oliver  Cowdery  in  select- 
ing, writing,  and  printing  books  for  schools.  Thus 
the  move  Irom  Ohio  to  Missouri  was  begun,  Joseph 
and  his  party  starting  from  Kirtland  the  19th  of  June, 
going  by  wagon,  canal-boat,  and  stage  to  Cincinnati, 
by  steamer  to  St  Louis,  and  thence  on  foot  to  Inde- 
pendence, arriving  about  the  middle  of  July. 

lighting  in  noyelties  flocked  to  hear  them.  Many  travelled  fifty  and  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  throne  of  the  prophet  in  Kirtland,  to  hear  from  hia  own 
month  the  certainty  of  his  excaya|in£[  a  bible  and  spectacles.  Many,  even  in 
the  New  England  states,  after  hearing  the  tentio  story  of  some  of  these 
elders,  wonld  forthwith  place  their  all  into  a  wagon,  'and  wend  their  way  to 
the  promised  land,  in  oraer,  as  they  supposed,  to  escape  the  judgments  of 
heaven,  which  were  soon  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  land.  The  state  of  New 
York,  they  were  privately  told,  would  most  probably  be  sunk,  unless  the 
people  thereof  believed  in  the  luretensions  of  Smith.'  MormonUm  UnveUed, 
115-16. 

^*  Howe  writes  thus  of  Phelps:  'Before  the  rise  of  Mormonism  he  was  an 
avowed  infidel;  bavins  a  remarkable  propensity  for  fame  and  eminence,  he 
was  supercilious,  haughty,  and  egotisticaL  His  great  ambition  was  to  em- 
bark in  some  speculation  where  he  could  shine  preeminent.  He  took  an 
active  part  for  several  years  in  the  political  conteste  of  New  York,  and 
made  no  little  display  as  an  editor  of  a  partisan  newspaper,  and  after  being 
foiled  in  his  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of  that 
state,  his  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  by  the  prospects  which  were  held 
out  to  him  in  the  gold-bible  speculation.  In  this  he  was  sure  of  becominff 
a  great  man,  and  made  the  dupes  believe  he  was  roaster  of  fourteen  dif- 
ferent languages,  of  which  they  frequentl;^  boasted.  But  he  soon  found 
that  the  prophet  would  suffer  no  growing  rivalships,  whose  ssj^ity  he  had 
not  well  calculated,  until  he  was  met  by  a  revelation  which  informed  him 
that  he  could  rise  no  higher  than  a  printer.'  Mormonism  Unveiled,  274. 
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"  Harken,  O  ye  elders  of  my  church,  eaith  the  Lord 
your  God,  who  have  assembled  yourselves  together, 
according  to  my  commandments,  m  this  land,  which 
is  the  land  of  Missouri,  which  is  the  land  which  I 
have  appointed  and  consecrated  for  the  gathering  of 
the  saints;  wherefore  this  is  the  land  of  promise,  and 
the  place  for  the  city  of  Zion.  And  thus  saith  the 
Lord  your  Grod,  if  you  will  receive  wisdom  here  is 
wisdom.  Behold  the  place  which  is  now  called  Inde- 
pendence is  the  centre  place,  and  the  spot  for  the 
temple  is  lying  westward  upon  a  lot  which  is  not  far 
from  the  court-house:  wherefore  it  is  wisdom  that 
the  land  should  be  purchased  by  the  saints;  and  ulso 
every  tract  lying  westward,  even  unto  the  line  run- 
ning directijr  between  jew  and  gentile;  and  also  every 
tract  bordering  by  the  prairies,  inasmuch  as  my  disci- 
ples are  enabled  to  buy  lands.** 

Further,  Sidney  Gilbert  was  made  church  agent,  to 
receive  money  and  buy  lands;  he  was  also  directed  to 
estabUsh  a  store,  irartridge  was  to  partition  the 
lands  purchased  among  the  people;  Phelps  was 
made  cnurch  printer.  But  the  last  two  becoming  a 
little  headstrong  on  entering  upon  their  new  duties, 
Joseph  found  it  necessary  to  reprimand  and  warn 
them.  Harris  was  held  up  as  an  example  to  emulate, 
for  he  had  given  much  to  the  church.  It  was  or- 
dered that  an  agent  be  appointed  to  raise  money  in 
Ohio  to  buy  lands  in  Missouri,  and  Rigdon  was  com- 
missioned to  write  a  description  of  the  new  land  of 
Zion  for  the  same  purpose.  Ziba  Peterson  was  dis- 
possessed of  his  lands,  and  made  to  work  for  others, 
in  punishment  for  his  misdemeanors. 

Thus  the  latter-day  saints  had  come  to  the  border 
line  of  civilization,  and  looking  over  it  into  the  west 
they  thought  here  to  establish  themselves  forever. 
Here  was  to  be  the  temple  of  Grod;  here  the  city  of 
refuge;  here  the  second  advent  of  the  savior.  Mean- 
while their  headquarters  were  to  be  at  the  town  of 
Independence. 


CITY  OF  ZIOK.  tr 

In  Kaw  townshq)^  twelve  miles  west  of  Indepenr 
dence,  ^e  Colesville  branch  of  the  chnrdx  built  a  Ic^ 
house;  the  visible  head  of  the  church,  on  the  2d  of 
Auffust,  laying  the  first  log,  brought  thither  by 
twelve  men,  in  honor  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
Next  d^  the  groond  for  the  tem&le,  situated  a  little 
west  of  udependencei ^  was  dedicated,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing was  held  the  first  conference  in  the  land  of  Zion.^ 

It  was  now  commanded  that  Smith,  Bigdon,  Cow- 
dery,  and  othew  dionld  return  east,  and  make  more 

furnished 
on  the 
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proselytes,  money  for  iha  purpose  to  be  fur 
them  out  of  tiie  general  fond.^^    Accordingly 


^Of  IndependeaotoiMoftbimiignii  *Illi#99wtinni««mtelniBff»o(mrb> 
hooBe  built  ol  brick,  two  or  three  merchaotB*  •totes,  and  15  or  20  awelling- 
hoQset  built  mottly  of  logt  be^ed  «n  both  Mm;  and  is  sitciAted  on  a  handsome 
file  of  groaad  about  three  milaa  soiithi  of  Miasonii  River,  and  abont  12  milaf 
east  of  the  dividing  Hne  between  the  United  Statea  and  the  Indian  reserye^ 
and  ia  the  oonnty  seat  ofJaduoaoonnty.'  Booth's  latter  in  JJoiM'sifofviiofMMi 
Unveiled,  196.  On  tha  tooth  iida  of  tho  Missoari,  Parley  Prabt  savs,  AtOo- 
biography t  *!%  *some  fiuniUes  were  entirelr  dressed  in  skins,  without  any 
•ther  clothing)  tnolndisg  ladiai  yoiuig  ana  old.  BniMinga  were  genaially 
without  glass  windowB»  and  the  door  open  in  winter  for  a  light' 

^*  Booth,  in  £fbtoe'«  Mormonkm  dnveUed,  196-9,  sajs:  ^e  designation  of 
the  site  where  the  city  of  Zion  was  to  begin  was  attended  with  considerable 
fande  and  an  estmlalioiMi  disphij  ol  talents^  both  by  Bjgdon  and  Oowdery. 
And  the  next  ^^  tha  ground  fcr  the  tempb  waa  oonseomted.  Smith  claiming 
the  honor  of  k^ing  the  oofBar-^aa  hioMalf *  Th»  looalioa  ol  the  stone  was 
marked  by  a  sapling  from  whish  the  baric  waa  removed  on  tha  north  and  eaat 
Btdea:  on  tha  south  side  a  letter  T  waa  oait»  which  stood  lor  temple,  and  on 
the  eaa4aid#2^MD.,  lor  Zontm  which  Smith  said  is  the  orighMd  word  for  Zion. 
Thia  stone  waa  plaoed  near  the  Soot  ol  tha  ssplinjs  and  covered  with  bushes 
ent  for  the  pimoaaf  tha  not  being  ca  aa  elmttion  hall  a  mile  fhnn  Inde- 
fendsnoe.*  *xliia  ColesviUe  branch  waa  among  the  first  orgaoiaed  bv  Joseph 
Smith,  and  constituted  the  first  settlers  of  the  members  of  the  church  in 
Missoori.    Tl^v  had  arrived  kta  In  the  aommar  and  oat  soma  hay  for  their 


open  and  unfinished*  while  tha  IroMA  groand  served  for  a  floor.  Oar  food 
consisted  of  bee4  ^Ad  a  little  bread  mada  d  oom  which  had  been  grated 
into  ooeraa  meal  by  rabWng  the  ears  on  a  tin  ^NKter.'  Fr>aU*9  AalMogra- 
pky^  76.  See  also  ifOteiiSi^  Stair,  v.  131.  It  waa  revealed  throu^  Joseph 
the  seer  thai  tha  property  of  tha  CdasviUa  branch  should  be  hekl  in  com- 
mon, and  that  Farmige(iia  bishop)  have  charge  and  distribute  from  the  com- 
munity atovehooae  acoofding  to  the  needs  of  each.  SmWn  Doctrine  and 
CavtnamU  (1S76),  187^  Smith  hi  the  becdnning  of  the  church  attempted  to 
establiah  oommoBism*  each  p^ing  tbeir  all  to  the  bishop,  and  only  drawing 
out  ol  the  office  nfficiant  to  live  upon.  This  waa  foand  to  be  impracticable* 
and  it  waa  silently  pan^tted  to  gQda  into  the  payment  of  tithmg.  Hydt^9 
Jlbf'fiM>nisf}iy  37. 

"  'Thia  vear,  1881,  passed  off  with  a  gradual  inorsase,  and  eonsiderabla 
wealth  waa  drawn  in,  ao  that  they  began  to  boaat  of  a  oapi^  stook  ol  ten  or 
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9th  Joseph  and  ten  elders  started  down  the  river  in 
sixteen  canoes,  the  leaders  arriving  at  ELirtland 
the  27th,^  after  having  suffered  hardid^p  and  mortifi- 
cation through  disaffection  among  the  elders.  Titus 
Billings,  who  had  charge  of  the  church  property  there, 
was  onlered  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  prepare  to 
remove  to  Missouri  in  the  following  spring,  together 
with  part  of  the  people,  and  such  monev  as  could  be 
raised.  It  was  provided  that  those  wishing  to  buy 
land  in  Zion  could  do  so  by  forwarding  the  purchase- 
money.  The  account  of  the  new  country  written  by 
Sidney  Bigdon  did  not  please  Joseph,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  write  another;  if  that  shomd  not  prove  satis- 
factory, he  was  to  be  deprived  of  oflSce.** 

On  the  12th  of  September  Joseph  removed  to  the 
town  of  Hiram,  thirty  miles  awajr,  and  prepared  to 
begin  again  the  translation  of  the  bible,  with  Bigdon  as 
scribe.  The  farm  of  Isaac  Morley  was  ordered  sold, 
while  Frederic  G.  Williams  should  retain  his,  for  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  a  footing  at  Kirtland  yet  for 

fifteen  thouaand  dolUn.  Their  oomnKm-fltock  principles  appear  to  be  some* 
what  similar  to  thoee  of  the  ihakers.'  Eow€%  McmumUm  Unveiled^  128-0. 

^  Booth  intimates  that  Smith  and  Ru;don  preferred  living  in  Ohio  to  en- 
during the  hardships  of  MissoorL  '  Before  they  went  to  Missonri  their  lan- 
guage was,  '*  We  shall  winter  in  Ohio  but  one  winter  more;"  and  when  in 
Missouri,  *'It  will  be  many  Tears  before  we  oome  here,  for  the  lord  has  a  great 
work  for  us  to  do  in  Ohio/*  And  the  great  work  is  to  make  a  thoron^  al- 
teration of  the  bible,  and  invent  new  revelationB,  and  these  are  to  be  sent  to 
Missouri  in  order  to  be  printed.*  Letter  in  Howe*$  Momumitm  Unveiled, 
199. 

^'  'Some  dispute,  of  which  the  nature  is  not  clearly  known,  appeara  to  have 
arisen  between  Joseph  and  his  friend  Sidney  Rigdon  before  their  return.  It 
is  probable,  from  the  course  of  subsequent  events,  that  Sidney,  even  at  this 
time,  asinred  to  greater  power  in  the  church  than  suited  the  prophet, . . . 
who  saw  fit  to  rebuke  him  by  a  revelation  accusing  him  of  "being  exalted  in 
his  heart,  and  despising  the  counsel  of  the  lord.  They  afterward  became 
reconciled.** *  8mucber*s  Mamuma^  75-6,  confirmed  by  MillennicU  Star,  v.  149; 
Times  and  Setuons,  v.  467.  From  this  time  till  January  1832,  Joseph  con- 
tinued preaching  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  making  converts  with 
great  rapidity.  He  found  it  necessary,  however,  further  to  check  the  pre- 
sumption of  some  new  and  indiscreet  converts  who  also  had  revelations  m>m 
the  Lord,  which  they  endeavored  to  palm  off  upon  the  public  Among  others, 
one  W.  E.  McLellan  was  rebuked  for  endeavoring  to  'write  a  commandment 
like  unto  one  of  the  least  of  the  Lord's. '  Mackay'9  Mormana,  67-6.  See  aneodote 
of  'The  Swamp  Angel;*  also  account  of  raising  the  dead  by  Smith,  about  this 
time.  Ward's  Mormon  Wife,  10-11,  16-24.  For  text  of  rebuke,  where  the 
name  of  the  offender  is  given  William  £.  M*Lellin,  see  Millennial  Star,  v.  185- 
6;  Times  and  Secuons,  v.  496.  ' 
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five  years.  The  store  kept  by  Newel  K.  Whitney 
and  Sidney  Gilbert  should  likewise  be  continued.  A 
system  of  tithes  should  be  established.  Ezra  Booth 
apostatized,  and  wrote  letters  against  the  church.*^ 
Orson  Hyde,  clerk  in  Gilbert  and  Whitney's  store, 
was  baptized,  and  later  make  an  elder.  Phelps  was 
told  to  buy  at  Cincinnati  a  printing-press  and  type, 
and  start  a  monthly  paper  at  Independence,  to  be 
called  the  Evening  and  Morning  Star^  which  was  done. 
Oliver  Cowdery  was  instructed  in  November  to  return 
to  Missouri,  and  with  him  John  Whitmer^  the  latier 
to  visit  the  several  stations,  and  gather  further 
materials  for  church  history.     Newel  EL  Whitney 

"  Booth's  letters  were  first  printed  at  BaTezma,  in  the  Ohio  Star,  and  after- 
vard  hy  K  D.  Howe  in  his  book,  Mormonmn  Unveiled,  175-221.  They  are 
nine  in  number,  and  are  fall  of  general  denonciation  and  sorrow  oyer  his  past 
Uindness,  and  an  aoooont  of  the  hardships  and  disappointments  attending 
his  joomey  to  and  from  Missouri.  I  ^note  the  more  pertinent  points. 
'When  I  embraced  Mormonism  I  conscientiously  believea  it  to  be  of  God.' 
'The  relation  in  which  Smith  stands  to  the  church  is  that  of  a  prophet,  seer, 
xevealer,  and  translator;  and  when  he  speaks  by  the  spirit,  or  sa^s  he  knows 
a  thing  by  the  communication  of  the  spirit.  It  is  received  as  coming  directly 
from  the  month  of  the  Lord.'  'This  system,  to  some,  carries  the  force  of 
plausibility,  and  appears  under  an  imposmg  form.  It  claims  the  bible  for  its 
patron,  and  i>roffers  the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  church,  with  all  the  ffifts 
and  traces  with  which  the  primitive  saints  were  endowed.'  'Many  of  them 
have  oeen  ordained  to  the  hiffh  priesthood,  or  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  and 
profess  to  be  endowed  with  &e  same  ^wer  as  the  ancient  apostles  were.  But 
they  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful  in  findins  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind  who  had  the  faith  sufficient  to  become  the  subjects  of  their  miracles, 
and  it  is  now  concluded  that  this  work  must  be  postponed  until  thev  get  to 
Missouri;  for  the  Lord  will  not  show  those  signs  to  this  wicked  and  adulterous 

?sneTation.  In  the  commandment  given  to  the  churches  in  the  state  of  New 
ork  to  remove  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  they  were  assured  that  these  miracles 
should  be  wrouffht  in  the  state  of  Ohio;  but  now  they  must  be  deferred  until 
they  are  settled  in  Missouri.'  'Eyerjrthing  in  the  church  is  done  by  com- 
mandment; and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  voice  of  the  church.  For 
instance.  Smith  gets  a  commandment  that  he  shall  be  the  head  of  the  church, 
or  that  he  shall  rule  the  conference,  or  that  the  church  shall  build  him  an 
elegant  house  and  give  him  1,000  dollars.  For  this  the  members  of  the  church 
must  vote,  or  they  will  be  cast  off  for  rebelling  against  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord.*  'Smith  describes  an  angel  as  having  the  appearance  of  a  tall,  slim, 
well  built,  handsome  man,  with  a  bright  pillar  upon  ms  head.'  The  bishop's 
'business  is  to  superintend  the  secular  couoems  of  the  church.  He  holds  a 
deed  of  the  lands;  and  the  members  receive  a  writing  from  him  signifying 
that  they  are  to  possess  the  land  as  their  own  so  long  as  they  are  ob^ent  to 
Smith's  commandments.'  'The  Lord's  storehouse  is  to  be  furnished  with 
goods  suited  to  the  Indian  trade,  and  persons  are  to  obtain  license  from  the 
government  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  territory;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  Mormonism  among 
them.' 
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was  appointed  bishop,  to  receive  and  account  for 
church  funds  collected  by  the  various  elders*  Many 
of  the  elders  who  went  to  Missouri  were  by  this  time 
at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  east  and  the  weet.^ 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1832,  while  Smith  and 
B^don  were  translating  the  gospel  of  St  John,  they 
were  favored  by  a  glorious  vision  from  the  Lord,^  which 
gave  them  ^eat  comfort  and  encouragemeoi^  The 
revelaticHis  about  this  time  were  frequent  and  lengthy, 
their  purport  being  in  grea;t  part  to  direct  the  move- 
ments  of  missionaries.  Simonds  Bider  and  Eli,  Edh 
ward,  and  John  Johnson  now  apostatized. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  March,  Smith  and 
Rigdon  were  seized  by  a  mob,  composed  partlyof  the 
CampbeUites,  methodists,  and  baptists  of  Hiram, 
twelve  or  fifteen  being  apostate  Mormons.  The  cap- 
tives were  roughly  treated,  and  expects  to  be  killed; 
but  after  they  had  been  stripped,  beaten,  and  well 
covered  with  tar  and  feathers,  they  were  released. 
Smith  preached  and  baptized  as  usual  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  but  Rigdon  was  delirious  for  some  time  after- 
ward *    This  broke  up  for  the  present  the  translation 

n^Thirtj  or  forty  elders  were  tent  off  fa  TMriom  dfreetlaiis  in  pmoit  of 
proaehrtes,  and  the  year  passed  off  witb  a  gradnal  finoreaae.'  ifewe's  iformoii* 
fsm  unveUed,  128-0.  The  men,  after  bap&m,  are  elders,  and  are  empowered 
to  perform  the  oeremony  upon  others.  Ccurvalho**  InddmUt  qf  Trtofel,  148. 
For  names  of  apostates  at  this  time,  see  iimuc!mr'§  Hi&t,  Jfor.,  77.  For  in^ 
stances  of  yoong  women  indooed  to  nnite  with  the  sect  abont  this  time,  see 
IVariTa  Momum  IFt/e>  42-^1.  Mackay  erroneoasly  states  that  the  nnmber 
of  saints  in  Kirtland  at  this  time,  indnding  wom«i  and  children,  was  hut  IM. 
The  Mormons,  71-2. 

''In  Jannary  it  was  rtrealed  that  the  work  of  traaslatfng  dumld  be  pto- 
oeeded  with  by  Smitii  and  Rigdon  nntil  finished;  and  that  several  of  the 
elders,  among  whom  was  Orson  Hyde,  a  recent  convert,  shonld  go  forth  in 
varions  directions  in  pairs  as  before,  and  preach.  Smith  and  some  ^  the 
elders  attended  a  conference  at  Amherst,  Loraine  Co.,  after  rstaming  from 
which  both  himself  and  Riffdon  w«re  shown  the  devil  hi  avision,  and  &d  the 
revelation  of  St  John  ezpfadned  to  them.  In  Mardi  it  waa  revealed  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  regulate  and  establish  stofehooses  tor  ik%  benefit  of 
the  poor,  both  at  Kirtland  and  at Zion.  MoremisBioBaffies  were seniottt,  sod 
word  was  received  that  the  em^rants  had  safely  loadied  Ifissovri  Tkum 
and  Seasons,  v.  576-7,  502-4,  80^9. 

^Timea  and  Seaaons,  v.  611-12.  Macksfy,  Jfonnews,  68-71,  erraneoasly 
dates  the  outrage  Jan.  2Sth.  One  aocoont  says  aooa-lortia  was  po«red  into 
Smith's  mouth.  Deaerat  Newa,  Aug.  8,  1882:  Smith  says  'they  tried  to  force 
a  vial  hito  my  mouth,  and  broke  it  in  my  teeth.*  One  reaaea  aari^ed  for 
this  treatment  was  that  they  were  attempting  to  establish  oommunism  aftd 
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of  the  bible;  Rigdon  went  to  Kirtland,  and  on  the  2d 
of  April,  in  obedience  to  a  revelation,  Smith  started 
for  Missouri,  having  for  his  companions  Whitney, 
Peter  Whitmer,  and  Grause.  The  spirit  of  mobocracv 
was  aroused  throughout  the  entire  country.  Joseph 
even  feared  to  go  to  Eirtland,  and  escaped  by  way  of 
Warren,  where  he  was  joined  by  Rigdon,  whence  the 
two  proceeded  to  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis  by  way  of 
Wheeling,  Yimnia,  a  mob  following  them  a  good  part 
of  the  way.  The  brethren  at  Independence  and  vicin* 
ity  welcomed  their  leaders  warmly,  but  the  unbeliev* 
ers  there  aa  elsewhere  hourly  tlu'eatened  violence.^ 
In  May  the  first  edition  of  the  Book  of  Command- 
merUs^  was  ordered  printed;  the  following  month,  pub- 

dithonorable  dMUog,  fcxmnr,  and  iwiadling.  Bwrton^»  OUif  qfth«8ahU$,  672. 
Smith  merehr  says  that  Kigdon  was  mad;  bat  his  mother  asserts  that  he 
oonnterfeited  the  madness  m  order  to  mislead  the  saints  into  the  belief  that 
the  keyv  of  the  kinsdom  had  been  taken  from  the  church,  and  would  not  be 
restored,  as  he  said,  until  thev  had  built  him  a  new  house.  This,  she  says, 
tave  rise  to  great  scandal,  which  Joseph  however  sucoeeded  in  silencing. 
Kiffdon  repented  and  was  forgiyen.  He  stated  that  as  a  punishment  for  ms 
Ikuit,  the  devil  had  three  tunes  thrown  him  out  of  his  bed  in  one  night. 
Bemy*9  Journey  to  Chreai  8aU  Lake,  i.  283  (note). 

>rni6  26th  of  April  Smith  called  ageoeral  eounoU,  which  acknowledged 
him  as  presidflDt  of  the  high  priesthood,  to  which  he  bad  been  ordained  at  the 
Amherst  conlerenee  in  January,  and  Bishop  Partrid^  and  Rigdon,  who  had 
qnarrelled,  were  reconciled,  probably  by  Smith,  as  Bogdon  was  supposed  to  be 
at  Kirtland  ait  the  time.  This  g^tly  rejoiced  Smiui;  and  he  mmiediately 
leoeived  a  revelation,  in  which  it  was  announced  that  the  stakes  must  be 
strengthened,  and  all  property  was  to  be  held  in  common.  TimeeandSeaeone^ 
▼.  601-5;  Machete  The  Stormons,  1U 

•:nie  first  edition  of  DoetHme  €md  CovmumU  presents  the  following  title 
page:  A  Book  </  CommamdmenU  for  the  OcvemmefU  qf  the  Ckm-ch  qf  ChriH 
orammed  acootdi/ng  to  law  on  the  eth  qf  Aprils  1890,  Zion:  FvJUiehed  by  W. 
W,  FMfpe  S  Co,y  1883.  This  edition  contains  the  revelations  given  up  to 
September,  1831.  There  were  3,000  copies  printed  of  this  edition.  Then 
there  was  The  Book  i^  Doctrine  ankd  CkmnanUe  qfthe  Church  qfJenta  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Bamte;  Sdected  from  the  RemtatMm  qf  €hd.  By  Joa^  Smithy 
PreMeM,  I^rei  Bnrooean  Edition^  LiverpooL  no  date.  The  preuce,  how- 
ever, by  Thomas  Ward,  is  dated  Liverpool,  June  14,  1846»  There  are  two 
wrinoipal  divisicNM  and  an  appendiz.  The  first  oonsiBts  of  seven  lectures  on 
Isith,  delivered  by  Sidney  Biodon  before  a  class  of  elders  at  Kirtland;  the 
seccmd  is  called  Covenants  and  Commandments,  and  consists  chiefly  of  revela* 
tions  given  1830-42»  to  Joseph  Smith ,  the  same  for  the  most  part  that  are  also 
printed  in  Times  and  Seaeom,  under  title  of  History  of  Joseph  Smith.  There 
are  also  ndes>  minutes  of  council,  visions,  and  expositions.  The  iwpendix 
eontakM  rules  on  marriage,  a  dissertation  on  government  and  laws,  and  abrief 
account  of  Jose^  and  Hvrum  Smith.  *The  oook  of  Mormon,  although  most 
known,  is  not  tKe  chief  do<^  of  the  sect.  The  Book  of  Teachings  and  Cove^ 
lumte,  containing  some  of  the  revelations  which  Smith  pretended  to  have  re 
oeived  from  heaven,  is  regarded  by  his  disciples  as  a  book  of  the  law  which  Qod 
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lished  in  connection  with  the  Upper  Missiouri  Adver^ 
tisevj  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Evening  and 
Morning  Star,  under  the  auspices  of  W.  W.  Phelps, 
whose  printing-press  was  the  only  one  within  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  of  Independence.  On  the  6th 
of  May  Smith,  Bigdon,  and  Whitney  again  set  out 
on  their  return  to  Kirtland.*  On  the  way  Whitney 
broke  his  leg.  Smith  was  poisoned,  and  that  so  badly 
that  he  dislocated  his  jaw  in  vomiting,  and  the  hair 
upon  his  head  became  loosened;  Whitney,  however, 
laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  administered  m  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  was  healed  in  an  instant.*' 

Some  three  or  four  hundred  saints  being  now  gath- 
ered in  Missouri,  most  of  them  settled  on  their  own 
inheritances  in  this  land  of  Zion,  besides  many  others 
scattered  abroad  throughout  the  land,  who  were  yet  to 
come  hither,  it  was  deemed  best  to  give  the  matter  of 
schools  some  attention.  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  labor- 
ing in  Illinois.  Newel  K.  Whitney  was  directed  in 
September  to  leave  his  business  in  other  hands,  visit 

has  giTon  this  seneration.  Smith  also  pablished  other  revelations,  which  are 
contained  in  a  Uttle  book  called  The  Peari  qf  Great  Price.*  De  8met's  Western 
Missions,  393.  'This  book  abounds  in  grammatical  inaccuracies,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  book  of  Mormon.'  Maekay*»  The  Mormons,  43.  A 
Dangling  statement  is  made  l^  Mather,  LippincoU*s  Mag.,  Aug.  1880,  to  the 
effect  tluit  in  1835  'BiJB^don's  Book  qf  Dodrtne  and  CovencuUs  and  his  Lectures 
on  Faith  were  adopted.' 

*"  Arranffemento  were  early  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  store.  Ferris* 
Utah  ami  Mormons,  75.  When  the  printing  press  was  bought — see  Deserei 
News,  June  30,  1869— a  supply  of  goods  was  purchased;  and  arrangements 
were  made  at  the  May  oouncu  to  keep  up  the  supply,  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  considered  satisfactoiy.  On  April  27tn  considerable  business  was 
transacted  'for  the  salvation  of  the  saints  who  were  settling  among  a  fero- 
cious set  of  mobbers,  like  lambs  among  wolves.'  On  the  28th  and  29ui  Smith 
visited  the  settlement  above  Big  Blue  River  in  Kaw  township,  12  miles  west 
of  Independence,  inducing  the  Oolesville  branch,  and  returned  on  the  30th, 
when  it  was  revealed  that  all  minors  should  be  supported  by  their  jMurents, 
but  after  becoming  of  age  'they  had  claims  upon  the  diurch,  or  m  other 
words,  the  Lord's  storehouse,'  as  was  also  the  case  with  widows  left  destitute. 
Times  and  Seasons,  v.  625-6. 

'^On  May  6th,  leaving  afi&urs  as  he  supposed  in  a  flourishing  ccmdition. 
Smith  started  for  Kirtland  to  look  after  the  mill,  store,  and  farm  in  that 
neighborhood,  but  owing  to  an  accident  which  resulted  in  the  breaking  of 
Whitney's  leg,  Smith  was  delayed  4  weeks  en  route.  Bunion,  who  was  al^  of 
the  party,  proceeded  through  without  stopping,  and  the  other  two  arrived 
some  time  m  June.  The  season  was  passed  by  Smith  in  his  work  of  translat- 
ing the  scriptures,  and  in  attending  to  business  affikirs.  Times  and  Seasons^ 
y.626. 
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the  churches,  collect  money,  and  administer  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  The  new  translation  of  the  bible 
was  again  taken  up  and  continued  through  the  winter, 
the  new  testament  being  completed  and  sealed  up,  not 
to  be  opened  till  it  reached  Zion.^ 

On  January  23, 1833,  the  ceremony  of  washing  feet 
is  instituted  after  John's  gospel.  Each  elder  washes 
his  own  feet  first,  after  which  Joseph  girds  himself 
with  a  towel  and  washes  the  feet  of  them  all.  "Be- 
hold, verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  in  conse- 
quence of  evils  and  designs,  which  do  and  will  exist 
in  the  hearts  of  conspirmg  men  in  the  last  days,  I 
have  warned  you,  and  forewarned  you,  by  giving  unto 
you  this  word  of  wisdom  by  revelation,  that  inasmuch 
as  any  man  drinketh  wine  or  strong  drink  among  you, 
behold  it  is  not  good,  nor  meet  in  the  sight  of  your 
father.  And  again,  tobacco  is  not  for  the  body,  nei- 
ther for  the  belly,  and  it  is  not  good  for  man.  And 
again,  hot  drinks  are  not  for  the  body  or  belly/* 

^  Hardly  bad  President  South  tamed  his  back  upon  Zion,  when  dissensions 
broke  out  among  the  saints  there.  He  corresponded  regularly  with  the  Star, 
giving  advice  and  warning,  but  matters  apparently  grew  worse,  for  in  Janu- 
ary 1833  a  conference  of  twelve  hig^h  priests  was  held  at  Kirtland,  or  Kirt- 
land  Mills,  as  they  now  called  their  settlement,  at  which  Orson  Hyde  and 
j^rum  Smith  were  appointed  to  write  an  epistle  to  the  brotherhood  of  Zion. 
The  document  was  dated  Jan.  14th,  and  began:  *  From  a  conference  of  12  high 
priests  to  the  bishop,  lus  council,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zion.'  After  pre- 
mising that  Smith  and  certain  others  had  written  on  this  all-important  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  replies  received  had  not  given  satisfactory  assurances  of 
confession  and  repentance,  charges  were  made  that  old  grievances,  supposed 
to  be  settled,  had  been  again  brought  up  in  a  censorious  spirit,  and  that  they 
had  accused  Brother  Smith  of  seekmg  atter  monarchical  power  and  authority. 
This  complaint  was  made  by  Carroll  in  a  letter  datea  June  2d.  Again. 
Brother  Gilbert,  on  Deo.  10th,  wrote  a  letter  which  contained  *  low,  dark,  ana 
blind  insinuations,  which  they  declined  to  entertain,  though  the  writer's 
claims  imd  pretensions  to  holiness  were  ^reat.'  Brother  Phelps,  Dec.  15th. 
wrote  a  letter  betraying  *a  lightness  of  spirit  that  ill  becomes  a  man  placed 
in  the  important  and  responsible  station  that  he  is  placed  in.'  To  a  request 
that  Smitn  should  come  to  Zion,  made  by  Phelps  in  a  previous  letter,  it  was 
answered  that  *  Brother  Smith  will  not  settle  m  Zion  until  she  repent  and 
purify  herself. .  .and  remember  the  commandments  that  have  been  ffiven  her 
to  do  them  as  well  as  say  them. '  Finally,  it  was  threatened  that  unless  these 
disturbances  should  cease,  they  should  all  be  cut  off,  and  the  Lord  would  seek 
another  place.  Brother  Ziba  Peterson  was  delivexed  'over  to  the  buffetings 
of  &itan,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  learn  not  to  transgress  the  oom- 
Dts  of  Qod.'  Timei  ami  SeoBona,  v.  801. 
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The  first  presidency  is  OTganized  on  the  8th  of  March, 
Sidney  Rigdon  and  Frederick  G.  Williams  bein^ 
Smith's  councillors.  Money  flows  in,  and  a  councU 
of  high  priests,  March  28d,  orders  the  purchasing  for 
$11,100  of  three  farms  at  Kirtland,  Qpon  which  the 
saints  may  build  a  stake,  or  support,  in  Zion,*and  the 
foundations  of  tl^  temple  are  laid,  for  here  they  will 
remain  for  five  years  and  make  money  until  the  west- 
em  Zion  shall  be  made  ready  and  a  temple  built 
there  also.  On  the  land  is  a  valuable  quarry  of  stone, 
and  good  clay  for  bricks;  they  also  buy  a  tannery. 
In  April  the  school  of  the  prophets  closes,  to  reopen  in 
the  autumn.  Shed^laomaoh  is  made  by  revelation  a 
member  of  the  united  firm.  It  is  not  the  will  of  the 
Lord  to  print  any  of  the  new  translation  in  the  Star;  but 
when  it  is  published,  it  will  all  go  to  the  world  together, 
in  a  volume  by  itself,  and  the  new  testament  and  the 
book  of  Mormon  will  be  printed  together.  Those 
preparing  to  go  to  Zion  should  or^nize. 

Commandment  comes  to  lay  at  J&irtland  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  of  the  stake  in  Zion,  with  a  house 
of  the  Lord,  a  school-house  for  the  instruction  of 
elders,  a  house  for  the  presidency,  a  house  of  wor- 
ship and  for  the  school  of  the  prophets,  an  endow- 
ment house  with  a  room  for  the  school  of  apostles, 
and  a  house  in  which  to  print  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures.    A  church  is  established  in  Medina  county, 

*  'Th«  draroh  that  wm  to  be  established  in  Jackicm  oonnty  was  called  Zioo, 
the  centre  of  ffatherinff,  and  those  established  by  revelation  in  other  places 
were  called  stakes  of  ^on,  or  stakes;  hence  the  stoke  at  Kirtland,  the  stoke  at 
Far  West,  etc.  Eaeh  stake  was  to  have  a  presidency,  consisting  of  three  high 
prieete,  chosen  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  whose  jurisdiction  was  confined 
to  the  limito  of  the  stake  orer  which  they  took  the  watch  care.'  Kidder^$ 
Mormonitm^  121-2.  A  stake  of  Zion  is  an  organization  comprising  a  presi- 
dency, high  priests,  and  ito  council  of  12  high  priests.  The  latter  is  a  tribu- 
nal for  the  trial  of  brethren.  It  it  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  bishops,  and 
has  also  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters.  Rienardtt*  Narrative,  MS.,  55. 
For  oriffin  of  name,  see  Doctrine  and  Convenants  (1876),  263.  *The  next 
year,  1833,  commenced  with  somethinff  like  a  change  of  operations.  In- 
stead of  sellinff  their  possessions  in  Ohio,  they  acain  began  to  buy  up  im- 
proved land,  mills,  and  water  privileges.  It  would  seem  that  the  Missouri 
oonntry  began  to  look  rather  drearv  to  the  prophet  and  his  head  men,  sup- 
posing that  they  could  not  enjoy  tiieur  power  th«re  as  wdl  as  in  Ohio.'  Haw^$ 
Jliamumism  UnveHed,  130. 
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Ohio,  by  Sidney  R^on,  who  sometimes  proves  him- 
self unruly.  Dr  Bturlbut  is  tried  before  the  bishop's 
council  of  high  prints  on  a  charge  of  unchristian- 
like  conduct  with  the  female  aex,  and  condemned,  but 
on  confession  is  pardoned.*^ 

Temples  are  ordered  built  in  the  city  of  Zion,  in 
Missouri,  as  follow:  a  house  of  the  Lord  for  the  pres- 
idency of  the  high  and  most  holy  priesthood  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec;  the  sacred  apostolic  repository, 

^  Four  yean  after  the  first  printiBg  of  the  Book  qf  Mormon^  at  Palmyra^ 
New  York,  was  iaaaed  in  Ohio  the  following  work:  Mormommn  Unveiled: 
or,  A  faitl^  aceouni  pf  that  Bhtgttlar  ImpotUion  and  Delusion,  from  Us  rise  to 
the  present  time,  WUh  sketches  €f  the  eharaeters  qf  its  Propagators,  and  a/uU 
detail  qfthe  manner  in  v^kieh  the  famtms  Oolden  Bible  was  brought  be/ore  the 
World.  To  which  are  added  inquiries  into  the  probabUUg  that  the  historical 
part  of  the  said  bible  was  written  by  one  Solomon  Spaulding,  more  thtm  twenty 
years  ago,  ami  bv  hmn  intended  to  ham  been  pMishedcLS  a  romance,  ByE,D, 
Howe,  Painesvtlle,  Printed  and  PwbUshed  by  the  Author,  13S4,  12mo,  290 
pages.  PainesviUe  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Kirtland,  then  the 
neadqnartsn  of  Honnoiiism,  where  about  that  time  was  ordained  the  first 
onomm  of  the  twelve  aposUes,  and  Sidney  Rigdon  was  delivering  Joseph 
Smith's  fttfnons  lectures  on  faith,  snbseouently  printed  in  Doctrine  cmd  Cove* 
mants,  already  notioed.  Here  idso,  shortly  afterward,  the  first  Mormon  temple 
was  dedicated.  Great  excitement  prevailed  thronghoat  that  section  regarding 
rel^giao,  and  the  book  was  wide^  drcolated.  It  was  a  powerful  weapon, 
and  promptly  and  skiUfnlly  handled;  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  no  serious  oar- 
rier  to  the  mssemination  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  woric  is  well  written; 
and  while  not  vehemmt  In  its  denunciations,  it  brinss  forward  a  larae  mass 
of  evidence  to  prove,  as  he  says,  'the  depths  of  folly,  degradation,  and  super- 
stition to  which  human  nature  can  be  carried.*  He  observes  that  *the  diffi* 
Qolty  of  procuring,  or  arriving  at  the  whole  truth,  in  relation  to  a  religious 
impositloii  which  has  from  its  birtii  been  so  studiously  veiled  in  secrecy,  and 
generally  under  a  belief  that  the  judgments  of  God  would  follow  any  dis- 
dosmrea  of  what  its  votaries  had  seen  or  heard,  will  be  readilv  discovered.' 
The  author  beolns  with  some  account  of  the  Smith  family.  Their  thoughts 
turned  greatly  toward  gainiag  possession  of  hidden  treasures.  Toung  Joseph 
'had  bMome  very  expert  in  the  arts  of  necromancy,  juggling,  the  use  of  the 
divininff  rod,  and  looking  into  what  they  termed  a  peep-stone,  by  which 
means  £e  soon  collected  about  him  a  gang  of  idle,  credulous  young  men,  to 
perform  tiie  labor  of  digging  into  the  huls  and  mountains,  and  other  lonely 
places  in  that  vicinity  in  search  of  gold.'  After  comments  on  Gowdery,  Har- 
ris, and  Whitmer,  Mr  Howe  gives  a  commentary  on  the  gcHden  bible.  Some 
ttS  pages  are  devoted  to  this,  and  to  obsMrations  on  the  credibility  of  the 
thi^  and  the  eiffht  witnesses.  Sarcasm  is  the  weapon  employed,  and  gen- 
enlly  with  eflfoct;  tiie  exposition  in  regard  to  contradictions  and  historical 
inaoouries  might  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  bible,  the  koran,  or  anv  other 
sacred  book.  Henmon  is  next  made  of  Pratt's  conversion,  which,  he  intimates, 
was  not  accidental,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  the  Lam- 
anitea.  Thus  the  Ihie  of  events  is  followed  by  Mr  Howe  to  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  his  book,  at  tiie  end  of  which  are  given  letters  and  testimonials 
to  disprove  the  statements  and  doctrines  of  the  Mormons,  and  also  to  prove 
that  the  book  of  Mormon  was  the  work  of  Spaulding.  On  the  whole,  besides 
Mng  the  first  book  published  in  opposition  to  the  Mormons,  it  is  also  one  (A 
the  most  ably  writtoi,  the  most  original,  and  the  most  respectable. 
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for  the  use  of  the  bishop;  the  holy  evangelical  house^ 
for  the  high  priesthood  of  the  holy  order  of  God; 
house  of  the  Lord  for  the  elders  of  Zion;  house  of  the 
Lord  for  the  presidency  of  the  high  priesthood;  house 
of  the  Lord  for  the  high  priesthood  after  the  order  of 
Aaron;  house  of  the  Lord  for  the  teachers  in  Zion; 
house  of  the  Lord  for  the  deacons  in  Zion;  and  others. 
There  are  also  to  be  farms,  bams,  and  dwellings.  The 
ground  secured  for  the  purpose  is  a  mile  square,  and 
will  accommodate  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  people.*^ 

Aflfairs  in  Missouri  were  very  prosperous.  "Immi- 
gration had  poured  into  the  county  of  Jackson  in  great 
numbers,"  says   Parley   P.  Pratt,  "and  the  church 

"^  A  plan  and  specificationt  for  the  new  city  of  Zion  were  aent  oat  from 
Kirtlana.  The  plot  waa  one  mile  aqnare,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  660  feet  to  one 
inch.  Each  square  waa  to  contain  ten  acres,  or  660  feet  fronts.  Lots  were 
to  be  laid  out  alternately  in  the  squares;  in  one,  fronting  north  or  south;  in 
the  next  east  or  west;  each  lot  extending  to  the  centre  Ime  of  itssouare,  with 
a  frontage  of  66  feet  and  a  depth  of  SO  feet,  or  half  an  acre,  ^y  this  ar- 
rangement in  one  square  the  nouses  would  stand  on  one  street,  and  in  the 
•quare  opposite  on  another  street.  Through  the  middle  of  the  plot  ran  a 
range  of  blocks  660  feet  b^  990  feet  set  a^u^  for  the  public  buildings,  and 
in  these  the  lots  were  all  laid  off  north  and  south,  the  greatest  length  of  the 
blocks  being  from  east  to  west:  thus  makine  all  the  lots  equal  in  size.  The 
whole  plot  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  people.  All  stables,  bams,  etc.,  were  to  be  built  north  or  south  of 
the  plot,  none  being  permitted  in  the  city  among  the  houses.  Sufficient  ad- 
joinmff  ground  on  all  sides  was  to  be  reserved  for  supplying  the  city  with 
Yegetables,  etc.  All  streets  wore  to  be  132  feet  (8  perches)  wide,  and  a  like 
width  was  to  be  laid  off  between  the  temple  and  its  surrounding  streets.  But 
one  house  was  to  be  built  on  a  lot,  and  that  must  front  on  a  line  25  feet  from 
the  street,  the  space  in  front  to  be  set  out  with  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  according 
to  the  builder's  taate.  All  houses  to  be  of  either  brick  or  stone.  The  house 
of  the  Lord  for  the  presidency  was  to  be  61  feet  by  87  feet,  10  feet  of  the  length 
for  a  stairway.  The  interior  was  so  arranged  as  to  permit  its  division  into  4 
parts  by  curtains.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  were  to  be  pulpits  arraoged  for 
the  several  grades  of  president  and  council,  bishop  and  council,  high  priests 
and  elders,  at  the  west;  and  the  lesser  priesthood,  comprising  presidency, 
priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  at  the  east.  Provision  was  also  made  to  seat 
visiting  officers  according  to  their  grades.  The  pews  were  fitted  with  sliding 
seats,  so  tiiat  the  audience  could  face  either  pulpit  as  required.  There  was 
to  be  no  gallery,  but  the  house  was  to  be  divided  into  2  stories  of  14  feet  each. 
A  bell  of  very  large  size  was  also  ordered.  Finally,  on  each  public  building 
must  be  written.  Holiness  to  the  Lord.  When  this  plot  was  settled,  another 
was  to  be  laid  out,  and  so  on.  Times  and  Seasons,  vi.  785-7,  800.  Zion  City 
— ^its  prototype  in  Enoch's  City.  Young*s  History  of  the  Seventies,  0-15,  no. 
10,  in  Mormon  Pamphlets.  It  was  revealed  to  Smith  that  the  waters  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  covered  the  site  of  a  prehistoric  citv,  built  by  and  named 
for  Enoch;  and  that  it  was  translated  because  its  inhabitants  had  become  so 
far  advanced  that  further  earthly  residence  was  unnecessary.  Zion,  Smith'a 
ideal  city,  was  finally  to  reach  a  like  state  of  perfection. 
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in  that  county  now  numbered  upward  of  one  thou- 
sand souls.  These  had  all  purchased  lands  and  paid 
for  them,  and  most  of  them  were  improving  in  build- 
ings and  in  cultivation.  Peace  and  plenty  had  crowned 
their  labors,  and  the  wilderness  became  a  fruitful  field, 
and  the  solitary  place  began  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  They  lived  in  peace  and  quiet,  no  lawsuits  with 
each  other  or  with  the  world;  few  or  no  debts  were  coa- 
tracted,  few  promises  broken;  there  were  no  thieves^ 
robbers,  or  murderers;  few  or  no  idlers;  all  seemed 
to  worship  Gk)d  with  a  ready  heart.  On  Sundays  t&8 
people  assembled  to  preach,  pray,  sing,  and  receive 
the  ordinances  of  Grod.  Other  days  all  seemed  busy 
in  the  various  pursuits  of  industry.  In  short,  there 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  a  happier  people  upon  the 
earth  than  the  church  of  the  saints  now  were.*  They 
were  for  the  most  part  small  farmers,  tradesmen,,  and 
mechanics,  and  were  not  without  shrewdness  in  the 
management  of  their  secular  affairs. 

But  all  this  must  now  be  changed.  The  saints  ot 
God  must  be  tried  as  by  fire.  Persecutions  such  as 
never  before  were  witnessed  in  these  latter  days,  and 
the  coming  of  which  were  foretold  by  Joseph,  are 
upon  them;  they  shall  be  buffeted  for  five  years,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  "  Political  demagogues  were  afraid 
we  should  rule  the  country,"  says  Parley,  "and  re- 
ligious priests  and  bigots  felt  that  we  were  powerful 
rivals."'*  Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were 
indiscreet;  they  were  blinded  by  their  prosperity; 
already  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  had  come  unto  them;  now  let  the  gentiles 
tremblel" 

^^Antobiography^  108. 

"  'Their  prophet  had  declared  that  Zion  ihonld  be  established,  and  thonld 
put  down  her  enemies  under  her  feet.  Why,  then,^  should  they  hesitate  to  pro- 
olaim  their  anticipations?  They  boasted  openly  that  they  should  soon  possess 
the  whole  country,  and  that  the  unbelierers  should  be  rooted  out  from  the 
land.*  Bdmtmrgh  BevieWf  April  1854.  'We  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  Bigdon  has  ffiven  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Mormons  will  be  able  to 
elect  a  member  oicongress  in  five  years,  and  that  in  three  years  they  would 
take  the  offices  in  the  town  of  EirtLand.  They  say  that  when  they  get  the 
Hot.  Utah.   T 
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And  the  gentiles  did  tremble,  aa  they  saw  so  rapidly 
increasing  their  unwelcome  neighbors,  whose  compact 
organization  gave  them  a  strength  disproportionate 
to  their  numbers.  Since  there  was  no  law  to  stop  their 
coming,  they  determined  to  face  the  issue  without  layr.** 

In  April  the  people  held  consultations  as  to  the 
best  way  of  disposing  of  the  Mormons;  and  again 
about  the  middle  of  July  three  hundred  persons  met 
at  Independence  to  form  a  plan  for  driving  them  out. 
A  declaration,  in  substance  as  follows,  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  nearly  all  present.  The  citizens  of  Jack- 
son county  fear  the  effect  upon  society  of  a  pretended 
religious  sect,  fanatics  or  knaves,  settling  among  them, 
and  mean  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  hazard,  and  for 
the  following  reasons:  They  blasphemously  pretend 
to  personal  intercourse  with  the  deity,  to  revelations, 
miracles,  healing  the  sick,  casting  out  devils,  and  other 
delusions;  they  are  the  dregs  of  society,  held  together 
by  the  acts  of  designing  leaders,  and  are  idle  and 
vicious.  They  are  poor.  They  tamper  with  the 
slaves  and  free  negroes.  They  declare  the  Indian  re- 
gion to  be  theirs  by  heavenly  inheritance. 

In  answer.  Parley  P.  Pratt  asks  if  their  supernatural 
pretensions  are  more  extravagant  than  those  of  the 
old  and  new  testament;  if  it  is  anywhere  written 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  spiritual  manifestations  as 
of  old;  does  the  word  of  God  or  the  law  of  man  make 
poverty  a  crime?  and  have  they  not  paid  for  all  the  land 
they  occupy?  They  are  no  more  dregs  than  their 
neighbors,  and  the  charge  of  fraternizing  with  the 
blacks  is  not  true;  neither  is  that  of  vice  or  crime,  as 

secular  power  into  their  hands,  everything  will  be  performed  hy  immediaU 
revelationB  from  God.  We  shall  then  have  Pope  Joseph  the  first  and  his 
hierarchy.'  Howe*a  Momumigm  UnvdUd^  145. 

*^  'So  early  as  April  1832,  the  saints  were  made  to  feel  themselves  nnwel* 
oome  sojourners  in  Jackson  co.  Stones  and  brickbats  were  thrown  through 
the  windows  of  their  houses,  and  they  were  otherwise  annoyed  and  insulted. 
Meetings  were  held  during  that  year  and  the  early  part  of  1833,  at  which 
resolutions  were  sometimes  passed,  and  sometimes  the  assembly  indulged  in 
a  fight  among  its  members;  but  nothing  more  serious  resulted.  Stoning 
houses,  however,  was  resumed  in  the  early  summer  of  the  last-mentioiied  year.^ 
Times  andSeaaoru,  L  17;  vi  851. 
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the  county  records  will  show.  In  regard  to  the  lands 
of  the  Indians,  no  violence  or  injustice  is  contemplated ; 
and  if  it  were,  what  record  of  robbery,  murder,  and 
treacherous  betrayal  could  excel  that  already  made 
by  the  people  of  Missouri  and  others  in  the  United 
States  for  our  example  ?•* 

On  the  20th  the  people  again  met  according  to  ap- 
pointment. The  old  charges  were  reiterated,  and  the 
old  resolutions  renewed,  with  some  additions.**  To 
put  them  into  action  the  men  of  Jackson  county 

^  PeneetaUm  of  the  SahUs,  21-8.  Mackay,  The  Mormons,  71^-4,  says  'the 
maimer  in  which  the  Monnons  behaved  in  their  Zion  was  not  oalcnlated  to 
make  friends.  The  superiority  they  assumed  ffave  offense,  and  the  rumors 
that  were  spread  by  some  false  friends,  who  nad  been  turned  out  of  the 
church  for  misconduct,  excited  against  ^em  an  intense  feeling  of  alarm  and 
hatred.  They  were  accused  of  communism,  and  not  simply  a  community  of 
goods  and  chattels,  but  of  wives..  .Joined  to  the  odium  unjustly  cast  upon 
them  for  these  reasons,  th^  talked  so  imprudently  of  their  determination  to 
possess  the  whole  state  of  Missouri,  and  to  suffer  no  one  to  live  in  it  who 
would  not  conform  to  their  ftdth,  that  a  party  was  secretlv  formed  against 
them,  of  which  the  object  was  nothing  less  than  their  total  and  immediate 
expulsion  from  their  promised  Zion. .  .The  anti-Mormon  press  contained  at 
the  same  time  an  article  entitled  ''Beware  of  false  prophets,"  written  by  a 
person  whom  Joseph  called  a  black  rod  in  the  hand  of  Satan.  This  article 
was  distributed  from  house  to  bouse  in  Independence  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  contained  many  false  charges  against  Smith  and  his  associates, 
reiterating  the  calumny  about  the  community  of  goods  and  wives.*  Smith 
calls  this  man  'one  Pixley,'  and  savs  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary  society, 
to  civilize  and  christianize  the  heathen  of  the  west,  and  that  he  was  not  only 
a  black  rod,  but  'a  poisoned  shaft  in  the  power  of  our  foes,  to  sjpread  lies 
and  falsehoods '...It  is  also  probable  that  the  more  indolent  Missourians 
gazed  with  jealous  eyes  as  the  new-comers  exhibited  that  agricultural  thrift 
which  has  always  duutuiterized  them  as  a  people;  for  we  find  the  twelve  hi£^ 
priests,  through  Hyde  and  Hyrum  Smith,  reprimanding  Brother  Phelps  as 
follows:  "If  you  have  fat  beef  and  potatoes,  eat  them  in  singleness  of  heart, 
and  boast  not  yourselves  in  these  things. " '  Timee  and  Staeons,  v.  721 ;  vL  816. 
'It  was  conjectured  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jackson  county  that  the  Mormonitee 
as  a  body  are  wealthy,  and  many  of  them  entertain  fears  that  next  Decem- 
ber, when  the  list  of  land  is  exposed  for  sale,  they  will  outbid  others,  and 
establish  themselves  as  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  county.'  Bootii,  in 
££owe*a  Momumiem  Unveiled^  195. 

"^It  was  further  declared:  '  1st,  That  no  Mcnrmon  shall  in  future  move 
and  settle  in  this  county.  2d,  That  those  now  here,  who  shall  give  a  defi- 
nite pledse  of  their  intention,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  remove  out  of  the 
county,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  until  they  shidl  have  sufficient 
time  to  sell  their  property  and  dose  their  business  without  any  sacrifice, 
dd.  That  the  editor  of  the  Star  be  rec^uired  forthwith  to  close  his  office,  and 
discontinue  the  business  of  printing  in  this  county;  and  as  to  all  oUier  stores 
and  shops  belonging  to  the  sect,  their  owners  must  in  eveiv  case  comply  with 
the  terms  strictly,  agreeably  to  the  2d  article  of  this  dedaration;  and  upon 
failure,  prompt  and  effident  measures  will  be  ti^en  to  close  tiie  same.  4th, 
That  the  Mormon  leaders  here  are  required  to  use  their  influence  in  prevent- 
ing any  farther  emigration  of  their  distant  brethren  to  this  county,  and 
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sallied  forth  for  the  office  of  the  Star,^  and  de- 
manded that  the  publication  be  discontinued.  Com- 
pliance being  refused,  Phelps'  house,  containing  the 
printing-office,  was  torn  down,  materials  and  paper 
destroyed,*®  and  Bishop  Partridge  and  Elder  Allen 
were  tarred  and  feathered.*  Meanwhile,  clergymen 
of  other  denominations,  and  officers  of  the  state  and 
county,  looked  on,  saying,  "Mormons  are  the  common 
enemies  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed,"  and 
"You  now  know  what  our  Jackson  boys  can  do,  and 
you  must  leave  the  country.**** 

Again  the  mob  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
bearing  a  red  flag,  and  demanding  the  departure  of 
the  Mormons.  Seeing  no  way  of  escape,  the  elders 
entered  inte  treaty  with  the  assailants,  and  promised 
to  leave  the  county  within  a  certain  time.*^     Cowdery 

ooamel  and  Adyiae  their  brethren  to  comply  with  the  above  reqnisitioDa. 
Bfth,  That  thoae  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  abore  leqnisitiona  be  referred 
to  thoee  of  their  brethren  who  have  the  gift  of  tonffaei,  to  infonn  them  of  the 
lot  that  awaits  them.'  Howe*$  Mormomtm  Unveil^  141. 

"^  *Six  of  the  principal  eldera  met  the  mob*s  committee.  The  latter  de- 
manded that  the  printing-office,  the  ahopa,  and  the  store,  be  closed  forth- 
with, and  that  the  society  leave  the  comity  immediately.  The  elders  asked 
for  three  months*  delay,  which  was  refused;  then  for  ten  days,  which  was  also 
refused;  the  latter  refusal  beinff  accompanied  with  a  notification  that  fifteen 
minutes  was  the  lonffest  time  that  could  be  granted.  Each  elder  having  de- 
clined to  accede  to  the  terms,  one  of  the  mob  remarked  on  leaving  that  he 
was  sorry,  for,  said  he,  **the  work  of  destruction  will  commence  immediate- 
ly.*" Time*  and  Seasons^  i.  18.  Phelps,  the  editor.  Partridge,  the  bishop, 
and  Gilbert,  the  store-keeper,  are  mentioned.  8mucher^$H%sL  Afor,,  89. 

**  *In  a  short  time  time  hundreds  of  the  mob  gathered  around  the  print- 
ing-office (a  two-story  brick  building),  which  they  soon  threw  down.  The 
press  was  thrown  from  the  upper  story,  and  all  the  books,  stock,  and  material 
scattered  through  the  streets.  After  destroying  the  printing  house,  they 
proceeded  to  Gubert  and  Whitney*s  store  for  the  same  purpose,  but  Gilbert 
agreeing  to  shut  it,  and  box  the  goods  soon,  they  concluded  to  let  it  alone.* 
TimeJi  and  Sca§on$,  L  18;  PraU'$  Peneeulion  of  the  Saints,  29. 

"  'A  number  more  were  taken,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  through  the  over- 
anxiety  of  their  keepers,  who  crowded  forward  to  enjoy  the  sport. '  Times  and 
Seasons,  L  18.  Phelps  the  editor  was  one.  Smucker^s  Hist,  Mor.,  89.  Par- 
tridge says  the  mob  was  led  by  George  Simpson.  Times  and  Seasons,  vi. 
819. 

^  Spoken  by  Lilbum  W.  Boggs,  lieutenant-governor^  a  man  who  thence- 
forward appears  to  have  persecuted  the  Morm<^  with  unrelenting  hostility. 
He  'was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  riot,  but  declined  to  take  any 
part  in  preserving  the  peace.*  Sfkucher^s  Hist.  Mor,^  89-90;  Times  and  Sea- 
sons, vL  819. 

^  Six  persons  signed  the  agreement  that  one  half  of  ^e  Mormons  should 
leave  in  January  and  one  hau  in  April  1834,  the  publication  of  the  pi^per 
to  be  disoontinued.   Mackay's  The  Mormons^  76;  PraU's  Persecution,  3a 
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was  despatched  to  Kirtland  to  consult  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  Meanwhile,  incendiary  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Western  Monitory  printed  at  Fayette,  Mis- 
souri. **Two  years  ago,"  said  that  journal, "  some  two 
or  three  of  this  people  made  their  appearance  on  the 
upper  Missouri,  and  they  now  number  some  twelve 
hundred  souls  in  this  county."  They  look  at  the 
land  as  theirs  to  inherit,  by  either  fair  means  or  foul; 
and  when  the  officers  of  law  and  government  shall  be 
Mormon,  we  must  go.  "One  of  the  means  resorted 
to  by  them,  in  order  to  drive,  us  to  emigrate,  is  an  in- 
direct invitation  to  the  free  brethren  of  color  in  Illi- 
nois to  come  up  like  the  rest  to  the  land  of  Zion." 
True,  they  deny  this,  but  that  is  only  subterfuge. 
So  it  is  resolved  that  no  more  Mormons  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  come;  that  those  here  must  go  within  a 
reasonable  time;  and  that  the  Star  printing-office 
shall  be  declared  confiscated. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  governor,  Daniel  Dunk- 
lin, for  redress,  and  while  awaiting  the  answer  mat- 
ters were  continued  much  in  the  usual  way.  The 
brethren  were  instructed  by  their  elders  not  to  retal- 
iate, but  to  bear  all  with  meekness  and  patience.  At 
length  a  letter  came  from  the  governor,  assuring  them 
of  his  protection,  and  advising^  them  to  resort  to  the 
courts  for  damages.  The  church  leaders  ordered  that 
none  should  leave  Independence  except  those  who 
had  signed  an  agreement  to  that  effect.  Four  law- 
yers were  engaged  for  one  thousand  dollars  to  carry 
the  matter  into  the  courts.  No  sooner  was  this 
known  than  the  whole  country  rose  in  arms  and  made 
war  upon  the  Mormons.  On  the  nights  of  October 
30th,  31st,  and  November  1st,  armed  men  attacked 
branches  of  the  church  west  of  Big  Blue,  and  at  the 
prairie  unroofed  the  houses  and  beat  the  men.  Al- 
most simultaneously  attacks  were  made  at  other 
points.  Stones  flew  freely  in  Independence,  and 
houses  were  destroyed  and  the  inmates  wounded. 
Gilbert's  store  was  broken  open,  and  the  goods  scat* 
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tered  in  the  streets.  On  November  2d  thirty  saints 
retired  with  their  families  and  effects  to  a  point  half  a 
mile  from  town.  Next  day  four  of  the  brethren  went  to 
Lexington  for  a  peace  warrant,  but  the  circuit  judge 
refused  to  issue  one  through  fear  of  the  mob.  "You 
had  better  fight  it  out  and  kill  the  outlaws  if  they 
come  upon  you,"  said  the  judge.*^  The  saints  then 
armed^  and  on  the  4th  there  was  a  fight,  in  which  two 
gentiles  and  one  Mormon  were  killed,  and  several  on 
both  sides  wounded.  One  of  the  store-breakers  was 
brought  before  the  court,  and  during  the  trial  the 

S)pu7ace  became  so  furious  that  Gilbert,  Morley,  and 
orrill  were  thrust  into  jail  for  protection.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  broke  with  signs  of  yet  more  bloody 
determination  on  both  sides.  The  militia  were  called 
out  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  this  only  made  matters 
worse.  The  lieutenant-governor,  Boggs,  pretending 
friendship,  got  possession  of  the  Mormons  arms,  and 
seized  a  number  to  be  tried  for  murder.**  Further 
and  yet  more  violent  attacks  were  made;  hope  was 
abandoned;  the  now  defenceless  saints  were  forced  to 
fly  in  every  direction,  some  out  into  the  open  prairie, 
some  up  and  some  down  the  river.  "  The  struggle 
was  over,"  writes  Pratt,  "our  liberties  were  gone  I" 
On  the  7th  both  banks  were  lined  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  wagons,  provisions,  and  personal 
effects.  Cold  weather  came  on  with  wind  and  rain, 
to  which  most  of  the  fugitives  were  exposed,  few  of 
them  having  tents.  Some  took  refuge  in  Clay  county, 
some  in  Lafayette  county,  and  elsewhere.** 

Throughout   all    these    trying    scenes,   Gk>vemor 

"PraW'«  Autobiography,  105;  Jlfaehay*$  The  Momums,  77-8;  PraU*$ 
PersecnUon,  31-^. 

^  In  a  memodal  to  the  legislature  of  MiMOiiri,  dated  Far  West,  Dec.  10, 
1838,  and  signed  by  nine  prominent  Mormons,  is  this  statement:  'A  battle 
took  place  in  which  some  two  or  three  of  the  mob  and  one  of  onr  people  were 
killecL  This  raised,  as  it  were,  the  whole  coonty  in  arms,  and  nothing  could 
satisfy  them  but  an  immediate  sorrender  of  the  arms  of  onr  people,  and  they 
forthwith  had  to  leave  the  county.  Fifty-one  guns  were  giyen  up,  which 
have  never  been  returned  or  paid  for  to  this  day.' 

**  'About  1,600  people  were  expelled  from  Jackson  oo.  in  Nov.  1883,  and 
about  300  of  their  houses  burned.^  Geo.  A.  Smith,  in  Dtawti  New$^  June  30^ 
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Dunklin  endeavored  to  uphold  the  law,  but  Boggs, 
lieutenant-governor,  was  with  the  assailants.  Wells, 
attorney-general,  wrote  to  the  council  for  the  church, 
the  21st,  saying  that  if  they  wished  to  replace  their 
houses  in  tfackson  county  the  governor  would  send 
them  an  adequate  force,  and  if  they  would  organize 
themselves  into  companies,  he  would  supply  them 
'with  arms.  Application  was  made  accordingly.  "It 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  state,"  writes  Judge  Kyland, 
"for  such  acts  to  happen  within  its  limits,  and  the 
disgrace  will  attach  to  our  official  characters  if  we 
neglect  to  take  proper  means  to  insure  the  punish- 
ment due  such  offenders."  In  view  of  this  advice  from 
the  state  authorities,  the  saints  resolved  to  return  to 
their  homes  as  soon  as  protection  should  be  afforded 
them,  and  it  was  ordered  by  revelation  that  they 
should  do  so,  but  with  circumspection  and  not  in 
haste.« 

All  this  time  President  Joseph  Smith  was  at  Kirt- 
land,  harassed  with  anxiety  over  affairs  in  Missouri, 
still  pursuing  the  usual  tenor  of  his  way,  and  not 
knowing  what  moment  like  evils  might  befall  him 
and  his  fold  there.**  It  was  resolved  by  the  first  presi- 
dency that  the  Star  should  be  published  at  Kirtland 

1809,  247.  'SevenJ  women  thus  driven  from  their  homes  gave  birth  to  ohil- 
dren  in  the  woods  and  on  the  prairies.'  Qrtent*8  Facta,  18l  Pratt  says  203 
hoasee  were  bnmed,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  enemv. 

**  On  Dea  16th,  Phelps  writes  to  Smith  from  Clay  co.  i  *  The  situation  of  the 
saints,  as  scattered,  is  anbions,  and  affords  a  gloomy  prospect. .  .We  are  in 
Clay,  Bay,  Lafayette,  Jackson,  Van  Boren,  ete.  [countiesj,  and  cannot  hear 
from  each  other  oftener  than  we  do  from  yon . .  .The  governor  is  willing  to  re- 
store US,  but  as  the  constitution  gives  him  no  power  to  guard  us  when  back, 
we  are  not  willing  to  ea  The  mob  swear  if  we  como  we  shall  die  1  Our  peo- 
ple fare  very  well,  ana  when  they  are  discreet,  little  or  no  persecution  is  felt. 
The  militia  in  the  upper  counties  is  in  readiness  at  a  moment's  warning, 
having  been  ordered  out  by  the  governor,  to  guard  a  court-martial  and  court 
of  inquiry,  etc.,  but  we  cannot  attend  a  court  of  inquiry  on  account  of  the 
expense,  until  we  are  restored  and  protected.'  Times  and  Secutons,  vL  944. 

^  Smith  wrote  to  the  saints  about  this  time  that  he  had  heard  they  had 
surrendered  their  arms  and  fled  across  the  river.  If  this  report  was  true,  he 
advised  them  not  to  recommence  hostilities;  but  if  they  were  still  in  posses- 
sion, they  should  'maintain  the  ground  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  left.^  Thev 
were  also  advised  to  prosecute  to  the  extent  of  the  law;  but  must  not  look 
for  pecnniaij  assistance  from  Kirtland,  for  matters  there  were  by  no  means 
in  a  flonrishmg  condition.  It  was  recommended  that  a  tract  of  land  be  pur- 
chased in  Clay  oo.  for  present  necessaries.  Timei  and  8ea8on$t  vL  914-15. 
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until  it  coold  be  reinstated  in  Missouri;  another  jour- 
nal, the  Latter-day  Saints*  Messenger  and  Advocate, 
was  €dso  established  at  Kirtland,  and  a  mission  or- 
ganized for  Canada.^ 

The  work  of  proselyting  continued  east  and  west 
without  abatement  through  the  year  1834.  Two  by 
two  and  singly  the  elders  went  forth :  Lyman  John-- 
son  and  Milton  Holmes  to  Canada,  also  Zebedee  Col- 
trin  and  Henry  Harriman;  John  S.  Carter  and  Jesse 
Smith  should  go  eastward  together,  also  James  Dur- 
fee  and  Edward  Marvin.  Elders  Oliver  Granger, 
Martin  Harris,  and  Brigham  Young  preferred  to 
travel  alone.  To  redeem  the  farm  on  which  stood 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  elders  Orson  Hyde  and  Orson 
Pratt  were  sent  east  to  solicit  funds.  The  movements 
of  many  others  of  the  brethren  are  given.  Parley 
Pratt  and  Lyman  Wight  were  instructed  not  to  return 
to  Missouri  until  men  were  organized  into  companies  of 

^ '  Conoeming  oar  meani  of  diflfbring  the  principles  we  profess,  we  hAve 
used  the  art  of  printing  almost  from  the  begmning  of  our  winrk.  At  Inde- 
pendenoe,  Missouri,  in  1832-3-4,  two  yolomes  of  the  Evening  and  Morning 
Star  were  issued  hy  William  W.  Phelps  and  Oliver  Cowdery.  This  was  a 
monthly  ootavo  of  10  psges,  deToted  to  the  faith  and  doctrines  (rf  the  church, 
and  was  continued  from  Independence  from  June  1832  until  July  1833,  when 
its  publication  was  transferred  to  ELirtland,  Ohio,  from  whence  it  was  c<m- 
tinned  until  September  1834,  when  it  gave  place  to  the  Latter-day  8aint$*  Mes^ 
tengtr  oiuf  AdvoecUe^  which  continu^  to  cheer  the  persecuted  saints  until 
August  1837,  when  there  appeared  in  its  columns  a  prospectus  for  a  new 
paper  to  be  published  at  Eirtland,  called  the  Elden*  J<mnud  of  (As  Church 
of  LaUer-dcuf  Sainta^  also  a  monthly,  the  first  number  of  whidi  bore  date 
October  1837.  The  gathering  of  the  people  from  Kirtland  to  Far  West  in 
Missouri  transferred  the  pubucation  of  the  journal  also  to  that  place,  fnnn 
whence  it  issued  until  sto^^ied  by  the  persecution  and  extermination  of  the 
saints  in  the  fidl  and  winter  of  1838  from  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  first 
number  of  the  MUlennkU  Star  was  issued  at  Liverpool  in  May  1840,  at  first  a 
monthljT,  then  fortnightly,  and  for  many  Years  a  weekly,  wiui  at  one  time  a 
circulation  of  22,000  copies,  edited  and  pubushed  variously  by  elders  appointed 
and  sent  to  edit  the  paper,  manage  the  emigration,  and  preside  over  the 
work  generally  in  the  European  countries.  This  work  is  still  issued  weekly, 
and  greatly  aids  the  cause  m  Europe.  The  Skandinamena*  Stjeme  has  be^ 
publ&hed  m  Copenhagen  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  Danish  language,  edited 
oy  those  who  have  from  time  to  time  presided  over  the  Scandinavian  missions. 
Tne  first  number  was  issued  in  1851,  and  is  well  supported,  being  a  great  aid 
in  the  missionary  service  in  northern  Europe.  For  seven!  years  a  periodical 
entitled  the  Udgom  Seion  was  published  at  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  was  contin- 
ued until  the  number  of  saints  m  the  Welsh  mission  was  so  reduced  by  emi- 
gration as  to  render  its  further  publication  impracticable.*  Richards*  BibU* 
ography  </  Utah,  MS.,  7-0. 
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ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred.  Thereupon  these 
and  others  went  out  in  various  directions  to  raise 
men  and  means  for  a  religio-military  expedition  to 
Missouri.  There  were  churches  now  in  every  direc- 
tion,  and  the  brethren  were  scattered  over  a  broad 
area. 

Several  appeals  for  redress  were  made  by  the 
saints  at  Independence  to  the  governor  of  Missouri, 
and  to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The 
president  said  it  was  a  matter  for  the  governor  to 
regulate,  and  the  governor  did  not  see  what  could  be 
done  except  through  the  courts.  A  court  of  inquiry 
was  instituted,  which  decided,  but  to  little  purpose, 
that  there  was  no  insurrection  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  and  therefore  the  arms  taken  by  the  militia 
from  the  Mormons  on  that  occasion  must  be  restored 
to  them.**  ^*And  now  a  commandment  I  give  unto 
you  concerning  Zion,  that  you  shall  no  longer  be 
bound  as  an  united  order  to  your  brethren  of  Zion, 
only  in  this  wise;  after  you  are  organized  you  shall 
be  called  the  united  order  of  this  stake  of  Zion,  the  city 
of  Shinehah,**  and  your  brethren,  after  they  are  or- 

lized,  shall  be  called  the  united  order  of  the  city  of 


jion. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1834,  a  military  company  was 
organized  at  Kirtland  under  the  name  of  Zion's  camp, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  brethren,  mostly 
young  men,  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  with 

" ' Aboat  this  time  »  oonxt  of  inquiry  held  »t  liber^  lor  the  pnrpoee  of 
InTestigating  the  acti<m  of  Col  Pitcher,  in  oonnection  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  saints  from  Jackson  ca,  foond  sofficient  evidence  against  that  officer  to 
result  in  his  being  placed  in  arrest  for  trial  by  coort-martiaL  The  plant  of 
the  printing-office  was  given  by  the  citizens  to  Davis  A;  Kelly,  who  removed 
it  to  Liberty,  where  they  commenced  the  pablication  cd  a  weeslv  paper  called 
the  Mistawri  Enquirtr.  *  '  The  citizens  also  paid  $300  on  the  f  1,000  note  given 
by  the  elders  to  their  lawyers,  thns  acknowledging  their  action  had  oeen 
wrong.'  J%me9  and  Secuon$t  vi.  961.  *  The  governor  also  ordered  them  to  re- 
store onr  arms  which  they  had  taken  from  ns,  but  they  never  were  restored.' 
FraW$  PeraecuUonf  52.  See  also  TayUer^i  Momumtt  xliiL-zlvL ;  Deseret  New9y 
Dec.  27, 1861,  and  June  30, 1860;  Utah  Tracts,  no.  4,  66-64;  Millennial  Star, 
XXV.  636-6,  660-2;  Gtmnison's  MormoM,  104-14;  Ferrig'  Utah  and  Mormona, 
87-8. 

^  Iliey '  called  their  Kirtland  colony  Shinahar.'  Chmnimm*9  Mormon^  167. 
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F.  G.  Williams  paymaster  and  Zerubbabel  Snow  com- 
missary general.  They  had  twenty  wagons  loaded 
with  arms  and  effects,  and  next  day  set  out  for  Mis« 
souri)  President  Smith  joining  them,  leaving  Rigdon 
and  Cowdery  to  look  after  matters  in  Ohio.  They 
passed  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  reaching 
Missouri"  in  June,  Pratt  and  others  still  continuing 

*^  *  Thay  were  trying  timei,  requiring  the  combined  wiedom  of  tiie  prophet 
and  his  head  men. .  .But  the  prophet  more  readily  discovered  the  new  advan- 
tacee  that  wonld  ultimately  accrue  to  hia  cause  by  a  little  perseverance.  He 
well  knew  that  the  laws  could  not  continue  to  be  violated  in  our  country  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  that  he  and  his  followers  would,  in  the  end,  be  the 
greatest  gainers  by  the  cry  of  persecution  which  they  could  raise. .  .A revela- 
tion was  printed  in  the  form  of  a  handbiU.  It  was  taken  up  by  all  their 
priests  and  carried  to  all  their  congregations,  some  of  which  were  actually  sold 
for  one  dollar  fer  copy.  Prenuutions  immediately  beoan  to  be  made  for  a 
crusade  to  their  holy  land  to  drive  out  the  infidels . .  .Old  muskets,  rifles,  pis- 
toU,  rusty  swords,  and  butcher  knives  were  soon  put  in  a  state  of  repair  and 
scoured  up.  Some  were  borrowed  and  some  were  bought,  on  a  credit  if  possi- 
ble, and  others  were  manufactured  by  their  own  mechanics. .  .About  the  first 
of  May  the  gnnd  army  of  fanatics  commenced  its  march  in  small  detachments 
from  the  different  places  of  concentration.  On  the  3d  the  prophet,  with  a  life 
guard  of  about  80  men,  the  elite  of  his  army,  left  his  quarters  in  KirtUnd 
with  a  few  baggage  wagons,  containing  their  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  etc 
. .  .On  arriving  at  Salt  Creek,  Illinois,  they  were  joined  by  Lyman  Wight 
and  Hymm  Smith,  brother  of  the  prophet,  with  a  reinforcement  of  twentv 
men,  which  they  had  picked  up  on  tne  way.  Here  the  grand  army,  which 
beinff  fully  completed,  encamped  for  the  space  of  three  da^rs.  The  whole 
number  was  now  estimated  at  220,  rank  and  file.  During  their  stay  here  the 
troops  were  kejpt  under  a  constant  drill  of  manual  exerotse  with  guns  and 
swords,  and  their  arms  put  in  a  state  of  repair;  the  prophet  became  veiy  ex- 
pert with  a  sword,  and  felt  himself  equal  to  his  prototype  Coriantumr.  He 
had  the  best  sword  in  the  army;  probably  a  true  model  of  Laban's,  if  not  the 
identical  one  itself,  an  elegant  brace  of  pistols,  which  were  purdiased  on  a 
credit  of  six  months,  a  rifle,  and  four  horses.  Wight  was  appointed  second 
in  command,  or  fighting  ceneral,  who,  together  wiui  the  prophet,  had  an  ar- 
mor-bearer appointed,  selected  from  among  the  most  expert  tacticians,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  in  constant  attendance  upon  their  masters  with  their  arms.' 
Howe*s  Momumism  Unveiled,  147-59.  'Cholera  broke  out  in  his  camp  on 
the  24th  of  June,  and  Joseph  attempted  to  cure  it  by  laying  on  of  hands  and 
prayer. .  .Joseph  lost  thirteen  of  his  band  by  the  rava^  of  the  disease. . . 
He  arrived  in  Clay  co.  on  the  2d,  and  started  back  for  Rutland  on  the  9th. . . 
Short  as  was  the  time  he  stayed,  he  did  not  depart  without  oiganizing  and 
encouraging  the  main  body. .  .and  establishing  the  o(Hnmunity  in  Clav  co.  on 
a  better  footing  than  when  he  arrived.'  M<ickay*s  The  Monnon»,  SH,  Qiurches 
were  visited  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  England  States,  about 
100  recruits  obtained,  and  60  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Kirtland.  The  &«t  de- 
tachment, about  100  strong,  left  Kirtland  May  5th,  and  by  the  next  Sunday 
about  60  more  had  joined,  part  from  Ohio  and  part  from  the  east  The  body 
was  organized  in  companies  of  tens,  each  being  lumished  with  camp  equipage. 
Messes  for  cooking  purposes  were  formed,  and  ffuards  mounted  at  night. 
Deaeret  Newe^  Oct.  19, 1869.  These  men  were  weUarmed.  A  detachment  of 
twenty  men  had  preoeded  them  as  an  advanced  guard.  Semy*$  Journey,  L 
297.  They  were  oivided  into  companies  of  12,  consisting  of  2  cooks,  2  firs- 
men,  2  tent-maken,  2  watermen,  one  runner  or  scout,  one  oommisaaiy,  and  2 
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their  efforts  en  route  as  recruiting  oflficers.  It  was 
an  army  of  the  Lord;  they  would  not  be  known  as 
Mormons,  which  was  a  name  they  hated;  moreover, 
they  would  be  incognito;  and  the  better  to  accbm- 

Elish  all  these  purposes,  three  days  before  they  started, 
lidney  Rigdon  proposed  in  conference  that  the  name 
by  which  hereafter  they  would  call  themselves  should 
be  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
which  proposal  was  adopted*^^    On  the  way  the  breth- 

wagonerg.  20  wagom  accompAmed  them,  and  they  had  fire-arms  and  all  sorts 
of  monitions  of  war  of  the  most  portable  kind  for  self-defence.  8mucker^8  Hut, 
Mor,,  05;  Timea  and  Seamms,  vi.  1074.  On  June  3d,  when  in  camp  on  the 
Illinois  Biver,  Smith  had  a  mound  opened  and  took  ont  a  skeleton,  oetween 
whose  ribs  an  arrow  was  sticking.  A  revelation  followed,  in  which  the  prophet 
was  informed  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  white  Lamanite,  a  warrior  named 
Zelph,  who  served  onder  the  great  prophet  Omandagos.  Timea  and  Seasons, 
vi  1076;  8fnucher*$  HitL  Mor.y  05-6;  Bemy*$  Journey,  i.  297;  Ferris*  Utah 
and  the  Mormons,  83-4.  June  4th  to  6th  was  occupied  in  crossing  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  beins  but  one  boat.  The  company  now  consisted  of  205  men 
and  25  wagons,  with  2  or  8  lunraes  each.  The  company  camped  on  Rush 
Creeky  Clay  oo.,  on  Jane  23d,  and  on  the  night  of  the  24th  the  cholera  broke 
out  among  them,  causing  several  deaths.  Cm  the  25th  Smith  broke  up  his 
command,  and  the  men  were  scattered  among  their  neighbors.  Times  and 
Seasons,  vi  1076, 1088, 1105-6;  Deseret  News,  Oct.  19, 1864.  Up  to  June  22d, 
Smith  had  travelled  incc^mito,  apparentlv  fearing  assassination.  Times  and 
Seasons,  vi  1 104.  A  list  <3  the  members  of  Zion's  camp  will  be  found  in  Deseret 
News,  Oct.  19,  1864,  and  those  living  in  1876  in  /d,  Apr.  26,  1876.  Smith 
disbanded  his  forces  in  obedience  to  a  revelation.  Doctrine  and  Covencmts, 
345-9.  As  the  prophet  approached  Missouri  he  selected  a  body-guard  of  20 
men,  appointing  his  brother  Hyrum  as  their  captain,  and  another  brother, 
George,  hisarmor-bearer.  He  also  appointed  a  general,  who  daily  inspected  the 
army  and  drilled  them.  Smucher*8  Mist,  Mor, ,  §9.  On  April  10, 1834,  the  presi- 
dent was  again  petitioned  from  Liberty,  Mo.  (a  petition  had  been  sent  on  in 
October  1833) ;  the  persecutions  were  recounted,  it  was  related  that  an  unavail- 
ing i^peal  had  be^  made  to  tiie  state  executive,  and  it  was  asked  that  they 
be  restored  to  the  lands  in  Jackson  oo.  they  had  purchased  from  the  U.  S. 
For  text  of  correspondence,  etc.,  see  Times  and  Seasons,  vi  1041-2,  1056-9, 
1071-8,  106a-92, 1103,  1107-9,  1120-4.  On  the  march  Pratt  still  acted  as 
recmiiing  officer,  and  visited  the  churches  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Missoori,  obtaining  men  and  money  which  he  forwarded  to  the  main  body 
from  time  to  time.  Pratt*s  Autobiog. ,  122-3.  The  band  finally  numbered  205 
in  alL  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Anniversary,  17.  The  march  to  Clay  co..  Mo., 
occupied  46  days,  9  of  which  were  spent  in  camp.  During  the  existence  of 
the  body  2  deserted  because  they  could  not  fight  the  mob,  and  one  left  with- 
out a  disohaige;  the  rest  remained  faithful.  Deseret  News,  Oct.  19,  1864. 
Farther  details  of  the  march  will  be  found  in  Mackay's  Mormons,  80-5; 
Kidder's  Mormonism,  111-16;  Howe's  Mormonism  Unveiied,  156-63.  Camp- 
bell and  others  who  threatened  to  attack  Smith  were  drowned  by  the  up- 
setting of  a  boat  whilst  attempting  to  cross  the  Missouri.  Campbell's  vow, 
and  what  became  of  it.  Smuckerut  HisL  Mor.,  100.  When  the  prophet  re- 
turned to  Eirtland,  in  August,  the  council  met  and  proceeded  to  investigate 
charges  against  Smith  and  others  on  this  march.  Deseret  News,  Nov.  15  and 
29,  1851. 

'^  The  society  never  styled  themselves  Mormons;  it  is  a  name  popularly  at- 
tached to  them.    The  true  name  is  Latter-day  Saints.  Pratt's  Persecution,  21. 
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ren  learned  of  the  outrages  which  had  again  occurred 
in  Jackson  county. 

Just  before  his  arrival  in  Clay  county,  Missouri,  a 
committee  of  citizens  waited  on  President  Smith  and 
proposed  the  purchase  of  the  lands  in  Jackson  county 
from  which  the  Mormons  had  been  driven.  The  offer 
was  declined,  the  president  and  council  making  the 
following  proposal  in  return:  Let  each  side  choose 
six  men,  and  let  the  twelve  determine  the  amount  of 
damages  due  to  the  Mormons,  and  also  the  value  of 
the  possessions  of  all  those  who  do  not  wish  to  live 
near  them  in  peace,  and  the  money  shall  be  paid  with- 
in a  year.     The  offer  was  not  accepted." 

On  the  3d  of  July  a  high  council  of  twelve  was  or- 
ganized by  the  head  of  the  church,  with  David  Whit- 
mer  as  president  and  W.  W.  Phelps  and  John  Whitmer 
as  assistant  {Presidents.  The  twelve  were:  Simeon 
Carter,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Wm  E.  McLellan,  Calvin 
Beebe,  Levi  Jackman,  Solomon  Hancock,  Christian 
Whitmer,  Newel  Knight,  Orson  Pratt,  Lyman  Wight, 
Thomas  B.  Marsh,  and  John  Murdock.  Later  Phelps 
became  president  of  the  church  in  Missouri.  In  com- 
pany with  his  brother  Hyrum,  F.  G.  Williams,  and 
W.  E.  McLellan,  President  Joseph  returned  to  Kirt- 
land,  arriving  about  the  1st  of  August. 

^*  Now,  that  the  world  may  know  that  our  faith  in  the 
work  and  word  of  the  Lord  is  firm  and  unshaken,  and 
to  shew  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  peoples  that 
our  object  is  good,  for  the  good  of  all,  we  come  before 
the  great  family  of  mankind  for  peace,  and  ask  their 
hospitality  and  assurance  for  our  comfort,  and  the  pres- 

Hyde,  JI£omumi8mt  202,  states  that  the  sect  was  first  oalled  The  Ghiirdi  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-dav  Saints  by  Sidney  Bigdon  at  a  conventioii  at  Kirt- 
land  May  4,  1834.    See  chap.  iiL,  note  22. 

^*  When  the  camp  arrivea  near  Salt  River,  Orson  Hyde  and  Parley  P.  Pratt 
were  despatched  to  Jefferson  City  to  reqnest  military  aid  from  Qov.  Dank- 
lin,  in  repossessing  the  saints  of  their  lands  in  Jackson  co.,  which  aid  Ki.s 
refused.  PraU*8^Autobiog, ,  123-4.  Uixm  the  approach  of  Smith  and  his  partv 
the  people  of  JadLson  ca  held  a  meeting  and  sent  a  committee  to  Smitii  with 
proposals  to  buy  all  the  Mormon  propei^  in  the  coon^.  The  offnr  was  de- 
clined, and  the  Mormons  in  turn  o£»red  to  bay  oat  tne  Missoorians.  Sea 
correspondence  in  Hcwe'M  Mormonkm,  164-76. 
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ervation  of  our  persons  and  property,  and  solicit  their 
pharity  for  the  great  cause  of  Grod.  We  are  well  aware 
that  many  slanderous  reports  and  ridiculous  stories 
are  in  circulation  against  our  religion  and  society;  but 
as  wise  men  will  hear  both  sides  and  then  judge,  we 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the  still  small  voice  of 
truth  will  be  heard,  and  our  great  revelations  read  and 
candidly  compared  with  the  prophecies  of  the  bible, 
that  the  great  cause  of  our  redeemer  may  be  supported 
by  a  liberal  share  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the  un- 
seen power  of  Grod.  The  faith  and  religion  of  the 
latter-day  saints  are  founded  upon  the  old  scriptures, 
the  book  of  Mormon,  and  direct  revelation  from  God." 
Thus  far  have  I  given  the  History  of  Joseph  Smith, 
in  substance  as  written  by  himself  in  his  journal,"  and 

*The  most  complete  history  of  the  early  Mormon  ohnrch  is  the  J<mmaX 
cf  Jimeph  SmUhf  eztraote  from  which  were  made  by  himself,  so  as  to  form  a 
c(msecutiTe  narratiye,  under  title  of  History  (^Joseph  Smithy  and  published  in 
Times  and  Sfowns,  beginning  with  vol.  iiL  no.  10»  March  15,  1842,  and 
ending  Feb.  15,  1846,  alter  the  prophet's  death.  The  narrative  would  fill  a 
flood-sixed  i2mo  Tolnme.  It  is  composed  largely  of  revelations,  which,  save 
Uk  the  one  point  of  commandment  widch  it  was  the  purpose  specially  to  give, 
are  all  quite  similar.  Publication  of  the  Times  and  Seasons  was  begun  at 
Commerce,  afterward  called  Nauvoo,  IllinoiB,  Nov.  1839,  and  issued  monthly. 
The  number  for  May  1840  was  dated  Nauvoo.  Later  it  was  published  semi- 
montiily,  and  was  so  continued  till  Feb.  1846.  It  is  filled  with  church  pro- 
oeedinffs,  movements  of  officers,  correspondence  of  missionaries,  history,  and 

Sneral  information,  with  some  poetry.  To  write  a  complete  history  of  the 
ormons  down  to  1846  without  these  volumes  would  not  be  possible.  The 
names  of  £.  Robinson  and  D.  C.  Smith  first  appear  asjpublishers,  then  Robin- 
son alone,  then  D.  C.  Smith,  then  B.  Robinson  and  G.  Hills,  next  Joseph  Smith, 
and  finally  John  Taylor.  The  orgsn  of  that  branch  of  the  church  which  re- 
mained in  Iowa  was  the  FVontier  Guardian^  published  by  Orson  Hyde  at 
Potawatamie,  or  Kanesville,  1849-52,  and  of  the  church  in  Utah  the  Deseret 
JiewSf  which  was  first  issued  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  June  1850. 

'At  the  organization  of  this  church,  the  Lord  commanded  Joseph  the 
prophet  to  keep  a  record  of  his  doings  in  the  great  and  important  work  that 
ne  was  commencing  to  perform.  It  thus  be<»me  a  duty  imperative.  After 
John  Whitmer  and  others  had  purloined  the  records  in  1838,  the  persecution 
and  expulsion  from  Missouri  soon  followed.  When  again  located,  now  in 
Naovoo,  Illinois,  and  steamboat  loads  of  emimnts  were  arriving  from  Eng- 
land via  New  Orleans,  the  sound  thereof  awi&ened  an  interest  m  the  coun- 
try that  led  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  of  Chicago,  to  write  to  the  prophet, 
Joseph  Smith,  making  inquiries  about  the  rise,  progress,  persecution,  and 
fidth  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  the  origin  of  this  work,  the  nook  qf  JUormon, 
the  plates  from  which  the  record  was  translated,  etc. ;  and  it  is  the  answer  to 
this  letter  contained  in  Times  and  Seasons^  March  1,  1842,  that  precedes 
or  prefaces  the  present  history  of  Joseph  Smith,  which  is  the  history  of  the 
Qiarch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  This  request  of  Mr  Went- 
worth's  seemed  to  forciblv  remind  the  prophet  of  the  importance  of  having 
the  history  of  his  wonderful  work  restored  to  such  a  condition  that  correct 
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printed  in  the  Times  and  Seasons,  which  ends  here. 
It  is  taken  up  in  the  Millennial  Star,  in  diary  form, 
beginning  wi^  volume  xv.  and  continuing  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

infonoatioii  ooald  be  glyen  to  editon,  aathon,  pnbliahen,  and  any  or  all 
olaaset  of  inoairen  that  miflht  apply>  and  he  undertook  with  hia  clerka,  re- 
oorder,  and  all  available  aid  from  private  journals,  correspondence,  and  hii 
own  indelible  memory,  and  made  it  a  labor  to  ^t  his  own  mstorr,  which  was 
indeed  that  of  the  chnroh  in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth,  while  he  remained 
with  his  people,  oompiled  and  written  up  to  date,  which  with  his  own  car- 
rent  jonrnal  enabled  the  historian  to  complete  the  history  to  the  time  of  Ins 
assassination,  with  the  utmost  fidelity  to  facts  as  they  occurred.  Our  method 
of  verification,  after  compilation  and  rough  draft,  was  to  read  the  same  be- 
fore a  session  of  the  connoU,  composed  of  the  First  Presidency  and  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  there  scan  everything  under  oonsideration.'  Eiehourdi*  BUbiUog' 
rapky  ^f  Utah,  MS.,  2-d. 
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Meakwhilb,  although  the  frontier  of  Zion  was  re- 
ceiving such  large  accessions,  the  main  body  of  the 
church  was  still  at  Kirtland,  where  President  Smith 
remained  for  some  time. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1835,  twelve  apostles 
were  chosen  at  Kirtland,  ferigham  Young,  Orson 
Hyde,  and  Heber  C.  Kimball  being  of  the  number; 
likewise  a  little  later  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Thence,  the 
following  summer,  they  took  their  departure  for  the 
east^  holding  conferences  and  ordaining  and  instruct- 
ing elders  in  the  churches  throughout  New  York  and 
New  England,  and  the  organization  of  the  first  quorum 
of  seventies  was  begun.  Classes  for  instruction,  and 
a  school  of  prophets  were  commenced,  and  Sidney 
Bigdon  delivered  six  lectures  on  faith,  of  which  Joseph 
Smith  was  author.*    Preaching  on  the  steps  of  a 

'Their  were  printed  and  bound  in  Doctrine  and  Covenanti,  See  Hyde* a 
Marmomtm^  202:  Bemi^B  Journey,  604;  PraU'9  Autobioaraphy,  139.  Mather, 
In  L^ppineotfs  Mag.,  Aug.  1880,  states  tlmt  the  twelve  apostlee  started  in 
May. 

(Ul) 
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Campbellite  church  at  Mentor,  Parley  P.  Pratt  was 
mobbed  midst  music  and  rotten  eggs. 

The  temple  at  Kirtland  being  finished,  was  dedicated 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1836,  and  on  the  3d  of  April 
Joseph  and  Oliver  had  interviews  with  the  messiah, 
Moses,  Elias,  and  Elijah,  and  received  from  them 
the  several  keys  of  priesthood,  which  insured  to  their 
possessors  power  unlimited  in  things  temporal  and 
spiritual  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  labors  assigned 
by  them  for  him  to  perform.*  The  building  of  this 
structure  by  a  few  hundred  persons,  who,  during  tho 
period  between  1832  and  1836,  contributed  voluntarily 
of  their  money,  material,  or  labor,  the  women  knitting 
and  spinning  and  making  garments  for  the  men  who 
worked  on  the  temple,  was  regarded  with  wonder 
throughout  all  northern  Ohio.  It  was  60  by  80  feet, 
occupied  a  commanding  position,  and  cost  $40,000. 

During  its  erection  the  saints  incurred  heavy  debts 
for  material  and  labor.  They  bought  farms  at  high 
prices,  making  part  payments,  and  afterward  forfeit- 
ing them.     They   engaged   in   mercantile   pursuits, 

'  'A  iqiiare  mile  wm  Uld  oat  in  half-acre  lota,  and  a  number  of  fanna 
were  bought,  the  chnrch  farm  being  half  a  mile  down  one  of  the  most  beanti- 
fal  valleys  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in  a  range  of  conntiy  ao  uniformly 
level.'  Mather,  in  Lippincotl's  Mag.,  Aug.  1880.  In  May  1833  it  was  revealed 
that  building  should  begin.  Two  houses  55  by  65  feet  each  were  ordered, 
one  for  the  presidency,  the  other  for  printing,  nyrum  SmiUi  and  two  others 
were  presented  with  lots,  and  directions  were  sent  to  the  faithful  to  subscribe 
money  to  aid  in  building  a  temple  at  Kirtland.  Times  and  Seasons,  vL  769-70. 
Before  its  completion,  private  assemblies  were  held  at  the  houses  of  the  faith- 
ful, frequently  at  Smith's.  When  partly  fini^ed,  schools  were  opened  in 
several  of  the  apartments.  It  was  begnn  in  June  1833,  and  dedicated  March 
27,  1836.  A  brief  description  of  the  building,  arrangement  of  interior,  etc, 
and  a  full  account  of  the  dedication  and  ordmary  services  are  given  in  Tui' 
lidge*s  Women,  76,  80-95,  99-101.  Daniel  TVler,  in  Juvenile  Instmetor,  xiv. 
283;  Busch,  Oesch,  der  Morm,,  74;  Kiddei^s  Mormoniam,  124^.  Probably  but 
little  work  was  done  on  it  in  1833,  for  about  the  front  entrances  the  gilded 
inscription,'  Built  by  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  1834,'  still  shines  bright  as 
ever.  SaU  Lake  BetxUd,  June  6,  1877.  See  also  Smith's  account  in  THmes 
and  Seasons,  vi.  708-11,  723-6,  and  Remy*s  Journey,  I  302-4.  For  cuts 
of  building,  see  Toung*s  HisL  of  the  Seventies,  8;  Juv^ile  Instructor,  xiv.  283; 
PraU*s  Autobiog. ,  140.  When  nearly  finished  there  was  a  debt  on  the  building 
of  from  115,000  to  f20,000.  Kidder's  Mormonism,  124-6.  Most  of  the  work- ' 
men  were  dependent  upon  their  labor  for  their  daily  food,  which  often  con- 
sisted of  corn  meal  alone,  and  that  had  been  donated.  J uvenife  Instructor,  283w 
Writing  in  1880,  Mather  says:  'The  residences  of  Smith  and  Bifp^lon  are  al- 
most under  the  eaves  of  the  temple,  and  the  theological  sem.nary  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  methodists  for  a  chunsh.  *  Lippincott^s  Mag. ,  Aug.  1880L 
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buying  merchandise  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in 
excess  of  their  ability  to  pay.  They  built  a  steam- 
mill,  which  proved  a  source  of  loss,  and  started  a 
bank,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  a  charter;  they  is- 
sued bills  witiiout  a  charter,  however,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  could  not  collect  the  money  loaned,, 
and  after  a  brief  struggle,  and  during  a  period  of 
reat  apostasy,  the  b^k  failed.  It  was  called  the 
"rtland  Safety  Society  Bank,  of  which  Rigdon  was 
president  and  §mith  cLhier.  AD  this  tirne,  writer 
Corrill,  "they  suflfered  pride  to  arise  in  their  heartsy 
and  became  desirous  oi  fine  houses  and  fine  clothes, 
and  indulged  too  much  in  these  things,  supposing  for 
a  few  months  that  they  were  very  rich."  Upon  the 
failure  of  the  bank  in  1838,  Smith  and  Rigdon  went 
to  Missouri,  leaving  the  business  in  the  hands  of  others 
to  wind  up.* 

' 'Theyalflo  snffBr^  lealoiisiefl  to  arise  amcm  them,  and  aevecal  persons 
dissented  from  the  chnrch,  and  accnsed  the  leaders  of  the  church  with  bad 
management,  selfishness,  etc . .  .On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  church 
accused  the  dissenters  with  dishonesty,  want  of  faitii  and  righteousness, . . . 
and  this  strife  or  opposition  ait)se  to  a  great  height, . .  .until  Smith  and  Rig- 
^^    -"    -  -  ^ 2ft-7. 


don  were  obliged  to  leave  Kirtland*'  Corrill,  in  Kidder^s  Mormomamy  12&-7 
'  Subsequently  they  had  a  revelation,'  another  says,  *  commanding  them  to 
establish  a  bank,  which  should  swallow  up  all  other  banks.  This  was  soon 
got  into  operation  on  a  pretended  capital  oz  four  millions  of  dollars,  made  up 
of  real  estate  round  about  the  temple.'  John  Hyde,  Mormoniam,  201,  says 
that  the  bank,  a  store,  and  mill  were  started  in  Aug.  1831.  Before  me  is 
one  of  their  bills,  dated  Jan.  17,  1837,  payable  to  C.  Scott,'  or  bearer. 
Mather  says,  lAppmcoWs  Mag.,  Aug.  1880:  *  Richard  Hilliard,  a  leading 
merchant  of  Cleveland,  received  their  bills  for  a  few  days,  and  then  took 
possession  of  all  their  available  assets.  They  were  also  in  debt  for  their 
fanns,  and  for  goods  bought  in  New  York.  The  bubble  burst,  and  many  in 
tiie  vicinity  of  Slirtland  were  among  the  sufferers.  Smith  and  Eigdou  fled 
to  Far  West,  after  having  been  tarmi  and  feathered  for  their  peculiar  tHe- 
ories  of  finance.'  'C^uncey  G.  Webb  (father  of  Ann  Eliza  Young)  assisted 
in  founding  this  bank,  giving  Smith  all  he  possessed  outside  of  his  house  and 
ahop  toward  completing  the  amount  necessary  for  a  capital  on  which  to  start 
the  new  enterprise.  With  the  failure  of  the  buik  Webb  lost  everything.* 
Young's  W{fe  No.  19,  33,  40-41;  see  account  of  formation  of  bank  in  Ben- 
netfs  Mormontam,  135-6.  'Smith  had  a  sort  of  bank  issue  on  what  was  then 
called  the  wild-cat  principle.  His  circulating  medium  had  no  redeeming 
basis,  and  was  wortliless  in  the  hands  of  the  people.'  Tuchei'a  Mormonism, 
154-5.  'Smith  had  a  revelation  from  the  Lord,  to  the  effect  that  his  bank 
would  be  a  pattern  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  that  it  would 
speedily  break,  and  that  all  the  rest  would  follow  the  exan4>le.  The  bank 
was  dosed  the  same  da^r.'  JIaWs  Mormoniam,  19.  The  bank  failed  in  Nov. 
1837.  Rem^fa  Journey,  L  504;  Bttseh,  Cfeach.  der  Morm.,  84.  'By  means  of 
great  activitv  and  an  actual  capital  of  about  $5,000,  they  succeeded  in  set- 
ting afloat  from  $50,000  to  |100,000.  The  concern  was  closed  up  after 
Hist.  Utah.   8 
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An  endowment  meeting,  or  solemn  assembly,  held 
in  1836  in  the  temple  at  Kirtland,  is  thus  described 
by  William  Harris:  "It  was  given  out  that  those  who 
were  in  attendance  at  that  meeting  should  receive  an 
endowment,  or  blessing,  similar  to  that  experienced 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ  on  the  day  of  pentecost. 

flonrishioff  8  or  4  weeks.'  Kidder's  Jformonitm,  128.  The  building  is  now 
ooonpied  oy  »  private  family.  Soli  Lake  8.  W.  Herald^  June  6,  1877. 
*In  order  to  pay  the  debt  on  the  temple,  they  concluded  to  try  mercantile 
bosiness,  and  ran  in  debt  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  some  $90,000  for 
foodM,  and  shortly  after,  $50,000  or  $60,000  more.  In  consequence  of  their 
iffnorance  of  business  and  extravaffance,  the  scheme  proved  a  failure.*  Kid- 
der's Mormonism,  126,  128;  SmtMxr'B  Hist.  Afor,,  7o.  *Oilbert  and  Whit- 
ney's store  is  still  used  for  original  purposes.'  Salt  Lake  Herald^  June  0, 1877. 
'A  poorly  furnished  country  store,  where  commerce  looks  starvation  in  the 
face.'  /a.,  Nov.  17,  1877.  'Smith's  store  was  seized  and  goods  sold  in  Nov. 
1839.'  Hyde^s  Mormonism^  203;  Bennett's  Mormonismy  135.  They  also  spent 
some  thoussjids  of  dollars  in  building  a  steam-mill,  which  never  profited 
them  anything.  Kidder's  Mormonism,  126.  'The  skeleton  of  a  superannu- 
ated engme  and  its  contrivances  half  buried  in  a  heap  of  ashes — the  sued  that 
covered  it  having  recently  burned  to  the  ground — marks  the  spot  where  stood 
the  asherv  and  its  successor,  the  Mormon  saw-mill,  at  the  foot  of  Temple 
hilL'  Soli  Lake  Herald,  Nov.  17,  1877.  Heber  C.  Kimball,  who  went  to 
Nauvoo  in  1839,  built  a  pottery  at  Kirtland,  the  ruins  of  which  were  to  be 
seen  in  1877.  Ibid,  'After  tne  temple  was  dedicated,  the  Kirtland  high 
school  was  taught  in  the  attic  story  by  H.  M.  Hawes,  -gvoi.  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  There  were  from  130  to  140  students,  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments— ^e  classic,  where  only  languages  were  taught;  the  English,  where 
mathematics,  common  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  and  read- 
ing and  writing  were  taught;  and  the  juvenile  department.  The  last  two 
departments  were  under  assistant  instructors.  The  school  was  begun  in  Nov. 
1836.*  TuUidge's  Women,  99.  'On  the  3d  floor  are  a  succession  of  small 
rooms  containing  crippled  benches,  blackboards,  ruined  walls,  and  other 
paraphernalia,  which  mdicated  that  at  some  period  of  the  temple's  histoiy 
this  part  had  been  used  as  a  primary  schooL'  Salt  Lake  8,  W,  Jlerald,  June 
6,  1877.  A  Hebrew  professorship  is  aUo  mentioned.  Remy's  Joumy,  i.  504. 
'Immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  bank,  and  before  the  news  of  its  fail- 
ure had  time  to  spread.  Smith  with  some  4  or  6  terriers  (understrappers  in 
the  priesthood)  went  to  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  preached,  whilst  his  fol- 
lowers circulated  the  worthless  notes  of  the  defunct  bank.  Brigham  Toun£[ 
also  succeeded  in  spreading  about  $10,000  of  the  paper  through  sevenQ 
states. '  HaJTs  Momumism,  19-20.  *  In  January  1 838  Smith  and  Ri^on,  being 
at  Kirtland  together,  were  both  arrested  on  chafes  of  swindling  in  connec- 
tion with  their  worthless  paper  bank,'  etc.  '  The  prisoners,  however,  es- 
caped from  tiie  sheriff  in  the  night  and  made  their  way  on  horseback  to  Mis- 
souri. '  Tucker's  Mormonism,  155-6.  Smith  and  Rigdon  ran  away  on  the  night 
of  Jan.  12,  1838.  Hyde's  Mormonism,  203.  'A  new  year  dawned  upon  the 
church  at  Kirtland,'  writes  Smith,  'in  all  the  bitterness  of  the  spirit  of 
apostate  mobocracy,  which  continued  to  rage  and  grow  hotter  and  better, 
until  Elder  Bigdon  and  myself  were  obliged  to  flee  Irom  its  deadly  influence, 
as  did  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  old,  and  as  Jesus  said,  "When  they  per- 
secute yon  in  one  city,  nee  ye  to  another;"  and  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 
January,  about  ten  o'clock,  we  left  Kirtland  on  horseback  to  escape  mob 
violence,  which  was  about  to  burst  upon  us,  under  the  color  of  legal  process 
to  cover  their  helHsh  designs  and  save  themselves  from  the  just  judgment  of 
the  law.' 
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When  the  day  arrived  great  numbers  convened  from 
the  different  churches  m  the  country.  They  spent 
the  day  in  fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  washing  and 
perfuming  their  bodies;  they  also  washed  their  feet, 
and  anointed  their  heads  with  what  they  called  holy 
oil,  and  pronounced  blessings.  In  the  evening  they 
met  for  the  endowment.  The  fast  was  then  broken." 
Midsummer  of  1837  saw  Parley  P.  Pratt  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  printed  the  first  edition  of  his  Voice 
of  Warning*  and  where  he  labored  with  great  earnest- 
ness, at  first  under  many  discouragements,  later  with 
signal  success.  After  that  he  went  once  more  to 
Missouri.  Others  were  going  in  the  same  direction 
from  Kirtland  and  elsewhere  during  the  entire  period 
between  1831  and  1838.  The  Messenger  and  Advocate 
having  been  discontinued,  the  Elder's  Journal  was 
started  by  Joseph  Smith  in  Kirtland  in  October 
1837. 

After  the  ^meutes  which  occurred  in  Jackson  county 
in  the  autumn  of  1833,  as  before  related,  the  saints 
escaped  as  best  they  were  able  to  Clay  county,  where 
they  were  kindly  received.  Some  took  up  their  abode 
in  Lafayette  and  Van  Buren  counties,  and  a  few  in 
Ray  and  Clinton  counties.*  For  their  lands,  stock, 
furniture,  buildings,  and  other  property  destroyed  in 
Jackson  county,  they  received  little  or  no  compensa- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  some  who  went  back  for  their 
effects  were  caught  and  beaten.*    Nevertheless,  there 

*  It  coDaisted  of  4,000  copies.  The  author  states  that  '  it  has  since  been 
pnblisfaed  and  repubUshed  in  America  and  Europe,  till  some  40,000  or  50,000 
oopies  have  not  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.*  Pratt' $  Autobiography^ 
184. 

^  Most  of  these  fled  into  Clay  co.,  where  they  were  received  with  some 
degree  of  kindness,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  MissourL  Those  who 
went  into  Van  Buren  and  Lafayette  counties  were  soon  expelled,  and  had  to 
move.  Pratt*s  Pertecution,  51;  Maekay*8  MormonSf  78;  IHmes  and  Scatona, 
vL  913.  The  Miuouri  lUver  bends  to  tiie  east  as  it  enters  the  state,  and  runs 
in  a  generally  east  direction  through  the  western  counties.  Jackson  co.  is 
immediately  south  of  Clay — ^the  nver  being  the  dividing  line— and  Van 
Buren  lies  next  south  of  Jackson.  All  west  of  the  state  line  was  Indian  ter- 
ritory, as  I  have  said.    See  map,  p.  121  this  vol. 

*!nie  Jackson  oo.  exiles  being  m  a  destitute  condition,  a  oonferenoe  was 
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were  three  years  of  comparative  rest  for  the  people  of 
God,  the  effect  of  which  soon  appeare4  in  Zion's 
wilderness. 

The  men  of  Missouri  were  quite  proud  of  what  they 
had  done;  they  were  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  the 
results,  and  though  their  influence  was  still  felt,  no 
further  violence  was  offered  tilj  the  summer  of  1836. 
Then  the  spirit  of  mobocracy  again  appeared.  The 
Jackson-county  boys  had  served  themselves  well; 
why  should  they  not  help  their  neighbors?  So  they 
crossed  the  river,  in  small  squads  at  first,  and  began 
to  stir  up  enmity,  often  insulting  and  plundering  their 
viptims,  until  the  people  of  Clay  county,  fearing 
actions  yet  worse,  held  a  meeting,  and  advised  the 
saints  to  seek  another  home.^ 

For  their  unrelenting  hostility  toward  the  latter- 
day  saints,  for  the  services  rendered  to  their  country 
in  defying  its  laws  and  encouraging  the  outrages  upon 
citizens  at  Independence  and  elsewhere  during  the 
first  Mormon  troubles  in  Missouri,  Boggs  was  made 
governor  of  that  state,  Lucas  major-general,  and 
Wilson  brigadier-general.®  After  his  election,  as  be- 
fore, Boggs  did  not  hesitate  to  let  it  be  known  that 

held  at  P.  P.  Pratt's  honae  in  Clay  co.  (some  time  during  the  winter  of  1833- 
4 — date  not  given),  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  ftppeal  to  Smith,  at  Kirtland, 
for  aid  and  counsel;  and  P.  P.  Pratt  and  Lyman  Wiflht,  having  volunteered 
their  services,  were  despatched  with  the  messa^^e.  Starting  from  Liberty  on 
Feb.  1,  1834,  on  horseback,  but  penniless,  on  a  journey  of  from  1,000  to  l,oOO 
mileSy  through  a  country  but  partiallv  settled,  they  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion early  in  the  spring  with  plenty  of  money  received  from  friends  along  their 
route.  PraU*s  Autobicg.,  114-16;  Ukih  PioneerB^  S3d  Aniver$aty,  17;  SartteU 
Migrations,  MS.,  3;  Young^s  tVoman^s  Experiences,  MS.,  2. 

^  *From  threats,  public  meeting  were  called,  resolutions  were  passed,  ven- 
geance and  destruction  were  threatened,  and  affurs  again  assumed  a  fearful 
attitude.*  Cor,  Joseph  Smith,  etc.,  6.  See  also  Oreen^s  Facts,  12.  *  A  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  was  held  at  Liberty  on  the  29th  of  June,  1836,  in  which 
these  matters  were  taken  into  consideration.  The  Mormons  were  reminded 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  received,  and  requested  to  leave, 
time  beinff  given  them  to  harvest  their  crops  and  dispose  (a  their  property. 
Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  the  saints. .  .agreed  to  leave  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed, denying  strenuously  that  they  had  ever  tampered  with  the  slaves,  or 
had  any  idea  of  exciting  an  Lidian  war.*  Ferris^  Utah  and  ike  Mormons,  82-a. 

•These  officers  *all  very  readily  received  their  commissions  from  their  ac- 
complice, Gov.  Bo^;  and  thus  corruption,  rebellion,  and  conspiracy  had 
spread  on  every  wde,  being  fostered  and  enoouraffed  by  a  lai^  majority  of 
the  state;  and  uius  treason  became  general*  Prows  PerseetOion,  6&-0. 
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any  reports  of  misconduct,  however  exaggerated,  would, 
if  possible,  be  accepted  as  reliable.  Such  reports  were 
accordingly  circulated,  and  without  miich  regard  to 
truth.  Kight  or  wrong,  law  or  no  law,  and  whether 
in  accord  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  constitution 
or  government  of  the  United  States  or  not,  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  had  determined  that  they  would  go 
any  length  before  they  would  allow  the  saints  to 
obtain  political  ascendency  in  that  quarter.  It  was 
well  understood  that  war  on  the  Mormons,  war  on 
their  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights,  nay,  on  their 
presence  as  memberia  of  the  commonweialth,  or  if  need 
DC  on  their  lives,  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Thereupon  the  Mormons  petitioned  the  legislature 
to  assign  them  a  place  of  residence,  and  the  thinly 
populated  region  afterward  known  as  Caldwell  county 
was  designated.  Moving  there,  they  bought  the  claims 
of  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  entered  several  sections 
of  government  lands.  Almost  every  member  of  the 
society  thus  became  a  landholder,  some  having  eighty 
acres,  and  some  forty.  A  town  was  laid  out,  called 
Far  West,  which  was  made  the  county  seat;  they  were 
allowed  to  organize  the  government  of  the  county,  and 
to  appoint  from  among  their  own  people  the  officers.^ 
Again  they  found  pedce  for  a  season,  during  which 
their  numbers  increased,  while  settlements  were  made 
in  Daviess  county  and  elsewhere.^  Those  in  Daviess 
county  were  on  terms  of  amity  with  their  gentile  neigh- 
bors. Wight  was  there,  and  when  Smith  and  Rigdon 
arrived  from  the  east  they  laid  out  a  town  named  Diah- 
man,"  which  soon  rivalled  Grallatin,  and  gradually  the 

*  John  Hvde,  MormonUm,  203,  says  that  on  their  arrival  in  Miflsoun. 
SmiUi  and  Bigdjcm  began  *to  scatter  the  saints  in  order  to  obtain  political 
ascendebcrjr  in  other  counties. ' 

'^Of  the  officers  then  appointed,  two  of  the  judges,  thirteen  magistriates, 
all  the  military  officers,  ana  the  county  clerk  were  Mormons.  'These  steps 
were  taken,  be  it  carefully  observed,  by  the  advice  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  the  officers  were  appointed  in  the  manner  directed  by  ]»w,  Oreen£.^8 
FaeU^  18.  The  gentiles  murmur  because  of  their  being  under  Mormon  rule. 
Eyde*9  Mormonismt  203. 

u  <  Smith  gave  it  the  name  of  Adamondiamon,  which  he  said  was  formerly 
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people  of  Daviess,  like  the  rest,  began  to  war  upon 
the  Mormons." 

To  add  to  the  ever-thickening  troubles  of  the 
prophet,  a  schism  broke  out  in  the  church  about  this 
time,  and  there  were  apostates  and  deserters,  some 
because  of  disappointed  ambition,  and  some  from  shame 
of  what  they  now  regarded  as  a  delusion,  but  all  carry- 
ing away  with  them  vindictive  feelings  toward  their 
former  associates,  whom  they  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce as  liars,  thieves,  counterfeiters,  and  everything 
that  is  vile.  Among  ttiese  were  Joseph's  old  friends 
Martin  Harris,  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  David  Whitmer, 
the  three  witnesses  to  the  book  of  Mormon;  Orson 
Hyde,  Thomas  B.  Marsh,  and  W.  W.  Phelps  also 
seceding.^* . 

S'ven  to  ft  oertain  valley  where  Adam,  prerioiu  to  his  death,  called  his  chil- 
"en  together  and  blcsaed  them.'  Corriivs  Brief  Hittory,  in  Kidder's  Mormon- 
Mm,  131.  *The  earth  was  divided,'  says  Mr  Richards,  'all  the  land  being 
together  and  all  the  water.  Adam  dwelt  there  with  his  people  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  death.  Adam  constructed  an  altar  there,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  bestowed  his  final  blessings  upon  his  descendants.'  The  place  was 
aUo  called  Adam-On-Diahman,  Ada^-on-di-ahman,  and  again  Diahman.  The 
second  of  these  names  appears  to  have  been  the  one  in  use  among  the  saints. 
After  the  foundations  of  the  temple  at  Far  West  were  relaid,  between  mid- 
night of  the  25th  and  dawn  of  the  26th  of  April,  1839,  the  quorum  sang  the 
song  which  they  called  Adam-on-di-ahman.  TuUidge*s  L\fe  of  Brighctm 
Young, 

^'  They  were  afraid  the  Mormons  would  'rule  the  county,  and  they  did 
not  like  to  live  under  the  laws  and  administration  of  Jo  SmitL'  Und, 

"  The  first  three  were  themselves  accused  of  oounterfeitin|^  coin,  and  de- 
faming Smith's  character;  and  others  ohaived  Smith  with  *  being  acceasoiy  to 
several  murders  and  many  thefts,  and  of  aesigninff  to  rule  that  part  of  the 
state  of  Missouri,  and  eventually  the  whole  repuolic'  Hyde's  Mormonism^ 
204;  Maekay^a  The  Mormons,  86.  'At  Independence,  Rigdon  publicly 
charged  Oliver  Cowdery  and  David  Whitmer  with  being  connected  with  a 
gang  of  counterfeiters,  etc  Cowdery  was  afterward  arraigned  before  the 
church,  and  found  guilty  of  "disgracing  the  church  by  being  connected  with 
the  bogus  business,  as  common  report  says."*  Tuder's  Origin  and  Prog. 
ifor.,  158-9.  'Brother  Turley  could  not  be  surpassed  at  "6o^tis."  A  press 
was  prepared,  and  the  money,  composed  of  zinc,  glass,  etc.,  coated  with  sil- 
ver, was  executed  in  the  best  style.  Imitations  both  of  gold  and  silver  were 
in  general  circulation  and  very  difficult  to  detect.  In  fact,  for  a  time,  scarcely 
any  other  circulating  medium  was  to  be  found  among  them.'  When  leaving 
nimois  for  Council  Bluflb,  Hall  carried  in  his  wagon  for  some  distance  on  the 
wav  a  bogus  press,  which  was  afterwards  sold  on  credit  in  Missouri,  but  the 
seller  never  got  his  money,  being  afraid  to  go  for  it.  HcUPs  Mor.,  20-1. 
Hall,  who  was  a  Mormon  from  1810  to  1847,  mentions  this  counterfeiting  in 
connection  with  the  Kirtland  bank  swindle,  but  does  not  state  when  the  work 
was  begun.  It  may  have  originated  in  Kirtland,  but  probably  was  not  csr- 
ried  on  to  any  great  extent  before  the  migration  to  Dlinois.  These  rambling 
and  general  charges  should  be  received  with  every  allowanoe.    'From  soma 
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At  Far  West  on  the  4th  of  July,  1838,  assemble 
from  the  surrounding  districts  thousands  of  the  saints, 
to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  a  temple  of  Gk>d,  and  to  de- 
clare their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  to 
safety  and  protection,  as  promised  by  the  constitution- 
They  are  hated  and  despised,  though  they  break  not 
the  laws  of  Grod;  they  are  hunted  down  and  killed, 
though  they  break  not  the  laws  of  the  land.  To 
others  their  faith  is  odious,  their  words  are  odious, 
their  persons  and  their  actions  are  altogether  detest- 
able. They  are  not  idlers,  or  drunkards,  or  thieves, 
or  murderers;  they  are  diligent  in  business  as  well 
as  fervent  in  spirit,  yet  they  are  devils;  they  worship 
what  they  choose  and  in  their  own  way,  like  the  dis- 
senters in  Grermany,  the  quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  pilgrims  from  England,  yet  their  spiritual  father  is 
Satan.  And  now,  though  thus  marked  for  painful 
oppression  by  their  fellow-citizens,  they  come  together 
on  the  birthday  of  the  nation  to  raise  the  banner  of 
the  nation,  and  under  it  to  declare  their  solemn  pre- 
rogative tx>  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  to  the  maintainance  of  which 
they  stand  ready  to  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor.  This  they  do.  They  raise 
the  pole  of  liberty;  they  unfold  the  banner  of  liberty; 
they  register  their  vows.  Is  it  all  in  irony?  Is  it  all 
a  mockery  ?  Or  is  it  the  displeasure  of  omnipotence, 
which  is  now  displayed  because  of  the  rank  injustice 
wrought  by  the  sons  of  belial  under  this  sacred  em- 
blem? God  knoweth.  We  know  only  that  out  of 
heaven  comes  fire,  blasting  the  offering  of  the  saints  1^* 

distant  bank,'  cotttinaed  Hall,  'they  would  bay  qoantitiec  of  its  unsigned 
bank  notes,  which  they  took  home,  and  after  haying  them  signed  by  com- 
petent artists,  placed  in  circulation.  In  procuring  these  bills,  no  persons  met. 
The  package  would  be  left  by  a  window  of  the  bank,  with  a  pane  oat,  and 
the  package  taken  and  its  price  left  by  the  purchaser. ' 

"  *In  a  day  or  two  after  these  transactions,  the  thunder  rolled  in  awful 
majesty  over  the  city  of  Far  West,  and  the  arrows  of  lightning  fell  from  the 
clouds,  and  shivered  the  liberty  nole  from  top  to  bottom;  thus  manifesting  to 
many  that  there  was  an  end  to  liberty  and  law  'in  that  state,  and  that  our 
little  city  strove  in  vain  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  a  country  which  was  ruled 
by  wickedness  and  rebellion.'  PraU*8  Pereecution,  57. 
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Sidney  Rigdon  delivered  the  oration  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  being  an  American  citizen,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  an  American  reli^on,  it  was  perhaps  nat- 
ural for  him  to  indulge  in  a  little  Fourth-of-July  ora- 
tory; it  was  natural,  but  upder  the  circumstances  it 
was  exceedinffly  impolitic.  "We  take  God  to  wit- 
ness," cries  SKJmey,  "  and  the  hcJy  angels  to  witness 
this  day,  that  we  warn  all  men,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  come  on  us  no  more  forever.  The  man  or 
the  set  of  men  who  attempt  it,  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
their  lives;  and  that  mob  that  comes  on  us  to  disturb 
us,  there  shall  be  between  us  and  them  a  war  of  ex- 
termination, for  we  will  follow  them  till  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood  is  spilled,  or  dse  they  will  have  to  exter- 
minate us;  for  we  will  carry  the  war  to  their  own 
houses,  and  their  own  families,  and  one  party  or  the 
other  shall  be  utterly  destroyed." 

On  the  8  th  of  July  there  was  a  revelation  on  tithing. 
Early  in  August  a  conference  was  held  at  Diahman, 
and  a  militaiy  company,  called  the  Host  of  Israel, 
was  organized  after  the  manner  of  the  priesthood,  in- 
cluding all  males  of  eighteen  years  and  oven  There 
were  captains  of  ten,  of  fifty,  and  of  a  hundred;  the 
organization  included  the  entire  military  force  of  the 
church,  as  had  the  Kirtland  army  previously  a  part 
ofit^ 

At  length  the  storm  burst.  The  state  election  of 
1838  was  held  in  Daviess  county  at  the  town  of  Gal- 
latin on  the  6th  of  August.  Soon  after  the  polls 
were  opened,  William  Peniston,  candidate  for  the  leg- 
islature, mounted  a  barrel  and  bc^n  to  speak,  attack- 
ing the  Mormons  with  degrading  epitnets,  calling 
them  horse-thieves  and  robbers,  and  swearing  they 
should  not  vote  in  that  couniy.  Samuel  Brown,  a 
Mormon,  who  stood  bv,  pronounced  the  charges  un- 
true, and  said  that  for  one  he  should  vote.  Im- 
mediately Brown  was  struck  by  one  Weldin,  whose 
arm,  in  attempting  to  repeat  the  blow,  was  caught  by 

^  'Every  man  obeyed  the  calL'  Lee*s  Morm^rUem^  57. 
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another  Mormon^  named  Durfee.  Thereupon  eight 
or  ten  men,  with  olnbe  and  stones,  fell  upon  Durfee, 
whose  friends  rallied  to  his  assistance,  and  the  fight 
became  general,  but  with  indedsive  results.  The 
Mormons  voted,  however,  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
'  quietly* 


1KB  Wab  sf  Hstootnu. 


On  the  next  day  two  or  three  of  Peniston's  pari/, 
in  order  it  was  said  to  stir  up  the  saints  to  violence, 
rode  over  to  Far  West,  one  after  another^  and  re- 
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ported  a  battle  as  having  been  fought  at  Gallatin,  in 
which  several  of  the  fraternity  were  killed.  Consider- 
able excitement  followed  the  announcement,  and  sev- 
eral parties  went  to  Diahman  to  learn  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  Ascertaining  the  facts,  and  being  desir- 
ous of  preventing  further  trouble,  one  of  the  brethren 
went  to  the  magistrate,  Adam  Black,  and  proposed 
bonds  on  both  sides  to  keep  the  peace.  The  proposition 
was  accepted,  Joseph  Smith  and  Lyman  Wight  sign- 
ing for  the  Morinons,  and  Black  for  the  gentiles. 
The  Mormons  then  returned. to  Far  West;  but  the 
people  of  Daviess  county,  not  approving  the  ac- 
tion of  the  magistrate,  disputed  Black's  right  to  bind 
them;  whereupon,  to  appease  them.  Black  went  to 
the  circuit  judge  and  obtained  a  writ  for  the  arrest 
of  Smith  and  Wight  on  a  charge  of  having  forc^  him, 
by  threats  of  violence,  to  sign  the  agreement.  Brought 
before  Judge  King  at  Gallatin,  Smith  and  Wight 
were  released  on  their  own  recognizances. 

Nevertheless  the  excitement  increased.  In  Daviess 
and  adjacent  counties,  three  hundred  gentiles  met  and 
armed.  The  Mormons  say  that  the  gentiles  made 
prisoners,  and  shot  and  stole  cattle,  and  the  gentiles 
say  that  the  Mormons  did  the  same.^  Finally  affairs 
became  so  alarming  that  Maior-G^neral  Atchison  con- 
cluded to  call  out  the  militia  of  Bay  and  Clay  coun- 
ties, under  command  of  generals  Doniphan  and  Parks, 
the  latter  being  stationed  in  Daviess  county.^'  Their 
purposes  in  that  quarter  being  thus  defeated,  the  men 
of  Missouri  threw  themselves  on  a  small  settlement  of 
saints  at  Dewitt,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  party 
with  a  six-pounder  from  Jackson  county.     Setting  fire 

^'In  Daviess  county  the  saints  killed  between  100  and  200  hogs  and  a 
number  of  cattle,  took  at  least  forty  or  fifty  stands  of  honey,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroyed  several  fields  of  com.  The  word  was  out  that  the  Lord  had 
consecrated  through  the  bishop  the  spoils  imto  his  host.  Harris*  Mormonigm 
Portrayed,  30-1. 

17  <  One  thousand  men  were  then  ordered  into  service  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Atchison  and  brigadier-generals  Parks  and  Doniphan. 
These  marched  to  Daviess  oo.,  and  remain^  in  service  thirty  days.  But 
judging  from  the  result,  they  had  no  intention  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
mob,  but  only  to  make  a  show  of  defending  one  neighborhood  while  the  mc^ 
was  allowed  to  attack  another.*  PraU'$  AtUobiography,  191. 
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to  the  houses,  they  drove  off  the  inmates  and  destroyed 
their  property.  Greneral  Parks  then  moved  his  troops 
to  Dewitt,  but  found  the  mob  too  many  for  him.  They 
openly  defied  him,  would  make  no  compromise,  and 
swore  "thev  would  drive  the  Mormons  from  Daviess 
to  Caldwell,  and  from  Caldwell  to  hell."  General 
Atchison  then  went  to  Dewitt  and  told  the  Mormons 
that  his  men  were  so  disaflfected^^  that  they  had  better 
apply  for  protection  to  Grovemor  Boggs.  This  official 
returned  answer  that,  as  they  had  brought  the  war 
upon  themselves,  they  must  fight  their  own  battles, 
and  not  look  to  him  for  help.  Thereupon  they  aban- 
doned the  place,  and  fled  to  Far  West. 

In  order  to  intercept  the  mob  General  Doniphan 
entered  Daviess  county  with  two  hundred  men,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Far  West,  where  he  camped  for 
the  night.  In  consultation  with  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  place,  who,  though  Mormons,  were 
nevertheless  commissioned  by  the  state,  Doniphan 
advised  them  to  arm  and  march  to  Daviess  county 
and  defend  their  brethren  there.  Acting  on  this  ad- 
vice, all  armed,  some  going  to  Daviess  county  and 
some  remaining  at  Far  West.^  The  former  were  met 
by  Parks,  who  inquired  of  them  all  particulars. 
Shortly  afterward  some  families  came  in  from  beyond 
Grand  River,  who  stated  that  they  had  been  driven 
away  and  their  houses  burned  by  a  party  under  C. 
Gilliam."  Parks  then  ordered  Colonel  Wight,  who 
held  a  commission  under  him  as  commander  of  the 

"*At  l«iffth  the  geaeral  (Atchison)  informed  the  citizens  that  his  forces 
were  so  small,  and  many  of  them  so  much  in  favor  of  the  insurrectionists, 
that  it  was  useless  to  look  any  longer  to  them  for  protection. .  .After  the 
eTacnation  of  Dewitt»  when  our  citiz^  were  officially  notified  that  they  must 
protect  themselves,... they  assembled  in  Far  West  to  the  number  of  one 
thousand  men,  or  thereabout,  and  resolved  to  defend  their  rights  to  the  last' 
PraU'9  AiUcbhgrapky,  192-3. 

19  <The  Mormons  in  Caldwell  were  the  regular  state  militia  for  that  county, 
and  were  at  the  time  acting  under  the  legal  authorities  of  the  county. '  Oreene*9 
Ihet$,20. 

^  *A  noted  company  of  banditti,  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Gilliam, 
who  had  long  infested  our  borders  and  heeaa.  notorious  for  their  murders  and 
daring  robberies,  and  who  painted  themselves  as  Indian  warriors,  came 
pouring  in  from  tiie  west  to  strengthen  the  camp  of  tiie  enemy.'  PraU*s  Au- 
tobiography,  202. 
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Mormon  militia,  to  diBperse  the  party,  which  wa« 
done,  and  the  cannon  in  their  possession  seized,  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  Spreading  into  other  counties,  Gil- 
liam's men  raised  everywhere  the  cry  that  the  Mor- 
mons were  killing  people  and  burning  property. 

Soon  afterward  the  Mormon  militia  returned  from 
Daviess  county  to  Far  West,  where  they  learned  that  a 
large  force  under  Samuel  Bogart,  a  methodist  clergy- 
man, was  plundering  and  bumii:!^  houses  south  of 
that  point,  m  Kay  county,  and  had  taken  three  meti 
prisoners,  one  only  of  whom  was  a  Mormon.  Elias 
Hiffbee,  coimty  judge,  ordered  the  Mormon  militift 
under  Captain  Patten"  to  retake  the  prisoners.  In 
passing  through  a  wood  Patten  came  without  know- 
ing it  upon  the  encampment  of  Bogart,  whose  guM*d 
fired  without  warning,  killing  one  of  Patten's  men. 
Patten  then  attacked,  routing  Bogart's  force,  but  not 
preventing  the  shooting  of  the  Mormon  prisoner^ 
though  he  afterward  recovei'ed.  In  the  charge  on^ 
man  was  killed,  and  Patteb  and  one  other  were  mor- 
tally wounded.    The  company  captured  forty  wagons.** 

About  this  time  arose  the  mysterious  and  mnch 
dreaded  band  that  finally  took  the  name  of  Danites, 
or  sons  of  Dan,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been 
said  while  so  little  is  known,  some  of  the  Mormons 
even  denying  its  existence.  But  of  this  there  is  no 
question.  Says  Burton:  "The  Danite  band,  a  name 
of  fear  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  said  by  anti- 
Mormons  to  consist  of  men  between  ttie  ages  of  sev- 
enteen and  forty-nine.  They  were  originally  termed 
Daughters  of  Gideon,  Destroying  Angels — ^the  gentiles 
say  devils — and,  finally,  Sons  of  Dan,  or  Danites,  from 
one  of  whom  was  prophesied  he  should  be  a  serpent  in 
the  path.     They  were  organized  about  1837  under  D. 

^  Pratt,  PeraeaUionf  68,  8afy9  that  the  detachment  was  under  the  oom- 
tnaod  of  Captain  Darphoy,  aided  by  Patien. 

**  *  The  enemy  had  left  their  horses,  saddleB,  camp,  and  baggage  in  the  oon* 
fofion  of  their  flight,  which  fell  into  our  hands.  *  PraWn  Persecution,  72.  *  We 
delivered  the  horses  and  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  Ck>l.  Hinckle,  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  regiment.   Id,,  74. 
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W.  Patten,  popularly  called  Captain  Fearnot,  for  tjie 
purpose  of  dealing  aa  avepgers  of  blood  with  gentiles; 
in  fact,  they  formed  a  kind  of  death  society,  despera- 
does, thugs,  hashshaahiyun-rr-in  plain  English,  ass^a- 
sins  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  Mormons  declare 
categorically  the  whole  and  every  particular  to  be  the 
calumnious  invention  of  the  impostor  and  arch  apos? 
tate,  Mr  John  C.  iPeuneti"* 

John  Hyde,  a  seceder,  states  that  the  Dapite  band| 
or  the  United  Brothers  of  Gideon,  was  organized  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1838.  and  was  pUuied  uuder  the  com- 
mand of  the  apostle.  David  Pc^tten,  who  for  the  pur- 
pose assumed  the  name  of  Captain  Fearnot.** 

s  John  Oorrill  n^jB  tliitt  tome  tune  in  June  a  ««<9et  society  was  formed  of 
a  few  individaals  who  should  be  agreed  in  all  things,  and  stand  by  each  other« 
right  or  wrong,  under  all  circumstances.  K'ext  to  Qod  was  the  first  presi- 
dency; and  they  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solei^n  covenants  before  the 
idmighty  that  the  presidency  should  be  obeyed.  'Who  started  thia  society 
I  know  not,'  writes  Corrill;  'but  Doctor  Samson  Arvard  was  the  most  promi- 
nent leader  and  iostructor>  and  was  assisted  by  otiiers.  The  first  presidency 
did  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  i^ . .  .but  I  thought  the^  stood  as  wire^ 
workers  behind  the  curtain.'  'Arvard  was  very  forwara  and  mdefatisable  in 
accomplishing  their  purposes,  for  he  devoted  his  whole  talents  to  it,  ax^d  spared 
no  pains;  and,  I  thougnt,  was  as  grand  a  villain  aa  his  wit  and  ability  wguld  ad- 
mit of . . .  They  ran  into  awful  extremes,'  seeming  to  tliink  that  they  were  called 
npon  toexecute  the  judgmentsof  God  on  all  their  enemies.  '  Dr  Ar  vardreceived 
orders  from  Smith,  Bigdon,  and  companv  to  destrov  the  paper  containing  the 
constitution  of  the  D^ite  society,  as,  if  it  should  be  disoovered,  it  wpuld  be. 
considered  treasonable^  He  did  nc^,  however,  obey  the  orders,  but  after  he 
was  made  prisoner  he  handed  it  to€reneral  Clark/  Kidder'a  Morrm>ni8m,  143* 
The  constitution  is  published  in  Bermett's  Marmoniem  Sgspoeed,  2G5.  'Tl^e 
oath  by  w^ich  the  Danitef  were  boond  in  Missouri  was  altered,  in  a  secret 
oouncil  of  the  inquisition  at  Naavoo  so  as  to  read:  '*In  the  name  of  Jes^A 
CAirist,  the  Son  of  God,  I  do  solemnly  oblige  myself  ever  to  regard  the 
pcoi^t  and  first  presidency  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-lW 
sainta,  as  the  s^pvel^e  head  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  to  obey  them  in  afi 
things  the  same  as  the  supreme  Qod;  that  I  will  stand  by  my  brethren  in 
danger  or  difficulty,  and  wul  uphold  the  pyeaidency,  right  or  wrong;  and  that 
I  wul  ever  conceals  &nd  n^ver  reveal,  tne  secret  purposes  of  thia  society, 
called  the  Dau^ter  of  Zion.  Should  I  ever  do  the  same,  I  hold  my  life  as 
the  forfeitm^  in  a  caldron  of  boiliiu  oil.'"  Id,,  267.  The  origin  of  the  name. 
Daughter  of  ZioA  may  be  found  in  Micah  iv.  13. 

^^ Hyde's  Mammiim,  104.  In  Id,,  104-5,  Hyde  writesas  follows:  '  Whea 
the  citizens  of  Carroll  and  Daviess  coi^itieB,  Mo. ,  beg^  to  threaten  the  Mormons 
with  expulsion  in  1838,  a  death  society  was  organized  under  the  direction  of 
Sidney  Ki^don,  and  with  the  sanation  of  Smi^.  Its  first  captain  was  Captain , 
Feamot,  tSitM  David  Patten^  an  apostle.  Its  object  was  the  punishment  ot  the 
obnoodous.  Some  tii^e  elapsed  before  finding  a  suitable  name.  They  desired 
one  that  should  seem  to  combine  spiritual  authority  with  a  suitable  sound. 
Micah  iv.  13,  famished  the  first  name.  "Arise  and  thifesh,  0  danghter  of  Zioo  1 
for  I  will  m^e  thy  horn  iron,  and  thy  hoois  brass;  and  thou  shall  beat  ii^ 
pieces  many  people;  and  I  will  consecrate  their  oain  unto  tiie  Lord,  an4 
their  substance  unto  the  Lord  of  the  whole  e%rth."    This  fonushed  th^m  with 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  Danite  band,  or 
Destroying  Angels  as  again  they  are  called,  was  or- 
ganized at  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  means  of  self-defence  against  persecutions 
in  that  state. *^  Thomas  B.  Marsh,  late  president  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  president  of  the  church  at 
Far  West,  but  now  a  dissenter,  having  "abandoned 
the  faith  of  the  Mormons  from  a  conviction  of  their 
immorality  and  impiety,"  testifies  that  in  October, 
1838,  they  "had  a  meeting  at  Far  West,  at  which  they 
appointed  a  company  of  twelve,  by  the  name  of  the 
Destruction  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  and 
destroying/'^ 

The  apostate  Bennett  gives  a  number  of  names  by 
which  the  same  society,  or  divisions  of  it,  were  known, 
such  as  Daughter  of  Zion,  Big  Fan,*^  "inasmuch  as  it 
fanned  out  the  chaflF  from  the  wheat,"  Brother  of 
Gideon,  Destructive,  Flying  Angel.  The  explana- 
tion of  Joseph,  the  prophet,  was  that  one  Doctor 
Sampson  Arvard,  who  after  being  a  short  time  in  the 
church,  in  order  to  add  to  his  importance  and  influence 
secretly  initiated  the  order  of  Danites,  and  held  meet- 

a  pretext;  it  aoonrately  described  their  intentions,  and  they  called  themselyes 
the  Danghters  of  Zion.  Some  ridicule  was  made  at  these  bearded  and  bloody 
daughters,  and  the  name  did  not  sit  easily.  Destroying  Angels  came  next; 
the  Big  Fan  of  the  thresher  that  should  thoroughly  purge  the  floor  was  tried 
and  dropped.  Genesis,  xlix.  17,  furnished  the  name  that  they  finally  assumed. 
The  verse  is  quite  sienificant :  *  *  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in 
the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward." 
The  sons  of  Dan  was  the  style  they  adopted;  and  many  have  been  the  times 
that  they  haye  been  adders  in  the  path,  and  many  a  man  has  fallen  backward, 
and  has  been  seen  no  more.' 

*  See  Smucker'a  HUt,  Mor„  lOa 

"  *  The  members  of  this  order  were  placed  under  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions that  language  could  invent. .  .to  stand  by  each  other  unto  death, . .  .to 
sustain,  protect,  defend,  and  obey  the  leaders  of  the  church  under  any  and 
all  circumstances  tmto  death.'  To  divulge  a  Danite  secret  was  death.  There 
were  signs  and  tokens,  the  refusal  to  respect  which  was  death.  'This  sign 
or  token  of  distress  is  made  by  placing  the  right  hand  on  the  right  side  of  the 
face,  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  upwards,  shoving  the  hand  upwards  until 
the  ear  is  snug  up  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.^  Le^s  Mormoniam,  57-8. 

''  'The  society  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  from  the 
holy  land,  their  earthly  paradise,  in  Missouri,  all  apostates  ot  dissenters. . . 
They  make  no  scruple  wnatever  to  commit  perjury,  when  deemed  requisite 
for  the  welfare  of  their  church. .  .The  number  of  Danites  is  now,  1842,  about 
2,000  or  2,500.  From  the  ^lite  of  the  Danites,  or  Daughters  of  Zion,  twelve 
men  are  selected,  who  are  called  Destructives,  or  Destroying  Angels,  or  Fly- 
ing Angels.*  Mormonism  Exposed,  265-9. 
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ings  organizing  his  men  into  companies  of  tens  and 
fifties,  with  captains.  Then  he  called  the  officers 
together  and  told  them  that  they  were  to  go  forth 
and  spoil  the  gentiles;  but  they  rejected  the  proposal, 
and  Arvard  was  cut  oflF  from  the  church.  All  the 
present  leaders  of  the  Mormon  church  deny  emphat- 
ically the  existence  of  any  such  band  or  society  as  a 
part  of  or  having  anything  to  do  with  their  organiza- 
tion.** 

**'It  was  intended  to  enable  him/  Smith,  ^more  effectnally  to  execute 
his  clandestine  purposes.'  *  "Milking  the  gentiles*'  is  a  kind  of  veraacalar 
term  of  the  Monnons,  and  siniifies  the  obtaining  of  money  or  property  from 
those  who  ar6  not  members  of  the  Mormon  church.'  Id.,  272-8.  *  In  an  ex- 
amination before  Judge  King,  Samuel  (Samson?)  Arvard  testified  that  the 
first  object  of  the  J>anite  band  was  to  drive  from  the  county  of  Caldwell  all 
tiiose  who  dissented  from  the  Mormon  church,  in  which  they  succeeded  admir- 
ably . . .  The  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  Jr,  together  with  his  two  counsellors  Hyrum 
Smitii  and  Sidney  Riffdon,  were  considered  the  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
and  the  Danite  band  felt  themselves  as  much  bound  to  obey  them  as  to  obey 
^e  supreme  Qod.'  Johxt  Gorrill  swore:  <I  think  the'origmal  object  of  the 
Danite  band  was  to  operate  on  the  dissenters;  but  afterwards  it  grew  into  a 
system  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  presiden<rfr,  and  if  it  was  neces* 
sary,  to  use  physical  force  to  uphold  the  kingdom  of  God.'  John  Cleminson 
said:  'Whoever  opposed  the  presidency  in  what  they  said  or  desired  done 
should  be  expelled  tiie  county  or  have  their  lives  taken.'  Wm  W.  Phelps, 
for  a  season  an  apostate,  testified:  *If  any  person  spoke  against  the  presi- 
dency they  would  nand  him  over  to  the  hands  of  the  Brothers  of  Gideon.' 
'The  object  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  to  make  persons  confess  and  repent 
of  their  sins  to  God  and  the  presidency.'  '  Wight  asked  Smith,  Jr,  twice  if 
it  had  come  to  the  point  now  to  resist  the  laws.  Smith  replied  the  time  had 
come  when  he  should  resist  all  law.'  Ferris'  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  92-3. 
Arvard  'swore  false  concerning  a  coustitntion,  as  he  said,  that  was  introduced 
among  the  Danites,  and  made  many  other  lying  statements  in  connection 
therewith.'  Mem,  to  Leg.,  in  Oreen&a  Facts,  32-3.  Says  John  Ck>rrill  in  his 
Britf  History,  'A  company,  called  the  Fur  Company,  was  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proouxing  provisions,  for  pressing  teams,  and  even  men  sometimes, 
mto  the  army  in  Caldwell.'  Reed  Peck  testified  that  small  companies  were 
sent  out  on  various  plundering  expeditions;  that  he  'saw  one  of  these  com- 
panies on  its  return.  It  was  called  a  fur  company.  Some  had  one  thing, 
some  another;  one  had  a  feather-bed;  another  some  spun  yam,  etc.  This  fur 
they  were  to  take  to  the  bishop's  store,  where  it  was  to  be  deposited,  and  if 
they  failed  to  do  this  it  would  be  considered  stealing.'  Kidder s  Mormonism, 
147-^.  Affidavit  of  the  city  council,  Nauvoo:  'We  do  further  testify  that 
there  is  no  such  thin^  as  a  Danite  society  in  tiiis  city,  nor  any  combination 
other  than  the  Maaonio  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.'  Signed  by  Wil- 
son Iaw,  John  Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff,  and  10  others.  MiUennial  Star,  xix. 
614.  References  to  authorities  speaking  of  the  Danites:  M<icbay*s  The  Mor- 
mons, 89-90, 116;  Lee's  Mormonism,  57-8, 156-60;  Olshausen,  Oesch,  d,  Morm,, 
48;  Ferrit^  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  89;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  389-90;  Burton's 
OUy  €f  the  Saints,  359;  Smueker's  Hist.  Mor.,  108-9;  Young's  Wife  No.  19, 
47-8,  268;  Buseh,  Oesch.  der  Morm.,  87;  MarshaU's  Through  Am.,  215-16; 
Hpd^s  Mormonism,  104-5;  Bennett's  Mormonism  Exposed,  263-72;  Miller's 
First  Families,  64-5;  Hickman's  Brigham's  Destroying  Angel;  Hall's  Mormon- 
ism, 94-6;  E.  M.  Weibb,  in  Utah  County  Sketches,  MS.,  49-50»  the  last  named 
referring  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  order  of  Enoch. 
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Meanwhile  was  being  matured  the  bloody  tragedy 
which  ooeurred  on  the  30th  of  Oetobw  near  Haun's* 
mill,  on  Shoal  creek,  about  twenty  miles  below  Far 
West,  Besides  the  Mormons  liFing  there,  were  a  num- 
ber of  emigrants  awaiting  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
before  proceeding  on  their  journey.  It  had  been 
agreed  between  the  Mormons  and  Missourians  of  that 
locality  that  they  would  not  molest  each  other,  but 
live  together  in  peace.  But  the  men  of  Caldwell  and 
Daviess  counties  would  not  have  it  so.  Suddenlv 
and  without  warning,  on  the  day  above  mentioned, 
mounted  and  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty, 
they  fell  upon  the  fated  settlement.  While  the  men 
were  at  their  work  out  of  doors,  the  women  in  the 
house,  and  the  children  playing  about  the  yards,  the 
crack  of  a  hundred  rifles  was  heard,  and  b^ore  the 
firing  ceased,  eighteen  of  these  unoffending  people 
were  stretched  dead  upon  the  ground,  while  many 
more  were  wounded.  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  sick- 
ening details,  which  are  copious  and  rally  proven; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  never  in  savage  or  other  war- 
fare was  there  perpetrated  an  act  more  dastardly  and 
brutal*^  Indeed,  it  was  openly  avowed  by  the  men 
of  Missouri  that  it  was  no  worse  to  shoot  a  Mormon 
than  to  shoot  an  Indian,  and  killing  Indians  was  no 
worse  than  killing  wild  beasts. 

A  somewhat  singular  turn  a&irs  take  at  this  junc- 
ture. It  appears  that  Boggs,  governor,  and  sworn 
enemy  of  the  saints,  does  not  like  the  way  the  war  is 
going  on.  Here  are  his  own  soldiers  fighting  his  own 
voters,  the  state  forces  killing  the  men  who  have  piit 

"SpeUed  al«o  Halm^  Hobn»  Hawn. 

*^  'ImmediAtely  after  thii,  there  owm  into  the  oitiy  m  mesienger  from 
Haunts  mUl,  bringvig  the  inteUigenoe  of  an  awful  mMeerrn  of  the  peopfe 
who  were  reeiding  in  that  place,  and  thata  focee  of  two  or  tiuee  handred, 
detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  under  the  •operior  coinmand  of 
CoL  Aahlev,  bat  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gapi.  Nehemiah  Compatock, 
who,  the  day  pravioui,  had  promieed  them  peace  and  proteotiooy  bat  on  re>> 
oeiying  a  copy  of  the  govemor'e  order  to  exterminate  or  to  expel,  from  the 
handi  of  GoL  Aihley,  he  returned  upon  them  tiie  following  day,  and  surprised 
and  massacred  the  whole  peculations  and  then  came  on  to  uie  town  of  Fsr 
West,  and  entered  into  conjnnotioa  with  the  main  body  of  tha  amy.* 
Macbay*B  The  Mormom^  8S-9. 
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him  in  office  1  This  will  not  do.  There  is  bad  blun- 
dering somewhere.  It  is  the  Mormons  only  that  are 
to  be  killed  and  driven  off,  and  not  the  free  and  loyal 
American  Boggs  voters.  Ho,  there  I  Let  the  state 
arms  be  turned  against  these  damned  saints!  On 
what  pretext?  Any.  Say  that  they  are  robbing,  and 
burning,  and  killing  right  and  left,  and  that  they  swear 
they  will  never  stop  until  they  have  the  country. 
Easy  enough.  No  doubt  they  do  kill  and  bum; 
the  men  of  Missouri  are  killing  them  and  burning; 
why  should  they  not  retaliate?  No  doubt  there  are 
thieves  and  bad  men  among  them,  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  time  to  practise  their  vile  calling.  No 
doubt  there  are  violent  men  among  them,  who  swear 
roundly  at  those  who  are  hunting  them  to  death,  who 
swear  that  they  will  drive  them  off  their  lands  and 
kill  them  if  they  can.  But  this  does  not  make  insur- 
rectionists and  traitors  of  the  whole  society.  No 
matter;  down  with  the  Mormons  I  And  so  Boggs,  the 
governor,  seats  himself  and  coolly  writes  off  to  his 
generals  to  drive  out  or  exterminate  the  vermin.** 

**  Seyenl  of  them  write  to  Boggs:  'There  ia  no  erime,  from  treason  down 
to  petit  Uroeny,  but  these  people,  or  a  majority  of  them,  have  been  guilty  of; 
all,  too,  under  the  oonnsel  of  «H)se^  Smitii,  Jr,.  the  prophet.  They  lutve  com- 
mitted treason,  murder,  anon,  onrglary,  robbeiy,  laroeny,  and  perjury. 
They  have  sodetiea  formed  under  the  meet  binding  covenants  in  form,  and 
the  most  horrid  oaths,  to  circumvent  the  laws  and  put  them  at  defiance;  and 
to  plunder  and  bum  and  murder,  and  divide  the  spoils  for  the  use  of  the 
ehurch.'  Tudser's  MormonUmt  164. 

And  thus  Bo^  makes  answer,  Oct.  27th:  '  Since  the  order  of  the  mom- 
ins  to  yon  direcrag  yon  to  cause  four  hundred  mounted  men  to  be  raised 
wnhinyourdivinoQ,  Ihave  received  by  Amoa  Bees,  Esq..  and  Wiley  E.  Will- 
iams, Esq.,  oneof  my  aids,  information  of  the  meet  appalung  character,  which 
changes  entirely  the  face  of  things,  and  places  the  Mormons  in  the  attitude  of 
an  open  and  avowed  defianoe  c(  the  laws,  and  of  having  made  open  war  upon 
the  people  of  this  state.  Yow  orders  are  therefore  to  hasten  your  operations, 
and  endeavor  to  reach  Richmond  in  Bay  county,  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  Monnons  must  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  must  be  exterminated  or  driven 
from  the  state  if  necessary,  for  the  public  eood.  Their  outrages  are  beyond 
all  descriptioii.  If  yon  can  inerease  yowr  force,  you  are  authorized  to  do  so 
to  aoyeneot  yon  may  tlnnk  neoessary.  I  have  just  issued  orders  to  Maj.- 
Qen.  WoUock  ol  Manon  county  to  raise  600  men,  and  to  march  them  to  tna 
northern  part  ol  Daviess,  and  there  unite  with  Gien.  Doniphan  of  Clay,  who 
has  been  ordered  with  500  men  to  proceed  to  the  same  pmnt  forthe  puipoee 
ol  ioterceptmg  the  retreat  of  the  Mwrnons  to  the  north.  They  have  been 
direoted  to  communicate  with  you  by  express.  Ton  can  also  communicate 
with  them  if  you  find  it  necessary.  Instead,  therefore,  of  proceedinff  as  at 
fixrt  direoted,  to  reinstate  the  dtlMis  of  Daviess  in  their  hooMS,  you  wttl  pro- 

HlST.  UZAB.    9 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  Missouri  state  militia,  called 
out  in  the  first  instance  to  assist  the  Mormon  state 
militia  in  quelling  a  Missouri  mob,  finally  joins  the  mob 
against  the  Mormon  militia.  In  none  of  their  acts 
had  the  saints  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  un- 
lawful opposition  to  the  state  authorities;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  defend 
themselves  and  support  law  and  order,  save  in  the 
matter  of  retaUation. 

The  first  the  saints  of  Caldwell  county  know  of  the 
new  tactics  is  the  appearance,  within  half  a  mile  of 
Far  West,**  of  three  thousand  armed  men,  under  Gren- 
eral  Lucas,  generals  Wilson  and  Doniphan  being  pres- 
ent, and  Greneral  Clark  with  another  army  being  a  few 
days'  march  distant.  Greneral  Lucas  states  that  the 
main  business  there  is  to  obtain  possession  of  three  in- 
dividuals, whom  he  names,  two  of  them  not  Mormons; 
and  for  the  rest  he  has  only  to  inform  the  saints  that 
it  is  his  painful  duty  either  wholly  to  drive  them  from 
the  state  or  to  exterminate  them.**  Gilliam  and  his 
comrades,  who  as  di^uised  Indians  and  white  men 
had  been  fighting  the  Mormons,  now  that  the  state  es- 
pouses their  cause,  join  Lucas.'*  Greneral  Atchison 
was  at  Richmond,  m  Kay  county,  when  the  gover- 
nor's exterminating  order  was  issued.  "I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  so  infiimous  a  proceeding,"  he  said, 
and  immediately  resigned. 

oeed  immediatelv  to  Blchmond  and  there  operate  agunst  the  Mom<m».  Briff.- 
Cren.  Parks  of  Bay  has  been  ordered  to  have  400  men  of  his  brigade  in  readi- 
ness to  join  yon  at  Biohmond.  The  whole  force  will  be  placed  under  your 
command.' 

ss  <  The  governor's  orders  and  these  military  movements  were  kept  an  entire 
secret  from  the  citizens  of  Caldwell  and  Daviess. .  .even  the  mail  was  with- 
held from  Far  West.'  PraU*s  AtOobtography,  200. 

^  'This  letter  of  the  governor's  was  extremely  angaaided,  and  seems  to 
have  been  too  literally  construed. .  .Making  all  dne  lulowanoe  for  the  exas> 
perated  state  of  the  public  mind,  these  threats  of  extermination  sound  a  lit- 
tle too  savage  in  Anglo-Saxon  ears. .  .But  they  were  impolitio,  because  they 
gave  plausibility  to  the  idea  that  the  saints  were  the  victims  of  a  cruel  and 
unrelenting  religious  persecution,  and  furnished  them  with  one  of  tiie  surest 
means  of  future  success.'  Ferris  Utah  and  the  Mormema,  00-1. 

'*  'About  the  time  that  Lucas  came  out  to  Far  West,  Smith  assembled  the 
Mormon  troops,  and  said  that  for  every  one  they  lacked  in  number  of  those 
who  came  out  among  them,  the  Lord  would  send  angels,  who  would  fight  for 
them,  and  they  should  be  victorious.'  Kidder' b  Mcrmonitm^  143. 
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The  day  following  his  arrival  General  Lucas  orders 
Greorge  M.  Hinckle,  colonel  commanding  the  Mormon 
militia,  to  bring  before  him  Joseph  Smith,  junior, 
Hyrum  Smith,  Lyman  Wight,  Sidney  Rigdon,  Parley 
P.  Pratt,  Caleb  Baldwin,  and  Alexander  McRae, 
which  is  done,  though  not  without  charge  of  fraud  and 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Hinckle.  A  court-martial 
is  immediately  held;  the  prisoners  are  all  condemned, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
"In  the  name  of  humanity  I  protest  against  any 
such  cold-blooded  murder,"  says  Greneral  ]3oniphan 
who  further  threatens  to  withdraw  his  men  if  such 
a  course  is  persisted  in;  whereupon  the  sentence  i? 
not  executed.  All  the  Mormon  troops  in  Far  West, 
however,  are  required  to  give  up  their  arms  and  con- 
sider  themselves  prisoners  of  war.**  They  are  furthei 
required  to  execute  a  deed  of  trust  pledging  all 
Mormon  property  to  the  payment  of  the  entire  cost 
of  the  war,  and  to  give  a  promise  to  leave  the  state 
before  the  coming  spring. 

Thus  in  the  name  of  law  and  justice  the  MormoD 
soldiery,  whose  chief  crime  it  would  seem  was  that,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  militia,  they  had  assisted 

^  They  were  '  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  town  for  abont  a  week. '  During 
this  time  mnch  property  was  destroyed,  and  women  abused.    The  number  of 


arms  taken  was  630,  beudes  swords  and  pistols,  worth  between  $12,000  and 
$15,000.  Jdejtu  to  Leg.f  in  Cfreene^a  Facts,  15.  *  General  Lucas  demanded  the 
Caldwell  militia  to  give  up  their  arms,  which  was  done  to  the  number  of  up- 
ward of  500,  the  rest  of  the  troops  having  fled  during  the  night.  After  the 
troops  had  surrendered,  the  city  of  Far  West  was  surrounded  by  the  robbers, 
and  all  the  men  detained  as  prisoners,  none  being  permitted  to  pass  out  o( 
the  city,  although  their  families  were  starving  for  want  of  sustenance.* 
PnUt*s  Persecution,  84.  'We  determined  not  to  resist  anything  in  the  shape 
of  authority,  however  tyrannical  or  unconstitutional  ndght  be  the  proceed- 


ings against  ua  With  this  request  (to  surrender  ourselves  as  prisoners),  we 
readily  complied  as  soon  as  we  were  assured  by  the  pledge  of  the  honor  of 
the  principal  officers  that  our  lives  should  be  safe. .  .We  were  marched  into 
camp,  surrounded  by  thousands  of  savage-looking  beings,  many  of  whom 
were  painted  like  Indian  warriors.    These  all  set  up  a  constant  yell,  like  so 


many  olood-hounds  let  loose  on  their  prey. .  .A  hint  was  civen  us  that  the 
general  officers  held  a  secret  council. .  .in  which  we  were  all  sentenced  to  be 
shot.'  PraU^s  Persecution,  80^2.  'If  the  viidon  of  the  infernal  regions  could 
suddenly  open  to  the  mind,  with  thousands  of  malicious  fiends,  all  clamoring, 
exultinff,  deriding,  blaspheming,  mocking,  railing,  raffing,  and  foaming  like 
■)Ted  sea,  then  could  some  idea  be  formed  of  the  bell  i 


a  troubled  sea,  then  could  some  idea  be  formed  of  the  beU  which  we  had  en- 
tered.' PraJtCs  Autobiogtuphy,  204.  See  Young* s  WomanCs  Experience,  MS.; 
Home's  Migraihns,  MS. 
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the  state  in  putting  down  a  mob,  were  forced  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  to  sign  an  obligation,  binding 
not  only  themselves  but  the  civilians  within  their 
settlements  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  the  war. 
This  proceeding  was  sufficiently  peculiar;  but,  as  a 
climax  to  their  conduct,  some  of  the  officers  and  men 
laid  hands  on  the  Mormons'  property  wherever  they 
could  find  it,  taking  no  thought  of  payment 

General  Clark  ••  now  comes  forward,  and  entering 
the  town  of  Far  West,  collects  the  saints  in  the  pub- 
lic square,  reads  them  a  lecture,*'  and  selecting  fifty 
of  their  number,  thrusts  them  into  prison.  Next  day 
forty-six  of  the  fifty  are  taken  to  Richmond,*^  and 
after  a  fortnight's  confinement  half  are  liberated,* 

**  Pmtt  says  that  Churk  has  bean  oommended  by  some  writers  for  his 
heroic,  tnercifiil,  and  pradent  conduct  toward  the  Mormons,  but  that  the 
tmth  is  that  he  openly  avowed  his  approval  of  all  the  proceedings  of  Oen. 
Lucas,  and  said  that  he  ahould  not  alter  his  decrees,  ilntoftio^rmf^y,  227-8. 

S7  xt  runs  as  follows:  'Gentlemen,  Yon  whose  names  are  not  attached  to 
this  list  of  names  will  now  have  the  privileffe  of  soing  to  yoor  fields  to  ob- 
tain com  for  yoor  families,  wood,  etc.  Those  that  are  now  taken  will  go 
from  thence  to  prison,  to  be  tried,  and  receive  the  due  demerit  of  their  crimes, 
but  you  are  now  at  liberty,  i^  but  such  as  charges  may  be  hereafter  preferred 
against.  It  now  devolves  upon  yon  to  fulfil  the  treaty  that  you  have  entered 
into,  the  leading  items  of  which  I  now  lay  before  vou.  The  first  of  these  you 
have  already  complied  with,  which  is,  that  you  deliver  up  your  leading  men 
to  be  tried  accordmg  to  law.  Second,  that  you  deliver  up  your  arms;  this 
has  been  attended  to.  The  third  is,  that  you  sign  over  your  property  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  war;  this  you  have  also  done.  Another  thing  yet  re- 
mams  for  you  to  comply  with,  that  h^  that  you  leave  this  state  forthwith, 
and  whatever  your  feelings  conoemiaff  this  amur,  whatever  your  innocence, 
it  is  nothing  to  me.  G^.  Lucas,  who  is  equal  in  authority  with  me,  has 
made  this  treaty  with  you.  I  am  determined  to  see  it  executed.  The  orders 
of  the  governor  to  me  were,  that  you  should  be  exterminated,  and  not  id- 
lowed  to  continue  in  the  state,  and  had  your  leaders  not  been  given  up  and 
the  treaty  complied  with  before  this,  you  and  your  ftunilies  would  have  been 
destroyed,  and  your  houses  in  ashes.' 

*^  Pratt  says  in  his  Atttobiographjf,  p.  210,  that  a  revelation  to  Joseph  Smith 
buoyed  up  their  spirits  continually  durinjif  their  captivity.  'As  we  arose  and 
commenced  our  march  on  the  morning  oi  the  3d  of  November,  Joseph  Smith 
spoke  to  me  and  the  other  prisoners  m  a  low  but  cheerful  and  confidential 
tone;  said  he,  "Be  of  good  cheer,  brethren;  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me 
last  night  that  our  lives  should  be  given  ns,  and  that  whatever  we  may  suffer 
during  this  captivity,  not  one  of  our  lives  should  be  taken."'  '  When  we  ar- 
rived in  Richmond  as  prisoners  there  were  some  fifty  others,  mostly  heads 
of  families,  who  had  been  marched  from  Caldwell  on  foot,  distance  thirty 
miles,  and  were  now  penned  up  in  a  oold,  open,  unfinishea  court-house,  in 
which  situation  they  remainea  for  some  weeks,  while  their  families  were 
suffering  severe  privations.'  Id,,  227. 

**A  court  of  inquiry  was  instituted  at  Richmond  before  Judge  Austin 
A.  King,  lasting  from  the  11th  to  28th  of  November.    Pratt  says:  'The  Jad 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  examine  the  conduct  of  the  murderers  i 
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most  of  the  remainder  being  set  free  a  week  later  on 
giving  bail.  Lucas  *^  then  retires  with  his  troops, 
leaving  the  country  to  be  ravaged  by  armed  squads 
that  burn  houses,  insult  women,  and  drive  off  stock 
ad  libitum.^  The  faint  pretext  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  attending  forced  sales  and  forced  settle- 
ments, might  as  well  have  been  dispensed  with,  as 
it  was  but  a  cloak  to  cover  official  iniquity.** 

ben  who  had  desolated  oar  society,  nor  would  he  receive  testimony  except 
against  us . . .  The  judge  in  open  court,  while  addressing  a  witness,  jMroclaimed 
that  if  the  members  of  the  obnrch  remained  on  their  l^ds  to  pat  in  another 
crop  they  should  be  destroyed  indiscriminately,  and  their  bones  be  left  to 
bleach  on  the  plains  without  a  burial..  .Mr  Doniphan,  attorney  for  the 
defence,  and  since  &mod  as  a  general  in  the  Mexican  war,  finally  advised  the 
prisoners  to  offer  no  defence;  ''for,**  said  he,  "though  a  legion  of  angels  from 
the  openmg  heavens  should  declare  your  innocence,  the  court  and  populace 
have  decrMdyoor  deetmotion.". .  .Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  Sidniey  Rig- 
don,  Lyman  ^^Oght,  Caleb  Baldwin,  and  Alexander  McRav  were  committ^ 
to  the  jail  of  Clay  ca  on  charge  of  treason;  and  Morris  Phelps,  Lyman  Gibbe, 
Darwin  Chase,  Norman  Shearer,  and  myself  were  committed  to  the  jail  of 
Richmond,  Ray  co.,  for  tiie  alleged  crime  of  murder,  said  to  be  committed  in 
the  act  of  dispersing  the  bandit  w)gart  and  his  gang.'  /d,  290-3. 

^L^lorionaly  conspicuous  in  the  Missoun  persecuti<m8  were  ffenerala 
Clack,  WiJsoB,  and  Lucas,  Colonel  Price,  Captain  jBog^urt,  and  ComeUus  Oil- 
liam,  'whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  oppression  and  injustice, '  says  Smith,  'was 
unequalled,  and  whose  deUffht  has  been  to  rob,  murder,  and  spread  devasta- 
tioa  among  the  saints . . .  AU  the  threats,  murders,  and  robberies  which  these 
<^icers  have  been  guUtjr  of  are  entirely  ignored  by  the  executive  of  the  state, 
who  to  hide  his  own  iniquity  must  of  course  shield  and  protect  those  whom 
he  employed  to  cany  into  effect  his  murderous  purposes.'  Time$  and  8ea- 
wm,  i  7. 

*|  Pages  of  evidence,  both  Mormon  and  anti-Mormon,  might  be  given,  and 
can  indeed  at  anv  time  be  produced,  to  prove  the  commission  of  innumerable 
wrongs  and  revolting  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  while 
abetted  therein  by  state  forcet^  oomnumded  by  state  officers,  and  all  under 
guidance  of  the  state  governor. 

^  There  is  abundance  of  testimony  from  disintraested  sources,  even  from 
the  opposers  of  Mormonism  themselves,  to  prove  the  persecution  on  the  part 
of  the  ]^ple  of  Missouri  unjust  and  outrageous.  I  will  <)uote  only  three  irom 
many  similar  comments  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  all,  be  it  re- 
membered, emanating  from  the  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  this  religion. 

Savs  Prof.  Turner  of  Illinois  collage:  'Who  began  the  ouarrel?  Was  it 
the  Mormons?  Is  it  not  notorious,  on  the  contra^,  that  tney  were  hunted 
like  wild  beaats,  from  county  to  coimty,  before  thev  made  anv  de^>erate  re- 
sistanoe?  Did  they  ever,  as  a  body,  refuse  obedience  to  me  laws,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  until  driven  to  desperation  by  repeated  threats  and 
assaults  from  the  mob  ?  Did  the  sUUe  ever  make  one  decent  effort  to  defend 
them  as  fellow-citizens  in  their  rights,  or  to  redress  their  wrongs  T  Let  the 
conduct  of  its  governors,  attorneys,  and  the  fate  of  their  final  petitions  an- 
swer. Have  any  who  {blundered  and  openly  massacred  the  Mormons  ever 
been  brought  to  the  nunishment  due  to  tneir  crimes?  Let  the  boasting  mur- 
derers of  bagging  and  helpless  infancy  answer.  Has  the  state  ever  remuner- 
ated even  those  known  to  be  innocent,  for  the  loss  of  either  their  property  or 
their  arms?  Did  either  the  nulpit  or  the  press  through  the  state  raise  a  note 
of  remonstrance  or  alarm?    Let  the  clergymen  who  abetted  and  the  editors 
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It  did  not  seem  possible  to  a  community  convicted  of 
no  crime,  and  living  in  the  nineteenth  century,  under 
the  flag  of  the  world's  foremost  republic,  that  such  fla- 
grant wrongs  as  the  Boggs  exterminating  order,  and 
the  enforcea  treaty  under  which  they  were  deprived  of 
their  property,  could  be  carried  into  effect.  They  ap- 
pealed, therefore,  to  the  legislature,^  demanding  jus- 
tice. But  that  body  was  too  much  with  the  peo- 
ple and  with  Boggs  to  think  of  justice.  To  make  a 
show  of  decency,  a  committee  was  appointed  and  sent 
to  Caldwell  and  Daviess  counties,  to  look  into  the 
matter,  but  of  course  did  nothing.  Another  was 
appointed  with  like  result.  Debates  continued  with 
more  or  less  show  of  interest  through  the  month  of 
December.  In  January,  1839,  the  Mormons  were 
plainly  told  that  they  need  expect  no  redress  at  the 
hand  of  the  legislature  or  other  body  of  Missouri. 

who  enooaraged  the  mob  answer.'  CoyrMpoiMfence  Joaeph  Smith,  2.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  1839,  the  editor  of  the  Qtiincy  Argus  wrote  as  follows:  *  We 
have  no  language  sufficiently  strong  for  uie  expression  of  our  indignation  and 
shame  at  the  recent  transaction  in  a  sister  state,  and  that  stateliissonri,  a 
state  of  which  we  had  long  been  prond,  alike  for  her  men  and  history,  Imt 
now  so  fallen  that  we  could  wish  ner  star  stricken  out  from  the  bright  odd- 
stellation  of  the  Union.  We  say  we  know  of  no  language  sufficiently  strong 
for  the  expression  of  our  shame  and  abhorrence  of  her  recent  conduct.  She 
has  written  her  own  character  in  letters  of  blood,  and  stained  it  by  acts  of 
merciless  cruelty  and  brutality  that  the  waters  of  ages  cannot  effiuie.  It  wUl 
be  observed  that  an  organized  mob,  aided  by  many  of  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  Missouri,  with  Gov.  Boggs  at  their  head,  have  been  the  prominent 
actors  in  this  business,  incited,  too,  it  appears,  against  the  Mormons  by  polit- 
ical hatred,  and  by  the  additional  motives  of  plunder  and  revenge,  xhcnr 
have  but  too  well  put  in  execution  their  threats  of  extermination  and  expol- 
sion,  and  fully  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  a  body  of  industrious  and  enter- 
prising men  who  had  never  wronged  nor  wished  to  wrong  them,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  ever  comported  themselves  as  ffood  and  honest  citisens,  living 
under  the  same  laws,  and  having  the  same  right  with  themselves  to  the  sacred 
immunities  of  life,  Uberty,  and  property.'  *By  enlightened  people  the  Mor- 
mons were  regarded  as  the  victims  of  misguided  vengeance  in  Missouri.  The 
ruffianly  violence  they  encountered  at  the  hands  of  lawless  mobs,  in  several 
instances  eventuating  in  deliberate  murder,  finds  no  extenuation  in  any  alleged 
provocation.  The  due  process  of  law  might  have  aff(»ded  adequate  redress 
for  the  criminalities  of  which  they  should  be  found  guilty  on  le|[al  trial. 
Such  was  the  view  of  the  subject  rightly  taken  by  the  people  of  Dlinois  and 
of  the  world,  though  it  may  have  been  wrongfully  applied  in  favor  of  the 
cause  of  the  persecuted.'  Tucher'a  Mormoniim,  166. 

^  A  memorial  was  sent  to  the  legislature  of  Missouri,  dated  Far  West, 
Dec.  10,  1838,  setting  forth  these  facts,  and  praying  that  the  governor's 
novel,  unlawful,  tyrannical,  and  oppressive  order  l^  rescinded.  It  was 
signed  by  Edward  Partridge,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  John  Taylor,  Theodore 
Turley,  Brigham  Young,  lutac  Morley,  George  W.  Harris,  John  Mardock« 
JohnM.  Burk. 
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There  was  no  help  for  them;  they  must  leave  the 
state  or  be  killed;  of  this  they  were  assured  on  all 
sides,  publicly  and  privately. 

And  now  begins  another  painful  march — ^painful  in 
the  thought  of  it,  painful  in  the  telling  of  it.  It  is 
midwinter;  whither  can  they  go,  and  how?  They 
have  homes,  but  they  may  not  enjoy  them;  land 
which  they  have  bought,  houses  which  they  have 
built,  and  barns  ^nd  cattle  and  food,  but  hereabout 
they  are  hunted  to  death.  Is  it  Bussia  or  Tar- 
tary  or  Hindostan,  that  people  are  thus  forced  to  fly 
for  opinion's  sake?  True,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  like  such  opinions;  they  do  not  like  a 
religious  sect  that  votes  solid,  or  a  class  of  men  whom 
they  look  upon  as  fools  and  fanatics  talking  about 
taking  the  country,  claimed  as  theirs  by  divine  right; 
but  in  any  event  iJiis  waa  no  way  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty. Here  are  men  who  have  been  stripped  in  a 
moment  of  the  results  of  years  of  toil — all  that  they 
have  in  the  world  gone;  here  are  women  weighed 
down  with  work  and  care,  some  whose  husbands  are 
in  prison,  and  who  are  thus  left  to  bear  the  heavy 
burden  of  this  infliction  alone;  here  are  little  chil- 
dren, some  comfortably  clad,  others  obliged  to  en- 
counter the  wind  and  frozen  ground  with  bare  heads 
and  bleeding  feet. 

Whither  can  they  go?  There  is  a  small  following 
of  the  prophet  at  Quincy,  Illinois;  some  propose  to 
go  there,  some  start  for  other  places.  But  what 
if  they  are  not  welcome  at  Quincy,  and  what  can 
they  do  with  such  a  multitude?  There  is  no  help 
for  it,  however,  no  other  spot  where  the  outcasts 
can  hope  for  refuge  at  the  moment.  Some  have 
horses  and  cattle  and  wagons;  some  have  none. 
Some  have  tents  and  bedding;  some  have  none.  But 
the  start  is  made,  and  the  march  is  slowly  to  the 
eastward.     In  the  months  of  February  and  March** 

^'On  the  2(Mih  of  April,  1839,  tiie  last  of  the  society  departed  from  Far 
West.    ThTis  had  a  whole  people,  varioosly  estimated  at  frcon  ten  to  fifteen 
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over  one  hundred  and  thirty  families  are  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  unable  to  cross  the  river, 
which  is  full  of  floating  ice.  There  they  wait  and 
suffer;  they  scour  the  country  for  food  and  clothing 
for  the  destitute;  many  sicken  and  die. 

Finally  they  reach  Quincy,  and  are  kindly  received. 
Not  only  the  saints  but  others  are  there  who  have 
human  hearts  and  human  sympathies.  Indeed^  upon 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  Missouri  the 
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people  of  Illinois  took  a  stand  in  their  favor.  The 
citizens  of  Quincy,  in  particular,  offered  their  warmest 
sympathy  and  aid,  on  the  ground  of  humanity.  A  select 
committee,  appointed  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case, 
reported,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1839,  "that  the 

thousand  souls,  been  driren  from  houses  and  fainds  and  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  had  removed  to  another  state,  during  one  short  winter  and  part  of  a 
spring.    The  sacrifioe  of  prc^rty  was  immense.'  Pratt's  Autobiografikiy,  245. 
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stringers  recently  arrived  here  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, known*  by  the  name  of  latter-day  saints,  are 
entitled  to  our  S3nnpathy  and  kindest  regard."  The 
working-men  of  the  town  should  be  informed  '^that 
these  people  have  no  design  to  lower  the  wages  of 
the  laboring  class,  but  to  procure  somethin^^  to  save 
them  from  starving.'*  Finally  it  was  resolved:  "That 
we  recommend  to  all  the  citizens  of  Quincy,  in  all 
their  intercourse  with  the  strangers^  Uiat  tiiey  use 
and  observe  a  becoming  decorum  and  delicacy,  and 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  indulge  in  any  conver- 
sation or  expressions  calculated  to  wound  their  feel- 
ings, or  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  those  who,  by 
eveiy  law  of  humanity,  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy 
and  commiseration.**** 

How  in  regard  to  neighboring  states?  In  case  the 
people  of  Illinois  soon  tire  of  them,  what  will  they 
then  do?  From  Commerce,  Isaac  Galland  writes  to 
Robert  Lucas,  governor  of  Iowa,  asking  about  it. 
The  answer  is  such  as  one  would  expect  from  the 
average  American  citizen — ^neither  better  nor  worse. 
It  is  such,  however,  as  to  condemn  throughout  all 
time  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Missouri.^ 

^Prcat*8  Feraeeutkm  qf  the  8aint$,  180. 

^  'On  my  return  to  this  city,*  writes  Lncas  irom  the  ezeootive  offioe  at 
Bitrlin|^tcm,  Iowa,  *  after  a  few  weeks'  absence  in  the  interior  of  the  terri- 
tory, Freceiyed  your  letter  of  the  25tii  nit.  rFeb.  1839],  in  which  yon  give 
a  short  aocoont  of  the  sofiferings  of  tiie  people  oslled  Mormons,  and  ask  whether 
they  could  be  permitted  to  purchase  {anas  and  settle  upon  tiiem  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Iowa,  and  there  worship  Almighty  God  accordmg  to  the  dictates  of 
^teir  own  consciences,  secure  fraai  oppression,  etc.  In  answer  to  your  inquiry, 
I  would  aaj  tiiat  I  know  of  no  autnority  that  csn  constitutionally  deprive 
them  of  this  right.  They  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  all 
entitled  to  all  Uie  ri^ts  and  privile^  of  other  cittceos.  The  2d  section 
of  the  4th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  (which  all 
ai«  solemnly  bound  to  support)  declares  tiiat  ''the  citisens  of  each  state 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  toe  |MnlTileffes  and  immunities  of  citisens  in  the 
several  states;^  this  privilege  extencu  in  full  force  to  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  amendment  to  the  oonstitntion  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  "congress  shall  make  no  law  respectinff  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion or  prohibitiiu^  the  free  exercise  thereof"  The  ordinances  of  oonffress 
of  the  13ui  July,  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  territory  norUi-west  of  the 
river  Ohio,  secures  to  the  citizens  of  said  territory  and  the  citisens  of  the 
states  tiiereafter  to  be  formed  therein,  certain  privileges  which  were  by  the 
late  act  of  congress  organizing  the  territory  of  Iowa  extended  to  the  citizens 
ol  this  teiritoi^.    The  first  fundamental  artide  in  that  ordinance,  which  ii 
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During  these  tiying  times  the  prophet  was  moving 
about  among  his  people,  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  protect  and  encourage  them.  Late  in  S^tem- 
ber  he  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Caldwell  county, 
whence  in  October  he  passed  into  Carroll  county, 
where  he  soon  found  himself  hemmed  in  by  an  en- 
raged populace.  He  appealed  to  the  people,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  governor,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  After- 
ward he  went  to  Daviess  county,  and  then  back  to  Far 
West,  where  he  waa  arrested  and  incarcerated  with 
the  others.     Shortly  afterward  the  prisoners,  now 

declared  to  be  forevw  imalterable  exoept  by  oommon  oonsent,  reads  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit:  No  person  demeaning  hiooself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  man- 
ner shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  rdigions 
sentiments  in  said  territory.  These  principles  I  trust  will  erer  be  adhered 
to  in  the  territory  of  Iowa.  They  make  no  distinction  between  religions 
sects.  They  extend  equal  privileges  and  protecticm  to  aU;  each  must  rest 
n^ion  its  own  merits  and  wiO  prosper  in  peoportioa  to  tlie  pnii^  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  the  fruit  of  holiness  and  |nety  produced  thereby.  With  regard  to 
the  peculiar  people  mentioned  in  your  letter,  I  know  but  little.  They  had  a 
community  in  the  northern  part  <k  Ohio  for  several  years,  and  I  have  no  rec- 
ollection of  ever  haviufl  heard  in  that  state  of  any  complaint  against  them  of 
violating  the  laws  of  the  country.  Their  religious  opinions  I  conceive  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  political  transactions.  They  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  political  rights  and  legal  protection  that 
other  citizens  are  entitled  to.  The  foregoing  are  briefly  my  views  <m  the  sub- 
ject of  your  inquiries.' 

In  a  memorial  sent  to  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  it  was  claimed 
by  the  Mormons  that  their  property  destroyed  in  Jackson  co.  was  worth 
$120,000;  that  12,000  souls  were  banished;  that  they  purchased  and  improved 
lands  in  Clay  co.,  and  in  three  years  were  obliged  to  leave  tiiere  with  heavr 
loss;  that  they  then  purchased  and  improved  lands  in  Daviess  and  Carroll 
counties;  that  for  the  most  part  these  counties  were  wild  and  uncultivated; 
that  they  had  converted  them  into  laige  and  well  improved  farms,  well 
stocked,  which  were  rapidlv  advancing  in  cultivation  ana  wealth;  and  that 
they  were  finally  compelled  to  fly  from  these  counties.  In  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  Sidney  Rigaon  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania^  it  is  stated  that  'lil- 
bum  Boges,  governor  of  the  state,  used  his  executive  influence  to  have  us  all 
massacreof  or  driven  into  exile;  and  all  this  because  we  were  not  lawless  and 
disobedient.  For  if  the  laws  had  given  them  a  sufficient  guaranty  against 
the  evilB  complained  of, .  .then  womd  they  have  had  recourse  to  the  laws.  If 
we  had  been  transgressors  of  laws,  our  houses  would  not  have  been  rifled,  our 
women  ravished,  our  {aims  desolated,  and  our  foods  and  chattels  destroyed, 
our  men  killed,  our  wives  and  children  driven  mto  the  prairies  and  maoe  to 
suffer  all  the  indignities  that  the  most  brutal  barbarity  could  inflict;  but 
would  only  have  had  to  suffer  that  which  the  laws  would  inflict,  which  were 
founded  in  justice,  framed  in  righteousness,  and  admimstered  in  hnmanitv. . . 
Why,  then,  all  this  cruelty?  Answer :  beca^ise  the  people  had  violated  no  law; 
and  they  could  not  be  restrained  by  law,  nor  prevented  from  exercising  the 
rights  according  to  the  laws,  enjoy^,  and  had  a  right  to  be  protected  in,  in 
any  state  of  the  Union.'  Mr  Corrill  remarks:  'My  opinion  is,  that  if  the 
Mormons  had  been  let  alone  bv  the  citizens,  they  would  have  divided  and 
subdivided,  so  as  to  have  completely  destroyed  thenoselves  and  their  power 
as  a  people  in  a  short  time.* 
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consisting  of  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  with  Sid- 
ney Rigdon,  Hyrum  Smith,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Lyman 
Wight,  Amasa  Lyman,  and  Greorge  W.  Robinson, 
were  removed  to  Independence;  why  they  did  not 
know,  but  because  it  was  the  hot-bed  of  mobocracy, 
they  said,  and  peradventure  they  might  luckily  be 
shot  or  hanged.  A  few  days  later  they  were  taken 
to  Richmond  and  put  in  irons,  and  later  to  Liberty 
jail  in  Clay  county,  where  they  were  kept  confined 
for  four  months.  Habeas  corpus  was  tried,  and  many 
petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  authorities  on  their  be- 
half, but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  length  they  obtained  a 
hearing  in  the  courts,  with  a  change  of  venue  to 
Boone  county  where  they  were  still  to  be  incarcerated. 
Rio;don  had  been  previously  released  on  habeas  corpus, 
and  one  night,  when  the  guard  was  asleep.  Smith  and 
the  others  escaped  and  made  their  way  to  Quincy. 

"I  was  in  their  hands  as  a  prisoner,"  says  Smith, 
"about  six  months;  but  notwithstanding  their  deter- 
mination to  destroy  me,  with  the  rest  of  my  brethren 
who  were  with  me,  and  although  at  three  diflFerent 
times  we  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  without  the  least 
shadow  of  law,  and  had  the  time  and  place  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  yet  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  I  have  been 
preserved,  and  delivered  out  of  their  hands.'**' 

*^  In  1839  Garlin  was  goyemor  of  XUinois,  and  on  him  the  governor  of 
Missouri  made  a  formal  demand  for  the  snrrender  to  the  authorities  of  Smith 
and  Bigdon,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  it.  One  of  the  most  complete 
documents  extant  covering  this  period  is,  Ihets  Relative  to  the  ExpuUim  q^ 
the  Mortnon$^  or  LcUter-dctu  ScUtUs,  from  the  StcUe  qf  Missouri  under  the  Ex' 
terTnincUing  Order,  By  John  P»  Oreene,  an  avihorized  representcUive  of  the 
Mormons  (Cincinnati,  1839).  The  work  consists  of  43  8vo  pages,  and  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  what  wrongs  the  Mormons  bad  been 
subjected  at  the  hands  of  the  people  and  politicians  of  Missouri,  and  also 
to  obtain  contributions  for  the  destitute.  The  contents  are  lately  documen- 
tary, and  if  we  i^ow  for  some  intensity  of  feeling,  bear  the  Impress  of  truth. 

Pointing  in  the  same  direction  but  less  pretentious  and  less  important  is 
Correspontkttce  between  Joseph  SmUh,  the  prophet,  and  Col,  John  Wentworth^ 
editor  qf  the  *  Chicago  Democrat,*  and  member  of  congress  from  Illinois;  General 
James  AHingtcn  Bennett,  of  Arlington  House,  Long  Island;  and  tfie  Honor- 
able John  C,  Calhoun,  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  which  is  given  a  sketch 
of  the  l\fe  qf  Joseph  Smith,  Hise  and  Progress  of  the  Church  qf  Latter-dag 
Saints,  and  their  persecution  by  the  stale  qf  Missouri;  \joith  the  peculiar  views 
qf  Joseph  Smith  in  relcUion  to  Political  and  Religious  matters  generally;  to 
which  is  added  a  concise  account  qfthe  present  stoUe  and  prospects  of  the  city  qf 
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Notwithstanding^  their  enormooB  losses,  and  the  ex* 
treme  indigence  of  many,  the  sednts  were  not  all  as 
destitute  of  credit  as  they  were  of  ready  means,  if 
we  may  judge  by  their  business  transacted  during 
the  year  1 83d.  Bishop  Ejii^ht  bought  for  the  church 
part  of  the  town  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  forty  miles  above  Quincy, 
Illinoia  He  also  purchased  the  whole  of  another 
town-site  called  Nashville,  six  miles  above  Keokuk. 
Four  miles  above  Nashville  was  a  sattlement  called 
Montrose,  part  of  which  Knight  bouf^ht,  together 
with  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land.^ 

Opposite  Montrose,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi where  was  a  good  landing,  stood  a  village 

Nauvoo.  (New  York,  1844).  With  »  title-page  from  which  eo  m«ch  infor- 
matioais  to  be  deriTed,  we  iniisl  not  expect  too  much  from  the  book  itself. 
A  portion  of  this  correspondence  was  pablished  in  the  lHme$  and  SecuoM. 

LaUPermcutiUm€/ tke  Church  qfJttuM  Christ  of  LaUer-^  TVs 

thoHsaud  Americam  cUizens  robbed,  vlunderedj  and  banUhed ;  others  mupris- 
oned,  and  others  martyred  for  their  Reliqion,  With  a  sketch  qf  their  JUise,  Prog' 
ress,  cmd  Doctrine.  £u  P.  P.  PraU^  Minister  qf  the  Gospel  WriUeTi  in  prison 
(New  York,  1840).  This  is  » 16mo  voL  of  215  pages,  most  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  Missouri  persecutions,  with  but  little  other  history,  except  what  is  thrown 
in  incidentally.  An  aj^endix  of  37  pftgea  i»  made  u]^  mostly  from  €freene*s 
Facts.  Pratt  gives  a  graphic  acoooot  of  his  life  in  prison,  and  of  the  means 
whereby,  with  the  codperation  of  his  wife,  he  reecQedf from  jail  the  manuscript 
of  this  book,  which  waa  written  there.  After  meationins  them,  he  says: 
'Thus,  kind  reader,  was  this  little  book  providentially,  and  I  may  say  mirao- 
ulously,  preserved,  and  by  this  means  you  have  it  to  read.'  The  first  edition 
was  puUisbed  at  Detroit^  Michigan,  the  book  oonaiatin^  then  of  84  pi^es. 

Full  refecence  for  the  persecutions  of  the  Mormons  u  Missouri,  1&1-39. 
Memorial  to  Legislature  Mass.  in  1844,  against  such  conduct,  in  Times  and 
Seasons,  I  17-20,  33-8,  49-56,  65-6,  81-6, 94, 97-104, 113-16, 128-34,  14^-50, 
161-7,  177;  v.  514-19;  PraU's  Persecution  of  the  Saints,  21-215;  Utah  Tracts, 
no.  4, 5^-64;  PraU*s  Autobiography,  190-237, 311-22, 336-40;  Smueier^s  HitL 
Mor.,  86;  Deseret  News,  Dec.  27,  1851,  Nov.  29  and  Dec.  27,  1851,  June 
30,  1869;  Mcuikat/s  The  Mormons,  106-14;  Tueke/^s  Origin  and  Prog.  Mor., 
160^;  Howe*s  Mormonism  Unveiled,  138-76;  Ferris*  Utah  cuid  the  Mormons, 
87-8, 90;  WhiU*s  Ten  Years  in  Or.,  144;  Taylder^s  Mormon's  Own  Booh,  xliu.- 
xlvi;  OwmisonU  Mormons,  104-14;  Millennial  Star,  xxv.,  535-6, 550-2, 599^ 
600,  614-16,  631;  Burners  Sec.,  56;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  60;  Lee's  Mor- 
monism,  55-96;  TuUidge's  Women,  116-74;  Richards^  Narrative,  MS.,  &-9; 
Young's  Wife  No.  19,  4a-53;  Atlantic  Monthly,  Dec  1869;  Stenhouse,  Les 
Mormons,  154-71;  Liberty  Tribune;  Margaret  Smoo^s  Experiences  of  a  Mor* 
won  W{fe,  MS.,  2-3:  Famham's  Travels  Rocky  Mts.,  6;  Bertrand^s  Mem, 
Mor.,  51;  Busch,  Oesch,  der  Mor.,  85-7,  90^7;  Juvenile  Instructor,  xv.  78; 
Kidder's  Mormonism,  133-5;  Iowa  Frontier  Guardian,  March  21, 1849;  Babbi- 
son's  Growth  of  Towns,  MS.,  2-5, 

^ '  Since  their  expulsion  from  Missouri  a  portion  of  them,  about  one  hun- 
dred families,  have  settled  in  Lee  county,  Iowa  Territory,  and  are  generally 
considered  industrious,  inoffensive,  and  worthy  citizens.*  Letter  Jrom  Robert 
Lucas,  governor  q^Iowck,  to  A.  Ripley,  dated  Jan.  4,  1840. 
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called  Commerce,  where  were  some  twenty  houses. 
This  was  purchased  by  tiie  saints,  with  the  knds  sur^ 
rounding,  and  a  town  laid  out  which  was  named 
Nauvoo,  "from  the  Hebrew,  which  signifies  fair,  very 
beautiful,  and  it  actually  fills  the  definition  of  the 
word;  for  nature  has  not  formed  a  parallel  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orieans  to  Ga- 
lena.** The  post-office  there  was  first  called  Com- 
merce, aft^  ^e  Mormons  had  purchased  the  village, 
but  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  NauYoo  in  May, 
1 840.^  The  place  was  started  by  a  company  from  New 
York,  but  it  was  so  sickly  that  when  the  agent  for  the 
Mormons  came  they  were  glad  to  sell.  The  Mormons 
drained  it  and  made  the  place  comparatively  healthy. 
On  his  escape  from  prison.  Smith  visited  Commerce 
among  other  places,  and  seeing  at  once  the  advan- 
tages of  its  site,  determined  to  establish  there  the 
headquarters  of  the  church.  For  so  great  had  his 
power  now  become,  so  extensive  his  following,  that  he 
mi^ht  choose  any  spot  whereon  to  call  into  existence 
a  city,  had  but  to  point  his  finger  and  say  the  word 
to  transform  a  wilderness  into  a  garden.  Daring  the 
winter  of  1840  the  church  leaders  applied  to  the  leg- 
islature of  Illinois  for  several  charters,  one  for  the 
city  of  Nauvoo,  one  for  agricultural  and  manufoctur- 
ing  purposes,  one  for  a  university,  and  one  for  a  mili*- 
tary  body  called  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  The  privileges 
asked  were  very  extensive,  bat  were  readily  granted; 
for  the  two  great  political  parties  were  pretty  equal  in 
numbers  in  Illinois  at  this  time,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  party  in  office,  perceiving  what  a  political  power 
these  people  were,  determined  to  secure  them. 

"Kanvoo  was  one  of  the  names  of  one  of  the  namerons  petty  chiefs  in 
British  India.'  Ferrig*  The  Mor,,  97.  'Nauvoo  is  a  Hebrew  word,  and  sig- 
nifies a  beautiful  hfibitation  for  man,  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  rest;  it  is 
not,  however,  considered  by  the  Mormons  their  final  home,  bat  a  restinff 
place  oolv;  for  they  only  inteud  to  remain  there  until  ther  have  £pbthered 
force  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  conquer  Independence  in  Jackson  co.,  Mis- 
scmri,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  pleaaant,  and  desiraUe  countries  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  possessing  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  any  region.  Indepen* 
denoe  they  consider  their  Zion,  and  there  they  intend  to  rear  their  great  tem- 
ple, the  comer-stone  of  which  is  abeady  laid.    There  Is  to  be  tbe-^eat  gath- 
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There  were  now  saints  everywhere,  all  over  the 
United  States,  particularly  throughout  the  western 
portion;  there  were  isolated  believers,  and  small  clus- 
ters, and  small  and  great  congregations.  There  were 
also  many  travelling  preachers,  men  full  of  the  holy 
ghost,  or  believing  themselves  so,  who  travelled 
without  purse  or  scrip,  whom  no  buffetings,  insults, 
hunger,  or  blows  could  daunt,  who  fear^  nothing 
that  man  could  do,  heaven's  door  being  always  open 
to  them.  See  now  the  effects  of  these  persecutions 
in  Missouri.  Twelve  thousand  were  driven  from 
their  homes  and  set  moving  by  Boggs  and  his  gen- 
erals; three  fourths  of  them  found  new  homes  at 
Quincy,  Nauvoo,  and  elsewhere;  but  three  thousand, 
who,  but  for  the  persecutions,  would  have  remained 
at  home  and  tilled  their  lands,  were  preaching  and 
proselyting,  making  new  converts  and  establishing 
new  churd^es  wherever  they  went.  One  of  their 
number,  William  Smith,  was  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois legislature.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  war  they 
were  preaching  in  Jackson  county,  among  their  old 
enemies  and  spoilers,  striving  with  all  their  souls  to 
win  back  their  Zion,  their  New  Jerusalem.  From 
New  York,  February  19,  1840,  Brigham  Young,  H. 
C.  Kimball,  Orson  Pratt,  and  Parley  P.  Pratt  indited 
a  letter  to  the  saints  at  Commerce,  speaking  of  the 
wonderful  progress  of  the  faith,  and  of  their  own  in- 
tended departure  for  England.^ 

Thus,  despite  persecution,  the  saints  increased  in 
number  year  by  year.  Before  the  end  of  1840  there 
were  fifteen  thousand  souls  at  Nauvoo,  men,  women, 
and  children,  not  all  of  them  exiles  from  Missouri, 
but  from  every  quarter,  old  believers  and  new  con- 
verts from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  from 
Canada,  and  from  Europe;  hither  came  they  to  the 
city  of  their  Grod,  to  the  mountain  of  his  holiness. 

ering  place  for  all  the  saints,  and  in  that  delightfal  country  they  expect  to  find 
their  Eden,  and  baUd  the  New  Jenualem. '  ]^nnett*8  Mormomam  Exp. ,  192-3. 
^See  J.  D.  Hanter*B  letter  of  Dec.  26,  1839,  from  Jaokaon  county,  UL,  in 
Thnea  and  Secuaua,  L  69. 
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1840-1844. 

The  CiTT  OF  Nauvoo— Irs  Tebtflb  and  Uniysbbitt— Thb  Nauvoo  Lb* 
oioH— Thb  Mobmons  IK  iLLorois— BviL  Rbpobts— Bbvslation  oir 
PoLTOAMT— Its  Regeftior  and  Practicb— The  Pbophst  a  Caitdi- 

DATE  TOE  THB  PbESIDENOT— ThE  'KaUYOO  ExPOSITOU '— JoSEPH  Ae- 
BSSTED— GoVSENOE  FoRB    AND    HIS    MEA8UEE&— JoSEPH    AND    HtEUM 

Pbooeed  to  Cabthaob — Theib  Impeisonment-— The  Goveenoe's 
Pledge— Assassination  of  the  Pbophet  and  his  BEOTHEEr-CHAE- 
AOTEE  of  Joseph  Smith — A  Panio  at  Caethaqe—Addrbssbs  of  Eigh- 

ARD8  AND  TaTLOE— PeAOEFUI.  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  MOEMONa 

To  the  saints  it  is  indeed  a  place  of  refiige,  the 
city  of  Nauvoo,  the  Holy  City,  the  City  of  tJoseph.* 
It  stands  on  rolling  land,  covering  a  bed  of  limestone 
yielding  excellent  building  material,  and  bordered  on 
three  sides  by  the  river  which  here  makes  a  majestic 
curve,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in  width.  The  abo- 
rigines were  not  indiflferent  to  the  advantages  of  the 
spot,  as  the  presence  of  their  mounds  testifies.  In 
area  it  is  three  miles  by  four.  The  city  is  regularly 
laid  out  in  streets  at  right  angles,  of  convenient  width, 
along  which  are  scattered  neat,  whitewashed  log  cabins, 
also  firame,  brick,  and  stone  houses,  with  grounds  and 
gardens.  It  is  incorporated  by  charter,^  and  contains 
the  best  institutions  of  the  latest  civilization;  in  the 

1  'AmoDg  tha  more  zealous  Mormons,  it  became  the  fashion  at  this  Ume 
(1845)  to  duRise  the  word  Nauvoo,  and  to  call  the  place  the  holy  city,  or  the 
city  of  Joseph.'  Maekay'»  The  Mormons^  191. 

'The  charter  granted  by  the  legialatore  was  signed  by  Gov.  Carlin  Sept. 
16,  1840,  to  take  effect  Feb.  1,  1841.  *  So  artfoUv  framed  that  it  was  found 
that  the  state  gOTemment  was  practically  Buperseded  within  the  Mormon  cor- 
poxmtion.  Under  the  judicial  clause  its  courts  were  supreme.'  McBride  in 
JnUnuUional  JUview,  Feb.  1882.  Charters  were  also  granted  to  the  university 
and  the  Nauvoo  legion.  Times  cmd  Secuona,  iL  281. 
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country  are  hundreds  of  tributary  farms  and  planta- 
tions. The  population  is  from  seven  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand, varying  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  new  converts 
and  new  colonizations.' 

Conspicuous  among  the  buildings,  and  chief  archi- 
tectural feature  of  the  holy  city,  is  the  temple,  glisten- 
ing in  white  limestone  upon  the  hill-top,  a  shrine  in 
the  western  wilderness  whereat  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  may  worship,  whereat  all  the  people  may  in- 
quire of  God  and  receive  his  holy  oracles.*    Next  in 

'The  blocks  contain  'fonrlcte  of  derven  by  twelve  wia  ctdi,  mildng  all 
corner  lots. .  .For  three  or  four  miks  upon  the  river,  and  jiboat  the  sMne  dis- 
tance back  in  the  country,  Kmvoo  presents  »  city  of  ffardens,  ornamented 
with  the  dweUings  of  those  who  have  made  a  covenant  by  sacrifice. .  .It  wiQ 
be  no  more  than  probably  correct,  if  we  allow  the  city  to  contain  between 
700  and  800  houses,  with  a  population  of  14,600  or  15^000.'  Timet  amd  Sea- 
S09W,  iii.  936.  A  correspondent  of  the  ^Tetr  Korl;  ^fero^  is  a  Mttle  wild  wher 
he  writes  aboat  this  time:  'The  Mormons  number  in  £urope  and  America 
about  150,000,  and  are  constantly  pouring  into  Kauvoo  and  the  neighbcNring 
country.  There  are  probably  in  and  about  this  city  and  adjacent  territories 
not  far  from  30,000.  Fifteen  thousand  in  1840  is  the  number  civen  in 
Mcuikay^s  The  Mormone^  115,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  A  corre- 
spondent's estimate  in  the  Times  and  Seaaona,  in  1842,  was  for  the  city  7,000, 
and  for  the  immediate  surroundings  3«000.  Phelps,  in  The  Prophet,  estimatf 
the  population  during  the  height  ol  the  city's  prosperity  in  1844  at  14,000;  d 
whom  nine  tenths  were  Mormons.  Some  2000  nouses  were  built  tiie  first  year. 
Jomph  Smith  in  ISmee  and  Seaeont^  Masoh  1842,  sa^:  'We  number  ^from  six 
to  eight  thousand  here,  besides  vast  numbers  in  the  county  around,  and  in 
almoit  eveiy  county  in  the  state.* 

«The  structure  was  83  by  128  feet,  and  60  feet  high.  The  stone  wasq«aiv 
ried  within  city  limits.  There  was  an  upper  story  and  basement;  and  in  the 
latter  a  baptismal  font  wrought  after  the  maimer  of  King  Solomon's  bnaen 
sea.  A  huge  tank,  upon  whoee  panels  were  painted  varioQSseenes,  and  aaoent 
to  which  was  made  by  stairs,  was  upborne  by  twelve  oxen,  beautifully  carved, 
and  overlaid  with  gold.  'The  two  great  stories,*  says  a  Mermen  eye- 
witness,  'each  have  two  ^pils,  one  at  eaoh  end.  to  aooommodate  the  Mel- 
chizedek  and  Aaronic  pnesthooids,  graded  into  four  rising;  seats,  the  first 
for  the  president  of  the  elders  and  his  two  connsellocs,  the  second  lor  the 
president  of  the  high  priesthood  and  his  two  oounselfors,  and  the  third  £or 
the  Melchizedek  president  and  his  two  counsellors,  and  the  fourth  for  the  presi 
dent  of  the  whole  church  and  his  two  counsellors.  There  are  thirty  liwm 
stone  pilasters  which  cost  about  $3,000  apieoe.  The  base  is  a  crescent  new 
moon;  the  capitals,  near  50  feet  high;  the  sun,  with  a  human  face  in  bold  re* 
lief,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  ornamented  with  rays  of  light  and 
waves,  surmounted  by  two  hands  holcting  two  trompeAs.'  All  was  orowned 
by  a  hiffh  steeple  surmounted  with  angd  and  trumpet  The  cost  was  nearly 
$1,000^000,  and  was  met  bv  tithes  contributed  by  some  in  money  or  prodnos^ 
and  by  others  in  labor.  The  four  comer-stones  of  the  temple  were  laid  with 
much  ceremony  on  the  6th  of  April,  1841,  on  the  oelebratwn  of  the  aaniver^ 
sary  of  tlie  church.  Sidney  Kigdon  delivered  the  addrsss,  and  upon  tfas 
placing  of  the  first  stone,  said:  '  May  the  persons  emfdoyed  in  the  erection  el 
this  house  be  preserved  from  all  harm  while  engaged  in  itseonstmotion,  tUl  tba 
whole  is  competed— in  the  name  ol  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  tha  holy 
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the  City  of  Jooaph  in  prominence  and  impoftance  is 
the  house  of  Joseph,  hotel  and  residence,  called  the 
Nauvoo  House/  which  is  to  the  material  man  as  the 

l^liott;  even  so^  AdMiL'  iTiHtei  and  SeamM^,  ii.  876.  A  revelatioB  Was  pnbHrirad 
tij  Jan.  1841.  *  Let  all  m^  sainta  come  from  afar,  and  ftend  ye  swift  messen- 
gers, yea,  chosen  messengers,  and  say  unto  them:  *'  Ck>me  ye  with  all  your  gold 
and  yonr  ailrer  aitd  ▼our  ftecions  stones^  and  with  all  your  aiktiquities,  and  wilii 
all  who  have  knowledge  of  antiquilies,  tiiat  will  come,  timj  come;  and  bring 
the  box-tred  and  the  m*-tre^  and  the  pine-tree,  together  with  all  the  precious 
trees  of  the  earth,  and  with  iron  ana  with  cof^per  and  tnth  bvsA  tAd  tirit^i 
Einc  and  with  all  your  preciotis  things  of  ^he  earth,  and  build  a  house  to  my 
name  for  the  iftoht  higft  to  dwell  thei^fn.**'  Smacker's  HUt.  Mor,,  ite.  For 
reference  notes  on  t^nple:  minTit6*  of  eottfetence,  relatlnM  to  btiildinfl  $k 
church,  etc,  see  Times  and  Seasons,  i.  1 85-7.  Layins  the  foundation  stone,  Id, , 
ft.  375-7.  390-2;  Macfkay's  The  Motmims,  118-20;  Srhfucier*s  ffist.  Mar.,  13J>. 
Laying  of  the  oapttone^  Thmen  and  SeasoM,  yi.  9SB^  Progress  of  its  buildiiM, 
Id.,  ill.  775-6;  iV.  10-11;  The  Prophet,  in  Machay*s  The  Mormons,  189-91. 
Descriptton  of  the  temple  with  cnt,  Binneker'a  Montums,  V2^,  Ferris^  Tht  Mw- 
fliiOTUL  137-9;  Pratt's  Awtobiography,  378;  without  cut,  Sthueher's  Mormon^ 
202-4;  Bertrand  Mem.  Mom,,  61;  Cincinnati  Times;  Deserei  News,  Mardi 
22^  1876;  cbtmsh  claims^  Times  and  Seasons,  iii.  735-8;  767-^  ▼.  618-20;  KitMh 
fr^tf,  in  Times  and  Seasons,  ▼!  97^^;  misappropriatioki  of  funds,  HcUPs  Mot' 
monism  Exposed,  7-t,  'Chie  of  the  most  powerful  levers  which  he  had  ifr- 
vented  for  moving  hii^  dfsdples  in  tctonple  buildii^  inus  the  dotctrine  Of  baptism 
for  the  dead. .  .whioh  baptisiA  must  be  pelrforofed^ in  the  temple:  no  other 
place  would  give  it  the  requisite  efficacy. '^J'Vrm'  The  Mormons,  97-8.  'An- 
other niode  of  mftking  th^  dhnes  Irasthiiil  of  giv^  the  blessing,  as  it  was  said^ 
from  heaven.  This  was  the  sole  provinde  of  the  patriarch,  which  office,  till 
his  dMh,  was  eix^iis^  by  Hlrsm  Sflilth.  No  blessing  ootild  be  obtained  fot 
less  Utan  one  dofthA*;  btit  be  frequently  received  for  this  service  twenty^ 
thir^,  and  even  forhr  dollars.'  HaiCs  Mormoniem,  22. 

*It  was  ordered  by  revelation  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  Jsoti.  19,  1^1,  thai 
a  hotel  should  be  built  and  etSlA  the  Nauvoo  House;  thM  H  should  be 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  (Wrffe  Miller,  L^rman  Wight,  John  Snider, 
Sod  Peter  fiaws,  dbh  of  whom  rfiOoM  M  president  of  a  Joint-stook  eirHrptaif 
to  be  fomled  for  the  phrpose^  and  that  stock  subscriptions  should  be  for  not 
less  l^ian  fiffcy  dotEars  nor  more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  by  any  one 
man,  sud  lihsi  only  by  a  believer  rti  the  bdok  of  Mormon.  Vinson  K^i^ht, 
Hjnrum  Smilh,  Isaac  OaDabd,  WilUam  Marks,  Henry  O.  Sherwood,  and  Will- 
iam Jaw  were  directed  by  name  to  take  stock.  'And  how  I  say  unto  you, 
as  ptrtslidng  to  ndv  bo*rdmg-honse,  which  I  have  Cotimaxided  vou  to  build 
for  the  boaimnfl  of  stiauigers,  let  it  be  built  uHto  my  name,  and  let  my  name 
bo  named  upoh  it,  and  let  iav  servant  Joseph  and  hhi  house  have  plilce  therein 
ftmh  g0tMratlo&  to  feneration.*  The  Nauvoo  Hoose  AssOoiaton  was  incor- 
porate Feb.  23,  1841,  by  George  Miller,  Lyman  Wi^t,  John  Snider,  and 
Fetsr  Hawsk  and  associates.  Oopy  of  aot  in  BetmeU's  Hist.  StlkOs,  204-5. 
Pbm  of  City,  witii  ctits  of  tempto,  baptismal  font,  stud  Nauvoo  Legion, 
with  description,  in  Bemett's  Hiet^,  Sahts,  188-91,  which  is  quite  erroneous 
the  baildins  being  then  not  Complflited.  I  have  taken  this  account  chiefly 
from  Phelpr  des(»nption  in  The  Prophet,  The  Nauvoo  House,  says  Bennett 
'though  intended  chiefly  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  strsagers 
and  travelkn^  oOntsins,  or  ittther  when  completed  is  to  contain,  fk  splenrlid 
suito  of  aparonents  for  the  special  accommooatlon  of  the  prophet  Joe  Smithi 
sad  hcfrs  and  dSSCMdants  forever.'  Chitcf  temple,  snd  best  desoriptioti  of 
Nanvoo  instttntions,  in  Madams  The  Mormons,  115,  190-1.  The  Nanvo6 
HoQse,  in  form  of  sn  L,  had  a  frontage  on  two  streets  of  120  feet  each, 
by  a  depth  of  40  feet;  the  estunated  cost  was  $100,000.  Times  and  Sea9on§^ 
&  360.    Anothi^  building  <^enod  in  Nov.  1843  was  the  Nattvoo  i -'— 
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temple  to  the  spiritual  man.  Unfortunately  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  destined  to  an  occupancy  and 
enjoyment  all  too  brief  in  view  of  the  vast  labor  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Besides  these  buildings  are  the 
Hall  of  Seventies,  in  which  is  a  library,  the  Masonic 
Hall,  and  Concert  HaJl;  also  there  a  university  and 
other  institutions  are  established,  though  having  as 
yet  no  separate  edifices. 

The  president  of  the  university  and  professor  of 
mathematics  and  English  literature  is  James  Kelly, 
a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a  ripe 
scholar;  Orson  Pratt,  a  man  of  pure  mind  and  high  or- 
der of  ability,  who  without  early  education  and  amidst 
great  diflSculties  had  to  achieve  learning  as  best  he 
could,  and  in  truth  has  achieved  it;  professor  of  lan- 
guages, Orson  Spencer,  graduate  of  Union  Coll^^e 
and  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  New  York; 
professor  of  church  history,  Sidney  Eigdon,  versed 
m  history,  belles-lettres,  and  oratory.  In  the  board 
of  regents  we  find  the  leading  men  of  the  church;* 
connected  with  the  university  were  four  common- 
school  wards,  with  three  wardens  to  each. 

In  1840  all  the  male  members  of  the  church  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty  were  enrolled  in 
a  military  organization  known  as  the  Nauvoo  Legion, 
which  eventually  numbered  some  four  thousand  men, 
and  constituted  part  of  the  state  militia.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  cohorts,  and  then  into  regiments,  bat- 
talions, and  companies.  Lieutenant-general  Joseph 
Smith  being  commander-in-chief.^     The  organization 

*Chaiioelior,  John  0.  Bennett;  registrar,  William  Law;  regents,  Joseph 
Smith,  Sidney  Riedon,  Hynim  Smith,  William  Marks,  Samuel  H.  Smitb, 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  S.  K.  Whitney,  Charles  C.  Rich,  John  T.  Bamett,  Wilson 
Law,  John  P.  Greene,  Vinson  Knight,  Isaac  Galland,  Elias  Higbee,  Robert 
D.  Foster*  James  Adams,  Samuel  Bennett,  Ebenezer  Robinson,  John  Snider, 
George  Miller,  Lenos  M.  Knight,  John  Taylor,  Heber  0.  KimbalL  The 
tuition  fees  were  five  dollars  per  quarter,  payable  twice  each  quarter  in  ad- 
vance. 

^  Amonff  his  cenerals  were  Robert  D.  Foster,  George  W.  Robinson,  Charles 
C.  Rich,  W.  P.  Lyon,  Davison  Hibbard,  Hirum  Kimball,  A.  P.  Rockwood; 
majors,  Willard  Richards,  Hosea  Stout;  colonels,  John  F.  Weld,  Orson  Pratt» 
Francis  M.  Higbee,  Carlos  Gove,  C.  L.  Higbee,  James  Sloan,  George  Schindle, 
Amasa  Lyman,  D.  B.  Smith,  Geoige  Coulson,  Alexander  McRea>  J^JL  Ba<A« 
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was  modelled  after  the  Eoman  legion.  The  men  were 
well  disciplined,  brave,  and  efficient.  These  troops 
carried  their  name  to  Utah,  where  they  were  reor- 
ganized in  May  1857. 

Though  all  are  soldiers,  there  are  no  dandy  warriors 
in  their  midst  Each  one  returns  after  drill  to  his 
occupation — to  his  farm,  factory,  or  merchandise. 
Among  other  workshops  are  a  porcelain  factory  es- 
tablished by  a  Staffordshire  company,  two  steam  saw- 
mills, a  steam  flouring-mill,  a  foundry,  and  a  tool- 
factory.  A  joint-stock  company  is  organized  under  the 
style  of  the  Nauvoo  Agricultural  and  Manufactur- 
ing Association.  Just  outside  the  city  is  a  commu- 
nity farm,  worked  by  the  poor  for  their  own  benefit; 
to  each  family  in  the  city  is  allotted  one  acre  of 
ground;  the  system  of  community  of  property  does 
not  obtain. 

Most  of  the  people  in  and  about  Nauvoo  are 
Mormons,  but  not  all.  The  population  is  made  up 
chiefly  from  the  farming  districts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England;  though 
uneducated,  unpolished,  and  superstitious,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  intelligent,  industrious,  competent, 
honest,  and  sincere.®     With  a  shrewd  head  to  direct, 

enstoe,  L.  Woodworth;  captains,  D.  K  Huntinffton,  Samuel  Hicks,  Amos  Da- 
'~  Ttf ,  Marcellos  fiates,  OharlPis  Allen,  L.  N.  Scovil,  W.  M.  Allred,  Justus  Morse, 
John  F.  Olnev,  Darwin  Chase,  C.  M.  Kreymyer,  and  others.  *Col.  A.  P.  Rock- 
wood  was  drill-master.  Bockwood  was  then  a  captain,  but  was  afterward  pro- 
moted to  colonel  of  the  militia,  or  host  of  Israel.  I  was  then  fourth  corporal 
of  a  company.  The  people  were  reffolarly  drilled  and  taught  military  tactics, 
so  that  they  would  be  ready  to  act  when  the  time  came  for  returning  to  Jackscm 
county,  the  promised  land  of  our  inheritance.'  Le€9  Mormonism,  112.  *  Re- 
views were  held  from  time  to  time,  and  flags  presented,  and  Joseph  appeared 
on  all  those  occasions  with  a  splendid  staff,  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  a  full-blown  military  commander.*  Ihria'  Utah  and  the  Mormons^  100-1. 
'At  the  last  dress  parade  of  the  legion,  he  was  accompanied  in  the  field  by  a 
display  of  ten  of  his  spiritual  wives  or  concubines,  dressed  in  a  fine  uniform, 
ana  mounted  on  elegant  white  horses.'  7\tcker*8  Mormonism^  170.  After  the 
force  reached  Utah  it  was  'regularly  drilled  by  competent  officers,  many  of 
whom  served  in  Mexico  with  the  Mormon  battalion  under  €ren.  W.  Scott. 
They  are  well  armed,  and  perfectly  fearless.'  Hyde's  Mormonism,  183.  See 
further  TimeM  and  8ea8<m8,  ii.  321-2,  417-18,  435,  617;  iii.  654,  700-1,  718, 
733-4,  921;  Stenhmise*$  TeU  It  All,  306;  Deseret  News,  April  16  and  July  1, 
1857,  July  6,  1869;  Qunnison's  Mormons,  133;  SmuckeTs  Hist.  Mor.,  149; 
Kidder's  Aformonism,  182-9. 

*Says  the  8t  Lotus  Atlas  of  September  1841:  The  people  of  Naaroo  <hava 
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like  that  of  the  prophet,  a  wisdom  like  his  to  concen^ 
trate,  a  power  like  his  to  say  to  ten  thousand  men,  do 
this,  and  it  is  done,  with  plenty  of  cheap,  virgin  land, 
with  a  collective  knowledge  of  all  arts,  and  with  hab- 
its of  economy  and  industry,  it  were  a  wonder  if  they 
did  not  rapidly  accumulate  property,  and  some  of 
them  acquire  wealth.  This  they  do,  though  tithed 
by  the  church,  and  detested  by  the  gentiles,  and  they 

Erosper  in  a  remarkable  degree.     Of  course,  in  po- 
tical,  as  in  spiritual  and  pecuniary  affairs,  the  proph- 
et'8  word  is  law.  .  '        F    I' 

"Nauvoo  is  the  best  place  in  the  world!"  exclaims 
an  enthusiastic  saint.  Nauvoo,  the  beautiful  indeed! 
And  ''as  to  the  facilities,  tranquillities,  and  virtues  of 
the  city,  they  are  not  equalled  on  the  globe."  Here 
the  saints  find  rest.  "No  vice  is  meant  to  be  toler- 
ated; no  grog-shops  allowed;  nor  would  we  have  any 
trouble,  if  it  were  not  for  our  lenity  in  suffering  the 
world,^  as  I  shall  call  them,  to  come  in  and  trade,  and 

been  grossly  mismiderstood  and  sbamefolly  libelled. .  .The  present  population 
is  between  eight  and  nine  thousand,  and  of  course  It  is  the  largest  town  in 
niinois.  The  people  are  yery  entcoprisinff,  industrious,  and  thrifty.  They 
are  at  least  quite  as  honest  as  the  rest  of  us  in  this  part  of  the  world*  and 
probably  in  any  other.  Some  peculiarities  they  have,  no  doubt.  Their  relig- 
ion is  a  peculiar  one;  that  is,  neither  Buddhion,  nor  Mahometanism,  nor 
Judaism,  nor  Christianity,  but  it  is  a  faith  which  they  say  encourages  no 
Tice  nor  immorality,  nor  aeparture  from  established  laws  and  usages;  neither 
polygamy,  nor  promiscuous  intercourse,  nor  community  of  property... Ar- 
dent spirits  as  a  drink  are  not  in  use  amon^  them . .  .Tobacco,  also,  is  a  weed 
which  they  seem  almost  universally  to  despise.  We  don't  know  but  that  the 
Mormons  ought  to  be  expatriated  for  retusinff  to  drink  whiskey  and  chew 
tobacco;  but  we  hope  the  question  will  not  be  decided  hastily,  nor  until  their 
judffes  have  slept  off  the  fumes  of  their  own  liquor  and  cigars.'  'Thev  have 
enclosed  large  farms  on  the  pnurie  ground,  on  which  thev  have  raisea  com, 
wheat,  hemp,  etc.,  and  all  this  they  have  accomplished  within  the  short 
space  of  four  years.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  people  in  existence 
who  could  have  made  such  improvements  in  the  same  length  of  time  under 
the  same  circumstances.  And  here  allow  me  to  remark,  that  there  are  some 
here  who  have  lately  emigrated  to  this  place,  who  have  built  themselves 
large  and  convenient  homes  in  the  town;  others  on  their  farms  on  the  prairie^ 
who,  if  they  had  remained  at  home,  might  have  continued  to  live  in  rented 
houses  all  their  days,  and  never  once  have  entertained  the  idea  of  building 
one  for  themselves  at  their  own  expense.*  Smwckef^s  MormonJismt  159. 

*  Oentiles  were  not  excluded  from  the  holy  city.  In  BemutCB  Hiti,  8ainl4, 
158,  is  given  an  ordinance,  dated  March  1,  1841,  running  aa  follows:  *Be  it 
ordained  by  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Kauvoo,  that  the  catholics,  pre8> 
byterians,  methodists,  baptists,  U^ter-day  saints,  quakers,  episoopalland, 
imiversalists,  unitarians,  mohammedans,  and  all  other  religious  sects  aAd  de- 
■ominatiooa  whatever,  phall  have  toleralaoii  and  equal  privile|{ea  in  this  city; 
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enjoy  our  society,  as  they  say/*  "They  are  a  wonder- 
ftuly  enterprising  people,"  writes  a  gentile.  "Peace 
and  harmony  reign  in  the  dtj.  The  drunkard  is 
scarcely  ever  seen,  as  in  other  cities,  neither  does  the 
awful  imprecation  or  profane  oath  strike  upon  your 
ear;  but  while  all  is  storm  and  tempest  and  confusion 
abroad  respecting  the  Mormons,  all  is  peace  and  har- 
mony at  home."^^ 

About  this  time  there  comes  to  Joseph  Smith  a 
somewhat  singular  individual  making  somewhat  singu- 
lar advances.  He  is  a  yankee  huckster  of  the  'first 
class,  only  for  his  merchandise,  instead  of  patent 
plocks  anq  wooden  nutmegs,  he  offers  for  sale  theol- 
ogy, medicine,  and  a  general  assortment  of  political 
and  military  wares.  The  thing  is  a  fraud,  and  be- 
fore long  he  openly  announces  himself  as  such.  As 
his  manhood  is  far  inferior  to  his  duplicity,  so  his 
name — ^the  Reverend  General  John  C.  Bennett,  M. 
D.,  U.  S.  A.,  president,  chancellor,  and  master  in 
chancery — as  we  may  observe,  is  subordinate  to  his 
titles.     He  has  ability,  he  has  brains  and  fingers;  but 

and  should  any  jienon  be  guilty  of  ridioaling,  abusing,  or  otherwise  depre- 
ciating another  in  consequence  of  his  reliffion,  etc.»  he  shall  be  fined  and 
Imprisoned.'  On  the  17th  of  March,  1842,  Uie  Female  Relief  Society  of  Nan- 
▼00  was  oiganijsed. 

^^  In  the  Salem  Advertiser  was  published  an  account  of  the  visit  to  Nauvoo 
in  1843  of  one  Kewliall,  a  lecturer,  who  says:  *I  sought  in  vain  for  anything 
that  bore  the  marks  of  immorality,  but  was  both  astonished  and  highly  pleased 
at  my  ill  success.  I  could  see  no  loungers  about  the  streets  nor  any  drunk- 
trds  about  the  taverns.  I  did  not  meet  with  those  distorted  features  of  ruf- 
fiaitf ,  or  with  the  ill-bred  and  impudent.  I  heard  not  an  oath  in  the  place,  I 
•aw  not  a  gloomy  countenance;  all  were  cheerful,  polite,  and  industrious.* 
Smucker's Marmona,  154-5.  'The  mayor  of  Nauvoo  deserves  praise  for  the 
ftand  he  has  taken  in  favor  of  temperance.  The  retailing  of  ardent  spirits  is 
not  permitted  within  the  bounds  of  the  corporation.'  Kidder' a  Mormons ^  189. 
For  city  ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intozicatinff  liquors  in  less  quanU^ 
than  a  quart  except  as  a  i^ysician's  prescription,  see  BetmeWs  Hist,  Saints^  27. 
On  the  12th  of  Nov.  1841,  !d.  Winchester  writes  from  Nauvoo:  'You  would 
be  astonished,  if  you  were  here,  at  tke  vast  improvement  made  in  so  short  a 
•pace  of  time. .  .You  will  see  nothing  like  idleness,  but  will  hear  the  hum  of 
industry,  nay,  may  I  not  say  more,  the  voice  of  merriment. . .Now  as  to  the 
morality  of  the  people  here: . .  .you  know  if  you  should  throw  cold  water  into 
melted  iron  the  so^ie  would  be  terrific,  because  the  contrast  would  be  so 
great;  so  it  is  with  the  saints:  if  a  small  portion  of  wickedness  happens  among 
them,  the  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  that  of  darkness  is  so 
great  that  it  makes  a  great  upstir  and  tremendous  excitement;  this  is  the  case 
here;  but  in  other  communities  the  same  amount  of  crime  would  hardly  be 
noticed.' 
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he  has  no  soul.  He  comes  to  Joseph  and  says, 
'*Hail,  master  1"  and  worships  him.  He  professes  all 
that  the  Mormons  profess,  and  more;  he  does  all 
that  the  Mormons  do,  and  more.  So  the  prophet 
makes  him  general  of  his  legion,  mayor  of  the  city, 
chancellor  of  the  university,  not  to  mention  his  func- 
tions as  attorney,  doctor,  and  privy  counsellor.  All 
this  is  done  with  quick  despatch;  and  the  result 
is  that  the  great  man  soon  tires  of  his  greatness, 
or  thinks  to  become  yet  greater  by  turning  rene- 
gade, and  writing  a  book  against  his  late  friends  and 
associates." 

^>  Representative  of  »  clan  of  anti-Mormon  literature^  not  altogether 
oreditabte  to  either  its  authors  or  sapporters,  are  the  following: 

The  History  of  the  Saints;  or.  An  Exposi  qf  Joe  8mUh  cmd  Mormomsm, 
By  John  C,  BenneU,    (Bo'iton,  1S42.) 

The  AhominaUons  q/*  Monnonism  Bamomd;  eonlakmmg  many  Facts  and 
Doctrines  concerning  that  singular  people  during  seven  years*  menwership  with 
them,  from  I84O  to  1847.    By  William  Hall.    (Cincinnati,  1852.) 

Mormomsm:  Its  Leaders  and  Design^.  By  John  Hyde,  Jun,,  formerly  a 
Mormon  elder  and  resident  qf  Salt  Lake  Citv.    (New  York,  1857.) 

Mormonism  Unveiled;  or,  The  L\fe  and  Confessions  qf  the  late  Mormon 
hisJiop,  John  D.  Lee;  Written  by  Himself;  Embracing  a  history  qf  Mormonism 
from  its  inception  down  to  the  present  time,  with  an  exposition  qf  the  secret  his- 
tory, signs,  symbols,  and  crimes  of  the  Mormon  Church;  aUo  the  true  history 
of  the  horrible  butchery  known  as  the  Mountain  Meadow  Meusaere,  (St  Louis, 
1877.)      . 

The  role  o{  traitor  ia  not  one  which  in  any  wise  brings  credit  to  the 
performer,  either  from  one  side  or  the  other.  However  great  the  service  he 
may  render  us,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  false-hearted  and  vile.  Many 
of  the  apostates,  thoagh  they  may  not  have  written  books,  declare  that  they 
joined  the  sect  only  te  learn  their  secrete  and  then  expose  them.  These  are 
the  most  contemptible  of  alL  There  may  be  oases  wnere  a  young  or  inex- 
perienced person,  through  iterance  or  susceptibility,  has  be^  carried  away 
for  a  time  contrary  to  the  dictetes  of  cooler  judgment;  but  the  statemente  of 
such  persons  are  justly  regarded  with  more  or  less  suspicion.  Far  better  is 
it,  far  more  honest  and  praiseworthy,  for  him  who,  havmg  unwittingly  made 
a  mistake,  seeks  to  rectify  it,  to  go  his  way  and  say  nothmg  about  it;  for  if 
he  talks  of  writing  a  book  for  the  good  of  others,  as  a  warning,  and  that 
they  may  avoid  his  errors,  few  will  l^lieve  him.  *  If  he  has  proved  traitor 
once,'  thoy  say,  *he  will  deceive  a^jain;  and  if  he  is  sincere,  we  cannot  more 
than  half  believe  him,  for  such  an  individual  is  never  sure  of  himself.*  John 
G.  Bennett,  general,  doctor,  methodist  preacher,  and  quack,  is  from  Us  own 
showing  a  bsul  man.  He  devotes  some  fifty  pages  to  the  vindication  of  his 
character,  which  would  not  be  necessary  were  he  honest;  other  fifty  are 
given  to  defaming  his  late  worshipful  patron  Joseph  Smith,  which  would 
never  have  been  written  were  he  true.  When  a  man  thrusto  in  your  hoo 
three-score  certificates  of  his  good  character,  each  signed  by  from  one  to  a 
dozen  persons,  you  may  know  that  he  is  a  very  great  rascaL  Nor  are  we 
disappointed  here.  This  author  is  a  charlatan,  pure  and  simple;  such  was 
he  when  he  joined  the  Mormons,  and  before  and  after.  We  may  credit  him 
fully  when  he  says,  'I  never  believed  in  them  or  their  doctrines;*  although 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Dyer,  dated  Nauvoo,  Jan.  20, 1842,  he  declares:  *  My  heart  ia 
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There  is  another  individual  of  similar  name^  and 
yet  more  similar  character,  James  Arlington  Ben- 

filled  with  indignation,  and  my  blood  boHs  within  me,  when  I  contemplate 
the  vast  injastioe  and  cmelty  which  MiBBOuri  has  meted  out  to  the  great 
philanthropist  and  devout  Christian,  General  Joseph  Smith,  and  his  honest 
and  faithfm  adherents.  *  When,  however,  he  affects  patriotism  and  lofty  devo- 
tion to  tiie  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  pretending  to  have  joined  the  society 
in  order  to  frustrate  'a  daring  and  colossal  scheme  of  rebellion  and  usurpa- 
tion throughout  the  north-western  states, . .  .a  despotic  militaiy  and  religious 
empire,  the  head  of  which,  as  emperor  and  pope,  was  to  be  Joseph  Smith,' 
we  Know  that  tiie  writer  is  well  aware  that  it  is  all  nonsense.  Nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  he  was  induced  to  print  his  book  '  by  a  desire  to  expose  the  enor- 
mous iniquities  which  have  been  perpetrated  by  one  of  the  sroesest  and 
most  infamous  impostors  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.' 
We  have  heard  and  are  still  hearing  so  much  of  that  kind  of  talk  from  some 
of  the  worst  men  in  the  community  that  it  is  becoming  somewhat  stale,  and 
if  the  general  really  does  not  know  better  than  this  why  he  wrote  his  book, 
perhaps  he  will  excuse  me  for  telling  him  that  it  was,  first,  for  notoriety;  sec- 
ond, tor  money;  and  third,  in  order  to  make  people  think  him  a  better  and 
greater  man  than  he  is.  When  a  man's  ambition  is  pitched  so  low,  it  is 
a  pity  that  he  should  not  have  the  gratification  of  success.  Bravely,  then,  the 
general  proceeded  to  offer  himself  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  'to  overthrow 
the  impostor  and  expose  his  iniquity '  by  'professing  himself  a  convert  to  his 
doctrines; '  for  '  the  fruition  of  his  hopenil  project  would,  of  course,  have 
been  preceded  by  founder,  devastation,  and  bloodshed,  and  by  all  the  count- 
less horrors  which  invariably  accompany  civil  war.'  We  are  still  more  im- 
pressed when  we  read:  'I  was  quite  aware  of  the  danger  I  ran'— that  of 
beins  kicked  out  of  some  back  door — 'but  none  of  these  things  deterred  me.' 
Without  wasting  more  time  and  space  upon  the  man,  we  are  well  enough  pre- 
pared to  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  his  statements,  particularly  when  we 
take  into  account  that,  in  May  of  the  very  year  in  which  his  book  was  pub- 
lished, he  went  before  Alderman  WeUs  and  made  affidavit  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  an  honest,  virtuous,  sincere,  high-minded,  and  natriotiojnan.  He  says 
himself  that  he  solemnly  swore  to  oe  true  to  the  Mormons  and  not  rev^ 
their  secrets,  and  now  in  breaking  that  oath  he  has  the  audacity  to  ask  us  to 
regard  him  as  an  honest  and  truthful  man!  In  some  measure,  at  least,  the 
statements  of  such  men  as  this,  taken  up  by  the  press  and  people,  and  reiter- 
ated throughout  the  land,  have  given  the  latter-day  saints  a  worse  name 
than  they  deserve.  Some  of  his  charges  are  too  coarse  and  filthy  for  repe- 
tition. I  will  cite  a  few  specimens,  however,  to  show  how  far  mendacity  is 
sometimes  carried  in  this  direction. 

Joseph  Smith  is  a  'monster  who  is  using  the  power  he  possesses  to  gratify 
a  brutal  lust;'  'a  Giovanni  of  some  dozens  of  mistresses;'  'must  be  branded 
as  a  consummate  knave;'  one  'of  the  most  heaven-daring  liars  the  world  ever 
saw;'  'notoriously  profane;'  'gets  most  gloriously  drui]J^,'  etc.  In  the  most 
▼ul^  and  licentious  language,  he  ^o€s  on  to  describe  what  he  caUs  the  '  Mor- 
mon seraglio,'  'the  female  inquisition,'  'Joe's  cloistered,  chambered,  and  cy- 
prian  maids.'  He  revels  in  all  the  wickedness  of  this  kind  daring  past  ases 
which  he  can  make  up,  rolling  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue,  finidly 
affirming  that '  the  holy  Joe  outdoes  them  idl  1 '  He  savs  that  any  woman  be- 
longing to  the  society  who  lapses  from  virtue  is  condemned  to  a  life  of  se- 
cret prostitution,  the  most  trustworthy  members  of  the  church  having  knowl- 
edge of  it;  another  class  indulge  in  illicit  intercourse  bv  special  permission  of 
the  prophet;  another  class  are  the  spiritual  wives.  All  this  is  said,  be  it  re- 
membered, within  two  or  three  months  of  the  time  he  made  oath  that  Smith 
was  one  of  the  best  and  purest  of  men.  Next  comes  an  expose  of  several  se- 
cret societies,  the  Danites,  Destroying  Angel,  etc.,  and  fintuly  a  list  of  mur- 
ders and  robberies  perpetrated  in  that  section  during  a  certain  time,  all  ni 
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netty  alee  called  general,  whom  Mackay,  Smucker, 
a  reviewer  in  the  Edinburgky  and  others  hav^  mia* 

which  am  ohai^god  to  theM  agtodM.  flidne^  B^gdoQ  k  ptvmd  hf  "BmnoeiUi 
io  much  the  worse  for  Sidney.  DoabtlaM  thiB  book  played  its  pu%  in  hriug- 
ing  about  the  aMoaMnatiom  of  Joaeph  Bnuth.  Sava^ohn  Taylor  of  John  G. 
Bennett:  'At  one  time  he  waa  a  good  man,  hot  fell  into  adolteiy,  and  waf 
out  off  from  the  churdi  for  hia  iniquity;. .  .he  waa  also  expelled  from  the  mu- 
nicipal court,  of  which  he  waa  a  memoeg.*  Fubke  Diacusmom,  ^-^ 

William  Hall  waa  an  old  gffntlfiman  of  aimi^  mind  aa4  manaerp  whe^  hf 
wrote  his  book;  he  appears  to  be  eameai  and  truthfoL  As  he  says  of  the 
saints,  so  I  should  say  of  him:  he  meant  well,  bat  he  should  beware  of  bad 
leaders.  Hall  was  not  a  great  man  in  the  choroh,  like  Bennett;  neTortheless^ 
like  Bennett  he  wrote  a  iMiok,  but  unlike  Bennett's^  his  book  reads  Uke  that 
of  an  honest  man,  although  it  ia  full  of  bitter  aocnsations  amnat  the  Mor- 
mons. All  such  works  should  be  taken  with  aome  dagm9  <»  aUow^ce;  for 
when  a  person  b^pns  to  rail  against  any  people  or  individaal,  he  is  apt  to  be 
earried  away  and  misrepresent,  intentionally  or  unintentioni^ly.  The  period 
that  Hall's  experiences  oover  is  quite  an  important  one,  incladisig  aa  it  does  tha 
Illinois  expulsioa  and  the  exodus  to  Great  Salt  LAke. 

Quite  different  i^rom  any  of  hia  brother  ^Kwtatea  is  John  Hy4o>  Jr,  who 
cannot  by  right  be  placed  in  the  catsgorv  of  vulgar  ranter  or  hypjooiitical  re- 
former. I  regard  him  as  an  able  and  honeat  man,  sober  ana  sincere.  He 
does  not  denounce  the  sect  aa  hypocrites.  *  I  know  yonr  ainoerity ;  I  know 
aUo  your  delusion,'  he  writes.  He  doea  not  even  dutounce  all  the  leaders; 
even  to  Brigham  ¥oang,  whom  he  meroilesdy  acoarges*  he  givea  credit  for 
ability  and  sinoerity.  'That  you  are  sincere  in  your  oonfidence  in  Joseph 
Smith,  and  in  your  own  pretensions,'  he  liTites  to  him,  'I  believe  and  ac- 
knowledge; but  at  the  same  time,  that  you  ace  leading  confiding  thousands 
to  misery  and  ruin  Is  evident ...  I  admire  your  geniQS,  but  I  deplore  i^  exercise. 
...  I  admire  the  industry  of  jour  people,  their  notable  labOTS,  and  their  general 
sinoerity;  but  I  deplore  their  delusion,  and  I  denounce  their  deceivers.'  Hit 
book  is  dedicated  VTo  the  honest  believers  in  Mormofiism,'  and  he  says  to 
them:  'In  writing  tiie  following  work  I  was  not  actuated  by  the  baae  d^ign 
of  helping  to  malign  an  unpopular  people,  nor  by  the  unworthy  o|ie  of  ad- 
niiuistering  to  a  mere  idle  curioaity.'  John  Hyde  waa  bom  in  England,  in 
1833,  and  joined  the  Mormona  there  when  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  waa  al- 
most immediately  ordained  a  priest  and  began  to  praach.  Xa  1851  he  was 
ordained  one  of  the  seventies,  an  oMce  of  equal  power  but  inferior  jurisdic- 
tion to  that  ot  one  of  the  twelve,  and  joined  John  Taylor  in  France.  With 
about  400  Mormon  oonverts  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  Feb.  1853^  visited  Nau- 
voo,  and  thence  crossed  the  plains  in  company  with  2,500  brethren  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  he  married  and  began  teaching  schooL  In  Feb.  1854  he  was  'in- 
itis^  into  the  mysteriea  of  the  Mormon  endowment,'  became  ahaken  in  the 
faith,  and  the  following  year,  having  accepted  a  mission  to  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, he  threw  off  Mormonism  and  preached  and  wrote  against  it  instead  of 
for  it.  In  his  book  he  gives  a  description  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  185$-^,  a  chap- 
ter entitled  'Practical  Polygamy,' and  others  on  Mormon  Mysteries,  Educa- 
tion, Brigham  Young,  Book  of  Mormon,  Theoretical  Polycamy,  and  Sup- 
pression of  Mormonism.  Hyde's  book  would  be  quite  useful  ware  he  not  so 
loose  about  his  dates:  it  would  am>ear  from  the  way  he  throws  statements 
together  that  in  the  aosence  of  a  ante  he  guessed  at  it. 

Still  another  atyle  of  book  is  that  of  Jolm  D.  Lee,  purporting  to  hav^ 
been  written  by  him,  but  aa  a  matter  of  fact  written  for  the  inost  part  by 
W.  W.  Bishop  while  Lee  was  in  prison  condenmed  to  death,  f  he  work,  there- 
fore, thouffh  the  story  of  a  Mormon,  and  of  one  who  under  the  circumstances 
could  not  DC  expected  to  be  very  friendly,  is  not  bv  a  Mormon.  The  boo|c 
is  not  essentially  different  from  the  matter  published  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  time  of  Lee  s  execution,  under  the  Uiie  of  *  Confessioi^.'    Lee  g^vea  the 
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iakeia  for  the  original.  The  quality  of  impudeuco 
appears  as  fully  in  the  second  Bennett  as  in  tl^  fir^t.^ 

As  I  have  before  observed,  the  I^isfortunes  of  the 
saints  by  no  means  dampened  their  ardor,  or  imppv- 
erished  them  as  a  sppiety.  Some  lost  their  all;  in 
that  case  the  others  helped  them.     Old  scores  were 

•torv  of  hit  lile,  ninply  sad  lumertly  ^aoogh;  tp  this  is  9fid^  fui  acoomit  of 
the  Mountaui  Meadow  massacre,  and  of  the  i^rrest,  trial,  and  execation  of 
Lee.  He  w^  s^  native  of  lUinoiB,  bom  in  1812,  worked  hard  and  with  suc- 
cess while  a  young  mioi,  became  an  enthpsisatic  Mormon  in  1637,  and  went 
tp  Apsaonri.  Wiu^  everything  there  he  was  nighly  delighted;  he  attended 
devoutly  all  l^e  services  of  we  church,  and  was  duly  promoted.  He  was 
vitb  his  people  at  Kanvoo,  migcate4  with  them  to  Utah,  and  ^as  adopted 
by  Brigham  Young.  In  1877  he  was  executed  for  participation  in  the  Moun- 
ttyu  Meadow  massacre,  excusing  himself  while  cursing  otiiers. 

Mormowm  and  the  Mormons;  A  HisioncoU  View  of  the  rise  and  progre;^ 
qf  the^c^  aelf-ttyled  Latter-day  Saints;  by  Daniel  P,  Kidaer,  is  trie  title 
of  a  16mo  voL  of  342  pages,  published  in  Kew  York,  and  beojing  no  date, 
though  entered  for  cogyr|ght  m  the  year  1842.  Mr  Kidder  oertamly  wrote 
a  book  on  short  acquamtance  with  the  subject;  as  he  savs  up  to  Nov.  1840, 
he  knew  little  about  it  On  the  13th  of  that  month  he  found  himself 
on  board  a  Mormon  steamboat  called  the  FuUon  City,  on  Idie  Mississippi  River, 
bound  for  Kauvoo.  Nearly  all  the  passengers  and  crew  were  Mormous. 
Desirous  of  knowing  more  of  them,  and  holdmg  to  the  maxim  tbat  by  teacl^- 
iDf  most  is  to  be  learned,  he  procured  copies  oi  the  Book  qf  Mormon,  Doe- 
trwe  and  Covenants,  Howe*s  Mormonism  Unveiled,  and  CorriWs  Bri^  His- 
tory,  and  seating  bimsplf  before  them  made  his  book,  whi<^  consists  chiefly 
of  extracts  from  the  above  sources  tied  together  with  occasional  remarks 
neither  startling  nor  originaL  In  Nauvoo,  without  date,  but  probably  about 
1 841,  were  published  two  chapters  of  nonsense  abont  women  ana  their  relations 
and  duties  to  men,  entitled,  An  Extract  from  a  Manuscript  entitled  The 
Peace-maker^  or  the  Doctrines  of  the  MiUennium,  being  a  Treatise  on  Religion 
and  Jurisprudence,  or  a  New  System  qf  Religion  and  Politics.  For  God,  my 
Country,  fmd  my  Bights,  By  Adney  Hay  Jacobs  an  Israelite,  and  a  Shepfierd 
qf  Imud.  Ifauvoo,  lU.  J,  Smith,  Printer,  In  a  preface  the  reader  is  told: 
'The  author  of  this  wori^  is  not  a  Mormon,  although  it  is  printed  by  their  press. ' 

I'ln  a  letter  to  the  prophet  dated  October  24,  1843,  which  has  become 
quite  famous,  James  A.  Bennett  pretends  to  have  been  baptized  by  Brigham 
xouns,  a  eeremony  that  he  alludes  to  as  'a  clorious  frolic  in  the  clear  blue 
ocean^with  *your  most  excellent  and  wc^thy  friend,  President  B.  Young.' 
'Nothing  of  this  kind,*  he  goes  on  to  fakv»  'would  in  the  least  attach  me  to 
your  person  or  cause.  I  am  capable  of  being  a  most  nndeyiating  friend, 
without  being  governed  by  the  smallest  religions  influence. .  .1  say,  &erefore, 
go  ahead,  yon  have  my  gopd  ^Irishes.  You  Juiow  Mahomet  had  his  right-hand 
man,'  etc  Smith  reified  st  length  in  a  religio-philosophio  strain.  More  hs^ 
been  madp  of  this  conDespondem;e  than  it  deserves.  It  was  printed  in  Times 
ami  Seasons,  iv.  371-3,  in  Cor,  between  Joseph  Smith..,  nentworth.,, and 
. . ,  Calhoun,  as  wdl  as  in  Mackaifs  The  Mormons,  %nd  Smucker*s  Hist.  Mor, 
See  also  Edi'nburah  Bemew,  April  1854,  334.  Miu^kay  observes:  '  Josej^'s  re- 
ply to  this  singular  and  too  candid  epistle  W9s  quite  as  singular  and  inflnitely 
more  anmsing.  Josef^  was  too  cunning  a  man  to  accept,  in  plain  terms,  the 
rude  bnt  serviceable  offer;  ^d  he  rebuked  the  vanitv  and  presumption  of 
Mr  Bennett,  while  dexterously  retaining  him  for  future  use.'  All  this 
would  have  some  si^fnificsnce  n  Smith  had  been  in  the  least  deceived,  or 
had  the  writer  of  this  hUer  and  the  prigim^  rascal  been  one. 
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cancelled,  old  debts  forgiven."  There  were  no  great 
riches  among  them;  yet  he  who  had  nothing  could 
not  be  called  poor  amid  such  surroundings.  Head 
over  ally  temporal  and  spiritual^  was  Joseph  Smith, 
not  only  prophet  and  president,  but  general  and 
mayor."  He  had  now  approached  the  summit  of  his 
career,  and  for  a  brief  space  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
his  fame,  wealth,  and  power  in  some  degree  of  qmet 
They  were  salutary  lessons  that  the  prophet  and 
his  people  had  received  in  Missouri,  and  for  a  time 
their  speech  and  manner  were  less  arrogant  than  of 
old.  But  soon  prosperity  was  far  greater  here  than 
ever  before,  ana  as  with  Israel  of  old  the  chastise- 
ments of  the  Lord  were  soon  forgotten.  From  the 
moment  they  crossed  the  river  from  Missouri  into 
Illinois  their  position  as  men  and  members  of  the 
commonwealth  was  changed.  In  the  one  state  they 
were  regarded  as  fanatics,  dangerous  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  people,  having  associated  assassins  to 
do  their  bidding,  and  holding  to  a  doctrine  of  divine 
inheritance  with  regard  to  all  that  country;  in  the 

^  'At  the  conference  in  April  1840,  the  prophet  delivered  »  lengtiiy  ad- 
dress upon  the  history  and  condition  of  the  saints.  He  reminded  the  breth- 
ren that  all  had  sufiered  alike  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  had  been  brought  to  a  common  level  by  persecution;  that  many  of  the 
brethren  were  owin^  debts  that  they  had  been  forced  to  contract  in  order  to 
get  out  of  MiBsoun  alive.  He  considered  it  was  unchrirtian-like  for  the 
brethren  to  demand  the  payment  of  such  debts;  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
screen  any  one  from  the  just  payment  of  his  debts,  but  he  did  think  that  it 
would  be  for  the  glorv  of  the  Kingdom  if  the  p^ple  would,  of  their  own  will, 
freely  forgive  each  other  for  all  their  existing  indebtedness,  one  to  the  other, 
then  renew  their  covenants  with  almischty  wd  and  with  each  other;  refrain 
from  evil,  and  live  their  relijrion;  by  this  means,  God*s  holy  spirit  would  sup- 
port and  bless  the  people.  The  people  were  then  asked  if  they  were  in  favor 
of  thus  brinffinf;  about  the  year  of  jubilee.  All  that  felt  so  inclined  were 
asked  to  make  it  known  by  raising  their  hands;  eveiy  hand  in  the  andienoe 
was  raised.'  The  prophet  then  declared  all  debts  of  the  saints,  to  and  from 
each  other,  forgiven  and  cancelled.  He  then  gave  the  following  words  of 
advice  to  the  people:  *I  wish  you  all  to  know  tlmt  because  you  were  justified 
in  taking  property  from  your  enemies  while  engaged  in  war  in  Missouri, 
which  was  needed  to  support  you,  there  is  now  a  different  condition  of  things 
existins^.  We  are  no  longer  at  war,  and  you  must  stop  stealing.  When  toe 
rieht  time  comes  we  will  go  in  force  and  take  the  whole  state  of  MissoorL  It 
belongs  to  us  as  an  inheritr^oe;  but  I  want  no  more  petty  stealing.'  Lee*M 
Mormonisnif  110-11. 

'^  Smith  was  first  mayor.  Feb.  1,  IB41,  Bennett  was  elected  mayor  anA 
00  continued  till  May  19,  1842,  when  Smith  again  fthsnmed  the  offioe. 
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other  they  were  esteemed  as  hard-working  and  thrifty 
American  citizens,  whose  votes,  to  the  party  in  power, 
were  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  baptist  or  the 
methodist. 

Such  was  their  past  and  present  status  in  the  com- 
munity. They  were  now  treated,  politically  and 
socially,  with  consideration,  especially  by  politicians. 
Thomas  Carlin,  governor  of  Illinois,  was  their  friend, 
and  granted  them  all  the  privileges  they  asked;  Rob- 
ert Lucas,  governor  of  Iowa,  was  their  friend,  and 
promised  them  the  protection  due  to  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  of  whatsoever  religion,  creed, 
superstition,  fanaticism,  craze,  or  whatever  people 
might  choose  to  call  it. 

But  soon  there  came  a  governor,  named  Thomas 
Ford,  who  knew  not  Joseph.  He  was  a  well  meaning 
man  enough,  not  blood-thirsty  like  Boggs,  nor  strong 
and  cool-headed  like  Carlin,  nor  yet  a  man  of  positive 
action  and  opinion  like  Lucas;  still.  Ford  was  not  a 
bad  man,  and  if  the  saints  had  conducted  themselves 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  they  might  in 
time,  perhaps,  have  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the 
people.  But  prosperity  seemed  as  fatal  to  them  as 
adversity  was  profitable.  All  the  best  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  now  theirs,  and  again  Jeshurun  waxed  fat 
and  kicked,  revelations  becoming  less  frequent  as  the 
cares  of  this  world,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
pride  of  life  crept  in  among  the  people. 

The  city  charter  of  Nauvoo"^  allowed  the  enact- 
ment of  any  laws  not  in  conflict  with  those  of  the 
state  or  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  that  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  might  be  issued  in  all  cases  aris- 
ing under  city  ordinance.    In  the  interpretation  of  this 

^  Describing  Naavoo  at  this  period,  linforth  remarks:  '  Before  the  close 
of  1842  a  vast  improTement  had  takea  place.  The  city,  which  then  extended 
3  or  4  miles  on  the  river,  and  about  the  same  distance  back,  had  been  rega- 
larhr  laid  off  into  blocks,  containing  4  lots  of  11  bv  12  rods  each,  between  700 
and  800  houses  had  been  erected,  and  the  population  numbered  about  15,000. 
Two  steam-mills  and  2  printing-presses  existed,  and  buildings  for  various 
manufactures  were  rapidly  goinff  up.  In  the  mean  time  the  temple  and 
Kauvoo  House  were  progressmg.^ i^^mte/rotn  Liverpool  to  0. 8,  L.  VaUey,  62. 
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Erovision  the  aaints  allowed  themaelyes  rather  a  wide 
ititude,  even  assumiog  authority  opposed  to  supericn: 
powers,  and  sometimeB  queatiQuiog  thq  vali4ity  of  stat^ 
documents  not  countersigned  by  the  mayor  of  Nau  voo. 
The  counties  surrounding  Happoclc,  in  w]iich  ^as  Nau- 
voo,  were  fearful  of  the  prosperity  of  the  saints,  and  of 
their  political  influence;  there  were  wgry  words  and 
bickerings  between  the  opposing  societies,  and  then 
blows.  The  old  Missouri  feud  was  kept  alive  by  suits 
instituted  against  Smith  and  others.^'  An  attempt 
made  to  assassinate  Governor  Boggs  was,  of  course, 
charged  to  the  Mormons,  and  probsibly  with  truth. 
In  fact,  if  we  may  belipve  their  enemie§,  they  did  not 
deny  it.  Boggs  had  unlawfully  ordered  all  the  ]^or- 
mons  in  Missouri  killed  if  they  did  not  leave  ^he 
state;  why  had  not  thpy  the  same  rigl^t,  tjiey  arguecf, 
to  break  the  law  and  kUl  him  V 

Among  the  reports  circplated,  besides  those  of 
assassination  and  att^mpte4  assassination,  the  follow* 
ing  will  serve  as  specimens:  That  the  plan  of  Smith 

1'  When  on  his  return  from  Quincy,  to  which  place  he  had  accompanied 
Hyrum  Smith  and  W^Uiam  Law,  who  were  on  a  misaion  to  the  east,  Joseph 
was  arrested  the  5th  of  Jime,  1341,  on  a  warrant  ^n  Got.  (Vlin  \o  deliver 
him  to  the  Missoori  state  authorities.  In  return,  Joseph  Smith  brought  suit 
against  J.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  G.  Wilson  £or  false  impriaonment  This  •■ 
well  as  other  afEairs  of  the  kind  kept  up  a  bitter  excitement. 

^*0n  the  6th  of  May,  1S42,  Gov.  Boggs  was  fired  at  ihrough  a  window, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed.  The  crime  was  charged  to  Q.  {*.  ^ock- 
^eU, '  vith  the  connivance  and  under  the  instructions  of  Joseph  Smith. '  Ilyde^s 
MoiTnonismj  105,  206.  Boggs  swore  he  believed  Smith  a  party  to  the  at- 
tempted assassination,  and  instituted  legal  proceedings.  Machay's  The  Mor- 
mom,  139.  Bennett,  Hist,  ^cUntSf  231-2.  labors  hard  to  prove  that  Smith 
wanted  Boggs  kHled,  and  said  as  much,  which  it  seems  to  me  few  would  deny. 
Bennett  states  that  in  1341  Smith  prophesied  that  BoKg^  would  die  by  yiolept 
hands  within  a  year.  '  Ip  the  jspring  of  the  year  1 842  Smith  ofiered  a  reward  of 
fopo  to  any  man  who  would  secretly  assassinate  Gov.  Boggs. '  Joseph  O.  Boggs, 
brother  <i  the  governor,  writes  Bennett,  Sept.  12,  IBA2,  '  W^  liave  now  m 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  Smith  and  Rockwell.'  /a.,  286.  Rockwell  was  arrestea, 
discharged,  and  went  to  Utah.  '  Brigham  has  had  him  into  the  pulpit,'  says 
Hyde,  *  to  address  the  meetings. '  We  read :  '  Orin  Porter  Rockwell,  the  &Ior- 
tnon  confined  Ia  odj:  coonj^  jail  some  time  since  for  the  attempted  assassination 
of  ex-governor  Boggs,  was  indicted  by  our  last  grand  jury  for  escaping  from  the 
county  jiUl  some  weeks  since,  and  sent  to  Clay  Qounty  for  tri^  pwipg,  how- 
ever, to  some  informality  in  the  proceedings,  ne  was  remanded  to  this  county 
again  for  triaL  There  was  not  sufficjenjb  proof  addjQced  against  hjm  to  justify 
an  indictment  for  shooting  at  ex-gpvemor  Boggs;  and  tbe  grand  iury,  there- ' 
fore,  did  not  indict  him  for  that  ofonce.'  IndependaU  Expositor;  jNik$*  jS^yis- 
ter,  Sept.  30, 1843. 
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wad  to  take  the  county,  then  the  state,  after  that  the 
United  States,  and  finally  the  whole  world;  that  any 
section  making  a  move  against  the  saints  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  Danites;  that  Smith  declared  his 
roph^cies  superior  to  law,  and  threatened  that  if  not 
et  alone  he  would  prove  a  second  Mahomet,  and  send 
streams  of  blood  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
sea. 

In  an  address  to  the  saints  at  Nauvoo,  September 
1, 1842,  Joseph  stated  that  on  account  of  the  enemies 
in  pursuit  of  him,  both  in  Missouri  and  in  Illinois,  he 
deemed  it  best  to  retire  for  a  time,  and  seek  safety.^ 
He  ordered  his  debts  paid  as  they  fell  due,  his  prop- 
erty to  be  sold  if  necessary  to  i!o^t  requirements, 
and  exhorted  all  officers  to  be  faithful  to  their  trust. 
"When  the  storm  is  past  I  will  return,"  he  said;  "And 
as  for  perils,  they  seem  small  things  to  me,  for  the 
envy  and  wrath  of  man  have  been  nav  dommon  lot  all 
the  days  of  my  life."  And  again:  "  v  erily  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  let  the  work  of  my  temple,  and  all  the  works 
which  I  have  appointed  unto  you,  be  continued  and 
not  cease.  Let  all  the  retards  be  had  in  order,  that 
thoy  may  be  put  in  the  archives  of  my  holy  templa 
I  will  write  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  time  to  time 
and  send  it  to  you  by  mail.  I  now  close  my  letter  fin* 
the  present,  for  the  wartit  of  more  time,  for  the  enemy 
is  on  the  alert;  and  as  the  savior  said,  the  prince  of 
this  World  cometh,  but  he  hath  nothing  in  me." 

Five  days  later  the  prophet  sent  an  address  te  the 
saints,  mainly  tofuching  the  baptism  for  the  dead,  of  • 
which  more  hereafter.  "Now  what  do  we  hear  in  the 
gospiel  which  We  have  received?  A  voice  of  gladness  1 
A  Voice  of  mercy  from  heaven;  aUd  a  voice  of  truth 
out  of  the  earth,  glad  tidings  for  the  desad;  a  voice 
of  gkdness  for  the  living  and  dead;  gkd  tidings  of 
g]i^eat  joy.  And  a^^  what  do  #e  hear?  Glad  timngs 
from  Ctfmok*aht  Moroni,  an  angd  from  heaven,  de- 
claring the  fulfilment  of  the  prophets — the  book  to 
be  i^vealed.     A  voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  wildemesB 
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of  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  declaring  the  three  wit- 
nesses to  bear  record  of  the  book.  The  voice  of  Mi- 
chael on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  detecting  the 
devil  when  he  appeared  as  an  angel  of  light.  The 
voice  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  in  the  wilderness  be- 
tween Harmony,  Susquehanna  county,  and  Colesville, 
Boone  county,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  declaring 
themselves  as  possessing  the  keys  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times.  And 
again,  the  voice  of  Grod  in  the  chamber  of  old  Father 
Whitmer,  in  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  and  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  places,  through  all  the  travels 
and  tribulations  of  this  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints." 

We  come  now  to  a  most  momentous  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  to  the  most  important  act  of 
the  prophet  during  the  entire  course  of  his  wonderful 
life,  to  the  act  ot  all  others  pregnant  with  mighty 
results,  if  we  except  the  primary  proceedings  relative 
to  the  sacred  book  and  its  translation. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  plates  of  Mor- 
mon had  been  revealed  to  Joseph,  during  which  time 
he  had  suffered  divers  and  continued  persecution. 
He  and  his  followers  had  been  reviled  and  spit  upon 
from  the  beginning;  some  of  them  had  been  robbed, 
and  beaten,  hunted  down,  imprisoned,  and  slain. 
Yet  they  had  prospered;  the  church  had  rapidly 
increased,  and  its  members  were  blessed  with  plenty. 
Their  neighbors  spoke  much  evil  of  them  and  com- 
mitted many  violent  acts.  The  saints  were  exceed- 
ingly annoying;  they  voted  solid  and  claimed  the 
whole  world  as  theirs,  including  Jackson  county, 
Missouri;  they  were  wild  in  their  thoughts,  extrava- 
gant in  their  pretensions,  and  by  no  means  temperate 
an  the  use  ot  their  tongues;  they  were  not  always 
prudent;  they  were  not  always  without  reproach. 

Just  how  far  certain  members  or  leaaers  erred, 
bringing  evil  on  all,  it  is  impossible  at  this  day  to 
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determine.  The  evideDce  comes  to  us  In  the  form 
of  rumors,  general  assertions,  and  bold  statements 
from  the  mouths  of  men  filled  with  deadly  hate,  and 
cannot  be  altogether  trusted.  Some  of  these  have  said  , 
that  the  leaders  of  the  church,  finding  their  power 
over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  their  female  associ- 
ates so  ffreatly  increased,  so  rapidly  becoming  abso- 
lute, could  not  resist  temptation,  but  fell  into  grievous 
sins  like  Jeroboam  and  David,  and  were  thereby 
obliged  to  adopt  some  plan  either  to  cover  or  make 
right  their  conduct. 

It  was  easy  for  the  gentiles  to  make  such  a  charge" 
appear  plausible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  about 
this  time  the  doctrine  of  plurality  of  wives  as  prac- 
tised and  promulgated  in  the  scriptures  attracted 
much  attention.  Most  of  the  other  acts,  customs, 
and  ordinances  of  the  old  and  new  testaments  had 
been  adopted  in  common  with  those  contained  in  the 
book  of  Mormon  by  the  latter-day  church;  why 
should  not  this?  Wives  and  concubines  without  re- 
striction had  been  permitted  to  the  worthy  men  of 
old;  the  holy  scriptures  had  nowhere  condemned  the 
custom ;  God  had  at  no  time  ordered  otherwise.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  in  the  line  of  example  and 
duty;  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  the  holy  fabric 
symmetrical  and  complete.  True,  it  was  not  now  in 
vogue  with  either  Jews  or  Christians;  but  neither 
were  miracles  nor  special  revelations.  Surely,  if  God 
disapproved,  he  would  have  so  declared;  his  com- 
mands he  makes  clear;  particularly  acts  heinous  in  his 
sight  he  denounces  loudly  and  with  many  repetitions. 

Thus  argued  the  elders.  They  did  not  consider,  nor 
indeed  care  for,  the  fact  that,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  intellectual  progress,  the  revival  of  polygamy, 
or  concubinage,  in  common  with  other  practices  of 
the  half-savage  Hebrews,  was  a  retrogression,  a  turn- 
ing back  toward  savagism.  They  found  it  sanctioned 
in  the  holy  book  in  use  by  the  most  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  they  felt  themselves  able  to  make 
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it  appear  plausible.  If  any  had  the  right  to  adopt  pctft 
of  the  bible  as  their  rule  of  cooduct,  accepting  it  all  as 
true,  they  claimed  the  right  to  adopt  the  whole  of  it 
for  their  rule  of  conduct  if  they  chose.  It  was  civil- 
ization, and  not  the  holy  scriptures,  that  forbade 
polygamy,  and  they  cared  very  little  comparatively 
for  civilization. 

Finally,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1843,  while  the  chief 
men  of  the  church  were  thinking  the  mattei*  over, 
though  saying  little  even  among  themselves,  it  is 
stated  that  there  came  to  Joseph  a  revelation,  the  last 
of  the  prophet's  revelations  of  which  there  is  any 
record. 

"Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  my  servant 
Joseph,  that  inasmuch  as  you  have  inquired  of  my 
hand  to  know  and  understand  wherein  I,  the  Lord, 
justified  my  servants  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  as 
also  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon,  my  servants,  as  touch- 
ing the  principles  and  doctrine  of  their  having  many 
wives  and  concubines:  Behold!  and  lo,  I  am  the  Liotd 
thy  God,  and  will  answer  thee,  as  touching  this  matter. 

"Abraham  received  concubines',  and  they  hate  him 
children,  and  it  was  accounted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness, because  they  were  given  unto  him,  and  he  abode 
in  my  law;  as  Isaac  also,  and  Jacob,  did  none  other 
things  than  that  which  they  were  commanded. 
David  also  received  many  wives  and  concubines,  as 
also  Solomon,  and  Moses,  my  servant,  as  ei&o  many 
others  of  my  servants,  from  the  beginning  of  (a*eati(!>Q 
until  this  time,  and  in  notiiing  did  they  sin^  save  in 
those  things  which  they  received  not  of  me. 

"David's  wives  and  concubines  were  given  unto  him 
of  me  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  my  servant,  and  others 
of  the  prophets  who  had  the  keys  of  this  power;  and 
in  none  of  these  things  did  he  sin  against  Aie,  save  in 
the  case  of  Uriah  and  his  wife ;  and,  therefore,  he  heAk 
fallen  from  his  exaltation,  and  received  his  portion; 
and  he  shall  not  inherit  them  out  of  the  world,  for  I 
gave  them  unto  another,  saith  the  Lord 
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"Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  a  commandment  I  give 
unto  mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  your  wife,  whom 
I  have  given  unto  you,  that  she  stay  herself,  and  par^ 
take  not  of  that  which  I  commanded  you  to  offer  unto 
her;  for  I  did  it,  saith  the  Lord,  to  prove  you  all^  as^ 
I  did  Abraham,  and  that  I  might  require  an  offers 
ing  at  your  hand  by  convenant  and  sacrifice;  and  let 
mine  handmaid,  Emma.  Smith,  receive  all  those  that 
have  been  given  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who* 
are  virtuous  and  pure  before  me. 

''And  I  command  mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,,  to^ 
abide  and  cleave  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  to  none 
else.  And  again,  verily,  I  say,  let  mine  handmaid 
forgive  my  servant  Joseph  his  trespasses,  and  then 
shall  she  be  forgiven  her  trespasses,  wherein  she  hath 
trespassed  against  me ;  and  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will 
bless  her  and  multiply  her,  and  make  her  heart  to  re- 
joice. 

''And  again,  as  pertaining  to  tlie  law  of  the  priest- 
hood: if  any  man  espouse  a  virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse 
another,  and  the  first  give  her  consent;  and  if  he 
espouse  the  second,  and  they  are  virgins,  and  have 
vowed  to  no  other  man,  then  he  is  justified;  he  can- 
not commit  adultery,  for  they  are  given  unto  him; 
for  he  cannot  commit  adultery  with  that  belonging 
unto  him,  and  to  none  else;  and  if  he  have  ten  virgins 
given  unto  him  by  this  law  he  cannot  commit  adultery, 
for  they  belong  to  him,  and  they  are  given  unto  him ; 
therefore  he  is  justified." 

It  is  said  that  as  early  as  1831  the  will  of  the  Lord 
in  this  respect  had  been  revealed  to  Joseph.  In 
translating  the  bible  he  had  come  upon  the  passages 
relating  to  plural  wives  and  concubines,  and  had  in- 
quired of  the  Lord  what  he  should  do.  He  was  told 
to  wait,  and  not  make  the  matter  public  then,  the  peo- 
ple not  yet  having  faith  to  receive  it.  It  was  one  of 
the  severest  trials  the  church  had  yet  been  called  upon 
to  undergo,  and  the  wisest  circumspection  was  neces- 
sary lest  Joseph  should  be  repudiated  by  his  followers 

Bm.  Ux4B.  U 
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as  a  false  prophet.  So  he  approached  persons  singly, 
first  the  man  of  the  family  and  then  the  woman.  In 
1841  Joseph  began  to  take  to  himself  plural  wives, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  some  of  the  others. 
Finally,  in  order  that  all  might  know  that  he  was  not 
acting  on  his  own  responsibility  alone,  the  revelation 
came,  sanctioning  and  enforcing  the  system.  This,  as 
I  have  given  it,  is  the  orthodox  and  authorized  ex- 
planation of  the  matter. 

Thus  came  to  the  saints  the  doctrine  of  polygamy, 
first  to  the  leaders  and  for  a  time  kept  secret,  and 
finally  to  the  whole  church,  as  one  of  its  most  prom- 
inent tenets."  For  years  it  was  known  only  to  a  few, 
and  it  was  not  formally  promulgated  until  after  the 
great  exodus,  when  the  church  had  become  well  es- 
tablished in  the  valleys  of  the  Yutas.^ 

There  were  several  reasons  for  adopting  this  course. 
First,  the  hate  and  obloquy  which  would  be  engendered 
by  its  publication,  and  the  wide-spread  and  bitter  oppo- 
sition it  would  meet.  The  work  of  missionaries  in  the 
field  would  greatly  suflfer.  Many  in  the  church  would 
oppose  it;  women  would  rebel,  while  their  sisters 
throughout  Christendom  would  hold  them  in  derision. 
It  was  all  so  new  and  strange.  Even  in  theory  it 
was  startling  enough;  but  put  it  in  practice,  and  who 
could  foretell  the  result?     The  very  foundations  of 

**  John  Hyde  mentioos  a  previont  revelatioQ.  He  says  tiiat  about  the 
year  1838  *  Smith  pretended  to  obtain  a  revelation  from  Qod  anthorizing  him 
to  practise  polygamy,  and  began  to  practise  it  accordingly. '  Mormonismy  203. 
See  also  Slater's  Mormoniam,  84,  and  Deseret  News,  Oct.  22,  1870.  There  is 
no  tmth  whatever  in  this  assertion.  And  yet  John  Hvde  is  regarded  as  pretty 
ffood  authority;  but  in  this  loose  way  thousands  of  false  statements  have 
been  made  regarding  the  secrets  of  the  saints. 

^*ThiB  revelation  was  first  published  in  the  Deserei  News  In  1862,  and 
next  in  the  Millennial  Star  at  Liverpool,  England,  in  1853.  It  is  given  entire 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  EcUnburgh  Review  of  April  1854, 335,  says,  *Noc 
many  months  have  yet  passed  since  the  Mormon  leaders  have  decided  on  a 
bolder  policy  and  liave  publicly  avowed  this  portion  of  the  system,' i^ich 
shows  that  the  fact  of  publication  was  not  generally  known  to  the  ^ntile  Bnro- 
pean  world  until  two  years  after  the  official  notice  in  Salt  Lake  Ci<^  appeared. 
Copies  of  it  will  ako  be  found  in  Doc,  and  Gov.,  423-^;  Taung^s  W{fe  No. 
19,  77-86;  Ferris'  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  tmp,;  Burton's  Citiy  cf  the  Saints, 
451-7;  Tucker's  Mormonism,  172-82;  Smithes  Rise,  Prog,  and  Travels,  42-8; 
Pearl  of  Great  Pi-ice,  64-70:  Stenhous^s  TeU  It  AU,  135-8;  and  SteiUMm's 
Expos6  qf  Polygamy,  2^1~Vi, 
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the  church  might  thereby  be  broken  up.  If  it  must 
needs  be,  then  let  discretion  be  used.  Let  the  mat- 
ter be  broken  to  the  church  as  it  is  able  to  receive  it; 
let  the  system  be  introduced  gradually,  and  practised 
secretly;  by  the  chief  men  at  first,  and  later  by  all.^ 
It  was  indeed  a  heavy  load  that  thejsaints  thus  took 
upon  themselves,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  or  in  the  service  of  Satan.     Up  to  this 

*  It  is  denied  by  some  that  polygamy  was  practised  bv  the  Mormons  at 
this  date.  Id  the  Deaeret  News  of  Oct.  22,  1879,  are  several  statements  under 
oath  to  the  effect  that  between  1840  and  1843  Joseph  taocht  the  doctrine  of 
celestial  or  plural  marriage,  that  several  women  were  sealed  to  him  according 
to  this  doctrine,  and  this  with  the  consent  of  Joseph's  wife,  Emma  Smith. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  in  the  Soli  Lake  City  Tribune,  Oct.  3,  1879, 
that  Emma  denied  that  her  husband  was  ever  married  to  another,  or  that,  so 
far  as  she  knew,  he  ever  hod  improper  relations  with  any  woman.  Elder  Pratt 
reported  at  Piano,  111.,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  several  instances  of  Joseph's 
having  had  wives  sealed  to  him,  one  at  least  as  earl^  as  April  5, 184 1 .  *  Smith 
introduced  (at  Nauvoo)  the  system  of  spiritual  wifeism,  and  had  largely  in- 
creased lus  household  by  celestial  ensealment.  This  was  the  preliminary  step 
of  polygamy,  or  its  practical  adoption,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  revealed 
as  a  tenet  in  the  Mormon  creed.'  Tucker' a  Mormonism,  170.  The  revelation 
was  written  after  he  had  taken  other  wives.  StenhoaWa  ExposS  of  Polt/gamt/, 
70.  Jos.  Smith  adopts  it  and  is  sealed  to  Eliza  Snow.  TuUidge'a  Life  of 
Young,  SuppL  22.  In  a  letter  to  the  Deaertt  Netoa,  Oct  22,  1879,  Eliza  R. 
Snow  si^ns  ner  name  as  'a  wife  of  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet.'  *Brigham 
Yoimg  oelivered  over  to  Jo  Smith  all  his  wives  except  one,  and  soon  after 
Smith  had  a  revelation  that  Young  should  be  his  successor  as  head  of  tho 
church.'  SlcUer^a  Mormoniam,  84.  John  D.  Lee  says:  'I  understood  that 
Brig.  Young*s  wife  was  sealed  to  Joseph.  After  his  death  Briff.  Younff  told 
me  that  Joseph's  time  on  earth  was  short,  and  that  the  Lord  allowed  him 
privileges  that  we  could  not  have.'  Mormoniam,  147.  Jos.  Smith  had  taken 
some  more  wives,  but  the  revelation  required  t^t  he  should  do  it  without 
publicity  (for  fear  of  the  mob).  JOcharaa*  Beminiacencea,  MS.,  18.  'Joseph 
Smith  lost  his  life  entirely  through  attempting  to  persuade  a  Mrs  Dr  Foster, 
at  Nauvoo,  that  it  was  the  will  of  Ood  she  should  become  his  spiritual  wife; 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  her  husband,  Dr  Foster,  but  only  to  become  his  in 
time  for  etemi^.  This  nefarious  offer  she  confessed  to  her  husband.  Some 
others  of  a  siuiilar  nature  were  discovered,  and  Dr  Foster,  William  Law,  and  - 
others  began  to  expose  Smith.  Their  paper  was  burned,  type  and  press  de- 
molished, for  which  Smith  was  arrestea,  and  afterward  shot  by  Missourians, 
at  CSarthage,  111.'  Hyde' a  Mormoniam,  85. 

'  Smith  and  Noble  repaired  by  night  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
Noble's  sister  was  sealed  to  Smith  by  Noble,  and  the  latter  to  another  woman 
by  Smiths  These  were  the  first  plural  marriages,  and  a  son  born  to  Noble 
the  first  child  bom  in  polygamy.'  Young's  Wife  No,  19,  72-3.  *  That  polyg- 
amy existed  at  Nauvoo,  and  is  now  a  matter  scarcely  attempted  to  be  con- 
cealed among  the  Mormons,  is  certain.'  Ounnison'a  Mormons,  120.  On  the 
other  side,  in  Timea  and  Seaaona,  iv.  143  (March  15,  1843),  we  read,  'The 
charge  ol  advocating  a  plurality  of  wives  is  as  false  as  the  many  other  ridicu- 
lous charges  brought  against  us.'  In  Id.,  v.  474  (March  15,  1844),  Hyi'um 
Smith  declares  that  no  such  doctrine  is  taught  or  practised;  and  on  p.  715  it 
is  declared  that  'the  law  of  the  land  and  the  rules  of  the  church  do  not  allow 
one  man  to  have  more  than  one  wife  alive  at  once.'  For  additional  denials 
by  Parley  Pratt,  John  Taylor,  and  others,  see  S,  L,  Tribune,  Nov.  11,  1879. 
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time,  though  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  they  had 
not  been  m  sympathy  with  other  citizens;  though 
rehgionists,  they  were  in  deadly  opposition  to  all  other 
religions;  as  a  fraternity,  bound  by  friendly  compact, 
not  alone  spiritually  but  in  temporal  matters,  in  buying 
and  selling,  in  town-building,  farming,  and  stock-rais- 
ing, in  all  trades  and  manufactures,  they  stood  on  vant- 
age-ground. They  were  stronger  than  their  i  mmediate 
neighbors — stronger  socially,  politically,  and  indus- 
trially; and  the  people  about  them  felt  this,  and  while 
hating,  feared  them. 

It  IS  true,  that  on  their  first  arrival  in  Zion  they 
were  not  wealthy ;  neither  were  their  neighbors.  They 
were  not  highly  educated  or  refined  or  cultured; 
neither  were  their  neighbors.  They  were  sometimes 
loud  and  vulgar  of  speech ;  so  were  their  neighbors. 
Immorality  cropped  out  in  certain  quarters;  so  it  did 
among  the  ancient  Corinthians  and  the  men  of  mod- 
ern Missouri;  there  was  some  thieving  among  them; 
but  they  were  no  more  immoral  or  dishonest  than 
their  persecutors  who  made  war  on  them,  and  as 
they  thought  without  a  shadow  of  right. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  Mormons  as 
among  the  gentiles,  perhaps  among  the  Mormon 
leaders  as  among  the  gentile  leaders,  fornication  and 
adultery  were  practised.  It  has  been  so  in  other  ages 
and  nations,  in  every  age  and  nation;  it  is  so  now, 
and  is  likely  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  the  world.  But 
when  the  testimony  on  both  sides  is  carefully  weighed, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Mormons  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois  were,  as  a  class,  a  more  moral,  honest, 
temperate,  hard-working,  self-denying,  and  thrifty 
people  than  the  gentiles  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Says  John  D.  Lee  on  entering  the  Mis- 
souri fraternity  and,  at  the  time  of  this  remarking,  by 
no  means  friendly  to  the  saints,  "The  motives  of  the 
people  who  composed  my  neighborhood  were  pure; 
they  were  all  sincere  in  their  devotions,  and  tried  to 
square  their  actions  through  life  by  the  golden  rule . . . 
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The  word  of  a  Mormon  was  then  good  for  all  it  was 
pledged  to  or  for.  I  was  proud  to  be  an  associate 
with  such  honorable  people."  And  thus  Colonel 
Kane,  a  disinterested  observer,  and  not  a  Mormon : 
As  compared  with  the  other  "border  inhabitants  of 
Missouri,  the  vile  scum  which  our  society,  like  the 
great  ocean,  washes  upon  its  frontier  shores,"  the 
saints  were  "persons  of  refined  and  cleanly  habits  and 
decent  language." 

Nevertheless  the  sins  of  the  entire  section  must  be 
visited  on  them.  Were  there  any  robberies  for  miles 
around,  they  were  charged  by  their  enemies  upon  the 
Mormons;  were  there  any  house-burnings  or  assas- 
sinations anywhere  among  the  gentiles,  it  was  the 
Danites  who  did  it.  Of  all  that  has  been  laid  at  their 
door  I  find  little  proved  against  them.  The  charges 
are  general,  and  preferred  for  the  most  part  by  irre- 
sponsible men;  in  answer  to  them  they  refer  us  to  the 
records.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outrages  of  their 
enemies  are  easily  followed;  for  they  are  not  denied, 
but  are  rather  gloried  in  by  the  perpetrators.  To 
shoot  a  Mormon  was  indeed  a  distinction  coveted  by 
the  average  gentile  citizen  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
and  was  no  more  regarded  as  a  crime  than  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  Blackfoot  or  Pawnee.  Of  course  the  Mor- 
mons retaliated. 

Polygamy  was  a  heavy  load  in  one  sense;  in  another 
sense  it  was  a  bond  of  strength.  While  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  its  open  avowal  placed  the  saints  outside 
the  pale  of  respectability,  and  made  them  amenable 
to  the  law,  among  themselves  as  law-breakers,  openly 
defying  the  law,  and  placing  themselves  and  their 
religion  above  all  law,  the  very  fact  of  being  thus 
legal  offenders,  subject  to  the  penalties  and  punish- 
ments of  the  law,  brought  the  members  of  the  society 
so  acting  into  closer  relationship,  cementing  them  as 
a  sect,  and  making  them  more  dependent  on  each 
other  and  on  their  leaders.  It  is  plain  that  while 
thus  bringing  upon  themselves  ignominy  and  reproach. 
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while  laying  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
law-breakers,  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance 
toward  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived,  this  bond  of  sympathy,  of  crim- 
inalitv  if  you  will,  particularly  when  made  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  when  recognized  as  a  mandate  from 
the  almighty,  higher  than  any  human  law,  and  in 
whose  obedience  Grod  himself  was  best  pleased,  and 
would  surely  afford  protection,  could  but  prove  in  the 
end  a  bond  of  strength,  particularly  if  permitted  to 
attain  age  and  respectability  among  themselves,  and 
assume  the  form  of  a  concrete  principle  and  of  sacred 
obligation. 

If  instead  of  falling  back  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
old  testament,  and  adopting  the  questionable  practices 
of  the  half-civilized  Jews;  if  instead  of  taking  for  their 
models  Abraham,  David,  and  Solomon,  the  saints  at 
Nauvoo  had  followed  the  advice  of  Paul  to  the  saints 
at  Ephesus,  putting  away  fornication  and  all  unclean- 
ness,  and  walking  worthy  of  their  vocation,  in  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  as  children  of  light,  they  would 
probably  have  remained  in  their  beautiful  city,  and 
come  into  the  inheritance  of  their  Missouri  Zion  as 
had  been  prophesied.  Had  they  consulted  more 
closely  the  signs  of  the  times,  had  they  been  less 
orthodox  in  their  creed,  less  patriarchal  in  their  prac- 
tices, less  biblical  in  their  tenets,  less  devoted  in  their 
doctrines — ^in  a  word,  had  they  followed  more  closely 
the  path  of  worldly  wisdom,  and,  like  opposing  chris- 
tian sects,  tempered  religion  with  civilization,  giving 
up  the  worst  parts  of  religion  for  the  better  parts  of 
civilization,  I  should  not  now  be  writing  their  history, 
as  one  with  the  history  of  Utah. 

But  now  was  brought  upon  them  this  overwhelming 
issue,  which  howsoever  it  accorded  with  ancient  scrip- 
ture teachings,  and  as  they  thought  with  the  rights 
of  man,  was  opposed  to  public  sentiment,  and  to  the 
conscience  of  all  civilized  nations.  Forever  after  they 
must  have  this  mighty  obstacle  to  contend  with;  for- 
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ever  after  they  must  live  tinder  the  ban  of  the  chris- 
tian world;  though,  with  unshaken  faith  in  their 
prophet  and  his  doctrine  of  spiritual  wedlock,  they 
might  scorn  the  world's  opinion,  and  in  all  sincerity 
and  singleness  of  heart  thank  God  that  they  were 
accounted  worthy  to  have  all  manner  of  evil  spoken 
of  them  falsely. 

During  this  period  of  probation  the  church  deemed 
it  advisable  to  deny  the  charge,  notably  by  Elder 
Pratt  in  a  public  sermon,  and  also  by  Joseph  Smith. 
"Inasmuch  as  this  Church  of  Christ  has  been  re- 
proached with  the  crime  of  fornication  and  polygamy, 
we  declare  that  we  believe  that  one  man  should  have 
one  wife,  and  one  woman  but  one  husband,  except  in 
case  of  death,  when  either  is  at  liberty  to  marry 
again."**  In  the  Times  and  Seasons  of  February  1, 
1844,  we  have  a  notice  signed  by  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith:  "As  we  have  lately  been  credibly  informed 
that  an  elder  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  by  the  name  of  Hiram  Brown,  has  been 
preaching  polygamy  and  other  false  and  corrupt  doc- 
trines in  the  county  of  Lapeer,  state  of  Michigan,  this 
is  to  notify  him  and  the  church  in  general  that  he 
has  been  cut  of  from  the  church  for  his  iniquity." 

Notwithstanding  these  solemn  denials  and  denun- 
ciations in  high  places,  the  revelation  and  the  prac- 
tices which  it  sanctioned  were  not  easily  concealed.^ 
As  yet,  however,  the  calumny  of  the  gentiles  and 
the  bickering  of  the  saints  vexed  not  the  soul  of  Jo- 
seph. He  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and 
power;  his  followers  in  Europe  and  America  numbered 

^  Doetrine  and  CovenantB,  app.  331. 

•*  *It  is  believed,*  writes  Governor  Ford  not  long  afterward  to  the  Dlinois 
legislators,  'that  Joseph  Smith  had  aononnced  a  revelation  from  heaven 
sanctioning  polygamy,  ov  some  kind  of  spiritual- wife  system,  which  I  never 
could  well  understand;  but  at  any  rate,  whereby  a  man  was  allowed  one 
wife  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
others,  to  be  enjoyed  in  some  mystical  and  spiritual  mode;  and  that  he  him- 
self, and  many  of  his  followers,  had  practised  upon  the  precepts  of  this 
revelation,  by  seducing  a  large  number  of  women.'  Message  to  HI.  Sen,,  Htk 
Ass.  1st  Sess.,  6.  A  copy  ot  Ford's  message  will  be  found  in  Utah  Tracts, 
na  11. 
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more  than  a  hundred  thousand;  his  fortune  was  es« 
timated  at  a  million  dollars;  he  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  a  body  of  troops 
"which,"  remarks  an  artillery  oflScer,  from  his  own 
observation,  "would  do  honor  to  any  body  of  armed 
militia  in  any  of  the  states,  and  approximates  very 
closely  to  our  regular  forces/*  he  was  mayor  of  the 
city ;  and  now,  as  the  crowning  point  of  his  earthly 
glory,  he  was  announced  in  February  1844  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  while  Sid- 
ney Rigdon  was  named  for  vice-president.  Whether 
this  was  done  for  effect  or  in  earnest  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  for  it  appears  that  the  prophet's  head  was 
a  little  turned  about  this  time;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  people  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  believed  him 
to  be  in  earnest  Addressing  letters  to  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  near  the  close  of  1843,  he  asked  each  of 
them  what  would  be  his  rule  of  action  toward  the 
Mormons  as  a  people  should  he  be  elected  to  the 
presidency.  The  reply  in  both  cases  was  non-com- 
mittal and  unsatisfactory  ;*•  whereupon  Joseph  issues 
an  address  setting  forth  his  views  on  the  government 
and  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  foreshadows  his 
own  policy,  in  which  we  find  many  excellent  features 
and  many  absurdities.  "No  honest  man  can  doubt 
for  a  moment,"  he  says,  "but  the  glory  of  American 
liberty  is  on  the  wane;  and  that  calamity  and  con- 
fusion will  sooner  or  later  destroy  the  peace  of  the 
people.  Speculators  will  urge  a  national  bank  as  a 
savior  of  credit  and  comfort.  A  hireling  pseudo- 
priesthood  will  plausibly  push  abolition  doctrines 
and  doings  and  *  human  rights'  into  congress,  and 
into  every  other  place  where,  conquest  smefls  of  fame 
or  opposition  swells  to  popularity."** 

^Copies  of  the  correspondence  may  be  foond  in  Times  and  8eawn$t  t. 
393-6,  644-8;  Mackay*s  Tlie  Mormons,  151-62;  Olshausen,  OeschichU  der 
Mormonen,  202-19. 

**  *Now,  oh  people!'  he  continues,  'torn  nnto  the  Lord  and  live;  and  re- 
form this  nation.  Frustrate  the  designs  of  wicked  men.  Reduce  congress 
at  least  one  half.  Two  senators  from  a  state  and  two  members  to  a  million  of 
population  will  do  more  business  than  the  army  that  now  occupy  the  halls 
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The  aspirations  of  the  prophet,  pretended  or  other- 
wise, to  the  highest  office  in  the  republic,  together 
with  renewed,  and  at  this  juncture  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, claims,  pointing  toward  almost  universal  em- 
pire,^ brought  upon  him  afresh  the  rage  of  the 
surrounding  gentile  populace,  and  resulted  in  an 
awful  tragedy,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  am  now 
about  to  relate.  "The  great  cause  of  popular  fury," 
writes  Governor  Ford  shortly  after  the  occurrence, 
**  was  that  the  Mormons  at  several  preceding  elections 
had  cast  their  vote  as  a  unit;  thereby  making  the 
fact  apparent  that  no  one  could  aspire  to  the  honors 
or  offices  of  the  country,  within  the  sphere  of  their 
influence,  without  their  approbation  and  votes." 

Indeed,  a  myriad  of  evils  about  this  time  befell  the 
church,  aU  portending  bloody  destruction.    There  were 

of  tho  natioiial  legislature.  Pay  them  two  dollars  and  their  board  per 
diem,  except  Sundays;  that  is  more  than  the  farmer  gets,  and  he  lives  hon- 
estly. Curtail  the  offices  of  government  in  pay,  number,  and  power,  for 
the  Philistine  lords  have  shorn  our  nation  of  its  goodly  locks  in  the  lap  of 
Delilah.  Petition  ^our  state  legislature  to  pardon  every  convict  in  their 
several  penitentiaries,  blessing  them  as  they  go,  and  sayinff  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  €ro  thy  way  and  sin  no  more. . . Petition  also,  ye  goodly  in- 
habitants of  the  slave  states,  your  legislators  to  abolish  slavery  by  the  year 
1850,  or  now,  and  save  the  abolitionist  from  reproach  and  ruin,  infamy 
and  shame.  Pray  congress  to  pay  every  man  a  reasonable  price  for  his  slaves 
out  of  the  surplus  revenue  arismg  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  from  the 
deduction  of  pay  from  the  memwrs  of  congress. .  .Give  every  man  his  con- 
stitional  freedom,  and  the  president  full  power  to  send  an  army  to  suppress 
mobs;  and  the  states  authority  to  repeal  and  impugn  that  relic  of  folly 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  governor  of  a  state  to  make  the  demand  of 
the  president  for  troops  in  cases  of  invasion  or  rebellion.  The  governor  him- 
self may  be  a  mobber,  and  instead  of  being  punished  as  he  should  be  for 
murder  and  treason,  he  may  destroy  the  very  lives,  rights,  and  property  he 
should  protect.  Like  the  good  Samaritan,  send  every  lawyer  as  soon  as  he 
repents  and  obeys  the  ordinances  of  heaven,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  des- 
titute, without  purse  or  scrip,  pouring  in  the  oil  and  the  wme. .  .Were  I 
the  president  ot  the  United  States,  by  the  voice  of  a  virtuous  people,  I 
would  honor  the  old  paths  of  the  venerated  fathers  of  freedom;  I  would 
walk  in  the  tracks  of  tne  illustrious  patriots,  who  carried  the  ark  of  the  gov- 
ernment upon  their  shoulders  with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  the  people. . . 
When  a  neighboring  realm  petitioned  to  join  the  union  of  the  sons  of  liberty, 
my  voice  would  be,  Come;  yea,  come  Texas;  come  Mexico;  come  Canada;  and 
come  all  the  world — ^let  us  be  brethren;  let  us  be  one  great  ^unily:  and  let 
there  be  universal  peace.'  A  full  copy  of  the  address  is  given  in  Times  and 
Seeuana,  t.  62S-533;  Mackay'a  The  Ilormona,  141-51;  Hemy's  Jour,  to  0,  S, 
L.  CUy,  353-71. 

*  Two  months  after  announcing  himself  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
Joseph  again  publicly  declared  that  all  America,  from  north  to  south,  consti- 
tuted  the  Zion  of  the  saints,  theirs  by  right  of  heavenly  inheritance. 
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suits  and  counter-suits  at  law;  arrests  and  rearrests; 
scbisnQS,  apostasies,  and  expulsions;  charges  one  against 
another  of  vice  and  immorality,  Joseph  himself  being 
implicated.  Here  was  one  elder  unlawfully  trying- 
his  hand  at  revelations,  and  another  preaching  polyg- 
amy. Many  there  were  whom  it  was  necessary  not 
only  to  cut  off  from  the  church,  but  to  eradicate  with 
their  evil  influences  from  society.  Among  the  proph- 
et's most  inveterate  enemies  were  William  Law,  who 
sought  to  betray  Smith  into  the  hands  of  the  Mis- 
sourians,  and  almost  succeeded — Doctor  Foster  and 
Francis  M.  Higbee,  who  dealt  in  scandal,  charging 
Joseph,  Hyrum,  Sidney,  and  others  with  seducing 
women,  and  having  more  wives  than  one.  Suits  of 
this  kind  brought  by  the  brethren  against  each  other, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  leaders  against  high 
officials,  were  pending  in  the  Nauvoo  municipal  court 
for  over  two  years. 

Early  in  June  1844  was  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  Nauvoo  ExpodtoVy  the  publishers  being  apostate 
Mormons  and  gentiles."  The  primary  object  of  the 
publication  was  to  stir  up  strife  in  the  church,  and 
aid  its  enemies  in  their  work  of  attempted  extermina- 
tion. Its  columns  were  at  once  filled  with  foul  abuse 
of  the  prophet  and  certain  elders  of  the  church, 
assailing  their  character  by  means  of  affidavits,  and 
charging  them  with  all  manner  of  public  and  private 
crimes,  and  abusing  and  misrepresenting  the  people. 
The  city  council  met,  and  pronouncing  the  journal 
a  nuisance,  ordered  its  abatement.  Joseph  Smith 
being  mayor,  it  devolved  on  him  to  see  the  order 
executed,  and  he  issued  instruction  to  the  city  mar- 
shal and  the  policemen  accordingly.  The  officers 
of  the  law  forthwith  entered  the  premises,  and  de- 

*"  In  Remy's  Jour,  to  O,  8,  Lake  City,  i.  888,  it  is  stated  that,  among  othos, 
a  renegade  catholic  priest,  J.  H.  Jadcson  by  name,  *  conceived  the  idea  <^ 
starting  at  Nauvoo  a  newspaper  called  the  Expowtor,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  opposing  the  Mormons.  I  find  no  confirmation  of  this  statement.  The 
first  number  of  the  Nauvoo  NdgKbor  had  been  issued  May  3,  1843,  in  place 
of  the  Wasp,  suspended. 
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stroyed  the  establishment,  tearing  down  the  presses 
and  throwing  the  type  into  the  street."  For  this  act 
the  proprietors  obtained  from  the  authorities  of  the 
town  of  Carthage,  some  twenty  miles  distant,  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  Joseph  Smith,  which  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthage  constable  to  be  served. 

It  was  a  proceeding  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the 
Mormons  that  their  mayor  should  be  summoned  for 
misdemeanor  before  the  magistrate  of  another  town, 
and  Smith  refused  to  go.  He  was  willing  to  be  tried 
before  a  state  tribunal.  Meanwhile  the  offenders 
were  brought  before  the  municipal  court  of  Nauvoo, 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  after  examination 
were  discharged.  The  cry  was  then  raised  through- 
out the  country  that  Joseph  Smith  and  associates,  pub- 
lic offenders,  ensconced  among  their  troops  in  the 
stronghold  of  Nauvoo,  defied  the  law,  refusing  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  justice;  whereupon  the  men  of 
Illinois,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  some 
coming  even  from  Missouri,  rallied  to  the  support  of 
the  Carthage  constable,  and  stood  ready,  as  they^  said, 
not  only  to  arrest  Joe  Smith,  but  to  bum  his  town  and 
kill  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it. 

As  the  forces  of  the  enemy  enlarged  and  grew  yet 
more  and  more  demonstrative  in  their  wrath,  the  town 
prepared  for  defence,  the  Nauvoo  Legion  being  called 
out  and  placed  under  arms,  by  instructions  from  Gov- 
ernor Ford  to  Joseph  Smith,  as  general  in  command. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  they  were  about  to 
make  a  raid  on  the  neighboring  gentile  settlements.^ 

"Letter  of  Jobn  S.  Fallmer  to  the  New  Torh  Herald ,  dated  Nauvoo,  Oct. 
90, 1844  (bat  not  published  until  several  jears  later).  A  cop  j  of  it  will  be  found 
iu  Utah  Tra^cU,  iz.  p.  7.  Smith  had  been  elected  mayor  on  the  resignation  of 
John  C.  Bennett  April  19, 1842.  Mackay,  The  Mormons,  168,  says:  *  A  body  of 
the  prophet's  adherents,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  upward,  sallied  forth 
in  obedience  to  this  order,  and  proceeding  to  the  oifice  of  the  Expositor,  speedily 
rased  it  to  the  ground.'  Remy  statestfaat  *an  order  to  destlx>y  the  journal  signea 
by  Joseph  was  immediately  put  into  execution  by  a  police  officer,  who  pro- 
ceeded die  same  day  to  break  up  the  presses. '  Journey,  i.  889.  Ford  declares 
that  the  marshal  aided  by  a  portion  of  the  legion  executed  his  warrant  by  de- 
stroying the  press  and  scattering  the  type  and  other  materials  of  the  office. 
Message  to  IU,  Sen,,  14th  Ass.  1st  Sess.,  4. 

**  'At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Hancock  co.  held  at  Carthage,  on  the 
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In  consequence  of  these  rumors  and  counter-rumors 
the  governor  went  to  Carthage.  Previous  to  this, 
frequent  communications  were  sent  to  him  at  Spring- 
field by  Joseph  Smith,  informing  him  of  the  position 
of  affairs  in  and  around  Nauvoo.  The  governor  in 
his  History  of  Illinois,  referring  to  these  times,  writes: 
"These  also  were  the  active  men  in  blowing  up  the 
fury  of  the  people,  in  hopes  that  a  popular  movement 
might  be  set  on  foot,  which  would  result  in  the  expul- 
sion or  extermination  of  the  Mormon  voters.  For  this 
purpose  pubUc  meetings  had  been  called,  inflammatory 
speeches  had  been  made,  exaggerated  reports  had  been 
extensively  circulated,  committees  had  been  appointed, 
who  rode  night  and  day  to  spread  the  reports  and 
solicit  the  aid  of  neighboring  counties,  and  at  a  public 
meeting  at  Warsaw  resolutions  were  passed  to  expel 
or  exterminate  the  Mormon  population.  This  was 
not,  however,  a  movement  which  was  unanimously 
concurred  in.  The  county  contained  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  favor  of  peace,  or  who  at  least 
desired  to  be  neutral  in  such  a  contest.  These  were 
stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Jack  Mormons,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  of  the  more  furious  exciters  of  the 
people  who  openly  expressed  their  intention  to  involve 
them  in  the  common  expulsion  or  extermination." 

Thomas  Ford,  governor  of  Illinois,  was  as  a  man 
rather  above  the  average  poUtician  usually  chosen 
among  these  American  states  to  fill  that  position. 
Not  specially  clear-headed,  and  having  no  brain  power 
to  spare,  he  was  quite  respectable  and  had  some  con- 
science, as  is  frequently  the  case  with  mediocre  men. 
He  had  a  good  heart,  too,  was  in  no  wise  vindictive, 
and  though  he  was  in  no  sense  a  strong  man,  his  sense 
of  right  and  equity  could  be  quite  stubborn  upon  oc- 

6th  inst,  it  was  reeoWed  to  call  in  the  people  of  the  sarroonding  comities  aod 
states,  to  assist  them  in  deliTerin^  up  Joe  Smith,  if  the  ^Temor  of  niinois 
refused  to  comply  with  the  requiution  of  the  governor  of  Missouri.  The  meet- 
ing determined  to  avenge  with  blood  any  assaults  made  npon  cituens  by  the 
Mormons.  It  was  also  resolved  to  refuse  to  obey  officers  elected  by  the  Mor- 
mons, who  have  complete  control  of  the  country,  being  a  numerical  majority.* 
Miiuouri  Reporter,  in  N%U$  Registtr,  Ixv.  70,  Scpt^  30,  1843. 
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casion.  Small  in  body,  he  was  likewise  small  in  mind ; 
indeed,  there  was  a  song  current  at  the  time  that 
there  was  no  room  in  his  diminutive  organism  for  such 
a  thing  as  a  soul.  Nevertheless,  though  bitterly  cen- 
sured by  some  of  the  Mormons,  I  do  not  think  Ford 
intended  to  do  them  wrong.  That  he  did  not  believe 
all  the  rumors  to  their  discredit  is  clearly  shown  in 
his  statement  of  what  was  told  him  during  the  days 
he  was  at  Carthage.  He  says :  "A  system  of  excite- 
ment and  agitation  was  artfully  planned  and  executed 
with  tact.  It  consisted  in  speading  reports  and  rumors 
of  the  most  fearful  character.  As  examples:  On 
the  morning  before  my  arrival  at  Carthage,  I  was 
awakened  at  an  early  hour  by  the  frightful  report, 
which  was  asserted  with  confidence  and  apparent  con- 
sternation, that  the  Mormons  had  already  commenced 
the  work  of  burning,  destruction,  and  murder,  and  that 
every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  instantly 
wanted  at  Carthage  for  the  protection  of  the  county. 
We  lost  no  time  in  starting;  but  when  we  arrived  at 
Carthage  we  could  hear  no  more  concerning  this 
story.  Again,  during  the  few  days  that  the  militia 
were  encamped  at  Carthage,  frequent  applications 
were  made  to  me  to  send  a  force  here,  and  a  force 
there,  and  a  force  all  about  the  country,  to  prevent 
murders,  robberies,  and  larcenies  which,  it  was  said, 
were  threatened  by  the  Mormons.  No  such  forces 
were  sent,  nor  were  anv  such  offences  committed  at 
that  time,  except  the  stealing  of  some  provisions,  and 
there  was  never  the  least  proof  that  this  was  done 
by  a  Mormon." 

On  the  morning  to  which  he  refers,  the  report  was 
brought  to  him  with  the  usual  alarming  accompani- 
ments of  fears  being  expressed  of  frightful  carnage, 
and  the  like.  Hastily  dressing,  he  assured  the  crowd 
collected  outside  of  the  house  m  which  he  had  lodged 
that  they  need  have  no  uneasiness  respecting  the  mat- 
ter, for  he  was  very  sure  he  could  settle  the  diflSculty 
peaceably.     The  Mormon  prophet  knew   him   well. 
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and  would  trust  him.  What  he  purposed  doing  wag 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  Joseph  Smith  and  others. 
He  wished  them  to  promise  him  that  they  would  lend 
their  assistance  to  protect  the  prisoners  from  violence, 
which  they  agreed  to  do. 

After  his  arrival  at  Carthage  the  governor  sent  two 
men  to  Nauvoo  as  a  committee  to  wait  on  Joseph 
Smith,  informing  him  of  his  arrival,  with  a  request 
that  Smith  would  inform  him  in  relation  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  then  existed  in  the  county.  Dr  J.  M. 
Bernhisel  and  Elder  John  Taylor  were  appointed  as  a 
committee  by  Smith,  and  furnished  with  affidavits  and 
documents  in  relation  both  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Mormons  and  those  of  the  mob;  in  addition  to  the 
general  history  of  the  transaction  they  took  with  them 
a  duplicate  of  those  documents  which  had  previously 
been  forwarded  by  Bishop  Hunter,  Elder  James,  and 
others.  This  committee  waited  on  the  governor,  who 
expressed  an  opinion  that  Joseph  Smith  and  all  par- 
ties concerned  in  passing  or  executing  the  city  law  in 
relation  to  the  press  had  better  come  to  Carthage; 
however  repugnant  it  might  be  to  their  feelings,  he 
thought  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  allay  public  ex- 
citement, and  prove  to  the  people  what  they  professed, 
that  they  wished  to  be  governed  by  law.  The  next 
day  the  constable  and  a  force  of  ten  men  were  de- 
spatched to  Nauvoo  to  make  the  arrests.  The  accused 
were  told  that  if  they  surrendered  they  would  be  pro- 
tected; otherwise  the  whole  force  of  the  state  would 
be  called  out,  if  necessary,  to  take  them. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  constable  and  his  posse,  the 
mayor  and  the  members  of  the  city  council  declared  that 
they  were  willing  to  surrender.  Eight  o'clock  was  the 
hour  appointed,  but  the  accused  failed  to  make  their 
appearance;  whereupon  the  constable  returned,  and 
reported  that  they  had  fled.  The  governor  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  constable's  action  was  part  of  a  plot  to 
get  the  troops  into  Nauvoo  and  exterminate  the  Mor- 
mons.    He  called  a  council  of  officers  and  proposed  to 
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march  on  the  town  with  the  small  force  under  his 
command,  but  was  dissuaded.  He  hesitated  to  make  a 
further  call  on  the  militia,  as  the  harvest  was  nigh  and 
the  men  were  needed  to  gather  it.  Meanwhile,  ascer- 
taining that  the  Mormons  had  three  pieces  of  cannon 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of  arms  belonging  to 
the  state,  the  possession  of  which  gave  offence  to  the 
gentiles,  he  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  state  arms, 
again  promising  protection. 

On  the  24th  of  June^  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith, 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  all  others  demanded, 
proceeded  to  Carthage,  save  themselves  up,  and  were 
charged  with  riot.  All  entered  into  recognizances 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  appear  for  trial, 
and  were  released  from  custody.  Joseph  and  Hyrum, 
however,  were  rearrested,  and,  says  Fora,  were  charged 
with  overt  treason,  having  ordered  out  the  legion 
to  resist  the  posse  comitatus,  though,  as  he  states, 
the  degree  of  their  crime  would  depend  on  circum- 
stances. The  governor's  views  on  this  matter  are 
worthy  of  note.  ''The  overt  act  of  treason  charged 
against  them/'  he  remarks,  ''consisted  in  the  alleged 
levying  of  war  against  the  state  by  declaring  martial 
law  in  Nauvoo,  and  in  ordering  out  the  legion  to  resist 
the  posse  comitatus.  Their  actual  guiltiness  of  the 
charge  would  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  their 
opponents  had  been  seelang  to  put  the  law  in  force  in 
good  faith,  and  nothing  more,  then  an  array  of  a 
military  force  in  open  resistance  to  the  posse  comitatus 
and  the  miUtia  of  the  state  most  probably  would 
have  amounted  to  treason.  But  if  those  opponents 
merely  intended  to  use  the  process  of  the  law,  the 
militia  of  the  state,  and  the  posse  comitatus  as  cat's- 
paws  to  compass  the  possession  of  their  persons  for 
the  purpose   of  murdering  them   afterward,  as  the 

^  Report,  Hi  •««»,  1^11.  In  Times  and  Seasons,  ▼.  560,  it  ia  stated  that  *  on 
Monday,  Jnne  24tn,  after  Ford  had  sent  word  that  eiffhteeo  persons  demanded 
on  a  warrant,  amonff  whom  were  Joseph  Smith  and  Hyrum  Smith,  should  be 
protected  by  the  muitia  of  the  state,  they  in  company  with  ten  or  twelve 
others  start  for  Carthage.' 
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sequel  demonstrated  the  fact  to  be,  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  guilty  of  treason." 

With  the  Nauvoo  Legion  at  their  back,  the  two 
brothers  voluntarily  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of 
the  governor  who,  demanding  and  accepting  their 
surrender,  though  doubting  their  guilt,  nevertheless 
declared  that  they  were  not  his  prisoners,  but  the  pris- 
oners of  the  constable  and  jailer.  Leaving  two  com- 
panies to  guard  the  jail,  he  disbanded  the  main  body  of 
his  troops,  and  proceeding  to  Nauvoo,  addressed  the 
people,  beseeching  them  to  abide  by  the  law.  "They 
claimed,"  he  says,  "to  be  a  law-abiding  people;  and 
insisted  that  as  they  looked  to  the  law  alone  for  their 
protection,  so  were  they  careful  themselves  to  observe 
its  provisions.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  my  address,  I 
proposed  to  take  a  vote  on  the  question,  whether  they 
would  strictly  observe  the  laws,  even  in  opposition  to 
their  prophet  and  leaders.  The  vote  was  unanimous 
in  favor  of  this  proposition."  The  governor  then  set 
forth  for  Carthage,  and  such  in  substance  is  his  report 
when  viewed  in  the  most  favorable  light.** 

It  is  related  that  as  Joseph  set  forth  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  the  authorities  he  exclaimed:  "I  am 
going  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter;  but  I  am  calm  as 
a  summer's  morning;  I  have  a  conscience  void  of 
oflFence  toward  God  and  toward  all  men.  I  shall 
die  innocent,  and  it  shall  yet  be  said  of  me.  He  was 
murdered  in  cold  blood."*^  Nevertheless,  for  a  moment 
he  hesitated.  Should  he  oflFer  himself  a  willing 
sacrifice,  or  should  he  endeavor  to  escape  out  of  their 
hands?  Thus  meditating,  he  crossed  the  river  thinking 

^  Mes9ag€y  at  snpra.  The  above  appear  to  be  the  facts  of  the  caae,  ao  far 
as  they  can  be  sifted  from  a  lengthy  report,  which  consists  mainly  of  apology 
or  explanation  of  what  the  governor  did  or  left  undone^ 

>*  Smithes  Doe,  and  Cov,,  app.  335.  The  same  morning  he  read  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Ether,  *And  it  came  to  pass  that  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord  that 
he  would  give  unto  the  gentiles  grace,  that  they  might  have  charity.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  If  they  have  not  charity  itmattereth 
not  unto  you,  thou  hast  been  faithful;  wherefore  thy  garments  are  dean. 
And  because  thou  hast  seen  thy  weakness,  thou  shalt  be  made  strong,  even 
unto  the  sitting  down  in  the  place  which  I  have  prepared  in  the  manaiona  oC 
my  father.' 
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to  depart.  On  reaching  the  opposite  bank  he  turned 
and  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  city,  the  holy  city,  his 
own  hallowed  creation,  the  city  of  Joseph,  with  its 
shining  temple,  its  busy  hum  of  industry,  and  its 
thousand  happy  homes.  And  they  were  his  people 
who  were  theri,  his  very  own,  givia  to  him  ofoid; 
and  he  loved  theml  Were  he  to  leave  them  now,  to 
abandon  them  in  this  time  of  danger,  they  would  bo 
indeed  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  stricken,  and 
scattered,  and  robbed,  and  butchered  by  the  destroyer. 
No,  he  could  not  do  it  Better  die  than  to  abandon 
them  thus  I  So  he  recrossed  the  river,  saying  to  his 
brother  Hyrum,  "Come,  let  us  go  together,  and  let 
God  determine  what  we  shall  do  or  suffer.** 

Bidding  their  families  and  friends  adieu,  the  two 
brothers  set  out  for  Carthage.  Their  hearts  were 
very  heavy.  There  was  dire  evil  abroad ;  the  air  was 
oppressive,  and  the  sun  shot  forth  malignant  rays. 
Once  more  they  returned  to  their  people;  once  more 
they  embraced  their  wives  and  kissed  their  children, 
as  if  they  knew,  alas  I  that  they  should  never  see 
them  again. 

The  party  reached  Carthage  about  midnight,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  troops  were  formed  in 
line,  and  Joseph  and  Hyrum  passed  up  and  down  in 
company  with  the  governor,  who  showed  them  every 
respect— either  as  guests  or  victims — introducing  them 
as  military  officers  under  the  title  of  general.  Pres- 
ent were  the  Carthage  Greys,  who  showed  signs  of 
mutiny,  hooting  at  and  insulting  the  prisoners — for 
such  in  fact  they  w6re,  being  committed  to  jail  the 
same  afternoon  until  discharged  by  due  course  of  law. 

A  few  hours  later  Joseph  asked  to  see  the  governor, 
and  next  morning  Ford  went  to  the  prison.  "All  this 
is  illegal,"  said  the  former.  "  It  is  a  purely  civil  matter, 
not  a  (question  to  be  settled  by  force  of  arms."  "  I  know 
it,"  said  the  governor,  "but  it  is  better  so;  I  did  not 
call  out  this  force,  but  found  it  assembled;  I  pledge 
you  my  honor,  however,  and  the  faith  and  honor  of 
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the  state,  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  you  while  un- 
dergoing this  imprisonment"  The  governor  took  his 
departure  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June. 
Scarcely  was  he  well  out  of  the  way  when  measures 
were  taJ^en  for  the  consummation  of  a  most  damning 
deed.  The  prison  was  guarded  by  eight  men  detailed 
from  the  Carthage  Greys,  their  company  being  in 
camp  on  the  public  square  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, while  another  company  under  Williams,  also 
the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Mormons,  was  encamped 
eight  miles  away,  there  awaiting  the  development  of 
events. 

It  was  a  little  after  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Jo- 
seph and  Hyrum  Smith  were  confined  in  an  upper 
room.  With  the  prisoners  were  John  Taylor  and  Wil- 
lard  Richards,  other  friends  having  withdrawn  a  few 
moments  before.  At  this  juncture  a  band  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  armed  men  with  painted  faces  appeared 
before  the  jail,  and  presently  surrounded  it.  The 
guard  shouted  vociferously  and  fired  their  guns  over 
the  heads  of  the  assailants,  who  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  them.**  I  give  what  followed  from 
Burton's  City  of  the  Saints,  being  the  statement  of 
President  John  Taylor,  who  was  present  and  wounded 
on  the  occasion. 

"I  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  front  windows  of  the 
jail,  when  I  saw  a  number  of  men,  with  painted  faces, 
coming  around  the  corner  of  the  jail,  and  aiming 
toward  the  stairs.  The  other  brethren  had  seen  the 
same,  for,  as  I  went  to  the  door,  I  found  Brother 
Hyrum  Smith  and  Dr  Richards  already  leaning 
against  it.  They  both  pressed  against  the  door  with 
their  shoulders  to  prevent  its  being  opened,  as  the 
lock  and  latch  were  comparatively  useless.  While  in 
this  position,  the  mob,  who  had  come  up  stairs,  and 
tried  to   open  the  door,  probably   thought  it  was 

'*  Littlefield  sa^  the  Carthage  Greys  were  marched  in  a  body,  *  witiun  about 

eight  rods  of  the  jail,  where  they  halted,  in  plain  view  of  the  whole  t 

tion,  until  the  deed  was  executed.'  Narrative^  0. 
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locked,  and  fired  a  ball  through  the  keyhole;  at  this 
Dr  Richards  and  Brother  Hyrum  leaped  back  from 
the  door,  with  their  faces  toward  it;  almost  instantly 
another  ball  passed  through  the  panel  of  the  door, 
and  struck  Brother  Hyrum  on  the  left  side  of  the 
nose,  entering  his  face  and  head.  At  the  same 
instant,  another  ball  from  the  outside  entered  his  back, 
passing  through  his  body  and  striking  his  watch. 
The  ball  came  from  the  back,  through  the  jail  window, 
opposite  the  door,  and  must,  from  its  range,  have  been 
fired  from  the  Carthage  Greys,  who  were  placed  there 
ostensibly  for  our  protection,  as  the  balls  from  the 
fire-arms,  shot  close  by  the  jail,  would  have  entered 
the  ceiling,  we  being  in  the  second  story,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  after  that  when  Hyrum  could  have 
received  the  latter  wound.  Immediately,  when  the 
balls  struck  him,  he  fell  flat  on  his  back,  crying  as  he 
fell,  *I  am  a  dead  manT  He  never  moved  after- 
ward. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  regard  manifested  in  the  countenance  of  Brother 
Joseph  as  he  drew  nigh  to  Hyrum,  and,  leaning  over 
him,  exclaimed,  'Oh!  my  poor,  dear  brother  Hyrum!' 
He,  however,  instantly  arose,  and  with  a  firm,  quick 
step,  and  a  determinea  expression  of  countenance,  ap- 
proached the  door,  and  pulling  the  six-shooter  left  by 
Brother  Wheelock  from  his  pocket,  opened  the  door 
slightly,  and  snapped  the  pistol  six  successive  times; 
only  three  of  the  barrels,  however,  were  discharged. 
I  afterward  understood  that  two  or  three  were 
wounded  by  these  discharges,  two  of  wbotn,  I  am  in- 
formed, died."  I  had  in  my  hands  a  ^'arge,  strong 
hickory  stick,  brought  there  by  Brother  Markham, 
and  left  by  him,  which  I  had  seized  as  soon  as  I  saw 
the  mob  approach;  and  while  Brothel  Joseph  was 
firing  the  pistol,  I  stood  close  behind  him.     As  soon 

"  'Ha  woanded  three  of  them,  two  mortally,  one  of  whom,  as  he 
rushed  down  out  of  the  door,  was  asked  if  he  was  badly  hurt  He  replied, 
"Yes;  my  arm  is  shot  all  to  pieces  by  old  Joe;  bat  I  don*t  care,  I've  got  re- 
venge; I  shot  Hyrum  I " '  Id,,  11. 
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as  he  had  discharged  it  he  stepped  back,  and  I  im- 
mediately took  his  place  next  to  the  door,  while  he 
occupied  the  one  I  had  done  while  he  was  shooting. 
Brother  Richards,  at  this  time,  had  a  knotty  walking- 
stick  in  his  hands  belonging  to  me,  and  stood  next  to 
Brother  Joseph,  a  little  farther  from  the  door,  in  an 
oblique  direction,  apparently  to  avoid  the  rake  of  the 
fire  from  the  door.  The  firing  of  Brother  Joseph 
made  our  assailants  pause  for  a  moment;  very  soon 
after,  however,  they  pushed  the  door  some  distance 
open,  and  protruded  and  discharged  their  guns  into 
the  room,  when  I  parried  them  off  with  my  stick, 
giving  another  direction  to  the  balls. 

''It  certainly  was  a  terrible  scene:  streams  of  fire 
as  thick  as  my  arm  passed  by  me  as  these  men  fired, 
and,  unarmed  as  we  were,  it  looked  like  certain  death. 
I  remember  feeling  as  though  my  time  had  come,  but 
I  do  not  know  when,  in  any  critical  position,  I  was 
more  calm,  unruffled,  energetic,  and  acted  with  more 
promptness  and  decision.  It  certainly  was  far  from 
pleasant  to  be  so  near  the  muzzles  of  those  fire-arms 
as  they  belched  forth  their  liquid  flames  and  deadly 
balls.  While  I  was  engaged  in  parrying  the  guns. 
Brother  Joseph  said,  'That's  right.  Brother  Taylor, 

1)arry  them  off  as  well  as  you  can.'     These  were  the 
ast  words  I  ever  heard  him  speak  on  earth. 

"Every  moment  the  crowd  at  the  door  became 
more  dense,  as  they  were  unquestionably  pressed  on 
by  those  in  the  rear  ascending  the  stairs,  until  the 
whole  entrance  at  the  door  was  literally  crowded  with 
muskets  and  rifles,  which,  with  the  swearing,  shout- 
ing, and  demoniacal  expressions  of  those  outside  the 
door  and  on  the  stairs,  and  the  firing  of  the  guns, 
mingled  with  their  horrid  oaths  and  execrations,  made 
it  look  like  pandemonium  let  loose,  and  was,  indeed, 
a  fit  representation  of  the  horrid  deed  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

"After  parrying  the  guns  for  some  time,  which  now 
Totruded  thicker  and  farther   into   the   room,  and 
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seeing  no  hope  of  escape  or  protection  there,  as  we 
were  now  unarmed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might 
have  some  friends  outside,  and  that  there  might  be 
some  chance  to  escape  in  that  direction,  but  here 
there  seemed  to  be  none.  As  I  expected  them  every 
moment  to  rush  into  the  room — nothing  but  extreme 
cowardice  having  thus  far  kept  them  out — as  the 
tumult  and  pressure  increased,  without  any  other 
hope,  I  made  a  spring  for  the  window  which  was 
right  in  front  of  the  jail  door,  where  the  mob  was 
standing,  and  also  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Carthage 
Greys,  who  were  stationed  some  ten  or  twelve  rods 
off.  The  weather  was  hot,  we  had  our  coats  off,  and 
the  window  was  raised  to  admit  air.  As  I  reached 
the  window,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaping  out,  I 
was  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  door  about  midway  of 
my  thigh,  which  struck  the  bone  and  flattened  out 
almost  to  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  then 
passed  on  through  the  fleshy  part  to  within  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  outside.  I  think  some  prominent 
nerve  must  have  been  severed  or  injured,  for,  as  soon 
as  the  ball  struck  me,  I  fell  like  a  bird  when  shot,  or 
an  ox  when  struck  by  a  butcher,  and  lost  entirely  and 
instantaneously  all  power  of  action  or  locomotion.  I 
fell  upon  the  window-sill,  and  cried  out,  *I  am  shot!' 
Not  possessing  any  power  to  move,  I  felt  myself  fall- 
ing outside  of  the  window,  but  immediately  I  fell 
inside,  from  some,  at  that  time,  unknown  cause. 
When  I  struck  the  floor  my  animation  seemed  re- 
stored, as  I  have  seen  it  sometimes  in  squirrels  and 
birds  after  being  shot.  As  soon  as  I  felt  the  power 
of  motion  I  crawled  under  the  bed,  which  was  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  not  far  from  the  window  where  I 
received  my  wound.  While  on  my  way  and  under 
the  bed  I  was  wounded  in  three  other  places;  one  ball 
entered  a  little  below  the  left  knee,  and  never  was 
extracted;  another  entered  the  forepart  of  my  left 
arm,  a  little  above  the  wrist,  and  passing  down  by  the 
joint,  lodged  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my  hand,  about 
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midway,  a  little  above  the  upper  joint  of  my  little 
finger;  another  struck  me  on  the  fleshy  part  of  mv 
left  hip,  and  tore  away  the  flesh  as  large  as  my  hand, 
dashing  the  mangled  fragments  of  flesh  and  blood 
against  the  wall 

"It  would  seem  that  immediately  after  my  attempt 
to  leap  out  of  the  window,  Joseph  also  did  the  same 
thing,  of  which  circumstance  I  have  no  knowledge 
only  from  information.  The  first  thing  that  I  noticed 
was  a  cry  that  he  had  leaped  out  of  the  window.  A 
cessation  of  firing  followed,  the  mob  rushed  down 
stairs,  and  Dr.  Richards  went  to  the  window.  Im- 
mediately afterward  I  saw  the  doctor  going  toward 
the  jail  door,  and  as  there  was  an  u-on  door  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  adjoining  our  door  which  led  into 
the  cells  for  criminals,  it  struck  me  that  the  doctor 
was  going  in  there,  and  I  said  to  him,  *Stop,  doctor, 
and  take  me  along.'  He  proceeded  to  the  door  and 
opened  it,  and  then  returned  and  dragged  me  along  to 
a  small  cell  prepared  for  criminals* 

"Brother  Richards  was  very  much  troubled,  and 
exclaimed,  *0h!  Brother  Taylor,  is  it  possible  that 
they  have  killed  both  Brothers  Hyrum  and  Joseph? 
it  cannot  surely  be,  and  yet  I  saw  them  shoot  them;' 
and,  elevating  his  hands  two  or  three  times,  he  ex- 
claimed, 'Oh  Lord,  my  God,  spare  thy  servantsi* 
He  then  said,  'Brother  Taylor,  this  is  a  terrible 
event;*  and  he  dragged  me  farther  into  the  cell,  saying, 
'I  am  sorry  I  can  not  do  better  for  you;'  and,  taking 
an  old  filthy  mattress,  he  covered  me  with  it,  and 
said,  'That  may  hide  you,  and  you  may  yet  live  to 
tell  the  tale,  but  I  expect  they  will  kill  me  in  a  few 
moments.'  While  lying  in  this  position  I  suffered 
the  most  excruciating  pain.  Soon  afterward  Dr. 
Richards  came  to  me,  informed  me  that  the  mob  had 
precipitately  fled,  and  at  the  same  time  confirmed  my 
worst  fears  that  Joseph  was  assuredly  dead."  It  ap- 
pears that  Joseph,  thus  murderously  beset  and  in  dire 
extremity,  rushed  to  the  window  and  threw  himself 
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out,  receiving  in  the  act  several  shots,  and  with  the 
cry,  "O  Lord,  my  Grod!"  fell  dead  to  the  ground.^ 
The  fiends  were  not  yet  satiated;  but  setting  up  the 
Ufeless  body  of  the  slain  prophet  against  the  well- 
curb,  riddled  it  with  bullets.^ 

Where  now  is  the  God  of  Joseph  and  of  Hyrum, 
that  he  should  permit  this  most  iniquitous  butchery? 
Where  are  Moroni  and  Ether  and  Christ?  What 
mean  these  latter-day  manifestations,  their  truth  and 
efficacy,  if  the  great  high  priest  and  patriarch  of  the 
new  dispensation  can  thus  be  cruelly  cut  off  by 
wicked  men  ?    Practical  piety  is  the  doctrine  1    Prayer 

'*  Joseph  dropped  his  pistol,  and  sprang  into  the  window;  bat  just  as  he 
was  preparing  to  descend,  he  saw  snch  an  array  of  bayonets  below,  that  he 
caught  by  the  window  casing,  where  he  hung  by  his  h&nda  and  feet,  with  his 
head  to  the  north,  feet  to  the  south,  and  his  body  swinging  downward.  He 
hung  in  t^n^  position  three  or  four  minutes,  daring  which  time  he  exclaimed 
two  or  th»o^  •'es,  *0  Lord,  my  God  I*  and  fell  to  Sie  ground.  While  he  was 
hanging  in  that  situation,  Cou  Williams  halloed,  *  Shoot  him!  Qod  damn 
him !  shoot  the  damned  rascal ! '  However,  none  filled  at  him.  He  seemed  to 
fall  easy.  He  struck  partly  on  his  right  shoulder  and  back,  his  neck  and 
head  reaching  the  ground  a  little  before  his  feet.  He  rolled  instantly  on  his 
face.  From  this  position  he  was  taken  by  a  young  man  who  sprung  to  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  who  held  a  pewter  fife  in  his  hand,  was 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  having  on  no  coat,  with  his  pants  rolled  above  his 
knees,  and  shirt-sleeVes  above  his  elbows.  He  set  President  Smith  against 
the  south  side  of  the  well-curb  that  was  situated  a  few  feet  from  the  jaiL 
While  doing  this  the  savage  muttered  aloud,  *This  is  old  Jo;  I  know  him. 
I  know  you,  old  Jo.  Damn  you ;  you  are  the  man  that  had  my  daddy  shot* 
— intimating  that  he  was  a  son  of  Boggs,  and  that  it  was  the  Missouriana  who 
were  doing  this  murder.  LitU^fiM^s^arrativey  13. 

'^  After  President  Taylor's  account  in  Burton's  City  of  ike  Saints,  the 
best  authorities  on  this  catastrophe  are:  Assassination  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith,  the  Prophet  and  the  Patriarch  of  the  Church  qf  Jesus  Christ  qf  Latter- 
day  Saints;  also  a  Condensed  History  qf  the  Expulsion  of  the  Saints  from 
Nauvoo,  by  Elder  John  S,  FuUmer  (of  Utah,  U.  S.  A,L  Pastor  of  the  Man- 
chtiAer,  Liverpool,  and  Preston  Conferences.  Liverpool  and  London,  1855; 
Message  of  tne  Governor  qf  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  relation  to  the  disturbances 
in  Hancock  County,  Decanber  tS,  1844,  Springfield,  1844;  Awfid  assa^sina' 
tion  qf  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith;  the  fledgea  faith  of  the  Stale  of  Illinois 
stained  with  innocent  blood  by  a  mob,  in  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  560-75;  A 
Narrative  oftlte  Massacre  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  by  cm  Outsider  and  an 
Eye-witness,  in  Utah  Tracts,  i. ;  and  The  Martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith,  by  Apos- 
tle John  Taylor,  a  copy  of  which  is  contained  in  Burton's  City  of  the 
Saints,  625-67.  Brief  accounts  will  be  found  in  Utah  Pamphlets,  23;  Lee*s 
Mormonism,  152-5;  Bemy*s  Jour,  to  O,  S,  L.  City,  388-96;  HalVs  Mormonism 
Exposed,  15-16;  Cfreen*s  Mormonism,  36-7;  TuUidge's  Women,  297-300;  Ols- 
hausen,  Oesch,  derMor,,  100-3;  Tucker's  Mormonism,  189-92;  Mackay*s  The 
Mormons,  169-72;  Smucker*s  Hist.  Mor.,  177-9;  Ferris*  Utah  and  Mormons, 
120-5,  and  in  other  works  on  Mormonism.  Li  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Dec. 
1869  i»  an  article  entitled  *  The  Mormon  Prophet's  Tragedy,'  which,  however 
justiy  it  may  lay  claim  to  Boston  '  smart '  writing,  so  ffu:  as  the  facts  are  con« 
cemed  is  simply  a  tissue  of  falsehoods. 
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and  faith  must  cease  not  though  prayer  be  unan- 
swered ;  and  they  ask  where  was  the  father  when  the 
son  called  in  G^thsemane?  It  was  foreordained  that 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  should  die  for  the  people;  and  the 
more  of  murder  and  extermination  on  the  part  of  their 
enemies,  the  more  praying  and  believing  on  the  part 
of  saints,  and  the  more  praise  and  exultation  in  the 
heavenly  inheritance. 

The  further  the  credulity  of  a  credulous  people  is 
taxed  the  stronger  will  be  their  faith.  Many  of  the 
saints  believed  in  Joseph;  with  their  whole  mind 
and  soul  they  worshipped  him.  He  was  to  them  as 
God;  he  was  their  deity  present  upon  earth,  their 
savior  from  evil,  and  their  guide  to  heaven.  What- 
ever he  did,  that  to  his  people  was  right;  he  could 
do  no  wrong,  no  more  thwi  king  or  pope;  no  more 
than  Christ  or  Mahomet  Accordingly  they  obeyed 
him  without  question;  and  it  was  this  belief  and 
obedience  that  caused  the  gentiles  to  fear  and  hate. 
There  are  still  open  in  the  world  easier  fields  than  this 
for  new  relij^ions,  which  might  recommend  themselves 
as  a  career  to  young  men  laboring  under  a  fancied  in- 
exorable necessity. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Joseph  Smith,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  remarkable  man. 
His  course  in  life  was  by  no  means  along  a  flowery 
path;  his  death  was  like  that  which  too  often  comes 
to  the  founder  of  a  religion.  What  a  commentary  on 
the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart,  the  deedk  of 
those  who  live  for  the  love  of  Qod  and  man,  who  die 
for  the  love  of  God  and  man,  who  severally  and  col- 
lectively profess  the  highest  holiness,  the  highest 
charity,  justice,  and  humanity,  higher  far  than  any 
held  by  other  sect  or  nation,  now  or  since  the  world 
began — how  loveljr  to  behold,  to  write  and  meditate 
upon  their  disputmgs  and  disruptions,  their  cruelties 
and  injustice,  their  persecutions  for  opinion's  sake, 
their  ravenous  hate  and  bloody  butcheries  1 
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The  founder  of  Mormonism  displayed  a  singular 
genius  for  the  work  he  gave  himself  to  do.  He 
made  thousands  believe  in  him  and  in  his  doctrines, 
howsoever  good  or  evil  his  life,  howsoever  true  or 
false  his  t^hings.  The  lees  that  can  be  proved 
the  more  may  be  asserted.  Any  one  possessing  the 
proper  abilities  may  found  a  religion  and  make  pros- 
elytes. His  success  will  depend  not  on  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  his  statements,  nor  on  their  gross  absurdity 
or  philosophic  refinement,  but  on  the  power  and  skill 
witib  whicn  his  propositions  are  promulgated.  If  he 
has  not  the  natural  and  inherited  genius  for  this  work, 
though  his  be  otherwise  the  greatest  mind  that  ever 
existed,  he  is  sure  to  fail  It  he  has  the  mental  and 
physical  adaptation  for  the  work,  he  will  succeed, 
whatever  may  be  his  abilities  in  other  directions. 

There  was  more  in  this  instance  than  any  consid* 
eration  short  of  careful  study  makes  appear:  things 
spiritual  and  things  temporal;  the  outside  world  and 
the  inside  workings.  The  prophet's  days  were  full  of 
trouble.  His  people  were  often  petulant^  his  elders 
quarrelsome,  his  most  able  followers  cautious  and 
captious.  While  the  world  scoffed  and  the  neighbors 
used  violence,  his  high  priests  were  continually  ask- 
ing him  for  prophecies,  and  if  they  were  not  fulfilled 
at  once  and  to  the  letter,  they  stood  ready  to  apostatize. 
Many  did  apostatize;  many  behaved  disgracefully,  and 
brought  reproach  and  enmity  upon  the  cause.  More- 
over, Joseph  was  constantly  in  fear  for  his  life,  and 
though  by  no  means  desirous  of  death,  in  moments 
of  excitement  he  often  faced  danger  with  apparent 
indifference  as  to  the  results.  But  without  occupy- 
ing further  space  with  my  own  remarks,  I  will  give 
the  views  of  others,  who  loved  or  hated  him  and 
knew  him  personally  and  welL 

Of  his  physique  and  character,  Parlejr  P.  Pratt  re- 
marks: '^President  Joseph  Smith  was  in  person  tall 
and  well  built,  strong  and  active;  of  a  light  complex- 
ion, light  hair,  blue  eyes,  very  little  beard,  and  of  an 
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expression  peculiar  to  himself,  on  which  the  eye  natu- 
rally rested  with  interest,  and  was  never  weary  of  be- 
holding. His  countenance  was  ever  mild,  afl&ible, 
and  beaming  with  intelligence  and  benevolence,  min- 
gled with  a  look  of  interest  and  an  unconscious  smile 
of  cheerfulness,  and  entirely  free  from  all  restraint,  or 
aflfectation  of  gravity;  and  there  was  something  con- 
nected with  the  serene  and  steady,  penetrating  glance 
of  his  eye,  as  if  he  would  penetrate  the  deepest  abyss 
of  the  human  heart,  gaze  into  eternity,  penetrate  the 
heavens,  and  comprehend  all  worlds.  He  possessed 
a  noble  boldness  and  independence  of  character;  his 
manner  was  easy  and  familiar,  his  rebuke  terrible  as 
the  lion,  his  benevolence  unbounded  as  the  ocean, 
his  intelligence  universal,  and  his  language  abounding 
in  original  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself." 

And  thus  a  female  convert  who  arrived  at  Nauvoo 
a  year  or  two  before  the  prophet's  death:  "The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  Joseph  Smith  I  recognized  him  from  a 
vision  that  once  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream.  His  coun- 
tenance was  like  that  of  an  angel,  and  such  as  I  had 
never  beheld  before.  He  was  then  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  of  ordinary  appearance  in  dress  and  manner, 
but  with  a  child-like  innocence  of  expression.  His  hair 
was  of  a  light  brown,  his  eyes  blue,  and  his  complex- 
ion light.  His  natural  demeanor  was  quiet;  his  char- 
acter and  disposition  were  formed  by  his  life-work;  he 
was  kind  and  considerate,  taking  a  personal  interest  in 
all  his  people,  and  considering  every  one  his  equal."* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  Mormonism  Un- 
veiled says:  "The  extreme  ignorance  and  apparent 
stupidity  of  this  modern  prophet  were  by  his  early 
followers  looked  upon  as  his  greatest  merit,  and  as 
furnishing  the  most  incontestable  proof  of  his  divine 
mission . . .  His  followers  have  told  us  that  he  could 
not  at  the  time  he  was  chosen  of  the  Lord  even  write 
his  own  name.     But  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  defi- 

^  Another  account  says  that  at  36  he  weighed  212  lbs,  stood  6  feet  in  his 
pompe,  was  robust,  corpul^it,  uid  jovial,  but  when  roused  to  anger  his  ex 
pression  was  very  severe. 
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eiencies  are  fully  supplied  by  a  natural  genius,  strong 
inventive  powers  of  mind,  a  deep  study,  and  an  unusu- 
ally correct  estimate  of  the  human  passions  and  feel- 
ings. In  short,  he  is  now  endowed  with  all  the  re- 
quisite traits  of  character  to  pursue  most  successfully 
the  humbug  which  he  has  introduced.  His  address 
is  easy,  rather  fascinating  and  winning,  of  a  mild  and 
sober  deportment  when  not  irritated.  But  he  fre- 
quently oecomes  boisterous  by  the  impertinence  or 
curiosity  of  the  skeptical,  and  assumes  the  bravado, 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  meekness  which  he  pro- 
fesses. His  followers,  of  course,  can  discover  in  his 
very  countenance  all  the  certain  indications  of  a  di- 
vine mission.'' 

One  more  quotation  will  serve  to  show  the  impres- 
sion that  Joseph  Smith's  doctrines  and  discourse  made 
not  only  on  his  own  followers  but  on  the  gentiles,  and 
even  on  gentile  divines.  In  1843  a  methodist  minis- 
ter, named  Prior,  visited  Nauvoo  and  was  present 
during  a  sermon  preached  by  the  prophet  in  the  tem- 
ple. "I  took  my  seat,"  he  remarks,  "in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  congregation,  who  were  waiting  in 
breathless  silence  for  his  appearance.  While  he  tar- 
ried, I  had  plenty  of  time  to  revolve  in  my  mind  the 
character  and  common  report  of  that  truly  singular 
personage.  I  fancied  that  I  should  behold  a  counte- 
nance sad  and  sorrowful,  yet  containing  the  fiery  marks 
of  rage  and  exasperation.  I  supposed  that  I  should 
be  enabled  to  discover  in  him  some  of  those  thought- 
ful and  reserved  features,  those  mystic  and  sarcastic 
glances,  which  I  had  fancied  the  ancient  sages  to  pos- 
sess. I  expected  to  see  that  fearful  faltering  look  of 
conscious  shame  which  from  what  I  had  heard  of  him 
he  might  be  expected  to  evince.  He  appeared  at  last; 
but  how  was  I  disappointed  when,  instead  of  the  head 
and  horns  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  I  beheld 
only  the  appearance  of  a  common  man,  of  tolerably 
large  proportions. 

"I  was  sadly  disappointed,  and  thought  that,  al- 
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though  his  appearance  could  not  be  wrested  to  indi- 
cate anything  against  him,  yet  he  would  manifest  all  I 
had  heard  of  him  when  he  began  to  preach.  I  sat 
uneasily  and  watched  him  closely.  He  commenced 
preaching,  not  from  the  book  of  Mormon,  however, 
but  from  the  bible;  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  of 
Peter  was  his  text.  He  commenced  calmly,  and  con- 
tinued dispassionately  to  pursue  his  subject,  while  I 
sat  in  breathless  silence,  waiting  to  hear  that  foul 
aspersion  of  the  other  sects,  that  diabolical  disposi- 
tion of  revenge,  and  to  hear  that  rancorous  denuncia- 
tion of  every  individual  but  a  Mormon.  I  waited  in 
vain;  I  listened  with  surprise;  I  sat  uneasy  in  my 
seat,  and  could  hardly  persuade  myself  but  that  he 
had  been  apprised  of  my  presence,  and  so  ordered 
his  discourse  on  my  account,  that  I  might  not  be 
able  to  find  fault  with  it;  for  instead  of  a  'umbled 
jargon  of  half-connected  sentences,  and  a  vclley  of 
imprecations,  and  diabolical  and  malignant  denuncia- 
tions heaped  upon  the  heads  of  all  who  difiered  from 
him,  and  the  dreadful  twisting  and  wresting  of  the 
scriptures  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  views,  and  attempt 
to  weave  a  web  of  dark  and  mystic  sophistry  around 
the  gospel  truths,  which  I  had  anticipated,  he  glided 
along  through  a  very  interesting  ana  elaborate  dis- 
course, with  all  the  care  and  happy  facility  of  one 
who  was  well  aware  of  his  important  station  and  his 
duty  to  Gk)d  and  man.***' 

/  No  event,  probably,  that  had  occurred  thus  far  in 
the  history  of  the  saints  gave  to  the  cause  of  Mor-^ 
monism  so  much  of  stability  as  the  assassination  of  Jo- 
seph Smith.  Not  all  the  militia  mobs  in  Illinois,  in 
Missouri,  or  in  the  United  States  could  destroy  this 
cause,  any  more  than  could  the  roundheads  in  the 

"  Machayh  The  Mormoiu,  131-8.  Of  oonne  views  as  to  Joseph  Smith's 
character  are  expressed  in  nearly  all  the  works  pnblished  on  Mormonism. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mahomet,  no  one  has  been  so  mneh  bespat- 
tered with  praise  by  his  followers  and  with  abuse  by  his  adversaries  as  the 
foonder  of  tnis  faith. 
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seventeenth  century  destroy  the  cause  of  monarchy. 
The  deed  but  reacted  on  those  who  committed  it. 

When  two  miles  on  his  way  from  Nauvoo,  the  gov- 
ernor was  met  by  messengers  who  informed  him  of  the 
assassination,  and,  as  he  relates,  he  was  ''  struck  with  a 
kind  of  dumbness."  At  daybreak  the  next  morning  all 
the  bells  in  Carthage  were  ringing.  It  was  noised 
abroad  throughout  Hancock  county,  he  says,  that  the 
Mormons  had  attempted  the  rescue  of  Joseph  and  Hy- 
rum ;  that  they  had  been  killed  in  order  to  prevent  their 
escape,  and  that  the  governor  was  closely  besi^ed  at 
Nauvoo  by  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  and  could  hold  out 
only  for  two  days.  Ford  was  convinced  that  "  those 
whoever  they  were  who  assassinated  the  Smiths 
meditated  in  turn  his  assassination  by  the  Mormons," 
thinking  that  they  would  thus  rid  themselves  of  the 
Smiths  and  the  governor,  and  that  the  result  would 
be  the  expulsion  of  the  saints,  for  Ford  had  shown  a 
determination  to  defend  Nauvoo,  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  from  the  threatened  violence.  Arriving  at 
Carthage  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  found  the  citi- 
zens in  flight  with  their  families  and  ^ects,  one  of 
his  companies  broken  up,  and  the  Carthage  Gre^s  also 
cfisfaonding,  the  citizens  that  remained  being  in  instant 
fear  of  attack.  At  length  he  met  with  John  Taylor 
and  Willard  Richards,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ill- 
usage  they  had  received,  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
piuiic-stricken  ma^strate,  and  addressed  a  letter  to 
their  brethren  at  Nauvoo,  exhorting  them  to  preserve 
the  peace,  the  latter  stating  that  he  had  pledged  his 
word  that  no  violence  would  be  used. 

The  letter  of  Richards  and  Taylor,  signed  also  by 
Samuel  H.  Smith,  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  a 
few  weeks  afterward  died,  as  the  Mormons  relate,  of  a 
broken  heart,  prevented  a  threatened  uprising  of  the 
saints.*^  On  the  29th  of  June,  the  day  after  the  news 
was  received,  the  legion  was  called  out,  the  letter  read, 

**To  the  letter  wm  appexided  a  postscript  from  the  goyemor,  bidding  the 
Momunis  defend  themselves  until  protection  conld  be  famished,  and  one  from 
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and  the  fury  of  the  citizens  allayed  by  addresses  from 
Judge  Phelps,  Colonel  Buckmaster,  the  governor's 
aid,  and  others.  In  the  afternoon  the  bodies  of 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  arrived  in  wagons  guarded  by 
three  men.  They  were  met  by  the  city  council,  the 
prophet's  staflF,  the  officers  of  the  legion,  and  a  vast 
procession  of  citizens,  crying  out  "amid  the  most 
solemn  lamentations  and  wailings  that  ever  ascended 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  to  be  avenged  of 
their  enemies."  Arriving  at  the  Nauvoo  House,  the 
assemblage,  numbering  ten  thousand  persons,  was 
again  addressed,  and  "  with  one  united  voice  resolved 
to  trust  to  the  law  for  a  remedy  of  such  a  high-handed 
assassination,  and  when  that  failed,  to  call  upon  Grod 
to  avenge  them  of  their  wrongs.  Oh  I  widows  and 
orphans!  Oh  Americans  I  weep,  for  the  glory  of  free- 
dom has  departed  1" 

Meanwhile  the  governor,  fearing  that  the  Mormons 
would  rise  in  a  body  to  execute  vengeance,  issued  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  explain  his  conduct,^  and  again  called  out  the 
militia.  Two  officers  were  despatched  to  Nauvoo, 
with  orders  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  citizens, 
and  to  proceed  thence  to  Warsaw,  where  were  the 
headquarters  of  the  anti-Mormon  militia,  and  forbid 
violent  measures  in  the  name  of  the  state.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  former  place  they  laid  their  instructions 
before  the  members  of  the  municipality.  A  meeting 
of  the  council  was  summoned,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  saints  rigidly  sustain  the  laws  and  the  governor, 
so  long  as  they  are  themselves  sustained  in  their 
constitutional  rights;  that  they  discountenance  ven- 
geance on  the  assassins  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith; 
that  instead  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  they  appeal  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  and,  should  the  law  fail,  they 

General  Demins,  telling  them  to  remain  qniet^  that  the  aasanination  wonld 
be  condemned  by  three  fonrtha  of  the  people  of  nUnoiB,  but  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  attack  from  Missouri,  and  'prudence  might  obyiate  material 
destruction.'  Times  and  Secuons,  v.  561. 

"Copies  of  it  will  be  found  in  Id.,  v.  564-5;  Mackajf^a  The  Mormons,  178- 
9;  and  Smuckef^s  Hist,  Mor„  186-7. 
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leave  the  matter  with  God;  that  the  council  pledges 
itself  that  no  aggressions  shall  be  made  by  the  citizens 
of  Nauvoo,  approves  the  course  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  will  uphold  him  by  all  honorable  means. 
A  meeting  of  citizens  was  then  held  in  the  public 
square;  the  people  were  addressed,  the  resolutions 
read,  and  all  responded  with  a  hearty  amen. 

The  two  oflScers  then  returned  to  Carthage  and 
reported  to  the  governor,  who  was  so  greatly  pleased 
with  the  forbearance  of  the  saints  that  he  officially 
declared  them  "human  beings  and  citizens  of  the 
state."  He  caused  writs  to  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
three  of  the  murderers — after  they  had  taken  refuge 
in  Missouri.*^  The  assassins  escaped  punishment, 
however;  and  now  that  order  was  restored,  the  chief 
magistrate  disbanded  the  militia,  after  what  he  termed 
"a  campaign  of  about  thirteen  days." 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  1st  a  letter  was  addressed  by 
Richards,  Taylor,  and  Phelps  to  the  citizens  of  Nau- 
voo, and  a  fortnight  later,  an  epistle  signed  by  the  same 
persons  and  also  by  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  despatched 
to  all  the  saints  throughout  the  world.  ''Be  peace- 
able, quiet  citizens,  doing  the  works  of  righteousness; 
and  as  soon  as  the  twelve  and  other  authorities  can 
assemble,  or  a  majority  of  them,  the  onward  course 
to  the  great  gathering  of  Israel,  and  the  final  con- 
summation of  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times, 
will  be  pointed  out,  so  that  the  murder  of  Abel,  the 
assassination  of  hundreds,  the  righteous  blood  of  all 
the  holy  prophets,  from  Abel  to  Joseph,  sprinkled 
with  the  best  blood  of  the  son  of  God,  as  the  crim- 
son sign  of  remission,  only  carries  conviction  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  all  flesh,  that  the  cause  is  just 
and  will  continue;  and  blessed  are  they  that  hold  out 
faithful  to  the  end,  while  apostates,  consenting  to  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood,  have  no  forgiveness  in 
this  wond  nor  in  the  world  to  come. .  .Let  no  vain 

^  In  Message  to  lU,  Legis.,  20,  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  murderers  aft^r- 
-ward  aoTTendered  on  the  understanding  that  they  nhould  be  admitted  to  bail. 
There  waa  not  sufficient  proof  to  convict  them. 
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and  foolish  plans  or  imaginations  scatter  us  abroad 
and  divide  us  asunder  as  a  people^  to  seek  to  save  our 
lives  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  principle,  but  rather 
let  us  live  or  aie  together  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
society  and  union.  "*^ 

At  this  time  the  saints  needed  such  words  of  ad- 
vice and  consolation.  Some  were  already  making 
preparations  to  return  to  the  gentiles;  some  feared 
that  their  organization  as  a  sect  would  soon  come  to 
an  end.  To  reassure  them,  one  more  address  was 
issued  on  August  15th,  in  the  name  of  the  twelve 
apostles,*^  and  signed  by  Brigham  Young,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  apostles.  The  saints  were  told  that 
though  they  were  now  without  a  prophet  present  in 
the  flesh,  the  twelve  would  administer  and  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  church;  and  that  even  if  they  should 
be  taken  away,  there  were  still  others  who  would 
insure  the  triumph  of  their  cause  throughout  the 
world. 

In  1830,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organized  in  a 
chamber  by  a  few  humble  men;  in  1844  the  prophet's 
followers  mustered  scores  of  thousands.  Speedy  dis- 
solution was  now  predicted  by  some,  while  others 
argued  that  as  all  his  faults  would  lie  buried  in  the 
tomb,  while  on  his  virtues  martyrdom  would  shed  its 
lustre,  the  progress  of  the  sect  would  be  yet  more 
remarkable.  The  latter  prediction  was  verified,  and 
after  the  Mormons  had  suffered  another  period  of  per- 
secution, Joseph  Smith  the  martyr  became  a  greater 
power  in  the  land  than  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet. 

«i  The  fall  text  of  both  letters  k  given  in  Timet  and  Setmont^  v.  568,  586- 
7;  Mackay'%  The  Mormon;  180-2;  Smucher^a  Hist,  Mormons,  189-^ 

^  Who  are  thns  described  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Phelps  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Prophet^  a  small  joomal  established  to  promulgate  the  view's 
of  the  sect:  '  Brigham  Toong,  the  lion  of  the  Lord;  Heber  C.  KimbaU,  the  her- 


ald of  grace;  Parley  P.  Pratt,  the  archer  of  paradise;  Orson  Hyde,  the  olive 
branch  of  Israel;  Willard  Richards,  the  keeper  of  the  rolls:  John  Taylor, 
the  champion  of  right;  William  Smith,  the  patriarchal  staff  of  Jacob;  Wilford 


Woodruff,  the  banner  of  the  gospel;  QoOTse  A.  Smith,  the  entablatare  of 
truth;  Orson  Pratt,  the  gauge  of  philosophy;  John  E.  Page,  the  sun-dial; 
and  Lyman  Wight,  the  wild  ram  of  the  mountains.  The/syre  good  mea; 
the  best  the  Lord  can  find.'    See  Mackay*s  The  Mormons^  18'' 
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Upon  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions claiming  immediate  attention  was,  Who  shall 
be  his  successor?  It  was  the  first  time  the  question 
had  arisen  in  a  manner  to  demand  immediate  solution, 
and  the  matter  of  succession  was  not  so  well  deter- 
mined then  as  now,  it  being  at  present  well  established 
that  upon  the  death  of  the  president  of  the  church 
the  apostle  eldest  in  ordination  and  service  takes  his 
place. 

Personal  qualifications  would  have  much  to  do  with 
it;  rules  could  be  established  later.  The  first  consid- 
eration now  was  to  keep  the  church  from  falling  in 
pieces.  None  realized  the  situation  better  than  Brig- 
ham  Young,  who  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  he  him- 
self was  the  man  for  the  emergency.  Then  to  make 
it  appear  plain  to  the  brethren  that  God  would  have 
him  take  Joseph's  place,  his  mind  thus  works:  "The 
first  thing  that  I  thought  of,"  he  says,  "was  whether 
Joseph  had  taken  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  with  him 

Hm.  Utah.   18  <  198 ) 
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from  the  earth.  Brother  Orson  Pratt  sat  on  my 
left ;  we  were  both  leaning  back  on  our  chairs.  Bring- 
ing my  hand  down  on  my  knee^  I  said,  *The  keys  of 
the  kingdom  are  right  here  with  the  church.*"  But 
who  held  the  keys  of  the  kingdom?  This  was  the  all- 
absorbing  question  that  was  being  discussed  at  Nauvoo 
when  Bngham  and  the  other  members  of  the  quorum 
arrived  at  that  city  on  the  6th  of  August,  1844. 

Brigham  Young  was  bom  at  Whitingham,  Wind- 
ham county,  Vermont,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1801,  His 
father,  John,  a  Massachusetts  farmer,  served  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his  grand- 
father as  surgeon  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.*  In 
1804  his  family,  which  included  nine  children,*  of  whom 
he  was  then  the  youngest,  removed  to  Sherbum, 
Chenango  county,  N'ew  York,  where  for  a  time  hard- 
ship and  poverty  were  their  lot.  Concerning  Brig- 
ham's  youth  there  is  little  worthy  of  record.  Lack 
of  means  compelled  him,  almost  without  education, 
to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  ab  did  his  brothers,  finding 
employment  as  best  they  could.  Thus,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  when  he  married  he  had  learned  how 
to  work  as  farmer,  carpenter,  joiner,  painter,  and 
glazier,  in  the  last  of  which  occupations  he  was  an  ex- 
pert craftsman. 

In  1829  he  removed  to  Mendon,  Monroe  county, 
where  his  father  then  resided;  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  he  saw  the  book  of  Mormon  at  the  house  of  his 
brother  Phineas,  who  had  been  a  pastor  in  the  re- 
formed methodist  church,  but  was  now  a  convert  to 
Mormonism.' 

^  WvMt  The  Mormon  Prophei  and  his  Harem,  Linfbrth,  Soute  from 
Liverpool,  112,  note,  states  that  his  grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the  revola- 
tionary  war;  this  is  not  confirmed  by  Mrs  Waite,  who  qnotes  from  Biigham*s 
aatobiography.  A^ain,  Nabby  Howe  was  the  maiden  name  of  Brigham*8 
mother,  as  given  inhis  aatobiography;  while  Linforth  reads  Nancy  Howe;  and 
Remy,  Jour,  to  O.  S,  L,  City,  I  413,  Naleby  Howe. 

'Bom  as  follow:  Nancy,  Aug.  6, 1786,  Eumy,  Nov.  8,  1787,  Rhoda,  Sept 
10,  1789,  John,  May  22,  HQl,  Nabby,  Apr.  23,  1703,  Susannah,  June  7, 1795, 
Joseph,  Apr.  7, 1797,  Phineas,  Feb.  16, 1799,  and  Brigham,  June  1, 1801.  Two 
others  were  bom  later:  Louisa,  Sept.  25,  1804,  and  Lorenxo  Dow,  Oct.  19, 
1807. 

'In  Ibid,^  it  is  mentioned  that  before  tha  organization  of  the  latter-day 
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About  two  years  later  he  himself  was  converted*  by 
the  preaching  of  Elder  Samuel  H.  Smith,  brother  of 
the  prophet;  on  the  14th  of  April,  1832,  he  was  bap- 
tizecl,  and  on  the  same  night  ordained  an  elder,  his 
father*  and  all  his  brothers  afterward  becoming  pros- 
elytes. During  the  same  month  he  set  forth  to  meet 
the  prophet  at  Kirtland,  where  he  found  him  and 
several  of  his  brethren  chopping  wood.  "  Here,''  says 
Brigham,  "my  joy  was  full  at  the  privilege  of  shak- 
ing the  hand  of  the  prophet  of  Grod. .  .He  was  happy 
to  see  us  and  bid  us  welcome.  In  the  evening  a  few 
of  the  brethren  came  in,  and  we  conversed  together 
upon  the  things  of  the  kingdom.  He  called  upon  me 
to  pray.  In  my  prayer  I  spoke  in  tongues.  As  soon 
as  we  rose  from  our  knees,  the  brethren  flocked 
around  him,  and  asked  his  opinion. .  .He  told  them 
it  was  the  pure  Adamic  lan^age;. .  .it  is  of  Grod,  and 
the  time  will  come  whenlSrother  Brigham  Young 
will  preside  over  this  church."  In  1835  he  was  chosen, 
as  will  be  remembered,  one  of  the  quorum  of  the 
twelve,  and  the  following  spring  set  forth  on  a  mis- 
sionary tour  to  the  eastern  states.  Returning  early 
in  the  winter,  he  saved  the  life  of  the  prophet,  and 
otherwise  rendered  good  service  during  the  great 
apostasy  of  1836,  when  the  church  passed  through  its 
darkest  hour.* 

Brigham  was  ever  a  devoted  follower  of  the  prophet, 
and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  shielded  him  against 
the  persecutions  of  apostates.  At  the  close  of  1837 
he  was  driven  by  their  machinations  from  Kirtland,^ 

church,  Phtoeas  had  wrought  a  miracle,  'whereby  a  young  girl  on  the  point  of 
death  had  been  restored  to  life.'    Kemv  does  not  give  his  authoritjr. 

*  At  a  branch  of  the  church  at  Columbia,  Penn.  TuUidge*s  Hfe  qfT<mng^  78. 

*  John  Young  was  made  first  patriarch  of  the  church.  He  died  at  Quincy, 
HL,  Oct.  12,  im  WaUe*8  The  Mormon  Prophet,  2. 

*  TuUidge'a  Life  qf  Brigham  Young,  83.  In  a  speech  delivered  after  he 
became  president,  Bnghom  says:  'Ascertaining  that  a  plot  was  laid  to  ^'a^b^ 
Joseph  for  the  purpose  of  taun^  his  life,  on  his  return  from  Monroe,  Miohi- 
can,  to  Kirtland,  I  procured  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  took  brother  William 
Smith  along  to  meet  Joseph,  whom  we  met  returning  in  the  stagencoach. 
Joseph  requested  William  to  take  his  seat  in  the  stage,  and  he  rode  with  me 
in  the  buggy     We  arrived  at  Kirtland  in  safety.' 

7  <0n  the  morning  of  Dec  22d  I  left  Kirtland  in  consequence  of  the  fury 
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and  took  refuge  at  Dublin,  Indiana,  where  he  was  soon 
afterward  joined  by  Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon. 
Thence,  in  company  with  the  former,  he  went  to  Mis- 
souri, arriving  at  Far  West  a  short  time  before  the 
massacre  at  Haun's  MilL  Once  more  Brigham  was 
compelled  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  now  betook  himself 
to  Quincy,  where  he  raised  means  to  aid  the  destitute 
brethren  in  leaving  Missouri,"  and  directed  the  first 
settlement  of  the  saints  in  Illinois,  the  prophet  Joseph, 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  others  being  then  in  prison. 

By  revelation  of  July  8,  1838,^  it  was  ordered  that 
eleven  of  the  quorum  should  **  depart  to  go  over  the 

?freat  waters,  and  there  promulgate  my  gospel,  the 
illness  thereof,  and  bear  record  of  my  name.  Lot 
them  take  leave  of  my  saints  in  the  city  Far  West,  on 
the  26th  day  of  April  next;  on  the  building  spot  of  my 
house,  saith  the  Lord."  As  the  twelve  had  been  ban- 
ished from  Missouri  and  could  not  return  with  safety, 
many  of  the  church  dignitaries  urged  that  the  latter 
part  of  this  revelation  should  not  be  fulfilled.  "But," 
says  Brigham,  "  I  felt  differently,  and  so  did  those  of 
the  quorum  who  were  with  me."  The  affairs  of  the 
church  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  twelve,  and  their 
president  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  danger. 
"  The  Lord  had  spoken,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  obey." 
The  quorum  started  forth,  and  reaching  Far  West 
toward  the  end  of  April,  hid  themselves  in  a  grove. 
Between  midnight  of  the  25th  and  dawn  of  the  26th 

of  the  mob,  and  the  spirit  that  prevailed  In  the  apostates,  who  threatened  to 
destroy  mo  because  I  would  proclaim  publicly  ana  privately  that  I  knew,  by 
the  power  of  the  holy  ghost,  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet  of  the  most 
high  God,  and  had  not  traiisgressed  and  fallen,  as  apostates  declared.'  /<£.,  84. 
^  *  I  held  a  meeting  with  the  brethren  of  the  twelve  and  the  members  of 
the  church  In  Quincy,  on  the  17th  of  March,  when  a  letter  was  read  to  the 

f)eople  from  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  saints  at  Far  West,  who  were 
eft  destitute  of  the  means  to  move.  Though  the  brethren  were  poor  and 
stripped  of  almost  everything,  yet  they  manifested  a  spirit  of  willinsness  to 
do  their  utmost,  offering  to  sell  their  hats,  coats,  and  shoes  to  accompliah  Uie 
object.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  $oO  was  collected  in  money  and  several 
teams  were  subscribed  to  go  and  bring  the  brethren.'  I<L,  8&-90. 

'This  is  the  date  given  in  Doctrine  and  CovenaTiU,  381  (ed.  S.  L.  City, 
1876).  See  also  Lii\f(yrth^B  Route  from  Liverpool^  112|  note.  Tullidge  gives 
July  8,  1836.  Life  qf  Brigham  Young,  90. 
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they  held  a  conference,  relaid  the  foundation  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,^  and  ordained  Wilford  Woodruff 
and  George  A.  Smith  as  apostles  in  place  of  those 
who  had  fallen  from  grace.  "Thus,"  says  Brigham, 
"was  this  revelation  fulfilled,  concerning  which  our 
enemies  said,  if  all  the  other  revelations  of  Joseph 
Smith  came  to  pass,  that  one  should  not  be  fulfilled." 

Upon  the  excommunication  of  Thomas  B.  Marsh, 
in  1839,  the  office  of  president  of  the  twelve  devolved 
by  right  on  Brigham  by  reason  of  his  seniority  of 
membership.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1840,  he  was 
publicly  accepted  by  the  council  as  their  head,  and  at 
the  reorganization  of  the  church  councils  at  Nauvoo 
he  was  appointed  by  revelation  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1843,  president  of  the  twelve  travelling  council. 

After  the  founding  of  Nauvoo,  the  president,  to- 
gether with  three  others  of  the  quorum,*^  sailed  for 
Liverpool,  where  they  arrived  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1840,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  church.  Here  he  was  engaged  for  about  a  year 
in  missionary  work,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Taking 
ship  for  New  York  on  the  20th  of  April,  1841,  he 
reached  Nauvoo  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  prophet,  who  a  few  days  afterward  ^^ 
received  the  following  revelation:  "Dear  and  well- 
beloved  brother  Brigham  Young,  verily  thus  saith 
the  Lord  unto  you,  my  servant  Brigham,  it  is  no  more 
required  at  your  hand  to  leave  your  family  as  in  times 
past,  for  your  offering  is  acceptable  to  me;  I  have 
seen  your  labor  and  toil  in  journeyings  for  my  name. 
I  therefore  command  you  to  send  my  word  abroad, 
and  take  special  care  of  your  family  from  this  time 
henceforth  and  forever.     Amen." 

Already  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  was  falling  upon 
the  president  of  the  twelve;  already  the  former  had 

'*  'Elder  Cutler,  the  master  workman  of  the  house,  recommenced  laying 
the  foundation  hy  rolling  up  a  large  stone  near  the  south-east  corner.'  Id.f  92. 

>*  Heber  C.  Kimball,  George  A.  Smith,  and  Ptoley  P.  Pratt  Reuben 
Uedlock  also  accompanied  them. 

"On  July  9th.  Voctrine  and  Covtnamta,  409. 
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foretold  his  own  death;  but  notwithstanding  the  rev- 
elation, Brigham  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the 
eastern  states,  and  at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire, 
received  news  of  the  tragedy  at  Carthage  jail. 

When  Grovemor  Ford  and  his  militia  were  prepar- 
ing to  march  on  Nauvoo  for  the  purpose  of  forestall- 
ing civil  war,  the  only  course  open  to  the  prophet 
and  his  followers  was  a  removal  from  Illinois,  in  1 842 
an  expedition  had  been  planned  to  explore  the  coun- 
try toward  or  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but 
when  Joseph  Smith  put  himself  forward  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  all 
other  matters  were  for  the  time  forgotten.  Brigham 
claimed  that  had  he  been  present  the  assassination 
would  never  have  occurred;  he  would  not  have  per- 
mitted the  prophet's  departure  for  Carthage :  rather 
would  he  have  sent  him  to  the  mountains  under  a 
guard  of  elders.  But  Brigham  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  dispensation  of  providence  which  was 
now  to  bring  his  clear,  strong  judgment  and  resolute 
will  to  the  front. 

Prominent  among  the  aspirants  for  the  presidency 
of  the  church  was  Sidney  Rigdon,  one  of  the  first  and 
ablest  to  espouse  the  cause,  and  not  altogether  without 
grounds  for  his  pretensions.  He  had  performed  much 
labor,  had  encountered  many  trials,  and  had  received 
scanty  honors,  being  at  present  nothing  more  than 
preacher,  and  professor  of  history,  belles-lettres,  and 
oratory.  By  revelation  of  January  19,  1841,  he  had 
been  offered  the  position  of  counsellor  to  the  prophet,^* 

^Doctrine  and  Covenants,  406.  In  this  tame  reyelation  the  officen  of 
the  priesthood  were  likewise  named:  Hynun  Smith,  patriarch;  Joseph  Smith, 
presiding  ^der  over  the  whole  church,  also  translator,  revdator,  seer,  and 
prophet,  with  Sidney  Rigdon  and  William  Law  as  councillors,  the  three  to 
jonstitute  a  quorum  and  first  presidency.  Brigham  Toung,  president  over 
♦he  twelve  travelling  council,  who  were  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
Orson  Pratt,  Orson  Hyde,  Williaro  Smith,  John  Taylor,  John  E.  Pftge,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  WiUard  Richards,  George  A.  Smith,  and  some  one  to  be  appointed 
in  place  of  David  Patten;  a  hi^h  council,  Samuel  Bent,  H.  G.  Sherwood, 
George  W.  Harris,  Charles  G.  Rich,  Thomas  Grover,  Newel  Knight,  David 
Dort,  Dunbar  Wilson,  Aaron  Johnson,  David  Fulmer,  Alpheus  Cutler,  Will 
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if  he  would  consent  to  humble  himself.  But  Sidney 
would  not  humble  himself.  Soon  after  Josephs 
death,  at  which  he  was  not  present,  he  had  a  revela- 
tion of  his  own,  bidding  him  conduct  the  saints  to 
Pittsburgh."  Visiting  that  city,  he  found  the  time 
not  yet  ripe  for  this  measure;  and  meanwhile  return- 
ing to  Nauvoo,  the  3d  of  Augi^t,  he  offered  himself 
on  the  following  day  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
aided  by  Elder  Marks. 

Sidney  now  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  gain  influ- 
ence and  secure  retainers.  He  must  have  Joseph's 
mantle;  he  must  have  the  succession,  or  henceforth  he 
would  be  nothing.  It  was  a  momentous  question,  not 
to  be  disposed  of  in  a  day.  To  substantiate  his  claim, 
Sidney  could  now  have  visions  with  the  best  of  them; 
on  various  occasions  he  told  how  the  Lord  had  through 
him  counselled  the  people  to  appoint  him  as  their  guar- 
dian. He  requested  that  a  meeting  should  be  held 
on  the  following  sabbath,  the  8th  of  August,  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  matter.  But  prior  to  this 
meeting  Parley  Pratt  and  two  others  of  the  twelve 
bade  the  candidate  go  with  them  to  the  house  of  John 
Taylor,  who  yet  lay  prostrate  with  his  wounds.  Tay- 
lor expostulated  with  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Sidney 
continued  to  press  his  claims,  even  assuming  the  sacred 
office,  prophesying  and  ordaining.  On  the  sabbath 
named,  according  to  appointment^  Sidney  and  his  sup- 
porters met  in  the  grove  near  the  temple;  but  were 
confronted  by  the  apostles,  with  Brigham  at  their 
head.    Standing  before  them,  Sidney  addressed  the 

iam  Hantington;  prendent  over  a  qaomm  of  high  priests,  Don  Carlos  Smith, 
with  Amasa  Lyman  and  Noah  Padcard  for  oonnsellors;  apriesUiood  to  pre- 
side over  the  qaomm  of  elders,  John  A.  Hicks,  Samuel  Williams,  and  Jesse 
Baker;  to  preside  over  the  qnoram  of  seventies,  Joseph  Totii^,  Josiah  But- 
terfidd,  I&nid  Miles,  Henry  Herriman,  Zera  Pulsipher,  £evi  Hancock, 
James  Foster — ^this  for  elders  oonstantlv  travelling,  while  the  quorum  of 
elders  was  to  predde  over  the  churches  mm  time  to  time;  to  preside  over 
the  bishopric,  Vinson  Knight,  Samuel  H.  Smith,  and  Shadraoh  Uoundy,  and 
others. 

^*  See  his  memorial  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  in  Time$  and  Seaaona, 
V.  418-23.  Bemy  says  that  he  was  also  instructed  to  pay  a  visit  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  overthrow  her  if  she  refused  to  accept  the  gospel,  /ottr.  to  O, 
8.  L,  CUy^  i  411;  a  statement  for  which  I  find  no  authorify. 
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brethren  for  nearly  two  hours.  Yet  he  seemed  to 
make  no  impression.  ''The  Lord  has  not  chosen 
him,"  said  one  to  another.  The  assembly  then  ad- 
journed to  two  o'clock,  when  the  saints  in  and  about 
Nauvoo  gathered  in  great  numbers.  After  singing 
and  prayer,  through  the  vast  assemblage  was  hecurd  a 
voice,  strikingly  clear,  distinct,  and  penetrating."  It 
was  the  voice  of  Brigham,  who  said:  "Attention,  all! 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  called  to  act  as  chief 
of  the  twelve;  for  the  first  time  in  your  lives  you  are 
called  to  walk  by  faith,  your  prophet  being  no  longer 
present  in  the  flesh.  I  desire  that  every  one  present 
shall  exercise  the  fullest  liberty.  I  now  ask  you,  and 
each  of  you,  if  you  want  to  choose  a  guardian,  a  prophet, 
evangelist,  or  something  else  as  your  head  to  lead  you. 
All  who  wish  to  draw  away  from  the  church,  let  them 
do  it,  but  they  will  not  prosper.  If  any  want  Sidney 
Kigdon  to  lead  them,  let  them  have  him;  but  I  say  unto 
you  that  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  are  with  the  twelve."^* 

It  was  then  put  to  vote,  Brigham  meanwhile  say- 
ing, "All  those  who  are  for  Joseph  and  Hyrum,  the 
book  of  Mormon,  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  the 
temple,  and  Joseph's  measures,  they  beinff  one  party, 
will  be  called  upon  to  manifest  their  principles  boldly, 
the  opposite  party  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty."  ^^  The 
result  was  ten  votes  for  Sidney,  the  quorum  with 
Brigham  at  their  bead  getting  all  the  rest.  Elder 
Philips  then  motioned  that  all  "who  have  voted  for 
Sidney  Rigdon  be  suspended  until  they  can  have  a 
trial  before  the  high  council"^® 

The  truth  is,  Sidney  was  no  match  for  Brigham. 
It  was  a  battle  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb;  only  Brig- 

^  *He  [Brigham]  said,  as  he  stood  on  the  stand,  he  would  rather  sit  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  for  a  month  than  appear  before  the  pec^Ie,  bat  he  pitied  their 
loneliness,  and  was  constrained  to  step  forward,  and  we  knew  he  was,  because 
lie  hod  the  voice  and  manner  of  Joseph,  as  hundreds  can  teatify. '  Reminiacence9 
of  Afrs  F,  D,  Richards,  MS.,  p.  14. 

"  Woodruff B  Journal,  MS.,  Aug.  8,  1844. 

"  HuU,  Brigham  Younff,  1844,  MS.,  25. 

KWilford  Woodruff  states  that  Rigdon  did  not  reoeiTe  a  nngle  yote. 
Reminiscences,  MS.,  2. 
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ham  did  not  know  before  that  he  was  a  lion,  while 
Sidney  received  the  truth  with  reluctance  that  he  was 
indeed  a  lamb.  Something  more  than  oratory  was  nee* 
essary  to  win  in  this  instance;  and  of  that  something, 
with  great  joy  in  his  heart,  Brigham  found  himself  in 
possession.  It  was  the  combination  of  qualities  which 
we  find  present  primarily  in  all  great  men,  in  all  leaders 
of  men — intellectual  force,  mental  superiority,  united 
with  personal  magnetism,  and  physique  enoi^h  to  give 
weight  to  will  and  opinion;  for  Brigham  Young  was 
assuredly  a  great  man,  if  by  greatness  we  mean  one 
who  is  superior  to  others  in  strength  and  skill,  moral, 
intellectual,  or  physical.  The  secret  of  this  man's 
power — a  power  that  within  a  few  years  made  itself 
felt  throughout  the  world — was  this :  he  was  a  sincere 
man,  or  if  an  impostor,  he  was  one  who  first  imposed 
upon  himself.  He  was  not  a  hypocrite;  knave,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  not;  though  he 
has  been  a  thousand  times  call^  both.  If  he  was  a  bad 
man,  he  was  still  a  great  man,  and  the  evil  that  he  did 
was  done  with  honest  purpose.  He  possessed  great  ad- 
ministrative ability;  he  was  far-seeing,  with  a  keen  in- 
sight into  human  nature,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  good  and  evil  qualities  of  men,  of  their  virtues  and 
frailties.  His  superiority  was  native  to  him,  and  he 
was  daily  and  hourly  growing  more  powerful,  develop- 
ing a  strength  which  surprised  himself,  and  gaining  con- 
stantly more  and  more  confidence  in  himself,  gaining 
constantly  more  and  more  the  respect,  fear,  and  obe- 
dience of  those  about  him,  until  he  was  able  to  con- 
sign Sidney  to  the  buffetings  of  Satan  for  a  thousand 
years,  while  Brigham  remained  president  and  supreme 
ruler  of  the  church.^ 

^  Sidney  had  a  truJ,  and  was  oonvicted  and  condemned.  Sidnev  Blgdon 
waa  a  natiye of  Saint  Clair,  Penn.,  where  he  was  bom  in  1793.  Until  his  26th 
year  he  worked  on  his  father's  facnv  hut  in  1819  received  a  license  to  preach, 
from  the  society  known  as  the  regular  baptists,  being  appointed  in  1822  to  the 
charge  of  the  first  baptist  church  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  became  very  popu- 
lar. In  1824  he  resigned  his  position,  from  conscientious  motives,  and  joined 
the  Campbellites,  supporting  himself  by  working  as  a  journeyman  tanner. 
Two  years  later  he  accepted  a  call  as  a  CampbelUte  preacher  at  Bainbridge,  O., 
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Thus  Brigham  Young  succeeded  Joseph  Smith. 
The  work  of  the  latter  was  done.  It  was  a  singular 
work,  to  which  he  was  singularly  adapted ;  the  work  yet 
to  be  done  is  no  less  remarkable,  and  a  no  less  remark- 
able agent  is  raised  up  at  the  right  moment.  Mat- 
ters assume  now  a  more  material  turn,  and  a  more 
material  nature  is  required  to  master  them — ^if  coarser- 
grained,  more  practical,  rougher,  more  dogmatical, 
dealing  less  in  revelations  from  heaven  and  more  in 
self-protection  and  self-advancement  here  on  earth, 
so  much  the  better  for  the  saints.  "Strike,  but  hear 
me!"  Joseph  with  Themistocles  used  to  cry;  "I  will 
strike,  and  you  shall  hear  me,"  Brigham  would  say. 

No  wonder  the  American  Israel  received  Brigham 
as  the  gift  of  God,  the  Lion  of  the  Lord,*^  though 
the  explanation  of  the  new  ruler  himself  would  have 
been  nearer  that  of  the  modem  evolutionist,  who 
would  account  for  Brigham's  success  as  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  saints  at  this 
juncture  that  their  leader  should  be  less  prophet  than 
priest  and  king,  less  idealist  than  business  manager, 
political  economist,  and  philosopher.  Brigham  holds 
communion  with  spiritual  powers  but  distantly,  per- 
haps distrustfully;  at  all  events,  he  commands  the 
spirits  rather  than  let  them  command  him;  and  the 
older  he  grows  the  less  he  has  to  do  with  them^  and 
the  less  he  has  to  do  with  heavenly  affairs,  the  more 
his  mind  dwells  on  earthly  matters.  His  prophecies  are 
eminently  practical;  his  people  must  have  piety  that 
will  pay.  And  later,  and  all  through  his  life,  his  posi- 
tion IS  a  strange  one.  If  the  people  about  Nauvoo  are 
troublesome,  Grod  orders  him  west;  and  then  he  tells 

and  afterward  built  up  churches  at  Mantua  and  Mentor  in  that  state.  In 
1830  he  joined  the  Mormon  chorch,  being  oonverted  by  the  preaching  c^  Par* 
ley.  Farther  particulars  will  be  found  in  7%mea  and  Seawns,  iv,  177-^»  19^-4, 
209-10;  Cobb*8  Mormon  Problem,  MS.,  12;  Tucher'a  Mormonism,  123-7;  Pitts- 
burgh Oaz.,  in  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Aug.  4,  1876.  Returning  to  Pittsburffh  after 
his  excommunication,  Sidney  led  a  life  of  utter  obscurity,  and  finaifiy  died 
at  Friendship,  Alleghany  County,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1876.  LippmeoU'a  Mag., 
Aae.  1880. 

^See  note  41,  p.  192»  this  voL 
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him  if  roads  are  opened  and  canals  constructed  it  will 
please  him.  From  these  practical  visions  come  ac- 
tions, and  on  a  Sunday  the  great  high-priest  rises 
in  the  tabernacle  and  says:  "God  has  spoken.  He 
has  said  unto  his  prophet,  'Get  thee  up,  Brigham,  and 
build  me  a  city  in  the  fertile  valley  to  the  south, 
where  there  is  water,  where  there  are  fish,  where 
the  sun  is  strong  enough  to  ripen  the  cotton  plants,  and 

five  raiment  as  well  as  food  to  my  saints  on  earth, 
brethren  willing  to  aid  God's  work  should  come  to 
me  before  the  bishop's  meeting.'"  "As  the  prophet 
takes  his  seat  again,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "and  puts 
on  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  hum  of  applause  runs 
around  the  bowery,  and  teams  and  barrows  are  freely 
promised." 

To  whatsoever  Brigham  applied  himself  he  directed 
his  whole  strength,  provided  his  whole  strength  was 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
There  were  others  in  the  field  against  him,  aspirants 
for  the  late  prophet's  place,,  besides  Sidney ;  but  direct- 
ing his  efforts  only  against  the  most  powerful  of  them, 
the  president  of  the  twelve  summoned  the  quorum  and 
the  people,  as  we  have  seen,  crushed  Bigdon  and  his 
adherents  by  one  of  the  master-strokes  which  he  was 
now  learning,  declared  the  revelations  of  Rigdon  to  be 
of  the  devil,  cut  him  off,  cursed  him,  and  was  himself 
elected  almost  without  a  dissenting  voice,  giving  all 
ostensibly  the  fullest  Hberty  to  act,  yet  permitting 
none  of  them  to  do  so,  and  even  causing  ten  to  be  tried 
for  dissenting.  Henceforth  none  dared  to  gainsay  his 
authority;  he  became  not  only  the  leader  of  the  Mor- 
mons, but  their  dictator;  holding  authority  for  a  time 
as  president  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  finally  in  the 
capacity  of  the  first  presidency,  being  made  president 
of  the  whole  church  in  December  1847. 

Brigham  Young  was  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  in 
the  prime  of  a  hide  and  vigorous  manhood,  with  ex- 
uberant vitality,  with  marvelous  energy,  and  with  un- 
swerving faith  in  his  cause  and  in  himself.     In  stat- 
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ure  he  was  a  little  above  medium  height;  in  frame 
well-knit  and  compact,  though  m  later  years  rotund 
and  portly;  in  carriage  somewhat  stately;  presence 
imposing,  even  at  that  time,  and  later  much  more  so; 
face  clean  shaven  now,  but  afterward  lengthened  by 
full  beard  except  about  the  mouth ;  features  all  good, 
regular,  well  formed,  sharp,  and  smiling,  and  wearing 
an  expression  of  self-sufficiency,  bordenng  on  the  su- 
percilious, which  later  in  life  changed  to  a  look  of  sub- 
dued sagacity  which  he  could  not  conceal;  deep-set, 
f^ray  eyes,  cold,  stem,  and  of  uncertain  expression, 
ips  thin  and  compressed,  and  a  forehead  broad  and 
massive — his  appearance  was  that  of  a  self-reliant  and 
strong-willed  man,  of  one  bom  to  be  master  of  him- 
self and  many  others.  In  manner  and  address  he  was 
easy  and  void  of  affectation,  deliberate  in  speech,  con- 
veying his  original  and  suggestive  ideas  in  apt  tliough 
homely  phrase.^  When  in  council  he  was  cool  and 
imperturbable,  slow  to  decide,  and  in  no  haste  to  act; 
but  when  the  time  for  action  came  he  worked  with  an 
energy  that  was  satisfied  only  with  success. 

Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  under  all  circamstances 
naturally  a  brave  man,  possessing  great  physical 
strength,  and  with  nerves  unshaken  by  much  excess 
or  sickness.  That  he  was  given  to  strong  drink  has 
often  been  asserted  by  his  enemies,  but  never  by  his 
friends,  and  rarely  by  impartial  observers.  He  was 
always  in  full  possession  of  himself,  being  far  too 
wise  a  man  to  destroy  himself  through  any  indiscre- 
tion. 

He  was  undoubtedly  the  man  for  the  occasion, 
however,  for  no  other  could,  at  this  juncture,  save 
the  Mormons  from  dissolution  as  a  sect  and  as  a 
people.  If  the  saints  had  selected  as  their  leader  a 
man  less  resolute,  less  confident,  less  devoted  to  his 
cause  and  to  his  people,  a  man  like  Sidney  Rigdon, 

*>  Bowles,  AcroM  the  Continent,  86,  says  that  eveo  at  64  ha  spoke  ungram- 
matically. This  criticism  is  a  fair  commentary  on  the  difference  between  a 
Bowles  and  a  Brigham. 
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for  example,  Mormonism  would  have  split  into  half  a 
dozen  petty  factions,  the  strongest  ot  which  would 
hardly  be  worthy  of  notice. 

Discussing  tl^  great  Mormon  leaders,  Hyde,  who 
though  an  apostate  was  one  of  the  most  impartial  of 
writers,  says:  "Brigham  Young  is  far  superior  to 
Smith  in  everything  that  constitutes  a  great  leader. 
Smith  was  not  a  man  of  genius;  his  forte  was  tact. 
He  only  embraced  opportunities  that  presented  them- 
selves. He  used  circumstances,  but  did  not  cr^ite 
them.  The  compiling  genius  of  Mormonism  was 
Sidney  Rigdon.  Smith  had  boisterous  impetuosity, 
but  no  foresight.  Polygamy  was  not  the  result  of  his 
policy,  but  of  his  passions-  Sidney  gave  point,  direc- 
tion, and  apparent  consistency  to  the  Mormon  system 
of  theology.  He  invented  its  forms  and  many  of  its 
arguments.  He  and  Parley  Pratt  were  its  leading 
orators  and  polemics.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  acces- 
sion of  these  two  men,  Smith  would  have  been  lost, 
and  his  schemes  frustrated  and  abandoned.  That 
Brigham  was  superior  not  only  to  Smith  but  also  to 
Rigdon  is  evident." 

burton  says:  ''His  manner  is  at  once  affable  and 
impressive,  simple  and  courteous,. .  .shows  no  sign  of 
dogmatism,. .  .impresses  a  stranger  with  a  certain 
sense  of  power;  his  followers  are,  of  course,  wholly 
fascinated  by  his  superior  strength  of  brain."  Temper 
even  and  placid,  manner  cold,  but  he  is  neither  morose 
nor  methodistic.  Often  reproves  in  violent  language; 
powers  of  observation  acute;  has  an  excellent  mem- 
ory, and  is  a  keen  judge  of  character.  "If  he  dis- 
likes a  stranger  at  the  first  interview,  ho  never  sees 
him  again.  Of  his  temperance  and  sobriety  there  is 
but  one  opinion.  His  life  is  ascetic;  his  favorite  food 
is  baked  potatoes  with  a  little  buttermilk,  and  his 
drink  water."*^ 

**  City  of  the  SainU^  292-3;  Ifomumum,  170.  Hyde  is  by  ao  roeani  one  of 
Brigham's  flatterers,  but  appears  to  speak  from  uooviction.  On  the  same 
page  he  renuurks:  *  Brigham  may  be  a  great  man,  greatly  deceived,  bat  he 
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Further:  though  he  made  his  people  obey  him,  he 
shared  their  privations.  Soon  we  shall  find  him 
rousing  his  followers  from  the  lethargy  of  despair, 
when  their  very  hearts  had  died  withm  them,  and 
when  all  cheeks  blanched  but  his;  speaking  words  of 
cheer  to  the  men,  and  with  his  own  sick  child  in  his 
arms,  sharing  his  scant  rations  with  women  and 
children  who  held  out  their  hands  for  bread. 

For  a  brief  space  after  the  election  of  Brigham  the 
saints  had  rest.  The  city  of  Nauvoo  continued  to 
thrive;"  a  portion  of  the  temple  was  finished  and 
dedicated,^  the  building  of  the  Nauvoo  house  and 
council-house  was  progressing  rapidly. 

Their  buildings  were  erected  with  great  sacrifice 
of  time,  and  amidst  difficulties  and  discouragement  in 
consequence  of  poverty.  Money  was  exceedingly 
scarce.*  The  revelation  requiring  tithing,  made  in 
1838,  was  first  practically  applied  in  Nauvoo;  the 
tenth  day  was  regularly  given  to  work  on  the  temple; 
the  penny  subscriptions  of  the  sisters  are  mentioned, 
which  was  a  weekly  contribution,  and  was  intended 
for  the  purchase  of  glass  and  nails.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  encourage  manufacture,  and  to  utilize  their 
water-power.     At  a  meeting  of  the  trades  delegates 

li  not  a  hypocrite;'  and  on  the  next  page:  'Brigham,  however  deceived,  is 
•till  a  bad  man,  and  a  dangerous  man;  and  aa  mach  more  dangerous,  being 
sincere  in  thinking  he  ia  doing  Qod*8  work,  aa  a  madman  ia  than  an  iropoetor. 
In  /cZ.,  136-40,  we  have  a  shOTt  and  auodnot  narrative  of  Brigham'a  career 
up  to  the  aaaaaaination  of  Joaej^  Smith,  probably  the  beat  that  haa  yet  been 
written  in  snch  brief  apace. 

"  'Almost  every  atranger  that  entera  oar  city  ia  ezdted  with  aatonish- 
ment  that  so  mnch  haa  been  done  in  ao  abort  a  time.'  likewise  there  was 
always  work  enough  for  them  among  the  senUlea^  who  '  did  not  know  how  to 
make  a  short  johnny-cake  nntil  our  girla  taoght  them.'  Speech  of  Elder 
Kimball,  April  8,  1845,  in  Id.,  vi  973.  Sava  John  Taylor:  *  When  we  firat 
aottled  in  Ifanvoo, . .  .forming  landa  ont  of  the  city  were  worth  from  $1.23  to 
$5  per  acre;  when  we  left  they  were  worth  from  t5  to  $50  per  acre.  We 
turned  the  deaert  into  a  city,  and  the  wildemeaa  into  a  f mitful  field  or  fields 
and  wardens. '  MiUenmal  Star,  viiL  1 15.  Bennett  mentions  a  community  farm 
near  Nauvoo,  which  was  cultivated  in  common  by  the  poorer  claaaea.  History 
of  iheSainU,  191. 

**  It  was  dedicated  Mav  1,  1846,  by  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Orson  Hyde. 
Two  days  later  they  held  their  last  meeting  there.   Woodnf^^s  Rem,,  M^,  3. 

**  'When  com  was  brought  to  my  door  at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  and  sadly 
needed,  the  money  could  not  be  raiaed.'  (TuUi  Notes,  MS.,  p.  6. 
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there  was  intelligent  discussion  as  to  the  place  becom- 
ing a  great  manufacturing  centre.^ 

In  January  1845  it  was  proposed  that  a  building 
for  the  high-priests  should  be  erected,  to  cost  $15,000, 
and  the  work  was  cheerfully  undertaken.  There  were 
frequent  entertainments  given  in  the  way  of  dances 
and  public  dinners  in  the  ^auvoo  mansion  and  in  the 
bowery  six  miles  out  of  the  city.*'  At  their  confer- 
ence in  April,  thousands  gathered.  The  temple  was 
pushed  forward,  as  the  people  were  counselled  to  re- 
ceive their  endowments  there  as  early  as  possible.  On 
the  24th  of  May  the  walls  were  finished,  and  the 
event  was  duly  celebrated.*  On  the  5th  of  October 
their  first  meeting  in  the  temple  was  held.**  From 
mites  and  tithings  it  was  estimated  that  a  million  dol- 
lars had  been  raised.  Brigham,  Parley,  and  others 
of  the  quorum  administered  in  the  temples  to  hun- 
dreds of  people,  the  services  often  continuing  all  day 
and  night.*^  At  the  end  of  December  one  thousand 
of  the  people  had  received  the  .ordinances.  And  all 
this  was  done  midst  renewed  persecutions,  and  while 
the  people  were  making  preparations  to  evacuate  the 
city. 

The  masons  withdrew  the  dispensation  previously 
granted  to  Nauvoo,  and  to  this  day  they  refuse  to 
admit  Mormons  into  their  order. 

"*  There  wu  $500  or  $600  already  oolleoted  from  the  penny  subecripiions, 
which  was  drawn  by  order  of  Brigham  to  meet  a  debt  on  land  which  most  be 
immediately  paid,  tiist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  Dec.  5,  1844.  John  Taylor  says  it 
was  intended  to  establish  manufsiotares  at  Nanvoo  on  a  large  scale,  for  which 
the  services  of  English  emigrants  were  to  be  secured.  At  the  head  of  the 
rapids,  near  Nanvoo,  stood  an  island,  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  boild  a 
dam,  leaving  spaces  for  water-wheels,  and  thus  securing  power  for  mills. 
Bern.,  MS.7l9-Sr 

"  In  HisL  B,  Toung,  MS.,  July  9, 1845,  is  a  description  of  a  public  dinner 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  where  Young,  Kimball,  Taylor,  and  others  offi- 
ciated at  the  table. 

"*  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  people  assembled.  The  *  Cap-stone 
March,*  composed  for  the  occasion,  was  played  by  Pitt's  band;  Brigham  laid 
on  the  last  stone,  and  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  whole  congregation 
ahouted,  '  Hosanna  I  hosanna  to  God  and  the  lamb !  amen,  amen,  and  omen !' 
ffia.  B.  Young,  MS.,  83. 

**The  first  stone  was  laid  April  6,  1841. 

** '  I  commenced  administering  the  ordinances  of  endowment  at  five  o'clock 
and  continued  until  half -past  three  in  the  morning.*  /</.,  MS.,  Dec.  10,  1845. 
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Fresh  disaster  now  approached  Nauvoo.  Thi 
whigs  and  the  democrats  of  Illinois  had  both  sought 
to  secure  the  Mormon  vote,  until  finally  they  began 
to  declare  that  ]\Iormonism  signified  a  government  not 
in  accord  with  that  of  the  United  Stotes.  The  city 
charter  had  been  repealed  in  January  1845,  and  Dan- 
iel Spencer,  who  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  of  the  murdered  mayor,  was  deposed, 
as  were  all  the  other  city  oflScers;  a  new  charter  was 
before  the  legislature,  but  never  granted.  These  and 
like  measures,  followed  as  they  were  by  the  discharge 
of  Joseph  Smith's  assassins,  imparted  to  the  gentiles 
renewed  courage.  The  crimes  of  the  whole  country 
were  laid  at  the  door  of  the  saints.  Nauvoo  was  de- 
nounced as  a  den  of  counterfeiters,  cattle-thieves,  and 
assassins,'^  the  leaders  of  the  gang  being  men  who  in  the 
name  of  religion  outraged  all  sense  of  decency.  The 
saints  retaliated  in  kind ;  and  shortly  it  came  about  that 
in  sections  settled  by  Mormons  gentiles  feared  to  travel, 
and  in  sections  settled  by  gentiles  Mormons  feared 
to  travel.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  which  was 
more  like  old-time  feudalism  than  latter-day  repub- 
licanism. Governor  Ford  made  an  inspection  of  the 
city,  and  declared  that  fewer  thefts  were  committed 
in  Nauvoo  in  proportion  to  population  than  in  any 
other  town  in  the  state.  The  cause  of  this,  however, 
may  have  lain  in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Nau- 
voo was  chiefly  Mormon,  and  whatever  might  be  their 
depredations  upon  the  gentiles,  the  saints  were  not 
accustomed  to  steal  from  each  other. 

At  a  place  called  the  Morley  settlement,  in  Han- 
cock county,  in  September  1845,  the  people  held  a 
meeting  to  devise  means  for  the  prevention  of  thievery. 
Though  few  definite  charges  were  advanced,  there 
was  much  said  derogatory  to  Mormon  honesty. 
Presently  the  discharge  of  a  gun  was  heard,  once  or 
twice,  perhaps  more.     It  was  said  the  shots  were  fired 

'^  For  specimens  of  the  accusations  brought  against  them,  see  HoXTb  Mot* 
moimm  Exposed^  24-34. 
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by  Monsons,  and  that  they  took  aim  at  the  house  in 
which  the  meeting  was  held.  Soon  the  cry  went 
abroad  that  the  ]£ormons  w^ve  in  arms,  and  there 
were  quickly  volunteers  at  hand  to  help  the  men  of 
Morley.  A  meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
expel  the  ^nts.  At  the  time  appointed,  armed  bands 
appeared  and  burned  some  twenty  Mormon  dwellings, 
driving  the  inmates  into  the  bushes,"  The  people  of 
Illinois  were  evidently  now  determined  to  adopt  the 
previous  policy  of  the  men  of  Missouri.  This  was  not 
all.  Word  had  come  that  forces  from  Nauvoo  woto 
moving  to  the  aid  of  the  Mormons  at  Morley,  where- 
upon the  gentUes  throu^out  all  that  region  banded, 
threatening  to  bum  and  drive  out  the  samts  until  not 
one  should  remain.  As  a  beginning,  Buel's  flouring 
mill  and  carding  machine^  near  Lima,  the  property  of 
a  Mormon,  was  reduced  to  ashes. •• 

And  now  the  men  of  Quincy,  their  old  friends  and 
benefactors,  turned  against  them;  and  though  not 
manifesting  the  deadly  hate  displayed  in  some  quar* 
ters,  were  nevertheless  resolved  that  the  Mormons 
should  depart  from  the  state.  On  the  22d  the  citi- 
zens met  and  agreed  that  further  efforts  to  live  in 
peace  with  the  Mormons  were  usdess.** 

Indeed,  the  saints  themselves  had  reached   the 

''Says  the  Quinev  WMgi  *  If  the  Mormons  have  been  guilty  of  oiiiDe,  why, 
pnnish  them;  bat  do  not  visit  their  sins  on  defenceless  women  and  children. 
Thisisasbadas  thesvrages.'  SheriffBackBOStosthastestifieB:  'It  is  proper 
to  state  that  the  Mormon  commnnity  have  acted  with  move  than  ordinary  for- 
bearanoe,  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  and  offaring  no  resistance  when  their 
dwelUngs,  other  buildings,  stacks  of  grain,  etc.,  were  set  on*  fire  in  their 
preaenoe,  and  they  have  forborne  untu  forbeaeanoe  is  no  longer  a  virtue.* 
y\dhner*M  Mxjntkion,  10. 

"* '  Mobs  caBunenoed  driving  out  the  Mofmons  in  the  lower  part  of  Han- 
cock CO.,  and  burning  their  houses  and  propertnr. .  .The  bumtng  was  con- 
tinned  from  settlement  to  settlement  for  ten  or  eleven  days-  without  any  re- 
aistanee  whatever.  The  pecmle  at  Nanvoo  sent  ont  wagons  and  teams  to 
bring  those  people  in  whom  the  mob  had  driven  out  of  their  homes.'  Wells* 
Narrative t  MS. ,  35-6.  *  The  mob  said  th^  would  drive  all  into  Nauvoo,  and 
all  Nanvoo  into  theMisdadppL'  Mkharda,  R^m.,  MS.,  16. 

^  'It  iMA  settled  thing  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state  is  against 
tiie  MormonB,  andit  will  be  in  vain  for  them  to  oont^id  against  it;  and  to 
prevent  bloodshed  and  the  saerifioe  of  so  many  lives  on  both  sides  it  is  their 
duty  to  obey  the  pnUio  will,  and  leave  the  etate  as  speedily  as  possible. 
That  they  will  do  this,  we  lum  a  oonfident  hope,  and  that,  too,  before  the 
last  eztreme  is  reaorted  to,  that  of  fotoe.'  Fklkmr'M.Bxfulmwt^  20. 
Hist.  UzABi    U 
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same  conclusion.  It  was  no  new  idea  to  them,  seek- 
ing a  home  elsewhere.  It  was  a  rough  element,  that  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  an  element  which  brought 
upon  them  more  of  evil  than  of  good.  C5ompara- 
tively  few  additions  were  made  to  their  number  from 
the  bold  border  men  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  most 
of  their  proselytes  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  from  Europe.  The  whole  great 
west  was  open  to  them;  even  during  the  days  of 
Joseph  there  had  been  talk  of  some  happy  Arca- 
diau  retreat  far  away  from  every  adverse  mfluence;^ 
and  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Brigham  the  idea  assumed 
proportions  yet  broader  and  of  more  intensified  form, 
significant  of  western  empire  and  isolation  somewhere 
in  California  or  the  Pacific  isles,  with  himself  as 
leader,  and  followers  drawn  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

A  general  council  was  held  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  company  of  fifteen 
hundred  men  be  selected  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  gather  in- 
formation relative  to  the  subject.^  There  were  fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  authorities  and  consultations  in 
regard  to  emigrating  to  California.*' 

The  saints  would  go,  they  said,  but  they  must  have 
a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  prop- 

MOn  the  20th  of  Feb.,  1844,  aooording  to  the  MUlermicd  Star,  vol  819, 
Joeej^h  comiBeUed  the  twelve  to  send  out  a  delegation  and  '  investigate  the 
locations  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  hunt  out  a  good  location  where 
we  can  remove  to  after  the  temple  is  comnleted,  where  we  can  bnild  a  city 
in  a  day  and  have  a  government  of  oar  own.  In  Taylor's  Heminitcenem,  MS., 
19,  is  the  following:  'A  favorite  song  in  Naavoo,  and  of  my  own  composi- 
tion, was  entitled  **The  Upper  California,  O  that's  the  land  for  me!  *'  what 
is  now  Utah  being  known  oy  that  name.  Joseph  Smith  was  the  first  who 
talked  of  the  latter-day  saints  coming  to  this  region.  As  early  as  An^pst 
1842  he  prophesied  that  the  saints  woSd  be  driven  to  the  Kocky  Moontams, 
and  there  become  a  mighty  people.* 

"See  Hist.  B.  Young,  1845,  MS..  19. 

'^  F.  D.  Richards  read  Fremont's  Journal  to  the  twelve,  and  later  Hastings' 
aoconnt  of  California  was  read.  Hist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  308-16.  A  letter  was 
also  read  to  the  anthorities  from  Brother  Sam  Brannan,  stating  that  the  secre- 
tary of  war  and  others  of  the  cabinet  were  planning  to  prevent  their  moving 
west — alleging  that  it  was  against  the  law  for  an  armed  body  to  go  from  the 
U.  S.  to  any  other  government;  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  tiiem  go  to  Cali- 
fornia or  Oregon,  but  that  they  most  be  obliterated.  Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.»  905. 
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erty  and  leave  the  country.*^  The  meeting  at  Quincy, 
notice  of  which  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  was  sent 
to  Nauvoo,  named  six  months  as  the  time  within 
which  the  Mormons  must  depart.  In  answer,  the 
council  of  the  church  replied,  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, that  they  could  not  set  forth  so  early  in  the  spring, 
when  there  would  be  neither  food  for  man  or  oeast, 
nor  even  running  water,  but  that  it  was  their  full  in- 
tention to  depart  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  they 
would  go  far  enough,  God  helping  them,  forever  there- 
after to  be  free  from  their  enemies.  Meanwhile  all 
they  asked  was  that  they  should  not  be  further  mo- 
lested by  armed  bands  or  suits  at  law,  but  rather 
assisted  in  selling  their  property  and  collecting  their 
effects.* 

To  this  the  men  of  Quincy  gave  assent;  at  the  same 
time  pledging  themselves  to  prompt  action  in  case  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  saints  to  keep  their  promise, 
and  taking  measures  to  secure  a  military  organization 
of  the  people  of  Adams  county.*^ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Carthage  would 
remain  idle  while  other  towns  were  acting.  A  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  nine  surrounding  counties 
was  held  there  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
four  commissioners,  among  whom  were  Hardin,  com- 
mander of  the  state  militia,  and  Douglas,  senator,** 
were  sent  to  Nauvoo  to  demand  the  departure  of  the 
Mormons.  The  deputation  was  met  by  the  council 
of  the  twelve  with  the  president  at  their  head,  and 
answer  was  promptly  maae  that  the  removal  would 

"One  thonoand  familiety  inclndinff  5,000  or  6,000  aouls,  wotdd  remove  in 
the  spring.  HisL  B.  Totmg^  MS.,  184i5,  134.  Hundreds  of  farms  and  some 
2,000  houses  were  offered  for  sale  in  Nauvoo  city  and  oountv.  'There  was 
ffrain  enongh  growing  within  10  miles  of  Nauvoo,  raised  by  the  Mormons,  to 
feed  the  whole  population  for  two  years,  if  they  were  to  do  nothing  but  gather 
it  in  and  feast  upon  it'  /cf.,  MS.,  35. 

**  A  lengthy  oommonication  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Briff- 
ham  Young,  president,  and  Willard  Richards,  clerk.  Printed  in  full  in  FuTu 
mer^B  Exfrnimon,  20-1. 

^Answer  in  full  in  Id.,  22. 

«i  The  other  two  were  W.  B.  Warren  and  J.  A.  McDougaL  TuUidgt*$ 
Life  qf  Taung,  8. 
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take  place  as  speedily  as  possible.  "What  guarantee 
will  you  give  usV  askea  Hardin.  "You  have  our 
all  as  guarantee,"  answered  Brigfaam.  "Young  is 
right/'  said  Douglas.  But  this  reply  wouM  iiot  sat- 
isfy all  the  commissioners,  and  the  twelve  were  re- 
quested to  submit  their  intentions  in  writing,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  governor  «nd 
people  of  the  state.     This  was  done.** 

The  commissioners  then  returned  home;  but  not 
even  yet  were  the  men  of  Carthage  content  To  the 
resolutions  passed  at  Quincy  were  added  others  of 
similar  nature,  and  the  whole  adopted.  A  plan  of 
organization  was  agreed  upon,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  calling  meetings  and  securing  volunteers, 
who  were  to  select  their  own  oflScers  and  report  to  the 
Quincy  military  committee.  The  judge  of  Hancock 
county  was  requested  by  this  convention  not  to  hold 

*'  In  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  comntiaeionera,  the  tainte  on  the  same 
day  said,  after  referring  to  their  oonHnmiioatton  of  the  24th  to  the  Quincy 
oommittee:  '  In  additi<m  to  this,  we  would  say  that  we  luul  oommenccd 
making  arrangements  to  remove  from  the  oonntry  prervioos  to  the  recent  dis- 
turhax^es;  that  we  have  four  companies  of  100  families  each,  and  six  more 
companies  now  organizing,  of  the  same  number  each,  preparatory  to  a  removal. 
That  1,000  families,  including  the  twelte,  tiie  high  council,  the  troetoes,  and 
general  authorities  of  the  church,  are  fuUv  determined  to  remove  in  the 
spring,  independent  of  the  contingencies  of  selling  our  property;  and  this 
company  will  comprise  from  6,000  to  6,000  souls.  That  the  church,  as  a 
body,  desire  to  remove  with  us,  and  Mrill  if  sales  can  be  effected  so  as  to  raise 
the  necessary  means.  That  the  organization  of  the  diurch  we  represent  vi 
such  that  there  never  can  exist  but  (me  head  or  presidency  at  any  one  time. 
And  all  good  members  wish  to  be  with  the  organization;  and  all  are  determined 
to  remove  to  some  distant  point,  where  we  shall  neither  infringe  nor  be 
infringed  upon,  so  soon  as  time  and  means  will  permit.  That  we  have  some 
hundreds  of  farms  and  some  2,000  houses  for  sale  in  this  city  and  county, 
and  we  request  all  good  citizens  to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  our  property. 
That  we  do  not  expect  to  find  purchasers  for  our  temple  and  other  publio 
buildings;  but  we  are  willing  to  rent  them  to  a  respectable  community  who 
may  inhabit  the  city.  That  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  may  not  find  purchasers  for  our  property,  we  will  not  sacrifice  it,  nor 
^ve  it  away,  or  suffer  it  ill^;allv  to  be  wrested  from  us.  That  we  do  not 
intend  to  sow  any  wheat  this  fall,  and  should  we  all  sell,  we  shall  not  put  in 
any  more  crops  of  any  descrii)tion.  That  as  soon  as  practieable  we  will 
appoint  committees  from  the  city.  La  Harpe,  Macedonia,  Bear  Creek,  and 
all  necessary  places  in  the  country,  to  give  information  to  nurohaaers.  That 
if  these  testimonies  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  people  that  we  are  in 
earnest,  we  will  soon  give  them  a  sign  that  cannot  be  mtetaken — we  wiU 
leave  them.*  In  HiM.  B,  Young,  MS.,  Nov.  1845,  it  is  stated  that  there 
were  families  organized  3,285:  wagons  on  hand  1,508;  wagons  oomraeuced 
1.892. 
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court  during  that  autumn,  for  fear  of  collision  between 
saints  and  gentiles,  and  the  governor  was  recommended 
to  station  in  that  vicinity  a  small  military  force  to 
keep  peace  during  the  winter. 

During  the  height  of  the  troubles  at  Nauvoo,  Orson 
Pratt  was  in  New  York,  where  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1845,  he  addressed  a  farewell  message  to  the 
brethren  in  the  east,  calling  upon  such  of  them  as 
had  means  to  s^  their  property,  buy  teams,  and  join 
the  overland  emigration,,  ai^d  those  who  had  none  to 
take  passage  in  the  ship  Brooklyn,  chartered  for  the 
purpose  by  Elder  Samuel  Brannan,  and  which  was  to 
sail  round  Cape  Horn,  via  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  for 
California,  shortly  after,  the  BrooUyn  sailed  with 
238  emigrants,  the  price  of  passage  being  $50  for 
adults,  with  $25  additional  for  subsistence.  The  de- 
tails of  this  expedition,  with  names  of  the  emigrants, 
their  doii^  in  California,  and  the  departure  lor  the 
Qreat  Salt  Lake  of  a  large  portion  of  them,  is  given 
in  volume  Y.  chapter  XX.  of  my  History  of  Galifomia. 
Vpon  his  return  to  Nauvoo,  Pratt  brought  |400  worth 
of  AUea's  six-shooting  pistols. 
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The  holy  city  now  presented  an  exciting  scene. 
Men  were  making  ready  their  merchandise,  and  fami- 
lies preparing  to  vacate  their  homea  Hundreds  were 
making  tents  and  wagon  covers  out  of  cloth  bought 
with  anything  they  happened  to  have;  companies  were 
organized  and  number^,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
wagon-shop,  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  and  cabinet- 
maJkers,  who  were  all  busily  employed.*  Green  timber 
was  prepared  for  spokes  and  felloes,  some  kiln-dried, 
and  some  boiled  in  salt  and  water.  At  the  Nauvoo 
house  shops  were  established  as  well  as  at  the  mason's 
hall  and  arsenal.  Iron  was  brought  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  blacksmiths  were  at  work 
night  and  day.* 

Some  three  years  previous,  the  prophet  Joseph  had 
ordered  that  there  should  not  be  another  general  con- 

^  P^ley  Pratt*8  ^alculatioii  for  an  outfit  of  every  family  of  5  perBont  waa 
1  good  wagon,  3  voke  cattle,  2  oowb,  2  beef  cattle,  3  sheep,  1,000  lbs  flour, 
20  lbs  sugar,  1  rifle  and  ammunition,  a  tent  and  tent-poles,  from  10  to  20  lbs 
seed  to  a  family,  from  25  to  100  lbs  tools  for  fanning,  and  a  few  other  items, 
the  cost  being  about  $250,  provided  they  had  nothing  else  but  bedding  and 
cooking  utensils.  Hist.  B,  loung^  MS.,  125. 

'In  December  the  drying-house  of  emigrating  company  no.  18  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  consuming  $300  worth  of  wagon  timber.  Id,,  MS.,  Deo.  1S45. 

(SU) 
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forence  until  it  could  be  held  in  the  temple.  And 
now,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1 845,  five  thousand  per- 
sons assembled,  and  on  the  following  day  began  the 
great  conference,  which  lasted  three  days.  The  saints, 
however,  were  permitted  but  short  enjoyment  of  their 
beautiful  structure,  a  mea^e  reward  for  all  the  toil 
and  money  expended.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  was  the 
motto  of  it;  and  there  was  little  else  they  could  now 
carry  hence;  the  hewn  stone,  the  wood- work,  and  the 
brass  they  must  leave  behind.  This  building  was  to 
them  as  a  temple  "where  the  children  of  the  last 
kingdom  could  come  together  to  praise  the  Lord." 
As  they  cast  one  last  gaze  on  their  homes  and  the 
monuments  reared  to  their  faith,  they  asked,  "Who  is 
the  God  of  the  gentiles  ?    Can  he  be  our  God  ?"• 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Times  and  Seasons  in 
which  appeared  a  notice  of  this  meeting  was  pub- 
lished a  circular  signed  by  Brigham  Young,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  brethren  scattered  abroad  throughout 
America,  informing  them  of  the  impending  change. 
"  The  exodus  of  the  nations  of  the  only  true  Israel 
from  these  United  States  to  a  far  distant  region  of 
the  west,  where  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  insatiable 
oppression  will  have  lost  its  power  over  them,  forms 
a  new  epoch,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
but  of  this  nation."* 

'  Kane,  with  the  carelMsness  usual  in  his  statements,  says  that  the  temple 
was  completed  and  oonsecrated  in  May,  and  that  the  day  after  its  consecration 
its  ornaments  were  carried  away.  'For  that  one  day  the  temple  shone  re- 
splendent in  all  its  typical  glories  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  other  abound- 
ing figured  and  lettered  signs,  hieroglyphs,  and  symbob;  but  that  day  only. 
The  sacred  rites  of  consecration  ended,  the  work  of  removing  the  sacrasancta 
proceeded  with  the  rapidity  of  made.  It  went  on  through  the  night;  and 
when  the  morning  of  the  next  day  dawned,  all  the  ornaments  and  furniture, 
ever3rthing  that  could  provoke  a  sneer,  had  been  carried  off;  and  except  some 
fixtures  that  would  not  bear  removal,  the  building  was  dismantled  to  the 
bore  walls.  It  was  this  day  saw  the  departure  of  the  last  elders,  and  the 
larsest  band  that  moved  in  one  company  together.  The  people  of  Iowa  have 
told  me  that  from  morning  to  night  they  passed  westward  like  an  endless 
procession,  lliey  did  not  seem  greatly  out  of  heart,  they  said;  but  at  the 
top  of  every  hill,  before  they  disappeared,  were  to  be  seer  looking  back,  like 
bsAished  Moors,  on  their  aoandoned  homes  and  the  far-seen  temple  and  its 
glittering  spire.'  The  Mormom^  21. 

*  Timen  and  8ea»onSy  vi.  1018.  In  this  number  is  a  notice,  signed  by  Willard 
Bichards,  cutting  off  William  Smith,  the  prophet's  brother,  for  apostasy. 
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The  arbitrary  acts  of  the  people  of  Illinois  in  forc- 
ing the  departure  of  the  saints  lays  them  open  to  the 
grave  charge,  among  others,  of  a  desire  to  possess 
their  property  for  less  than  its  value.  Houses  and 
lots,  mrms  and  merchandise,  could  not  be  turned  into 
money,  or  even  into  wagons  and  live-stock,  in  a  moment, 
except  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  Granted  that  the  hier- 
archy was  oi^>osed  to  American  institutions,  that  the 
Mormons  wished  to  sain  possession  of  the  United 
States  and  rule  the  wond :  no  one  feared  the  immediate 
consummation  of  their  pretentious  hopes.  Grranted 
that  among  them  were  adulterers,  thieves,  and  mur- 
derers: the  gentiles  were  the  stronger,  and  had  laws 
by  which  to  punish  the  guiltv.  It  vras  not  a  noble 
sentiment  which  had  actuated  tl^  people  of  Missouri; 
it  was  not  a  noble  sentiment  which  now  actuated  the 
people  of  Illinois,  thus  to  continue  their  persecutions 
during  the  preparations  for  departure,  and  drive  a 
whole  cityful  from  their  homes  out  upon  the  bleak 
prairie  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

In  January  1846  the  council  ordered  that  a  de- 
tachment shcadd  set  forth  at  once,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  saints  should  follow  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. "Beloved  brethren,"  said  their  leader,  "it  now 
remains  to  be  proven  whether  those  of  our  fBunily 
and  friends  who  are  necessarily  left  behind  for  a 
season,  to  obtain  an  outfit  through  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty, shall  be  mobbed,  burned,  and  driv^i  away  by 
force.  Does  any  American  want  the  honor  of  doing 
it?  or  will  any  Americans  suffer  such  acts  to  be  done, 
and  the  disgrace  of  them  to  remain  on  their  char- 
acter, under  existing  circumstances.  If  they  will, 
let  the  world  know  iu 

The  world  was  soon  to  know  it.  Driven  almost  at 
the  point  of  the  sword,  a  large  number  of  the  saints, 
soon  afterward  followed  by  the  president,  the  twelve, 
the  high  council,  and  other  companies,  gathered  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  early  in  February. 

There  was  but  little  money  in  circulation  through- 
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out  the  west  at  this  time.  Over  vast  wild  sections 
skins  were  the  onlj  currency,  and  at  the  settlements 
traffic  for  the  most  part  assumed  the  form  of  barter 
or  exchange  of  labor.  It  wasi^  therefore,  exceedingly 
difficulty  as  I  have  said,  for  the  saints  to  ^et  their 
property  into  portablie  form,  even  after  selhng  their 
lands  at  half  or  quarter  their  value.  The  gentiles, 
of  course,  could  pa^r  what  they  pleased^  being  the  only 
baya:^,  and  the  saints  beii^  forced  to  sell.  More- 
over, there  was  more  property  thrown  upon  the 
market  than  could  be  taken  at  once,  and  the  depart- 
ure of  so  large  and  thrifty  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion was  of  itself  sufficient  to  depreciate  pn^rty. 
The  best  they  could  do  was  to  exchange  their  lands 
for  wagons  and  horses  and  cattle,  and  this  they  did 
to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible,  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  a  hundred  miles  around  in  search  of  live-stock.^ 

And  now,  putting  upon  their  animals  and  vehicles 
such  of  their  household  effects  as  they  could  carry,  in 
small  detachments  the  migratory  saints  besan  to  leave 
Nauvoo.*  Before  them  was  the  ica-bound  river,  and 
beyond  that  the  wilderness. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history  to  this 
migration  from  Nauvoo.  The  exodus  from  Egypt 
was  from  a  heathen  land^  a  land  of  idolaters,  to  a  fer- 
tile region  desi^fnated  by  the  Lord  for  his  diosen  peo 
pie,  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  pilgrim  fathers  in  flying 
to  America  came  from  a  bigoted  and  despotic  people — 

**TIm  M«niioiuiirait  up  and  down  with  thdr  htmitare^  etc.,  and  traded 
for  anything  that  oon'jd  traipsl,  anoh  aa  an  animal  or  a  wagon. .  .AnotiMr 
oommnY  went  oat  in  May^  but  ^ey  did  not  sell  tiieir  property,  leaving  it 
in  the  handa  of  tmsteee  to  sell.'  WelU*  ITarrative,  MS.,  97.  Their  two- 
atory  brick  honae,  which  they  had  oocnpied  bat  three  months,  and  which 
tfaer  had  denied  uieraaelyea  m  ereiy  way  to  boild,  Mn  Biehardi  aaya  was 
aoldfor  'two  yoke  of  half-broken  cattle  and  an  old  wagon.'  Bemmiomicu, 
Ma,2(X 

*  *  When  we  were  to  Iea;Te  Mo.,  the  aaitats  entered  into  a  ooTenant  not  to 
eeaao  their  exertions  nntil  •▼wnf  saint  who  wished  to  go  was  removed,  which 
was  done. .  .We  are  better  off  now  than  we  were  then;. .  .he  {B.  Y.]  wants 
to  see  this  inflaence  extend  from  the  west  to  the  east  sea.'  Bngham  moved: 
*  That  wo  take  all  the  saints  with  as,  to  the  extent  of  oar  ability,  that  is,  oar 
infloenoo  and  property;  seconded  by  Elder  Kimball  >  and  carried  mianimoaaly/ 
This  covenant  was  entered  into  Oct  6,  1845.  Times  and  SetmM,  vt  1011. 
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a  people  making  few  pretensions  to  civil  or  religious 
liberty.  It  was  from  these  same  people  who  had  fled 
from  old-world  persecutions  that  they  might  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  wilds  of  America,  from 
their  descendants  and  associates,  that  other  of  their 
descendants,  who  claimed  the  right  to  differ  from  them 
in  opinion  and  practice,  were  now  fleeing.  True,  the 
Mormons  in  various  ways  had  rendered  themselves 
abominable  to  their  neighbors:  so  had  the  puritan 
fathers  to  their  neighbors.  Before  this  the  Mormons 
had  been  driven  to  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  where 
they  had  built  themselves  a  city;  this  they  must  now 
abandon,  and  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
savages. 

The  first  teams  crossed  about  the  10th,  in  flat 
boats,  which  were  rowed  over,  and  which  plied  forth 
and  back  from  early  dawn  until  late  into  the  night, 
skiffs  and  other  river  craft  being  also  used  for 
passengers  and  baggage.  The  cold  increased.  On 
the  16th  snow  fell  heavily;  and  the  river  was  frozen 
over,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  emigration  crossed 
on  the  ice.  Their  first  camp,  the  camp  of  the  congre- 
gation, was  on  Sugar  Creek,  a  few  miles  firom  Nauvoo 
and  almost  within  sight  of  the  city.^  All  their  move- 
ments were  directed  by  Brigham,  who  with  his  family 
and  a  quorum  of  the  twelve,  John  Taylor,  Greorge  A. 
Smith,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Willard  Kichards,  Orson 
Hyde,  Orson  Pratt,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  Amasa 
Lyman,  joined  the  brethren  on  Sugar  Creek  on  the 
15th.  Wilford  Woodruff,  who  had  been  sent  to  pre- 
side over  the  mission  to  England,  joined  the  emigra- 
tion later  at  Mount  Pisgah. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  all  the  saints  in  camp 
being  assembled  near  the  bridge  to  receive  their  lead- 
er's instructions,  the  president  stood  upright  in  his 
wagon,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "Attention I  the 

^ '  We  encamped  at  Sugar  Creek,  in  the  snow,  while  two  of  my  children 
were  very  ill.  We  slept  in  oar  wagons^  which  were  placed  close  to  onr  tents.' 
H€Tne'$  ifignUumst  MS.,  16. 
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whole  camp  of  Israel."®  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
as  the  Lord  had  been  with  them  in  times  past,  how- 
soerer  singular  had  been  his  method  of  proving  his 
presence,  so  would  he  be  with  them  in  the  future. 
His  empire,  the  empire  of  his  people,  was  established, 
and  the  powers  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it.' 

After  this,  with  comparatively  light  hearts,  thev 
broke  camp,  and  slowly  wending  their  way  westward, 
disappeared  at  length  beyond  the  horizon,  in  pursuit 
once  more  of  the  ever-mocking  phantom  of  home. 
Whither  they  Journeyed  they  were  as  yet  uncertain. 
They  knew  only  that  they  were  to  search  out,  prob- 
ably beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  if  not  indeed 
among  them,  some  isolated  spot,  where,  far  away  from 
the  land  of  boasted  freedom,  the  soil,  the  skies,  and 
mind  and  manners  were  free.  If  they  were  offensive 
to  the  laws,  if  the  laws  of  the  land  were  offensive  to 
them,  they  would  go  where  they  might  have  land  and 
laws  of  their  own. 

Considering  their  situation,  and  what  they  had  been 
lately  called  to  undergo — ignominy,  insult,  the  loss  of 
property,  the  abandonment  of  home — there  was  little 
complaint.  It  was  among  their  opponents,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  recital  of  their  wrongs,  that  the 
saints  were  accustomed  to  put  on  a  lon^  face  and  strike 
into  a  doleful  strain.     Among  themselves  there  were 

*  The  camp  of  Inrnel  was  wherever  the  president  and  apostles  were. 

'It  has  been  stated  that  after  dismiasing  his  oongregation  on  the  17th  the 
president  led  several  of  the  twelve  aside  to  a  valley  east  of  the  camp,  and  held 
a  council.  A  letter  was  then  read  from  Samnel  Brannan,  a  Mormon  elder 
then  in  New  York,  together  with  a  copy  of  an  agreement  between  him  and 
one  A.  O.  Benson.  Brannan  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  a  company  of  saints 
bound  for  the  Pacific  coast  by  way  of  Gape  Horn,  and  the  agreement  which 
he  forwarded  for  Brigham*s  signature  required  the  pioneers  to  transfer  to  A. 
Q.  Benson  and  company  the  odd  numbers  of  all  the  town  lots  that  they  might 
acquire  in  the  country  where  they  settled.  *I  shall  select,'  writes  Brannan, 
*  the  most  suitable  spot  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  for  the  location  of  a  commer- 
cial dty.'  The  council  refused  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter.  In  case 
they  refused  to  sign  the  agreement,  TuUidge  soberly  relates,  Hfe  of  Brigham 
Yaung^  1^23,  the  presid^t,  it  was  said,  would  issue  a  proclamation,  setting 
forth  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Mormons  to  take  sides  with  either  Mex- 
ico or  Great  Britain  against  the  United  States,  and  order  them  to  be  disarmed 
or  dispersed!  Further  mention  of  this  matter  is  made  in  Hittorif  t/  CcdifoT' 
fuo,  voL  V.  cap.  XX.9  this  series. 
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few  people  more  free  from  care,  or  laore  light-hearted 
and  happy. 

In  the  present  instanee,  though  all  were  poor  and 
some  destitute,  and  though  man  and  beast  were  ex- 
posed to  driving  rain  and  hail,  and  the  chill  blasts  of  a 
western  winter  often  sweeping  down  upon  them  un- 
checked from  the  limiUeas  prairie^  thej  made  the  best 
of  it,  and  instead  of  wasting  time  in  useless  repining, 
set  tiiemselves  at  work  to  make  the  most  of  theur 
joys  and  the  least  of  their  sorrows.  On  the  night  of 
March  1st,  when  the  first  camp  was  pitched  beyond 
Sugar  Creek,  after  prayer  they  held  a  dance,  and 
as  the  men  of  Iowa  looked  on  they  wondered  how 
these  hoBdeless  outcasts  from  Christian  civilization 
could  thus  praise  and  make  merry  in  view  of  their 
near  abandoning  of  themselves  to  tne  mercies  of  sav- 
a^  and  wild  beasts«^^  Food  and  raiment  were  pro- 
vided for  all;  for  shelter  they  had  th^  tents  and 
wagons,  and  after  the  weather  had  spent  somewhat  of 
iks  ruggedness,  do  extreme  hardships  were  suffered. 
Without  attempting  long  distances  in  a  single  day, 
they  made  camp  rather  early,  and  after  the  usual 
manner  of  emigrants,  the  wag<ms  in  a  circle  or  semi- 
circle round  the  camp-fire,  placed  so  as  best  to  shield 
them  from  the  wind  and  wild  beasts  and  Indians, 
with  the  animals  at  a  oon  venient  distance,  soo^  staked, 
and  some  running  loose,  but  all  carefully  guarded. 
The  country  through  which  they  passed  was  mudi  of 
it  well  wooded;  the  land  was  fertile  and  afforded  abun- 
dant pastures,  the  grass  in  summer  being  from  one  to 
ten  feet  high.  P^ visions  were  cheap:  com  twelve 
cents  and  wheat  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  a  bushel, 

^«  <  In  tlM  laAtor  paH  •!  Maioh  iiettwrM  for  a«iK^ 
test,  asdwepttluw  aooihaoa  the  wi^y.  (>0M«uig«  long  pnuxie  in  a  fearful 
■tenn,  the  mud  beeuaaao  8(^  that  we  oeald  not  travel,  aoa  we  were  obliged 
to  encamp;  the  water  was  eevenl  iaohee  deep  all  over  oar  cammnfl-ground; 
we  bad  no  wood  for  a  fire,  and  na  meant  of  d^ing  oar  aoaked  olothing.  la 
the  morning  everything  wai  frosen  fait;  and  a  eqainel  was  foond  fnOBm. . . 
FreaoentlyDonghs  were  laid  on  the  groond  betee  the  teams  oould  dms.  . . 
We  bad  to  oamp  in  mad  nntU  the  row  were  dry  enough  to  traveL'  uonie*t 
MigratioM,  MS.,  18-19. 
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beef  two  cents  a  pound,  Urod  all  payable  in  labor  at 
what  was  then  considered  good  wages,  say  forty  or 
fifhr  cents  a  day. 

Into  the  wilderness  they  went,  journeying  day 
after  day  on  toward  the  setting  sun,  their  hearts 
buoyant,  their  smews  strengthened  by  a  power  not  of 
this  world.  Forever  fades  the  real  before  the  im^- 
inary.  Th*e  is  nothing  tougher  than  fanaticism. 
What  cared  they  for  wind  and  rain,  for  comfortless 
couches  or  aching  limbs? — the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
was  with  them.  \Vbat  cared  they  for  insults  and  in- 
justice when  the  worst  this  world  could  do  was  to 
Jiasten  heaven  to  them  ?  So  on  toward  the  west  their 
long  train  of  wagons  rolled,  leaving  each  day  farther 
and  farther  behind  the  old,  oold,  mnatical  east,  with 
its  hard,  senseless  dogmas,  and  its  merciless  civilization, 
without  murmuringa,  without  discord,  the  man  above 
any  other  on  earth  they  most  loved  and  feared  riding 
at  their  head,  or  standing  with  uplifted  and  extended 
hands  as  his  people  pass^  by,  blessing  and  comforting 
them.  "We  were  happy  and  contented,"  says  John 
Taylor, "  and  the  songs  of  Zion  resounded  from  wagon 
to  wagon,  reverberating  through  the  woods,  while  the 
echo  was  returned  from  the  distant  hilla"^ 

There  were  brass  or  stringed  instruments  in  every 
company,  and  night  and  morning  all  were  called  to 
prayers^  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle.  Camp-fires 
drew  around  them  the  saints  when  their  day's  work 
was  finished,  and  singing,  dancing,  and  story-telling 
enlivened  the  hour. 

As  they  went  on  their  way  their  ranks  were  swelled 
by  fresh  bands,  until  there  were  brought  together 
8,000  wagons,  80,000  head  of  cattle,  a  great  number 
of  mules  and  horses,  and  immense  flocks  of  sheep. 

" '  It  is  tnie,'  he  writot,  '  that  in  our  •ojonrtiing  we  do  not  poeeew  all  tiie 
laxnriee  and  delicacioe  of  old-established  ooontries  and  cities,  bat  we  have 
abondanoe  of  the  staple  commodities,  such  as  flour,  meal,  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
milk,  batter,  and  in  some  instances  cheese,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  etc.*  Letter  in 
Millennial  Star,  riii.  114. 

"  £aoh  family  had  prayers  separately.  Toffhr^s  Bern,,  IfS^  0. 
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Richardson  Point^  they  made  their  second  stationary 
camp,  the  third  at  Chariton  River,  the  fourth  at 
Locust  Creek,  where  a  considerable  time  was  spent. 
Then  there  were — so  named  by  the  saints — Garden 
Grove,**  a  large  timbered  tract  which  had  been  burned 
over.  Mount  I^isgah,"  and  finally  Winter  Quarters,  in 
Nebraska,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri,  a  little  above 
the  modem  Omaha,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Florence/*  At  (xarden  Grove  and  Mount  Pisgah 
were  established  farming  settlements  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  were  to  foflow.  In  July  the  main  body 
reached  the  Missouri  at  the  spot  now  known  as  Council 
Bluffs,  and  soon  afterward  many  crossed  the  river  in  a 
ferry-boat  of  their  own  construction,  and  pitched  their 
tents  at  Winter  Quarters.     Other  large  encampments 
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^In  Lee  Gaimtjr»  Iowa,  three  weeks  from  their  starting-point. 

^^  About  150  miles  from  Nanvoo,  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Grand  River. 
*  Many  located  there,  ploughing  and  sowinff,  and  preparing  homes  for  their 
poor  brethren  for  a  longer  period.*  Hom^n  Migrations,  MS.,  19.  'On  the 
morning  of  the  27th  of  April  the  bugle  sounded  at  Garden  Grove,  and  oil 
the  men  assembled  to  organize  for  Ebbor.  Immediately  hundreds  of  men 
were  at  work,  cutting  trees,  splitting  rails,  making  fences,  cutting  logs  for 
houses,  building  bridges,  making  ploughs,  and  heroing  cattle.  Quite  a  num- 
ber  were  sent  into  the  Missouri  settlements  to  exchange  horses  for  oxen,  val- 
uable feather-beds  and  the  like  for  provisions  and  articles  most  needed  in  the 
camp,  and  the  remainder  engaged  m  ploughing  and  planting.  Messengers 
were  also  despatched  to  call  m  the  bands  of  pioneers  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try seeking  work,  with  instructions  to  hasten  them  up  to  help  form  the  new 
settlements  before  the  season  had  passed;  so  that,  in  a  soaroely  conceivable 
space  of  time,  at  Gktrden  Grove  and  Mount  Pisgah,  industrious  settlements 
sprung  up  almost  as  if  by  magic'  TvUidge^s  Ltfe  qf  Brigham  Young ,  41. 

i^This  site  was  discovered  by  Parley,  who  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre 
by  Brigham.  It  was  situated  on  a  branch  of  Grand  River,  and  for  years  \vna 
the  resting-place  for  the  saints  on  their  way  to  Utah.  Autobiog.  P.  Pratt,  381. 

"Here  700  log  cabins  and  150  dugouts  (cabins  half  under  ground)  were 
built.    A  large  quantity  of  hay  was  cut^  and  a  flouring  mill  erected.  /«/.,  383. 
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were  formed  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  or  at  points 
near  by,  where  grass  was  plentiful.  In  early  autumn 
about  12,000  Mormons  were  assembled  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, or  were  on  their  way  across  the  plains. 

Leaving  here  the  advance  portion  of  the  emigra- 
tion, let  us  return  to  Nauvoo  and  see  how  it  fared 
with  those  who  were  still  engaged  in  preparations  for 
their  pilgrimage.  It  had  been  stipulated,  the  reader 
will  remember,  that  the  Mormons  should  remove  from 
the  state  in  the  spring,  or  as  soon  afterward  as  they 
could  sell  their  property,  and  that  meanwhile  they 
should  not  be  molested.  Long  before  spring,  thou- 
sands had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  among  whom  were 
all  the  more  obnoxious  members  of  the  sect  Mean- 
while, how  had  the  gentiles  kept  their  faith  ? 

But  passing  the  cause,  what  a  picture  was  now 
presented  by  the  deserted  city  and  its  exiled  inhabi- 
tants!— ^the  former,  as  Colonel  Kane  viewed  it — but 
which  view  must  be  regarded  as  ideal  rather  than 
strictly  historical — with  "its  bright  new  dwellings 
set  in  cool  green  gardens,  ranging  up  around  a  stately 
dome-shap^  hill,  which  was  crowned  by  a  noble 
marble  edifice,  whose  high  tapering  spire  was  radiant 
with  white  and  ^old.  The  city  appeared  to  cover 
several  miles;  and  beyond  it,  in  the  background,  there 
rolled  off  a  fair  country,  checkered  by  the  careful  lines 
of  fruitful  husbandry." 

To  the  Nauvoo  Eagle  Major  Warren  sent  notice 
from  Carthage,  on  the  16th  of  April,  that  he  had  been 
directed  by  the  governor  to  disband  on  the  1st  of  May 
the  force  which  had  been  kept  there  ostensibly  for 
the  protection  of  the  saints,  as  the  time  appointed  for 
their  departure  would  expire  on  that  day.^^  The  day 
arrived,  and  there  were  yet  many  Mormons  remaining, 
many  who  had  found  it  impossible  to  remove  on  ac- 

^  'The  removal  of  the  entire  popalation,'  the  major  adds,  'has  been  looked 
forward  to  as  an  erent  that  ooafd  alone  restore  peaoe  and  quiet  to  this  por- 
tion of  oar  state.'  IStUmer^a  ExpuMon,  24. 
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count  of  sicknegs,  failure  to  dispose  of  thmr  property, 
or  other  adverse  fortune;  whereat  the  men  of  Illinois 
hegMn  to  bluster  and  threat^i  annihilation.  Warren, 
who  had  disbanded  his  troops  on  the  1st,  received  an 
order  from  the  governor  on  the  following  day  to  mus- 
ter them  into  service  again.  This  he  did;  for  he 
would,  if  possible,  see  the  treaty  between  the  Mor- 
mons and  the  governor  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
while  urging  the  saints  to  haste,  he  endeavored  to 
stand  between  them  and  the  mob  which  now  threat- 
ened their  lives  and  the  destruction  of  their  prop- 
erty." 

Ms^or  Warren  appears  to  have  performed  bis  duty 
firmly  and  well,  and  to  have  done  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  protect  the  Mormons.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Quincy  whig^  dated  May  20th,  he  writes:  "The  Mor- 
mons are  leaving  the  city  with  all  possible  despatch. 
During  the  we^  four  hundred  teams  have  crossed  at 
three  points,  or  about  1,850  souls.  The  demonstra- 
tions made  by  the  Mormon  people  are  imequivocal. 
They  are  leaving  the  state,  and  preparing  to  leave, 
with  every  means  Grod  and  nature  have  placed  in 
their  hands."  It  was  but  the  lower  class  of  people 
that  clamored  for  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the 
remnant  of  the  saints — ^the  ignorant,  the  bigoted,  the 
brutal,  the  vicious,  the  lawless,  and  profligate,  those 
who  hated  their  religion  and  coveted  their  lands. 

"  'Thtu  while  with  oae  hand  he  {rasbed  the  saints  from  their  possessions 
across  the  river  to  save  their  lives,  with  the  otiier  he  kept  at  bay  the  eava^e 
fiends  who  thirsted  for  blood,  and  who  woold  £ain  have  washed  their  baods 
in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  feasted  their  eyes  on  the  smokingruins  of  their 
martyred  victims.*  At,  24-5.  Prcnn  Kanvoo,  May  11,  1846,  Warren  writes: 
'To  the  Mormons  I  would  sagr,  Qo  oo  with  your  preparations,  and  leave  as 
fast  as  yon  can.  Leave  the  fighting  to  be  done  by  my  detachment.  If  we  are 
overpowered,  then  recross  the  river  and  defend  yourselves  and  iwopstly.  The 
neighboring  counties,  under  the  circumstances,  cannot  and  will  not  lend  their 
&id  to  an  unprovoked  and  unnecessary  attack  upon  the  Monnons  at  this  time; 
and  without  such  aid  the  few  desperadoes  in  the  ooontv  can  do  hat  little  mis- 
chief, and  can  be  made  amenable  to  the  law  for  that  little.  The  force  under 
my  command  is  numerically  small;  but  backed  as  I  am  by  the  moral  force  of 
the  law,  and  possessinff  as  I  do  the  confidence  of  nine  tenths  of  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  old  dtisens,  my  force  is  abb  to  •meet  sooosssfully  any 
mob  which  can  be  assembled  in  the  oonntv,  and  if  any  sooh  loroe  does  assem- 
ble, they  or  I  will  leave  the  field  in  double-quick  time.' 
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On  the  6th  of  June  the  people  of  Hancock  county- 
met  at  Carthage  to  arrange  for  oelebrating  the  4th  of 
July.  One  of  the  citizens  rose  and  said  that  since 
the  Mormons  were  not  all  removed  they  could  not 
rejoice  as  freemen.  Mormon  affairs  then  took  prece- 
dence, and  another  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  12th, 
an  invitation  being  sent  to  the  gentileis  at  Nauvoo  who 
had  occupied  the  deserted  dwellings  of  the  saints.  It 
happened  that  this  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
assembling  of  the  militia,  with  a  view  to  raise  volun- 
teers for  the  Mexican  war;  and  now,  it  was  thought, 
was  a  good  opportunity  to  show  the  Mormons  the 
military  strength  of  the  county.  The  officers  con- 
ferred, and  Without  authority  from  the  governor, 
marched  their  troops,  some  three  or  four  hundred  in 
number,  to  a  place  called  Golden  Point,  five  miles 
from  Nauvoo,  where  they  encamped,  and  opened  com- 
munication with  the  city.  It  happened,  however,  at 
this  juncture,  that  Colonel  Markham  and  others  had 
returned  with  teams  from  Council  Bluffs  for  some  of 
the  church  property,  and  arming  a  force  of  six  or  eight 
hundred,  prepared  to  sally  forth;  the  name  of  Colonel 
Markham  was  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  the  militia 
fled,  no  one  pursuing  them. 

There  were  yet  remaining,  as  late  as  August,  cer- 
tain sturdy  saints  who,  having  committed  no  crime, 
would  not  consent  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  or 
barred  from  their  occupations.  Among  these  was  a 
party  engaged  in  harvestmg  wheatat  a  settlement  eight 
miles  from  Nauvoo,  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  the 
gentiles,  although  it  was  forbidden  by  the  men  of  IIM^- 
nois  that  any  Mormon  should  show  himself  outside  the 
city,  except  en  route  for  the  west.  The  harvesters 
were  seized  and  beaten  with  clubs,  whereupon  the 
people  of  Nauvoo,  both  Mormons  and  gentiles^,  took 
up  the  matter.  Some  arrests  were  made,  and  the 
culprits  taken  to  Nauvoo,  but  by  writ  of  habeas  cor- 

Eus  were  removed  to  Quincy,  where  they  met  with 
ttle  trouble.     While  in  Nauvoo,  a  gun  in  the  hands 
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of  a  militia  officer  was  recognized  by /William  Pickett 
as  belonging  to  one  of  the  harvesters:  Ir^ickett  tooK 
possession  of  the  weapon,  and  a  warrant  was  issaed 
a^nst  him  for  theft;  when  an  officer  came  to  arrest 
hinxy  he  refused  to  surrender.  As  the  Mormons  stood 
by  him  in  illegal  attitude,  the  affidr  caused  consider- 
able excitement. 

In  short,  from  the  1st  of  May  until  the  final  evac- 
uation of  the  city,  the  men  of  Illinois  never  ceased 
from  strife  and  outrage.  Of  the  latter  I  will  mention 
only  two  instances:  "A  man  of  near  sixty  years  of 
age,"  writes  Major  Warren  in  the  letter  just  referred 
to,  ''living  about  seven  miles  from  this  place,  was 
taken  from  his  house  a  few  nights  since,  stripped  of 
his  clothing,  and  his  back  cut  to  pieces  with  a  whip, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  was  a  Mormon, 
and  too  old  to  make  a  successful  resistance.  Conduct 
of  this  kind  would  disgrace  a  horde  of  savages."  In 
August  a  party  consisting  of  Phineas  H.  Young,  his 
son  Brigham,  and  three  others  who  were  found  out- 
side the  city,  were  kidnapped  by  a  mob,  hurried  into 
the  thickets,  passed  from  one  gang  to  another — men 
from  Nauvoo  bein^  in  hot  pursuit — and  for  a  fort- 
night were  kept  almost  without  food  or  rest,  and 
under  constant  threat  of  death. 

Fears  are  now  entertained  that,  by  reason  of  the 
popular  feeling  throughout  the  country,  Nauvoo  city 
will  be  again  attacked;  the  gentile  citizens  therefore 
ask  Grovernor  Ford  for  protection,  whereupon  Major 
Parker  is  sent  to  their  relief^    All  through  August 

It  <Sir— I  have  reoeiTed  informatioii  that  another  e£fort  is  to  be  made  on 
Honday  next  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Nanvoo,  new  as  well  as  old,  and 
destroy  the  city.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  believed  in  the  sornmnding  coon- 
ties  that  the  new  citizens  in  Nauvoo  are  all  Mormons,  and  tiiat  the  remnant 
of  the  old  Mormon  population  are  determined  to  remain  there,  although  I  am 
assured  that  the  contrary  in  both  particulars  is  the  tmth.  Ton  are  there- 
fore hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  repair  to  Kauvoo,  and  there  remain 
until  you  are  relieved.  You  will  immediately  inquire  how  many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  new  citizens,  and  how  many  of  them  are  Mormons;  how  many 
of  the  old  Mormon  population  remain,  and  what  the  prospect  is  of  their  re- 
moval in  a  reasonable  time;  and  in  case  an  attack  on  the  city  should  be  at- 
tempted or  thieatened,  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  command  of  sndi 
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troubles  continue,  the  anti-Mormons  almost  coming 
to  blows  among  themselves.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  about  six  hundred  men  are  assembled  at  Car- 
thage, by  order  of  Thomas  Carlin,  a  special  consta- 

t  ot-T'  " 


to  enforce  fhft  ftrrftftfi  of  "Pi^l^^^f,  V^"^- 
in  reality  to  entbrce  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons. 
Major  Parker  orders  the  constable's  posse  to  dis- 
perse, otherwise  he  threatens  to  treat  them  as  a  mob. 
The  constable  replies  that  if  the  major  should  at- 
tempt to  molest  them  in  discharge  of  their  duty  ho 
will  regard  him  and  his  command  as  a  mob  and  so  treat 
them.  "Now,  fellow-citizens,"  declares  a  committee 
selected  from  four  counties,*^  in  a  proclamation  issued 
at  Carthage,  "an  issue  is  fairly  raised.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  large  body  of  men  have  assembled  at  Carthage, 
under  the  command  of  a  legal  officer,  to  assist  him  in 
performing  legal  duties.  They  are  not  excited — ^they 
are  cool,  but  determined  at  all  hazards  to  execute 
the  law  in  Nauvoo,  which  has  always  heretofore  de- 
fied it.  They  are  resolved  to  go  to  work  systemati- 
cally and  with  ample  precaution,  but  under  a  full 
knowledge  that  on  their  good  and  orderly  behavior 
their  character  is  staked.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Nauvoo  is  a  blustering  Mormon  mob,  who  have  de- 
fied the  law,  and  who  are  now  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  the  arm  of  civil  power.  Judge  ye 
which  is  in  the  right." 

Intending,  as  it  seems,  to  keep  his  word,  Carlin 
places  his  men  under  command  of  Colonel  Singleton, 
who  at  once  throws  off  the  mask,  and  on  the  7th  of 
September  announces  to  Major  Parker  that  the  Mor- 
mons must  go.  On  the  same  day  a  stipulation  is 
made,  granting  to  the  saints  sixty  days'  extension  of 
time,  and  signed  by  representatives  on  both  sides.^ 

Tolanteers  as  may  oflfer  themselves,  free  of  cost  to  the  state,  to  repel  it  and 
defend  the  city.'  FuUnur's  Exptddon^  29-30. 

^  Among  the  members  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Brockman,  who  afterward 
took  command  of  the  posse. 

*'  Hostilities  to  cease;  the  city  to  be  evaoaatM  in  60  days,  26  men  re- 
maining to  see  the  stipohbtion  carried  out.  Id,^  34-5. 
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But  to  the  terms  of  this  stipulation  the  men  of  Illi- 
nois would  not  consent.  They  were  sore  disgusted, 
and  rebelled  against  their  leaders,  causing  Singleton, 
Parker,  and  others  to  abandon  their  commands,  the 
posse  being  left  in  charge  of  Constable  Carlin,  who 
summoned  to  his  aid  one  Thomas  Brockman,  a  clergy- 
man of  Brown  county,  and  for  the  occasion  dubbed 
general.  On  the  10th  of  September  the  posse,  now 
more  than  a  thousand  strong,  with  wagons,  equip- 
ments, and  every  preparation  for  a  campaign,  ap- 
proached Nauvoo  and  encamped  at  Hunter  s  farm. 

At  this  time  there  were  in  the  city  not  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  Mormons,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  ^entiles,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  *new  citi- 
zens,' capaUe  of  bearing  arms,  the  remainder  of  the 
population  consisting  of  destitute  women  and  children 
and  of  the  sick.  Many  of  the  gentiles  had  departed, 
fearing  a  general  massacre,  and  those  who  remained 
could  not  be  relied  upon  as  combatants,  for  they  were 
of  course  unwilling  to  risk  their  lives  in  a  conflict 
which,  if  successful,  would  bring  them  no  credit 
Nothing  daunted,  the  little  band,  under  command  of 
colonels  Daniel  H.  Wells ^  and  William  Cutler,  took 
up  its  position  on  the  edge  of  a  wood  in  the  suburbs 
of  Nauvoo,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  the  enemy's 
camp.* 

Before  hostilities  commenced,  a  deputation  from 
Quincy^  visited  the  camp  of  the  assailants,  and  in 
vain  attempted  to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose. 
No  sooner  had  they  departed  than  fire  was  opened  on 
the  Mormons  from  a  battery  of  six-pounders,  but 
without  effect.  Here  for  the  day  matters  rested. 
At  sunrise  the  posse  changed  their  position,  intending 
to  take  the  city  by  storm,  but  were  held  in  check  by 

"  Who  afterward  became  lient-gen.  of  the  Kaavoo  legion  in  Utah. 

*"  There  were  about  300  Mormons  and  new  citizens  who  coald  then  bear 
arms  against  the  mob,  but  on  the  day  of  the  fight  no  more  than  100  conld 
be  foand  to  go,  as  the  Mormons  were  oontinoally  leaving.'  WelU*  NamUivt^ 
MS.,  89. 

'*  John  Wood,  the  mayor,  Major  Flood,  Dr  Ckmyers,  and  Joel  Rice.  Sea 
Wdts*  NarraUve,  MS.,  passim. 
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Captain  Andersoa^  at  the  head  o(  thirty-five  men, 
termed  by  the  saints  the  Spartan  band.  The  enemy 
now  fired  some  rounds  of  grape-shot,  forcing  the  be- 
sieged to  retire  out  of  range;  and  after  some  further 
oannonading,  darkneds  put  an  end  to  the  skirmish, 
the  Mormons  throwing  up  breastworks  during  the 
night^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  demand  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender  was  promptly  rqected;  where- 
upon, at  a  given  signal,  several  hundred  men  who  had 
been  stationed  in  ambush,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  to  cut  off  ike  retreat  of  the  Mormons,  appeared 
with  red  flags  in  their  hands,  thus  portending  massacre. 
The  assiulants  now  opened  fire  from  all  their  batter- 
ies, and  soon  afterward  advanced  to  the  assault, 
slowly,  and  with  the  measured  tramp  of  veterans, 
at  their  head  being  Ckmstable  Carlin  and  the  Bev- 
erend  Brockman,  aiKl  unfurled  above  them — ^the 
stars  and  stripes.  When  within  rifle-range  of  the 
breastwtH^^  the  posse  wheeled  toward  the  south,  at- 
tempting to  outflank  the  saints  and  gain  possession 
of  the  temple  square.  But  this  movement  had  been 
anticipated,  and  posted  in  the  woods  to  the  north  of 
the  Mormon  position  lay  the  Spartan  band.  Leading 
on  his  men  at  double-quick,  Anderson  suddenly  con- 
fronted the  enemy  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  from  re- 
volving rifles.*'  The  posse  advanced  no  farther,  but 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  held  their  ground  bravely 
against  the  Spartan  band,  the  expense  of  ammunition 
in  proportion  to  casualties  being  greater  than  has  yet 
been  recorded  in  modern  warfare.  Thmi  they  re- 
treated in  oKcellent  order  to  the  camp.  The  losses 
of  the  Mormons  were  three  killed  and  a  few  slightly 
wounded;  the  losses  of  the  gentiles  are   variously 

*He  WM  moce  than  bmve,  he  w«s  prefomptnoiu.  Weill,  in  Utfih  NoteSf 
HS.»  p.  7. 

**  ^yUaj  of  our  log  hoosec  wore  torn  down  by  the  mob,  which  numbered 
1,000  men;  we  m«de  barriottdet  <^  oovn-atalks  stacked  up/  Wells,  in  Utah 
Notes,  MS.,  7. 

*'  Elder  John  S.  Fullmer,  then  a  colonel  in  the  NauTOO  legion,  claims  thai 
be  directed  this  movemeni.  Expulsion^  38. 
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stated.^  Among  those  who  fell  were  Captain  Ander- 
son and  his  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  the  former  dying, 
as  he  had  vowed  that  he  would  die,  in  defence  of  the 
holy  sanctuary. 

The  following  day  was  the  sabbath,  and  hostilities 
were  not  renewed;  but  on  that  morning  a  train  of 
wagons,  despatched  by  the  posse  for  ammunition  and 
suppUes,  entered  the  town  of  Quincy.  It  was  now 
evident  that,  whether  the  men  of  Illinois  intended 
massacre  or  forcible  expulsion,  it  would  cost  them 
many  lives  to  effect  either  purpose.  "With  a  view, 
therefore,  to  prevent  further  bloodshed,  a  committee 
of  one  hundred  proceeded  to  Nauvoo  and  attempted 
mediation.  At  the  same  time  the  Reverend  Brock- 
man  sent  in  his  ultimatum,  the  terms  bein^  that 
the  Mormons  surrender  their  arms,  and  immediately 
cross  the  river  or  disperse,  and  that  all  should  be 
protected  from  violence.  *•  There  was  no  alternative. 
The  armed  mob  in  their  front  was  daily  swelling  in 
number,  while  beyond  the  river  still  appeared  the 
red  flag;  their  own  ranks,  meanwhile,  were  being 
rapidly  thinned  by  defection  among  the  new  citi- 
zens.*^ 

"  'Bat  three  in  all  were  killed. .  .MeetiDgs  were  held  to  stop  the  efihsioii 
of  blood, . .  .bat  there  wm  no  neoeesity  for  each  aotion,  when  no  blood  was 
shed.'  Wells,  in  Utah  NoUb,  7. 

" '  Ist.  The  city  of  Nanvoo  will  sarrender.  The  force  of  Bevermd  Brock- 
man  to  enter  and  take  possessioa  of  the  city  to-morrow,  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  three  o'clock  p.  m.  2d.  The  arms  to  be  delivered  to  the  Quincy  com- 
mittee, to  be  retomed  on  croasinff  the  river.  3d.  The  Qnincy  committee 
pledge  themselves  to  use  their  inflaence  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  and  the  officers  of  the  camp  and  the  men  likewise  pledge  them- 
seltes.  4th.  The  sick  and  helpless  to  be  protected  and  treated  with  humanity. 
5th.  The  Mormon  population  of  the  city  to  leave  the  state  or  disperse  as  soon 
as  therjr  can  cross  the  nver.  6th.  Five  men,  including  the  trustees  of  the  church, 
and  five  clerks  with  their  families  (William  Pickett  not  one  of  the  number), 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  dtj  for  the  disposition  of  property,  free  from 
all  molestation  and  personal  violence.  7th.  Hostilities  to  cease  immediately^ 
and  ten  men  of  the  Qnincy  committee  to  enter  the  city  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  as  soon  as  they  think  proper.'  It  will  be  obeerved  that  nothing  is  said 
about  the  surrender  of  Pickett     He  was  not  even  arrested. 

^  'The  mob  entered  the  temple,  instituted  an  inquisition,  and  regardless 
of  the  Mormons  or  new  citizens,  went  from  house  to  house  plundering  cow- 
yards,  pig-pens,  hen-roosts,  and  bee-stands  indiscriminately;  thus  turning  some 
of  tkeir  best  friends  into  enemies,  bursting  op^  trunks  and  chests,  searohinff 
for  arms,  kfTs,  etc.'  p.  343.    '  In  the  temple  ringing  the  bells,  shouting,  a^ 
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On  the  17th  of  September  the  remnant  of  the 
Mormons  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  gentiles  took  possession  of  Nauvoo.*^ 

It  was  indeed  a  singular  spectacle,  as  I  have  said, 
this  upon  the  western  border  of  the  world's  great 
republic  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  A  whole  cityful, 
with  other  settlements,  and  thousands  of  thrifty  agri- 

hallooing;  they  took  seyenil  to  the  river  and  baptized  them,  iwearing,  throw- 
ing them  backward,  then  on  to  their  faces,  saying:  "The  commandments  most 
be  fnimied,  and  God  damn  yon." '  Hiai.  B,  Yming,  MS.,  345. 

*'  The  best  narrative,  ana  indeed  the  only  one  that  enters  drcnmstantially 
into  all  the  details  of  the  ezpnlsion  from  Nauvoo,  is  contained  in  the  Asscusina- 
tion  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  SmUh^  the  Prophet  cmd  the  Patriarch  of  the  Church 
qf  Latter-day  8aint$,  Also  a  Condensed  History  qf  the  Eonmlsion  of  the  Saints 
from  Nauvoo  by  Elder  John  8,  FxUlmerfqf  Utah,  U,  8,  A.J,  Pastot  qf  the  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  Preston  Coi\ferenoes.  Liverpool  and  London,  1865.  The 
work  is  written  from  a  Mormon  standpoint,  bnt  including  as  it  does  copies  of 
the  despatches  of  Illinois  officers  and  officials,  of  the  stipulations  between  the 
belligerents,  and  of  some  comments  made  by  the  Quincy  Whig,  appears  iu 
the  main  reliable.  The  author's  comments  on  the  genUles  are  sufficiently 
bitter,  and  his  description  of  the  fi^ht  at  Nauvoo  ana  the  valor  of  the  saints 
militant  must  of  course  be  taken  with  due  allowance.  For  instance:  *  Seeing 
our  men  take  possession  of  some  vacant  buildings  on  the  line  of  their  ap- 

E roach,  they  took  a  position  on  an  elevated  spot  of  ffround,  and  opened  a 
eavy  cannonade  at  a  distance  of  something  less  than  half  a  mile.  This  was 
returned  with  great  spirit  on  our  part  from  cuns  made  of  steam  shafts  that 
carried  six-pound  balls.  Many  were  the  bcJls  that  we  picked  up  as  thev 
came  rolling  and  bounding  among  us,  and  we  sent  them  back  with  as  much 
spirit  and  precision  as  they  were  first  sent.*  p.  37.  Col  Kane  says:  'A  vin- 
dictive war  was  waged  upon  them,  from  which  the  weakest  fled  in  scattered 
parties,  leaving  the  rest  to  make  a  reluctant  and  almost  ludicrously  una- 
vailing defence.'  The  Mormons,  54.  In  the  General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve, 
Dec.  23,  1847,  in  8now*s  Voice  of  Joseph^  14-15,  we  read:  '  In  September 
1846  an  infuriated  mob,  clad  in  all  the  horrors  of  war,  fell  on  the  saints  who 
had  still  remained  in  Nauvoo  for  want  of  means  to  remove,  murdered  some, 
and  drove  the  remainder  across  the  Mississippi  into  Iowa,  where,  destitute  of 
houses,  tents,  food,  clothing,  or  money,  they  received  temporaiy  assistance 
from  some  benevolent  souls  in  Quincy,  St  Louis,  and  other  places,  whose 
names  will  ever  be  remembered  with  eratitude.  Their  property  in  Hancock 
CO.,  Ulinois,  was  little  or  no  better  than  confiscated;  many  of  their  houses 
were  burned  by  the  mob,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  most  of  those  that 
remained  without  sale;  and  those  who  bargained  sold  almost  for  a  sons;  for 
the  influence  of  their  enemies  was  to  cause  such  a  diminution  in  the  value  of 
property  that  for  a  handsome  estate  was  seldom  realized  enough  to  remove 
the  family  comfortably  away;  and  thousands  have  since  been  wandering  to 
and  fro,  destitnte,  afflicted,  and  distressed  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
or  unable  to  endure,  have  sickened  and  died  by  hundreds;  while  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  is  left  solitary  in  the  midst  of  our  enemies,  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  the  diligence  and  integrity  of  the  jsaints.'  Mention  of  the  expulsion 
from  Nauvoo  is  of  course  made  in  most  of  the  books  published  on  Mormon- 
Ism,  but  in  none  of  them,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  of  the  most  rabid 
anti-Mormon  works,  which  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice,  is 
the  ocmduct  of  the  Illinois  mob  defended. 
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culturists  in  the  regions  about,  citizens  of  t^  United 
States,  driven  beyond  the  border  by  other  citisens:  not 
by  reason  of  their  religion  alone,  though  this  was  made 
a  pretence;  not  for  breaking  the  laws,  though  this  was 
made  a  pretence;  not  on  account  of  their  immorality, 
for  the  people  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  were  not  im- 
maculate in  this  respect;  nor  was  it  altogether  on 
account  of  their  sohd  Toting  and  Rowing  political 
power,  accompanied  ever  by  the  claim  of  general  in- 
heritance and  universal  dominion,  though  this  last 
had  more  to  do  with  it  probably  than  all  the  rest 
combined,  notwithstanding  that  the  soirit  of  liberty 
and  the  laws  of  the  repumic  permittea  such  massing 
of  social  and  political  mfluence,  and  notwithstanding 
the  obvious  certainty  that  any  of  the  gentile  politic£u 
parties  now  playing  the  role  of  persecutors  would 
gladly  and  unscrupulously  have  availed  themselves  of 
such  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends.  It 
was  all  these  combined,  and  so  combined  as  to  engen- 
der deadly  hate.  It  gave  the  Mormons  a  power  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  not  possessed  by  other 
sects  or  societies,  which  could  not  and  would  not  endure 
it;  a  power  regarded  by  the  others  as  unfairly  acquired, 
and  by  a  way  and  through  means  not  in  accord  with 
the  American  idea  of  individual  equality,  of  equal 
rights  and  equal  citizenship.  In  r^ard  to  all  other 
sects  within  the  republic,  under  guard  of  the  consti- 
tution, religion  was  subordinated  to  politics  and  gov- 
ernment; in  regard  to  the  Mormons,  in  spite  of  the 
constitution,  politics  and  government  were  subordi- 
nated to  religion. 

And  in  regard  to  the  late  occupants  of  the  place, 
the  last  of  the  Mormon  host  that  now  lay  huddled  to 
the  number  of  640  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
in  sight  of  the  city  :^  if  the  first  departures  from  Nauvoo 
escaped  extreme  hardships,  not  so  these.     It  was  the 

*'  A  few  months  before,  Nauvoo  witii  the  Deigfaborinff  MormoQ  aettlemoiti 
had  contained  some  20,000  saints,  of  whom  in  Jnlv  about  15,000  were  encamped 
on  the  Missonri  River,  or  were  scattered  through  the  western  states  in  saaroh 
of  employment. 
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latter  part  of  September,  and  nearly  all  were  pros- 
trated with  chills  and  fevers;*  there  at  the  river  bank, 
among  the  dock  and  rashes,  poorly  protected,  without 
the  shelter  of  a  roof  or  anything  to  keep  off  the  force 
of  wind  or  rain,  little  ones  came  into  life  and  were  left 
motherless  at  birth.^  They  had  not  food  enough  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  sick,  nor  dothmg  fit  to 
wear.  For  months  thereafter  there  were  periods 
when  all  the  flour  they  used  was  of  the  coarsest,  the 
wheat  being  ground  in  coffee  and  hand  mills,  which 
only  cut  the  grain;  others  used  a  pestle;  the  finer  meal 
was  used  for  bread,  the  coarser  made  into  hominv. 
Boiled  wheat  was  now  the  chief  diet  for  sick  and  well. 
For  ten  days  they  subsisted  on  parched  corn.  Some 
mixed  their  remnant  of  ffrain  with  the  pounded  bark 
of  the  slippery  elm  which  they  stripped  from  the 
trees  along  their  route. 

This  encampment  was  about  two  miles  above 
Montrose  on  the  Mississippi,  and  was  called  the 
Poor  Camp.  Aid  was  sohcited,  and  within  three 
weeks  a  little  over  one  hundred  dollars  was  collected, 
mostly  in  Quincy,  with  provisions  and  clothing, 
though  the  prejudice  against  them  was  deep  and 
strong."  Some  of  the  people  were  crowded  into 
tents,  made  frequently  of  quilts  and  blankets;  others 
in  bowers  made  of  brush;  others  had  only  wagons  for 
shelter.  They  suffered  from  heavy  thunder-storms, 
when  the  rain  was  bailed  out  with  basins  from  their 
beds.  Mothers  huddled  their  children  in  the  one 
dress  which  often  was  all  they  possessed,  and  shaking 
with  ague  or  burning  with  fever,  took  refuge  from 
the  pitiless  storms  under  wagons  and  bushes. •• 

<*  While  At  Montro•^  Heber  C.  EimbaU  writee  thus  in  his  joomal  of  the 
conditioQ  of  his  fMnily,  his  wife  having  a  babe  a  few  days  old,  and  he  himself 
HI  with  agae.  '  I  went  to  the  bed;  my  wife,  who  was  shaking  with  the  a^e, 
having  two  duldrsn  lying  siok  by  her  side;. .  .the  only  child  well  was  little 
Hebor  Parley,  and  it  was  with  dimonlty  he  coold  cany  a  two-quart  pail  fall 
of  water  from  a  ipring  at  the  bottom  of  the  hUl.' 

** '  Snob  deaths  ocourred  from  exposure  and  fnght  in  Nauvoo.  The  camp 
foomalist  reeorded:  Effect  of  persecution  by  the  minois  mob.' 

^  The  trustees  from  Nauvoo  also  distributed  clothing,  and  molasses,  salt» 
and  salt  pork.  Hint.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1846,  383. 

*<  Jfrs  Clara  Young's  Experienee,  MS.,  3. 
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"  While  the  people  for  the  most  part  were  ill  with 
chills  and  fever,"  says  Wells,  "quail  fell  into  camp  and* 
were  picked  up  with  ease.*^  This  supply  was  looked 
upon  as  miraculous  by  the  half-famished  people.  So 
long  had  they  been  lashed  by  the  fierce  winds  of 
misfortune,  that  now  they  accepted  with  gratitude 
this  indication  of  providential  care. 

Wagons  were  sent  from  Winter  Quarters  for  the 
removal  of  the  people  from  Poor  Camp;  and  gradually 
all  reached  the  various  stations  in  which  the  Mormons 
had  gathered.*® 

of  their  long  journey  many  painful  incidents  are 
recorded.  Weakened  by  fever  or  crippled  with  rheu- 
matism, and  with  sluggish  circulation,  many  were 
severely  frost-bitten.  Women  were  compelled  to 
drive  the  nearly  worn-out  teams,  while  tending  on 
their  knees,  perhaps,  their  sick  children.  The  strength 
of  the  beasts  was  failing,  as  there  were  intervals  when 
they  could  bo  kept  from  starving  only  by  the  browse 
or  tender  buds  and  branches  of  the  cotton-wood,  felled 
for  the  purpose.* 

At  one  time  no  less  than  two  thousand  wagons 
could  be  counted,  it  was  said,  along  the  three  hundred 
miles  of  road  that  separated  Nauvoo  from  the  Mor- 
mon encampments.     Many  families  possessed  no  wag- 

'^^  On  the  9th  of  October,  while  our  teams  were  waiting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miss,  for  the  poor  saints. .  .left  without  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life» . .  .and 
nothing  to  start  their  jonmey  with,  the  Lord  sent  flocks  of  qnaU,  whidi  lit 
upon  weir  wagons  and  on  their  empty  tables,  and  upon  the  ffround  within 
their  reach,  which  the  saints,  and  even  the  sick,  caught  witn  their  bands 
until  they  were  satisfied.'  Hi»t,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  9.  This  phenome- 
non extended  some  30  or  40  miles  along  the  river,  and  was  generally  observed. 
The  quail  in  immense  quantities  had  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  but  it  being 
beyond  their  strength,  had  dropped  into  the  river  boats  or  on  the  bank/ 
Wells,  in  Utah  Notes,  MS.,  7. 

'^  See  The  Mormona:  A  IHacourae  delivered  be/ore  the  Historical  Society  qf 
Permsylvama^  March  26, 1850,  by  Thomae  L,  Kane,  Philadelphia,  1850.  A 
copy  of  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Orson  PraU*s  Works,  and  in  Machai^s 
The  Aformons,  200-45.  The  story  of  the  Mormon  exodus,  as  handed  down 
to  us  by  a  man  of  Colonel  Kane's  powers  of  observation,  would  have  been  a 
valuable  record  were  it  not  plainly  apparent  that  truth  is  too  often  sacrificed 
to  diction.  Among  Mormon  writers  we  find  no  detailed  narrative  of  this 
exodus,  and  among  others  little  that  is  not  borrowed  from  the  colonel's  dia- 
oouree. 

*^8novo*s  Biography,  89. 
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ons,  and  in  the  long  procession  might  be  seen  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions,  irotn  the  lumbering  cart,  under 
whose  awning  lay  stretched  its  fever-stricken  driver, 
to  the  veriest  makeshifts  of  poverty,  the  wheelbarrow 
or  the  two-wheeled  trundle,  in  which  was  dragged 
along  a  bundle  of  clothing  and  a  sack  of  meal — an  of 
this  world's  goods  that  the  owner  possessed. 

On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  the 
wagons  were  drawn  up  in  double  lines  and  in  the  form 
of  squares.  Between  the  lines,  tents  were  pitched  at 
intervals,  space  being  left  between  each  row  for  a 
passage-way,  which  was  shaded  with  awnings  or  a 
lattice- work  of  branches,  and  served  as  a  promenade 
for  convalescents  and  a  playground  for  children. 

And  what  became  of  Nauvoo?  The  temple  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  tempest,*^  and  all  the  wood- work 
consumed,  while  the  rock  was  utilized  for  miles  around 
as  foundations  of  houses,  for  door-steps,  and  other  pur- 
poses. A  French  company  coming  in  later  bought  the 
stone  from  those  in  possession,  and  built  wine-vaults. 
Foundations  of  buildings  were  broken  up,  and  houses 
once  surrounded  by  carefully  tended  flower-gardens, 
pillaged  of  all  that  was  valuable,  were  now  abandoned 
oy  their  ruthless  destroyers.*^  "At  present,"  writes 
Linforth,  "the  Icariansform  the  most  important  part 
of  the  population  of  Nauvoo. .  .They  live  in  a  long 
ugly  row  of  buildings,  the  architect  of  which  and  of 
the  school-house  was  a  cobbler."  In  the  house  built 
for  the  prophet  and  his  family  dwelt  in  1854  the 
prophet's  widow,  his  mother,  and  his  family.** 

^The  temple  was  half  dottroved  by  fire  on  Not.  19,  1848.  Nauvoo  Pa- 
trio€,  in  MiUemtkd  Star,  xL  p.  46;  and  on  May  27,  1850,  farther  damaged 
by  a  tornado.  Hancock  Patrtot,  in  Mackay*s  The  Mormom,  210.  For  cat  of 
remnantB,  see  L%7\forth*8  Boute  from  JAimtk>oI  to  O.  8.  L,  VaUey,  62,  and 
ffvd€*s  Momumitm,  140.  See  aiao  Qeorge  Q.  Gannon,  in  Juvenile  Irutnictor, 
vol  ix.  no.  6,  and  WeUe*  NarraUve,  MS.,  41;  Deaerei  Newt,  Aog.  24, 1850; 
FrtmUer  Ouardian,  Jalv  24,  1850. 

^  As  James  Linforth  describes  in  writing  of  Naavoo  in  1858. 

^RmUefrom  Liverpool  to  Q.  8.  L.  Valley,  63. 
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Sjom  RAca  or  ths  Mibsoubi— I^bb  Porawatvaioxs  av»  tbb  Omaha*— 

ThB  MMtaCOMS  WKLO0MXD  AB  BBXIlDUnff— Wa&  with  MxnOO— GiUMB- 

HiA  Territory — ^Mrxkun  Boinn>ARiis— Apsuoatioh  to  tsx  Uhixib 
States  Qoyernmxnt  ior  Aid— An  Ofixb  to  Serve  ae  Soluikbs  Ac- 
oxptbd—Oroakizatiok  of  the  Mormon  Battalion— Depabsvre  or 
THE  Battalion— Bounty  Monet— -Maboh  AOResB  tbb  Oostw^— 
The  Battalion  nr  Oai0ornia— Mattbbb  ov  tbb  Musqubx. 

Among  the  savages  on  either  side  of  the  Missouri, 
the  Pottawattamies  on  the  east  side  and  the  Omahas 
on  the  west  side,  the  outcarts  from  Nauvoo  were 
warmly  welcomed.  ''My  Mormon  brethren,"  said 
the  chief  Pied  Riche/  ''the  Pottawattamie  came  sad 
and  tired  into  this  unhealthy  Missouri  bottom,  not 
many  years  back,  when  he  was  taken  from  his  b^uiti* 
ful  country  beyond  the  Mississippi,  which  had  abun- 
dant game  and  timber  and  clear  water  everywhere. 
Now  vou  are  driven  away  in  the  same  manner  from 
your  lodges  and  lands  there,  and  the  graves  of  your 
people.  So  we  have  both  suffered.  We  must  help 
one  another,  and  the  great  spirit  will  help  us  both." 

Extreme  care  was  taken  not  to  infringe  in  any  way 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians  or  the  government. 
Brigham  counselled  the  brethren  to  regard  as  sacred 
the  burial  customs  of  the  natives;  frequently  their 
dead  were  deposited  in  the  branches  of  trees,  wramied 
in  bufisdo  robes  and  blankets,  with  pipes  and  trinkets 

^  SarnEmed  Le  Clerc,  on  aoooont  of  his  lohoUnhip. 
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beside  tbem.  At  Cutler  Park  there  were  friendly 
negotiations  inade  with  Big  Elk,  ohief  of  the  Omahas, 
who  said:  "I  am  willing  you  should  stop  in  my  coun- 
try, but  I  am  afraid  of  my  great  father  at  Washings 
ton."» 

As  the  United  States  pretended  to  hold  the  title 
to  the  land,  it  was  thought  that  the  Pottawattamies 
had  no  right  to  convey  their  timber  to  others;  so 
Brigham  enjoined  that  there  should  be  no  waste  of 
timber  within  these  limits,  but  that  as  much  as  was 
necessary  might  be  used.  A  permit  for  passing 
through   their  territory,   and   for   remaining  while 


^^W? 
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necessary,  was  obtained  from   Colonel  Allen,   who 
was  acting  for  the  United  States.* 

Although  it  was  late  in  the  season  when  the  first 
bands  of  emigrants  crossed  the  Missouri,  some  of  them 
still  moved  westward  as  far  as  the  Pawnee  villages  on 
Grand  Island,  intending  to  select  a  new  home  before 
winter.  But  the  evil  tidings  from  Nauvoo,  and  the 
destitute   condition  in  which  other  parties   of  the 

>  <  The  OmahM  oftused  iheoi  aome  troable,  as  they  weald  steal  with  one 
hand  while  we  fed  ihem  with  the  other.'  Hid,  B.  Toung,  MS.,  46,  Oct.  18th. 

*ITi9L  B.  Ymmg,  MS.,  1846,  06-9.  Maj.  Harvey  broaftht  the  Mormona 
»i  Winter  Quarters  letters  from  Washington,  expecting  tbem  to  leave  the 
Pottawattamie  lands  in  the  spring.  See  cor.,  UuL  B.  Young,  MS.,  441-52. 
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saints  reached  the  Mormon  encampments,  forbade 
further  progress,  and  all  prepared  to  spend  the  winter 
on  the  prairie.  To  the  Mormon  encampment  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Council  "Blmb  was  after- 
ward given  the  name  of  Kanesville.^ 

While  the  saints  were  undergoing  their  infelicities 
at  Nauvoo,  war  had  broken  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  At  that  time  New  Mexico  and 
California  were  a  part  of  Mexico,  and  Utah  and  Ne- 
vada were  a  part  of  California.'  Journeying  west 
from  Nauvoo,  California  or  Oregon  would  be  reached. 
The  latter  territory  was  already  secured  to  the  United 
States;  people  were  there  from  the  United  States, 
composing  religious  sects  and  political  parties  as  jeal- 
ous of  their  holdings  as  any  in  Missouri  or  Illinois. 
Vancouver  Island'  was  practically  unoccupied,  but 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  scarcely  regard 
with  favor  its  occupation  by  a  large  body  of  American 
citizens  whose  government  was  at  that  moment  crowd- 
ing them  out  of  the  Oregon  territory  and  across  the 
Columbia  River. 

But  had  the  Mormons  known  their  destination, 
had  they  known  what  point  among  the  mountains  or 

«So  called  after  Thomas  L.  Kane.  Here  was  first  issued  on  Feb.  7,  1849, 
the  I\rwUier  Ouardian,  and  its  pablication  was  oontinned  till  March  22, 1852. 
Richardtf  Narr.,  MS.,  65;  Richards'  Bibliog,  qf  Utak,  MS.,  13.  The  paper 
was  edited  by  Orson  Hyde,  and  makes  a  very  creditable  appearance.  The 
subscription  was  $2  per  year.  In  the  seoond  number  we  read:  *  Flour  nicely 
put  up  in  sacks  of  from  50  to  100  lbs  each  will  be  reoeiyed  in  exchange  for 
the  Ouardian  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  hundred  pounds,  if  good.'  The  last  num- 
ber of  the  Times  and  8eaa<m»  bears  data  Feb.  15,  1846. 

*  I  freouentl^  find  Califomia  and  Utah  confounded  by  writers  of  this  early 
period.  The  limits  of  California  on  the  east  were  not  then  defined,  and  it 
was  not  uncommon,  nor  indeed  incorrect,  to  apply  that  term  to  territory  east 
of  the  sierra.    I  find  this  written  in  8nmo*s  Voice  qf  the  Prophet,  15:     'The 

Kioneers  diacovered  a  beautiful  valley  bevond  the  pass  of  the  great  Rocky 
[ts,  beinff  a  portion  of  the  great  basin  of  Upper  California.'  As  we  shall  see 
later,  the  Mormons  knew  even  less  about  Utah  than  they  did  about  California. 
*Brigham  Young  at  first  suggested  Vancouver  Island.  'There  are  said 
to  be  many  good  locations  for  settlements  on  the  Pacific,  especially  at  Van- 
couver Island.*  Circular  to  the  brethren,  in  Time$  and  SeaeoTUf  vL  1019. 
In  1845  the  report  was  current  that  the  Mormons  o!  Illinois  had  chosen  V.  L 
as  their  future  home,  the  metropolis  to  be  situated  at  Nootka.  NUee^  Register, 
Ixix.  134.  The  Qtmcy  Whin  thinks  the  Mormons  intend  to  settle  at  Nootka 
Sound.   Polynesian^  ii.  1846w 
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beside  the  sea  was  to  be  their  final  resting-place,  they 
would  not  have  told  it.  When  they  turned  their 
back  on  Nauvoo,  the  whole  western  coast  was  before 
them,  with  its  multitudinous  mountains  and  valleys, 
its  rivers  and  lakes,  and  long  line  of  seaboard.  Of  the 
several  parts  of  this  immense  territory,  ownership 
and  right  of  occupation  were  not  in  every  instance  de- 
termined. The  question  of  the  boundary  line  between 
England's  possessions  and  those  of  the  United  States 
had  stirred  up  no  small  discussion  and  feeling,  and 
out  of  the  present  war  with  Mexico  would  doubtless 
arise  some  changes.^  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  in 
the  minds  of  many,  before  ever  the  migratory  saints 
had  reached  the  Missouri  River,  that  when  the  pres- 
ent troubles  with  Mexico  were  ended  the  United 
States  would  have  CaUfomia.  But  however  this  might 
be,  the  jsaints  had  a  firm  reliance  on  an  overruling 
providence,  and  once  adrift  upon  the  vast  untenanted 
west,  their  God  and  their  sagacity  would  point  out  to 
them  their  future  home.  Thus  it  was  that  while  the 
Mormons  in  the  western  states  took  the  route  over- 
land, another  portion  living  at  the  east  took  passage 
round  Cape  Horn,  the  intention  being  that  the  two 
bodies  of  brethren  should  come  together  somewhere 
upon  the  Pacific  slope,  which  indeed  they  did.^ 

The  national  title  to  what  is  now  the  Pacific  United 
States  being  at  this  time  thus  unsettled,  and  the 
Mormons  having  been  driven  from  what  was  then 

'In  a  letter  to  Free.  Polk,  dated  near  Council  Blnfib,  Aag.  9,  1846,  the 
determination  was  expressed,  '  that  as  soon  as  we  are  settled  in  the  sreat  basin, 
we  design  to  petition  the  U.  S.  for  a  territorial  govt,  bounded  on  tne  north  by 
tiie  British  and  south  by  the  Mexican  dominions,  east  and  west  by  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Bocky  and  Cascade  Mts.'  And  again  elsewhere:  *  We  told  Col  Kane 
we  intended  settling  in  the  great  basin  on  Sear  River  Valley;  that  those  who 
went  round  by  water  would  settle  in  S.  F.  That  was  in  council  with  the 
twelve  and  Col  Kane.'  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  133,  140. 

*In  his  address  to  the  saints  in  Great  Britain,  dated  Liverpool,  1849,  Elder 
John  Tavlor  says:  'When  we  arrive  in  CaUfomia,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mexican  government,  each  family  will  be  entitled  to  a  larse  tract  of 
land,  amounting  to  several  hundred  acres;  but  as  the  Mexican  and  American 
nations  are  now  at  war,  should  Cal.  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
nation,  there  has  been  a  bill  before  congress  in  relation  to  Or.,  which  will 
undoubtedly  pass,  appropriating  640  acres  of  land  to  every  nude  settler.' 
MiUennkUStar,  viii  115. 
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the  Unifed  States,  it  was  ooiisidered  bat  natural,  as 
indeed  it  seemed  to  be  a  necessity,  that  they  would 
take  possession  of  such  unoccupied  lands  in  the  region 
toward  the  Pacific  as  best  suited  thena.  But  it  was 
not  necessary  that  they  should  hold  possession  of  such 
lands  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  have  been  charged  with  doing. 

They  now  applied  to  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton for  work,  ofiering  to  open  roads,  transport  mili- 
tary stores,  or  perform  any  other  service  which  the 
government  might  require  in  this  farthest  west,  even 
to  assist  in  fighting  its  battles.  Such  occupation 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them  in  this 
new  country,  where  land  was  fertile  and  plenty  and 
free,  and  possessing  as  they  did  lar^  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  and  sheep,  with  no  ma^et  and  but  little 
money.  And  on  the  other  hand,  being  on  the  ground, 
accustomed  to  work,  and  having  every  facility  at 
hand  without  long  and  expensive  transportation,  they 
could  give  more  and  better  work  for  the  pay  than 
the  government  could  obtain  by  any  other  means. 

They  even  asked  for  aid  direct  about  the  time  the 
exodus  b^an,  being  represented  at  Washington  by 
Elder  Jesse  C.  Little,*  who,  aided  by  Colonel  £lane, 
Amos  Kendall,  and  others,  brought  the  matter  before 
President  Polk.  While  negotiations  were  yet  in 
progress,  news  arrived  that  General  Taylor  had  al- 
ready won  two  victories  over  the  Mexicans;  where- 
upon the  elder  addressed  a  petition  to  the  president, 
stating  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Mormons 
had  set  forth  from  Nauvoo  for  California,  while  some 
had  departed  by  sea,  and  in  Great  Britain  alone  were 
forty  thousand  converts,  all  resolved  to  join  the  saints 
in  their  promised  land.  Many  of  them  were  without 
means;  they  were  compelled  to  go;  they  wanted  as- 

*In  the  letter  appoimting  and  givfaig  instniotioiui  to  £lder  Little  U  the 
fbllowiiig:  'If  oar  goyemmeot  Bhoald  offer  facilitiee  for  emigrating  to  the 
western  coast,  embrace  those  facilities  if  possible.  As  a  wise  and  faithfal 
man,  take  every  advantage  of  the  times  you  can.'  TuUidge^e  Hfe  qf  Brigkam 
Jomh^,  48. 
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Bistance  either  in  the  way  of  work  or  otherwise.  The 
Mormons  were  true-hearted  Americans,  the  memo- 
rial went  on  to  say,  and  if  the  government  would 
assist  them  in  their  present  emergency,  the  petitioner 
stood  ready  to  pledge  himself  as  their  representative 
to  answer  any  call  the  government  might  make  upon 
them  for  service  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Elder  Little  was  taken  at  his  word.  At  a  cabinet 
meeting,  held  a  day  or  two  after  his  petition  was  pre- 
sented, the  president  advised  that  the  elder  be  sent 
at  once  to  the  Mormon  camps,  and  there  raise  a 
thousand  men  to  take  possession  of  California  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  while  a  thousand  more 
be  sent  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  for  the  same  purpose, 
on  board  a  United  States  transport.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  the  elder,  in  company  with  Kane,  should 
proceed  westward,  the  latter  bearing  despatches  to 
Kearny,  then  at  Port  Leavenworth,  with  a  view  to 
raising  a  corps  of  about  five  hundred  men. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  Kearny  issued  an  order  to 
Captain  James  Allen  of  the  1st  dragoons  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Mormon  camp,  and  there  raise  four  or 
five  companies  of  volunteers,  to  be  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  and  receive  the  pay 
and  rations  of  other  infantry  volunteers.  They  were 
then  to  be  marched  to  Port  Leavenworth,  where  they 
would  be  armed;  after  which  they  would  proceed  to 
California  by  way  of  Santa  P^.  They  were  to  enlist 
for  twelve  months,  after  which  time  they  were  to  be 
discharged,  retaining  as  their  own  property  the  arms 
furnished  them. 

In  pursuance  of  his  orders,  Captain  Allen  proceeded 
to  Mount  Pisgah,  where  on  the  26th  he  made  known 
his  mission.  After  a  conference  with  the  church 
council  at  that  point,  Allen  went  to  Council  Bluffs, 
where  on  the  1st  of  Julv  it  was  determined  bv 
President  Young  that  the  battalion  should  be  raised. 
In  two  weeks  the  corps  was  enrolled,  and  mustered 
in  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  president  of  the  church 

Hnz.  Utah.   16 
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promising  to  look  after  tbe  wants  of  the  fitmilies  of 
those  enlisting. 

Though  in  reality  a  great  benefit  to  the  brethreB^ 
there  were  some  hardships  connected  with  the  meas- 
ure.^ As  Brigham  and  others  were  on  tJiieir  way  from 
Council  Bluffs  to  Pisgah  to  aid  in  obtaining  these 
recruits,  they  passed  800  west-bound  wagons.  At 
their  encampments  on  each  dde  the  river  there  was 
much  serious  illness,  and  as  many  oi  the  teamsters 
had  been  withdrawn  for  this  campaign,  much  heavy 
work  fell  upon  the  women  and  children,  and  the  aged 
and  infirm."^ 

After  a  ball  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  the  vol- 
unteers next  day  bade  farewell  to  their  families  and 
friends,  and  accompanied  by  ei^ty  women  and  chil- 
dren," set  forth  on  their  march,^  on  the  1st  of  August 
arriving  at  Fort  Leavenworth.     Here  the  men  re- 

'*  So  ingnfUd  ia  their  mSndi  wm  the  idoft  of  penaootioii,  aad  ao  moqs- 
t^med  'w^ace  th^  now  to  oomplaining,  that  whtn  the  govemment  aoceded  to 
their  reqaeit,  there  were  many  who  believed,  and  so  ezpreaeed  themielvea, 
that  thia  was  bat  an  act  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  United  Statea,  whose 
pcxmle,  after  driving  them  from  their  borders,  had  now  oome  upon  fhem  to 
make  a  draft  on  thmr  healthiest  and  hardiest  men,  forcing  them  to  s^iarate 
from  their  wives  and  children  now  in  the  time  of  their  extvemesi  need,  nnder 
penalty  of  extermination  in  esse  of  refosaL  And  this  idea,  whioh  was  wholly 
at  yariance  with  the  facts,  is  present  in  the  minds  of  some  even  to  this  dav. 
In  order  to  facilitate  enlisting,  or  for  some  other  cause  best  known  to  himself, 
Brigham  deemed  it  best  to  preserve  this  idea  rather  than  wholly  ditabnse 
their  minds  of  it;  for  in  his  address  to  the  brethren  on  the  15Ch  of  Joly  he 
said:  '  If  we  want  the  privilege  of  going  where  we  can  worship  Qod  aooord- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  oar  consciences,  we  most  raise  the  battalion.'  In  his 
address  at  the  gathering  of  the  pioneers  on  the  24th  of  JnW,  1880,  Wilfoid 
Woodrnff  said:  *0ar  govemment  called  apon  as  to  raise  a  battalion  of  500 
men  to  go  to  Mexico  to  fight  the  battles  of  oar  country.  This  draft  was  ten 
times  greater,  according  to  the  population  of  the  Mormon  camp,  than  was 
made  upon  any  other  portion  of  our  nation. .  .Whether  our  govemment  ex- 

r)cted  we  would  comply  with  the  request  or  not,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But 
think  I  am  safe  in  saving  that  plan  was  laid  by  certain  partlea  for  oar  de- 
straction  if  we  did  not  comply.'  Utah  Pioneer§,  SSd  Jim.,  20. 

^'  *  Most  of  our  people  were  sick;  in  fact,  the  call  for  000  able-bodied  men 
from  Council  BlufiEs  for  Mexico,  by  the  government,  deprived  os  of  about  all 
our  strength.'  SichanU*  Rem,,  MS.,  25. 

^'Compare  official  report  in  (T.  8.  Hwm  Bx.  Doe.,  na  24,  Slat  Cong., 
1st  Sees.,  and  T^ler^a  Hiat,  Mormon  BaUaUon,  and  note  disovenanoies  in  r^rd 
to  numbers  enlisted  and  discharged.  The  names  of  those  wno  reached  Cali- 
fornia will  be  found  in  my  pioneer  nji^lster,  BitL  CaL,  this  series. 

"  'The  members  started  upon  their  pilgrimage  cheerfully, 'says  Woodruff, 
'  understanding  that  they  occupied  the  pliMe  of  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket,  and 
were  making  a  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  IsraeL'  Utah  Piomen,  20. 
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ceived  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  to  each  was 
^ven  a  bounty  of  forty  dollars,  most  of  the  money  be- 
ing sent  back  to  the  brethren  by  the  hands  of  elders 
Hyde,  Taylor,  and  others,  who  accompanied  the  bat- 
talion to  that  point,  and  there  bade  them  God  speed.^* 

About  the  middle  of  August  the  corps  resumed  its 
march  toward  Santa  F^,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  arriving  at  that  place  in  two  parties  on  the  9th 
and  12th  of  October.  There  eighty-eight  men  were 
invalided  and  sent  back  to  Pueblo  for  the  winter,  and 
later  a  second  detachment  of  fifty-five,  being  found 
unfit  for  service,  was  also  ordered  to  Pueblo,^  Many 
of  them  found  their  way  during  the  following  year  to 
the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Prom  Santa  Fd  the  remainder  of  the  troops  set 
forth  for  San  Diego,  a  journey  of  more  than  eleven 
hundred  miles,  the  entire  distance  between  that  town 
and  the  Mormon  camps  on  the  Missouri  exceeding 
two  thousand  miles.  Much  of  the  route  lay  through 
a  pathless  desert;  at  few  points  could  food  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantityfor  man  or  beaiit,  and  sometimes 
even  water  failed.  Wells  were  sunk  in  the  wilderness; 
but  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  the  men  travelled  for  a 
hundred  miles  without  water."    Before  leaving  Santa 

^*'Eter«  they  reoeived  100  teats,  one  for  eyery  6  priyatee.'  'The  pay- 
master remarked  that  everv  one  of  the  Mormon  battalion  could  write  his  own 
name,  but  only  aboat  one  third  of  the  voUinteers  he  had  previoosly  paid  could 
do  so.'  Hiti.  B.  Yoamg,  MS.,  1846,  18.  'Five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  whs  brought  in  by  Parley  Pratt  from  Ft  Leavenworth,  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  alloMranoe  for  oloUiing  paid  the  battalion.  It  was  oounselled  that 
this  money  be  expepded  in  St  Louis  for  the  families;  three  prices  have  to  be 
paid  here;. .  .we  wish  they  should  all  act  voluntarily,  so  that  they  may  have 
no  reflections  to  cast  upon  themselves  or  counsellors.'  /d.,  MS.,  1846,  IfiO. 
'  When  the  goods  were  bought,  prices  had  advanced  and  ferriage  was  very 
high,  all  of  which  brought  we  goods  higher  than  was  anticipatea,  and  pro- 
duced some  grumbling  i^  camp.'  /d.,  M§.,  1847,  12. 

^  Families  accompanying  tne  battalion  were  ordered  to  Pueblo  for  winter 
quarters.  //m<.  B,  Yowm,  MS.,  1846, 260.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  Pueblo 
consisting  of  89  men  and  18  laundresses.  Later  in  this  voL,  I  refer  to  afiEairs 
at  Pueblo  as  furnished  me  in  a  very  valnablo  manuscript  by  Judge  Stone  of 
Colorado. 

^  In  a  Mneral  order  issued  at  San  Diego  on  Jan.  80,  1847,  by  command  of 
Lieut-col  bt  George  Cooke,  then  in  charge  of  the  battalion,  vice  Col  Allen,  de- 
ceased, the  men  are  thus  complimentedon  their  safe  arrival  at  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific:  *  History  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  e()ual  march  of  infan- 
tcyi  nine  tenths  of  it  through  a  wilderness,  where  nothmg  but  savages  and 
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F^  rations  were  reduced,"  and  soon  afterward  further 
reduced  to  one  half  and  finally  to  one  quarter  allow- 
ance, the  meat  issued  to  the  troops  being  the  flesh  of 
such  animals  as  were  unable  to  proceed  further,  though 
their  hides  and  entrails  were  eagerly  devoured,  being 
gulped  down  with  draughts  of  water,  when  water 
could  be  had.^  While  suffering  these  hardships  the 
men  were  compelled  to  carry  their  own  knapsacks, 
muskets,  and  extra  ammunition,  and  sometimes  to 
push  the  wagons  through  heavy  sand,  or  help  to  drag 
them  over  mountain  rangea 

Passing  through  a  New  Mexican  pueblo  on  the 
24th  of  October,  some  of  the  men  were  almost  as 
naked  as  on  the  day  of  their  birth,  except  for  a  breech- 
clout,  or  as  their  colonel  termed  it,  a  *  centre-clothing,' 
tied  around  the  loins.  In  this  plight,  near  the  middle 
of  December,  the  battalion  reached  the  San  Pedro 
River,  some  three  hundred  and  forty  strong,  and  here 
occurred  the  only  battle  which  the  saints  militant 
fought  during  their  campaign — an  encounter  with  a 

wild  beasts  are  found;  or  deserts  where,  for  the  want  of  water,  there  is  no 
liyinff  creature.  There,  with  almost  hopeless  labor,  we  have  dog  deep  wells, 
which  the  future  traveller  will  enjoy.  Without  a  guide  who  had  traversed 
them,  we  hare  ventured  into  trackless  prairies,  where  water  was  not  found 
for  several  marches.  With  crowbar  and  pickaxe  in  hand,  we  have  woriLed 
our  way  over  mountains  which  seemed  to  ctefy  aught  save  the  wild  goat,  and 
hewed  a  jMaatiae  through  a  chasm  of  living  rock,  more  narrow  than  our  wagons. ' 
Smith's  kite.  Progress^  and  Travels^  10. 

"  'Until  further  orders,  three  fourths  pound  of  floor,  alK>  three  fourths 
rations  sugar  and  coffee  will  be  issued.  Beef,  one  and  a  half  pounds  will  be 
iwued  for  a  day's  ration.*  Order  No,  11^  Ileadquarten  Mormon  JkUtaiiom, 
Santa  ¥6.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Tyler'a  BitL  Mor.  BaUaliony  175-6. 
^'  During  the  march  from  Santa  ¥6  to  San  Diego  a  sooff  was  composed  by 
Levi  W.  Hancock,  a  musician  belonging  to  company  B.  It  was  entitled  the 
'Desert  Route,'  and  commences: 

While  here  bonoftth  s  goltxy  tlcv. 

Our  flunishod  moles  and  cattle  die; 

Soaroe  aught  bat  tklD  and  bones  roMdBi 

To  feed  poor  soldiers  on  the  i^ain. 
Ohorm:  How  hard  to  stanre  and  wearns  oat 

Upon  this  sandy  desert  ronte. 

We  sometimes  now  for  lack  of  bread. 
Are  less  than  quarter  rations  fed. 
And  soon  expect,  for  all  of  meat. 
Naught  else  than  broke-down  males  to  cat* 

Now  half-starred  oxen,  orer^rllled. 
Too  weak  to  draw,  for  beef  are  kilied; 
And  gnawing  hunger  prompting  mei^ 
To  eat  small  entrsus  and  the  skin. 
Id,  181-2. 
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herd  of  wild  bulls.  Thence,  without  further  adventure 
worthy  of  note,  they  continued  their  march,  and  reach- 
ing the  Pacific  coast  on  the  29th  of  January,  1847, 
found  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  peacefully  over  the 
town  of  San  Diego.^ 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  career  of  the  Mor- 
mon battalion  will  be  found  in  my  History  of  Call- 
fornicL  It  remains  only  to  add  here  that  about  one 
hundred  of  the  men  reached  Salt  Lake  City  in  the 
winter  of  1847,  while  some  remained  on  the  Pacific 
coast.*^ 

The  alacritv  displayed  by  the  Mormon  president  in 
raising  this  battalion  has  been  ascribed  to  various 
causes;  to  the  fear  of  further  persecution  should  the 
levy  be  refused,  and  to  a  desire  of  showing  that,  not- 
withstanding their  maltreatment,  the  sainte  were  still 

»In  A  ConemHiUonfo/theMonmm  Battalion ki  the  Mexican  War,  1846 
^2847,  by  Sergeant  Daniel  Tlyer,  (Salt  Lake  City,)  1881,  8vo,  376  pp.,  we 
bare  a  most  valiiable  book,  and  one  that  forms  the  leading  anthonty  on 
this  snbject.  Though  written,  of  course,  from  a  Mormon  standpoint,  and 
marked  by  the  credulity  of  his  sect,  the  execution  of  the  work  is  all  that  its 
title-page  promises.  In  the  introduction,  occupyiiu^  109  P^ges,  we  have 
Presiaent  John  Taylor's  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith,  Colonel 
Kane's  diioourse  on  the  Mormons,  and  a  poem  by  Eliza  xL  Snow,  entitled 
The  Mormon  Battalion,  and  Fxr§t  Wagon  Load  over  the  Qreai  American  Desert, 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists  of  original  matter.  Tyler  was  a  mem- 
ber of  oompanv  C  in  the  battalion,  and  no  doubt  speaks  the  truth  when  he 
mys  in  his  preface  that  'neither  labor,  pains,  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in 
the  effort  to  make  this  a  just  and  authentic  history.^  Among  other  authori- 
ties may  be  mentioned  Horw^e  Migr.  ami  SettUmX  L,  D.  Saints,  MS.,  82-3; 
N^beker's  Early  Justice,  MS.,  3;  Woodruff's  Rem.,  MS.,  76;  Henry  W,  Big- 
ler^s  Diary  qfa  Mormon  in  C(d{fbmia,  MS.,  in  wbLch  last  we  have  a  faithful 
and  interesting  record  of  the  Mormon  battalion  and  Mr  Bigler's  account  of 
the  discovery  of  sold  in  California.  The  Conquest  of  New  Mexico  aaid  Calif or^ 
MO.*  o»  Historical  and  Personal  Narrative,  by  P,  St.  Oeorge  Cooke,  Brigadier 
and  Brevet  Major-general  U,  S,  A,,  N.  Y.,  1878,  12mo,  gives  some  additional 
matter,  as  do  the  loumal  and  report  of  that  officer  in  u,  S,  Seii,  Doe,  No,  t, 
30thConff.,SpecialSess.,andin/rotise&.i>oc.,d0thCong.,  IstSees.,  no.  41, 

J  p.  £49-^.  Cooke,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  command  of  the  battalion, 
tems  have  also  beoi  gathered  from  U,  S,  House  Ex,  Doc,,  3l8tCong.,  let 
Sees.,  no.  24,  p.  22;  Apostle  WHford  Woodruff's  Speech,  in  Utah  Pioneers, 
33d  ann.,  19-22;  SnOtlts  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  8-11;  TuUidge's  Life  qf 
Brigham  Young,  41-76;  Olshausen,  Oesch.  de  Mor,,  142-4;  and  Kane*s  The 
Mormons,  27-9.  Biographical  notices  of  some  of  the  members,  and  the  names 
of  the  women  who  accompanied  the  battalion,  are  given  in  TMdge's  Women, 
427,432,443-4. 

"^In  the  Frontier  Ouardian,  March  7,  1849,  is  a  notice  copied  from  the  St 
Joseph  Gazette,  stating  that  the  members  of  the  batta  ion  can  at  once  receive 
their  extra  pay  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  notice  u  signed  by  Paymaster 
ThosS.  Bryant 
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unswerving  in  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 
While  all  this  carried  weight,  the  bounty  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  was  no  insignificant  consideration, 
nor  the  hope  that  this  battahon  might  serve  as  van- 
guard to  Brigham's  host,  provided  he  carried  out  his 
partially  formed  purpose  to  settle  in  California. 

At  the  dose  of  1846,  about  twelve  thousand  souls 
had  assembled  in  the  Mormon  camps,  a  portion  of 
them  being  yet  stationed  as  far  eastward  as  Gku^en 
Grove.  Of  the  rest  a  few  had  made  their  way 
to  some .  Atlantic  port  and  taken  ship  for  Califor- 
nia; many  had  diq)ersed  throughout  the  country, 
some  of  whom  were  now  gathering  at  the  ren- 
dezvous. Though  the  first  rands  that  crossed  the 
Mississippi  encountered  no  very  severe  hardships,  as 
I  have  said,  the  sufferings  of  those  who  set  forth  later 
have  few  parallels,  even  amonff  the  pioneers,  who,  a 
year  or  two  afterward,  followed  their  track  westward 
m  search  of  gold." 

Mount  Fi^ah,  the  next  encampment  west  of  Gar- 
den Grove,  was  on  the  middle  fork  of  Grand  River. 
Through  this  winter  of  1846-7,  which  was  one  of 
severest  struggle,  there  was  great  lack  of  food  and 
clothing.  They  could  not  go  on  because  they  had 
no  teams,  most  of  them  being  employed  in  bringing 
forward  the  emigration  from  the  Mississippi     Many 

*^  Instanoe  the  experienoes  of  Mrs  RichluxU,  RemhtUctnceM,  MS.,  pmbIiil 
While  on  their  jcmmey  toward  the  MisBoari,  having  parted  from  her  husband 
who  was  about  starting  on  a  mission  to  England,  her  little  daughter  was  taken 
dangerously  ill,  and  the  mother  was  prematurely  confined  in  a  w^pm  with  a 
son,  who  died  soon  after.  'Our  situation  was  pitiable;  I  had  no  smtable  food 
for  myself  or  my  child;  the  severe  rain  prevented  our  having  anv  fire;  on 
the  third  day  we  resumed  our  journey.  In  ten  days  we  reached  Mt  Pisfldi; 
my  little  girl  was  very  ill,  and  I  was  alaa  We  continued  our  journey  till  we 
reached  my  mother  at  Cutler  Paric,  and  here,  after  wedcs  of  almost  incred- 
ible sufiering,  my  little  daughter  died.  A  few  days  previously  she  had  asked 
for  some  potato  soup,  the  fint  thing  she  had  shown  any  desire  for  for  wedn, 
and  as  we  were  then  travelling,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  potato-field.  One  of  the 
sisters  eageriy  arked  for  a  single  potato.  A  rough  woman  impatiently  heard 
her  story  throng  i,  and  putting  her  hands  on  her  shoulders,  marohed  ner  out 
of  the  house,  say  i  ag,  "I  won't  give  or  sell  a  thing  to  one  of  you  damned  Mor- 
mons.** I  turned  on  my  bed  and  wept,  as  I  heard  them  trying  to  comfort 
my  little  one  in  her  disappointment.  When  she  was  taken  from  me  I  only 
lived  because  I  could  not  die.' 
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families  were  entirdy  oat  of  provisioiis,  and  their  des- 
titute neighbors  were  sorely  taxed."  A  fatal  sick- 
ness swe^  through  the  oamp,  and  soon  there  were 
not  sufficient  persons  to  nurse  the  sifck;  freouently 
burials  were  hai^ned  with  little  ceremony.  In  the 
spring  of  1847,  Lorenzo  Snow  was  made  president  of 
the  camp.  The  men  were  put  to  work  wherever  they 
could  get  it.  Seed  was  planted,  and  the  result  was 
enoi:^h  not  only  for  themselves,  l^t  they  were  enabled 
to  send  supplies  to  the  camp  at  Council  Bluffs.^ 
Snow  instituted  religious  ceremonies  and  amusements 
to  brighten  and  encourage  them.  He  describes  a  dance 
in  his  log  cabin,  where  dean  straw  was  spread  over 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  walls  draped  with  sheets. 
Turnips  were  scooped  out  and  in  them  were  placed 
lighted  candles,  which,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
eurth  and  cane,  or  fastened  on  the  walls,  imparted  a 
picturesque  effect.  Dancing,  speeoheSi  songs,  and 
recitations  varied  the  exercises,  which  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer. 

On  each  side  of  the  hills  where  now  stands  Council 
Blu£b  could  be  seen  the  white  canvas  tents  of  a  Mor- 
mon encampment,  from  which  arose  at  sunrise  the 
smoke  of  hundreds  of  fires.  After  the  morning  meal, 
the  men  employed  themselves  in  tending  herds,  in 
planting  gram  and  vegetables,  or  in  builaing  houses 
for  winter.  Many  of  them  were  excellent  craftsmen, 
and  could  fell  a  tree,  and  split  its  trunk  into  boards, 
scantling,  rails,  posts,  or  whatever  were  needed,  as 

"It  oMmot  be  nld  thftt  Miy  oowideniUe  nmiilMr  diad  of  ftanration. 
'Only  tboM  died  of  it  outright,*  si^  Kane  in  7^  Aionnon$,  *  who  fell  in  out- 
of-the-way  pliusee  that  tiie  hand  of  brotherhood  coold  not  reach . .  .If  but  part 
of  a  groQp  were  ei^^ptied  with  Droviaion%  the  whole  went  on  half  or  quarter 
ration.*  'ArtioUn  <n  diet,  such  ae  tea,  coffee,  suoar,  with  everv  epeoiet  of 
olothiag,  were  eM^ly  stored  UIM^  possibly  the  last  we  should  ever  see.* 
Brmm^s  raartmowigi,  MS. ,  24.  'When  startuig  from  Nauvoo,  a  gentile  neigh- 
bor gave  me  a  pousd  of  tea,  which  through  sickness  and  great  sufferiiw  was 
about  all  the  sustenance  I  had  for  some  tune.*  Mr$  Eicharw  Hem,,  Mo.,  20. 

* '  Partiea  were  sent  to  the  gentile  settlements  to  look  for  work,  food,  and 
dothhig,  and  elders  Dana  and  Campbell  collected  about  $600  from  the  riok 
gentUes  in  Ohio  a«d  elsewhexe.*  8now*s  Biographif,  01. 
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readily  as  the  most  expert  backwoodsmen  of  their 
day.^ 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  months  of  1846, 
the  PapiTlon  camp,  near  the  Little  Butterfly  River, 
in  common  with  the  others,  was  stricken  with  fever, 
and  with  a  scorbutic  disease  which  the  Mormons 
termed  the  black  canker.  In  the  autumn  drought,  the 
streams  that  discharge  into  the  Missouri  at  this  point 
are  often  little  better  than  open  sewers,  pestilential 
as  open  cesspools,  and  the  river,  having  lost  more  than 
half  its  volume,  flows  sluggishly  through  its  channel 
of  slime  and  sedge.  Of  the  baked  mud  on  either  bank 
is  formed  the  rich  soil  on  which  lay  the  encampments, 
the  site  being  called,  in  their  own  phrase,  Miseiy 
Bottom.  In  the  year  previous  the  Indians  in  this 
neighborhood  had  lost  one  ninth  of  their  number; 
and  now  that  the  earth  was  for  the  first  time  upturned 
by  the  plough,  the  exhalations  from  this  rank  and 
steaming  soil  were  redolent  of  disease  and  death. 

In  the  camp  nearest  to  Papillon  more  than  one 
third  of  the  company  lay  sick  at  the  beginning  of 
August;  elsewhere  matters  were  even  worse;  and  as 
the  season  advanced  there  were  in  some  of  the  en- 
campments not  one  who  escaped  the  fever,  the  few  who 
were  able  to  stagger  from  tent  to  tent  carrying  food 
and  water  to  their  comrades.  For  several  weeks  it 
was  impossible  to  dig  graves  quickly  enough  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,^  and  one  might  see  in  the  open 
tents  the  wasted  forms  of  women  brushing  away  the 
flies  from  the  putrefying  corpses  of  their  children. 

Through  all  these  months  building  was  continually 
going  on  at  Winter  Quarters.*    The  axe  and  saw  were 

**  *  There  were  among  them  many  skilled  mechanics,  who  ooold  imk  at  forge, 
loom,  or  tuming-Uthe.  A  Mormon  gunsmith  is  the  inventor  of  the  ezcelleot 
repeating  rifle  that  loads  by  slides  instead  of  cylinders;  and  one  of  the  neat- 
est fiuished  fire-arms  I  have  ever  seen  was  of  this  kind,  wrought  from  sonpt 
of  old  iron,  and  inlaid  with  the  silver  of  a  couple  of  half-dollars.'  Kcm^s  7%€ 
Mormons^  36. 

^  At  the  camp  situated  on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Floreooe,  there  were  over 
600  burials.  Kane's  The  Mormons,  61. 

^ '  Here  we  suffered  terribly  from  scurvy,  for  want  of  vegetables.  I  was 
a  victim,  and  even  my  little  cmldren  as  young  as  three  years  of  age.    The 
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incessantly  at  work  night  and  day.  It  was  a  city  of 
mud  and  logs;  the  houses  had  puncheon  floors  and 
roofs  of  straw  and  dirt,  or  of  turf  and  willows;  they 
were  warm  and  not  unwholesome,  but  would  not  en- 
dure the  thaw,  rain,  and  sunshine.^ 

There  was  a  camp  at  Cutler  Park  which  was  moved 
to  Winter  Quarters.  Great  diflSculty  was  experi- 
enced in  getting  flour  and  meal;  a  little  grain  was 
ground  at  the  government  mill,  and  the  rest  was  ob- 
tained in  Missouri,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant." 
Brigham  kept  everybody  busy,  and  everything  was 
wellorganiz^  and  systematically  executed."  Schools 
were  soon  established,  officers  of  the  church  appointed, 
and  men  sent  on  missions.  The  whole  machinery  was 
apparently  in  as  active  operation  as  it  had  been  at 
Nauvoo.     The  gathering  continued  through  the  sum- 

fint  relief  experienced  was  when  a  beg  of  potatoes  was  brouffht  in  from 
MiBSonri. .  .It  was  observed  that  those  who  had  milk  escaped  the  trouble.' 
Home's  MiaratianB,  MS.,  20. 

*' '  The  boildings  were  generally  of  logs  from  12  to  18  feet  long,  a  few 
were  split,  and  made  from  lynn  and  cotton-wood  timber;  many  roou  were 
made  by  splittinff  oak  timber  into  boards,  called  shakes,  about  3  ft  lonff  and 
6  in.  wide,  and  kept  in  place  by  weights  and  poles;  others  were  made  of 
willows,  straw,  and  eartn,  abont  a  foot  thick;  some  of  puncheon.  Many 
cabins  had  no  floors;  there  were  a  few  du^uts  on  the  sidehiUs — ^the  fire- 
pkM^e  was  cut  out  at  the  upper  end.  The  ndge-pole  roof  was  supported  by 
two  uprights  in  the  centre  and  roofed  with  straw  and  earth,  with  chimneys 
of  prairie  sod.  The  doors  were  made  of  shakes,  with  wooden  hinges  and 
stnng  latch;  the  inside  of  the  log  houses  was  daubed  with  clay;  a  few  had 
stoves.'  nut.  B,  Tatrng,  MS.,  18^  634.  <  The  roofs  were  made  of  lof^s  laid 
across  with  flajgs  spread  over  them,  and  earth  spread  over  these.  This  was 
partial  protection  from  the  rain,  but  when  once  it  was  soaked  through  in  a 
heavy  storm,  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  lain.'  Bichards*  Bern,,  MS.,  27.  In 
Dec.  1846,  at  Winter  Quarters  there  were  '  638  log  houses  and  83  sod  houses, 
inhabited  by  3,483  souls,  of  whom  334  were  sick.'  Church  ChronUogv,  65. 

^ '  $8,000  was  sent  by  Whitney  to  St  Louis  to  purchase  stones  and  machin- 
ery for  flouring  miUs;  and  through  A.  H.  Perkins  a  cardins  machine  was 
ordered  from  Savannah.*  Jlist,  B.  Toung,  MS.,  Aug.  30,  1846.  *  Sugar  and 
coffise  were  16]  cts  per  lb.;  domestics  and  calicoes  from  18  to  25  cts;  $3  a  cwt. 
for  flour,'  eta ;  all  of  which  could  be  purchased  in  St  Louis  for  a  third  of  these 
rates.  These  prices  seemed  exorbitant  to  the  Mormons,  though  in  reality 
thej^  were  not  unreasonable.  In  transportinff  the  goods  frooii  St  Louis  later, 
ferriage  became  so  high  and  prices  were  so  advanced  that  the  brethren  burst 
forth:  *Woe  unto  you,  Missourians!  but  we  are  independent  of  them  and 
can  live  without  them,  for  we  have  thousands  of  cattle  left.' 

**  'At  a  meeUng  of  the  council  July  14th,  it  was  voted  that  colonies  be 
established  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  put  in  buckwheat,  and  winter; 
that  a  fort  be  built  on  Grand  Island  and  a  settlement  made  there;  and  that 
Bishop  Miller  and  a  OOTipany  go  over  the  mountains.'  Bid.  B.  Young,  MS., 
1846,^ 
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mer,  but  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  move  f<nrward 
that  year.  Some  twelve  hundred  cattle  were  herded 
on  the  rush  bottoms,  about  a  hundred  miles  up  the 
rirer. 

The  building  of  a  water  flouring  mill  was  in  {urocess 
of  construction,  and  Brigham  superintended  the  work 
As  the  camp  journalist  writes:  ''He  sleeps  with  one 
eje  open  and  one  foot  out  of  bed,  and  when  anything 
is  wanted  he  is  on  hand."  The  tithing  collected  was 
distributed  among  the  destitute  at  Mount  Pi^ah. 
To  the  gentiles  who  visited  their  camps  such  hospitalily 
was  extended  as  their  means  permitted,  which  though 
often  scant  was  never  stinted. 

Within  the  camp  the  women  attended  not  only  to 
their  ordinary  household  duties,  but  were  busily  occu- 
pied spinning,  knitting,  making  le^ings  from  deer  and 
elk  skins,  and  in  weaving  willow  baskets  for  market.*' 
With  cheerfulness  and  courage  they  adapted  them- 
selves to  their  many  vicissitudes,  their  faith  in  their 
religion  never  swerving,  and  supported  by  it  to  a  pa- 
tient endurance  beyond  human  strength.  Most  of 
them  had  exchanged  their  household  treasures  and 

J  personal  eflTects,  even  to  their  table  and  bed  furniture, 
or  stores  of  maize  or  flour,  which  with  milk  were 
their  only  articles  of  diet.  As  evening  approached, 
the  tinkling  of  cattle  bells  announced  the  return  of  the 
men,  when  the  women  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and 
welcome  them  back  to  their  log  hut  and  frugal  meal. 
Then  a  little  later  all  sounds  were  hushed,  save  that  on 
the  still  night  arose  the  strains  of  the  evening  hymn 
and  the  murmur  of  the  evening  prayer,  the  day 
closing,  as  it  had  commenced,  with  a  supplication  for 
the  Uessing  of  the  Almighty,  and  with  heartfelt 
thanksgiving  that  he  had  been  pleased  to  deliver  his 
people  from  the  hands  of  their  persecutors. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  toward 
the   early  spring  matters  assumed  a  brighter  look. 

^Severml  loads  of  willow  bttdcets  were  iMUEmfMtared.  Hid,  B.  Tomu, 
MS.,  534. 
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New-year's  day  was  ushered  in  at  Winter  Quarters  by 
the  firing  of  cannon.**  There  were  frequent  assem- 
blies for  dancing,  and  in  February  several  picnics 
were  held.  In  inaugurating  these  festivities.  Brig- 
ham  told  the  people  he  would  show  them  how  to  go 
forth  in  the  dance  in  an  acceptable  manner  before  the 
Lord,*'  and  to  the  sound  of  music  led  the  dance.  A 
picnic  lasting  for  three  days  was  also  given,  at  which 
three  hundred  of  the  poor  were  feasted." 

'^  The  thermometer  was  dnring  that  week  from  2*  to  8*  below  zero,  later 
falling  several  de«;rees  lower. 

**  *I  then  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  God  in  behalf  of  the  meeting, . .  .and 
dedicated  the  meeting  and  house  to  the  Lord, . .  .and  led  forth  in  the  dsnoe.* 
But.  B.  Twmg,  MS.,  1847,  27.  In  an  address  Briffham  said:  *For  some 
weeks  past  I  ooidd  not  wake  up  at  any  time  of  the  night  bat  I  heard  the  axe 
•t  work, . .  .and  now  my  leelings  are,  danoe  all  night  if  you  desire  to  do  so.'  p. 
48.  'The  "Silver  Grevs  '*  and  s^tacled  dames, . .  .some  nearly  a  hundred 
years  old, . .  .dancing  like  ancient  Israel.'  p.  48. 

^  'There  were  117  poor  adults, . .  .divided  into  three  wards. .  .Shortly  after 
BOOB  I  met  with  66  of  my  family,  iaduding  my  adopted  children.'  /cf.,  p.  53. 
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— GXNXBAL  EpISTLX  07  THX  TWXLVX.  % 

In  the  spring  of  1847  we  find  the  saints  still  in  camp 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Missouri.  Considering  what 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  undergo,  they  were  in 
good  health  and  spirits.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
spiritual  in  man  to  stimulate  and  sustain  the  physi- 
cal; and  this  result  is  equally  accomplished  by  the 
most  exalted  piety  of  the  true  believer,  or  by  the 
most  stupid  fanaticism  or  barbaric  ignorance;  for 
aU  of  us  are  true  believers,  in  our  own  eyes.  There 
is  nothing  like  religion  to  sustain,  bear  up,  and  carry 
men  along  under  trying  circumstances.  They  make 
of  it  a  fight;  and  they  are  determined  that  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  shall  not  conquer. 

In  the  present  instance  it  was  of  course  a  miracle 
in  their  eyes  that  so  many  of  their  number  were  pre- 
served; it  was  to  this  belief,  and  to  the  superhuman 
skill  and  wisdom  of  their  leader,  and  partly  to  their 
own  concert  of  action,  that  their  preservation  was  due. 

Frequent  meetings  had  been  held  by  the  council  to 
consider  plans  for  further  explorations  by  a  pioneer 
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band.*  A  call  was  made  for  volunteers  of  young  and 
able-bodied  men,  and  in  April  a  company  was  or- 
^nized,  with  Brigham  Young  as  lieutenant-general, 
Stephan  Markham  colonel,  John  Pack  major,  and 
fourteen  captains.  The  company  consisted  of  143 
persons,  including  three  women,  wives  of  Brigham 
Young,  Lorenzo  x  oung,  and  Heber  C.  Kimball.  They 
had  73  wagons  drawn  by  horses  and  mules,  and  loaded 
chiefly  with  grain  and  rarming  implements,*  and  with 
provisions  which  were  expected  to  last  them  for  the 
return  journey. 

Early  in  April  a  detachment  moved  out  of  Winter 
Quarters  for  the  rendezvous  on  the  Elkhorn,  and  on 
the  14th  the  pioneer  band,  accompanied  by  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  council,*  began  the  long  journey  westward 
in  search  of  a  site  for  their  new  Zion.  If  none  were 
found,  they  were  to  plant  crops  and  establish  a  settle- 
ment at  some  suitable  spot  which  might  serve  as  a 
base  for  future  explorationa* 

The  route  was  along  the  north  branch  of  the  Platte, 
and  for  more  than  500  miles  the  country  was  bare  of 

*  The  octagon  house  of  Dr  Richards  in  which  the  council  met  is  described 
«•  a  queer-looking  thing,  much  resembling  a  New  England  potato-heap  in 
time  of  frost.  '  Council  voted  a  load  of  wood  for  each  day  tney  met  in  his 
house.'  HUt.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  2. 

»  Woodruffht  Journal,  MS.,  Apr.  17,  1847. 

'  John  Taylor,  Parley  Pratt,  and  Orson  Hyde  were  engaged  in  missionary 
work  abroad.  PraU*9  Autobiog.,  383. 

'  The  impression  was  that  they  would  reach  as  soon  as  possible  'the  foot  of 
the  mountains  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  perhaps  at 
the  fork  of  Tongue  Riyer,  say  2  diays'  ride  n6rth  of  the  Oregon  road,  and  a 
week's  travel  west  of  Ft  Laramie. .  .1  informed  Bishop  Miller  that  when  we 
moved  hence  it  would  be  to  the  great  basin.'  Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  79.  No 
one  knew  whither  they  were  going,  not  even  the  leaders.  *We  have  learned 
by  letter  to  Elder  G.  D.  Watt  that  a  company  left  Council  Bluffs  for  the 
mountains  on  the  12th  of  April  to  seek  a  location  for  a  stake  in  Zion.'  MU- 
lernikU  Star,  ix.  235.  '  The  pioneers  started  for  the  mountains  to  seek  out  a 
resting-place  for  the  saints.'  BrovnCs  Testimonies  for  the  TnUh,  26.  In  Xiies* 
Jiegister,  Ixxii  206  (Mav  29,  1847),  we  read:  'Their  intention  is  to  proceed  as 
far  as  possible  up  to  the  period  of  necessary  planting-time,  when  they  will 
•top  and  commence  a  crop.  The  l^tders  will  make  but  a  short  delay  at  this 
point,  and  will  proceed  over  into  California  and  communicate  with  or  join  the 
disbanded  forces  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  whose  period  of  service  will  expire 
about  the  1st  of  July  next.'  *  When  President  Young  was  questioned  by  any 
of  the  pioneers  as  to  the  definite  point  of  our  destination,  all  he  could  say  to 
them  was,  that  he  would  know  it  when  he  should  see  it'  Erastus  Snow,  in 
Utah  Pioneers,  33d  ann.,  44. 
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vegetation.  Roused  by  the  call  of  the  bugle  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  assembled  for  prayers; 
then  they  breakfasted^  and  upon  a  second  caU  of  the 
bugle  at  seven  o'clock  they  started,  and  travelled 
about  twenty  miles  for  the  day.  At  night  the  note 
of  the  bugle  sent  each  to  his  own  wagon  to  prayers 
and  at  nine  o'clock  to  bed.  They  resteid  on  Sunday, 
giving  up  the  day  to  fi^sting  and  prayer.  They  were 
careful  in  marching  to  preserve  order^  with  loaded  guns 
and  powder-horn  ready.  And  the  better  to  present  a 
compact  front,  the  wagons  were  kept  well  together, 
ustxally  two  abreast  where  the  ground  would  permit, 
and  the  men  were  required  to  walk  by  the  wagons. 
They  felled  cotton-wood  trees  for  their  horses  and 
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cattle  to  browse  upon,  and  at  last  were  obliged  to  feed 
them  from  the  grain,  flour,  and  biscuit  they  carried, 
subsisting  meanwhile  themselves  on  game  and  fish. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Platte  roamed  such  vast  h^ds  of 
buffaloes  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  send  parties  in 
advance  and  clear  the  road  before  the  teams  could 
pass.  At  night  the  wagons  would  be  drawn  up  in  a 
semicircle  on  the  bank,  the  river  forming  a  defence 
upon  one  side.  The  tongues  of  the  wagons  were  on 
the  outside,  and  a  fore  wheel  of  each  was  placed 
against  the  hind  wheel  of  the  wagon  before  it;  all  the 
horses  and  cattle  were  brought  inside  of  the  en- 
closure.    The  corral  thus  formed  was  oblong^  with  an 
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opening  at  either  end,  where  was  stationed  a  guard. 
The  tents  were  pitched  outside  of  the  corral/ 

In  crossing  the  Loup  River  on  the  24th,  they  used 
a  leathern  hoat  made  for  this  expedition,  and  called 
The  Revenue  Cutter.  On  the  4th  of  May  letters  were 
sent  back  to  Winter  Quarters  by  a  trader  named 
Charles  Beaumont.  On  the  22d  they  encamped  at 
Ancient  Bluff  Ruins.  Here  the  spirits  of  the  people 
reached  such  high  hilarity  that  their  commanding 
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officer  was  obliged  to  rebuke  them,  whereupon  all 
covenanted  to  humble  themselves.® 

Early  in  June  they  reached  the  Black  Hills  by  way 
of  Port  Laramie.^    Here  they  rested  for  two  or  three 

«  Woodm^'B  Jtmmal,  MS.,  April  19, 1847.  On  May  4th  they  'established 
m  post-offioe  and  gnide  system  lor  the  benefit  of  the  next  oamp  following. 
Brery  ten  miles . .  .we  put  np  a  guide-board.* 

*  *  I  have  told  the  few  who  did  not  belong  to  the  church  that  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  introduce  cards,  dancing,  or  iniquity  of  any  description.' 
mM.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1847.  90. 

^Fort  John,  or  Laramie,  was  ocoui^ed  by  'James  Bordeaux  and  about 
eighteen  French  half-breeds  and  a  few  Sioux. .  .There  had  been  no  rain  for 
tiM  last  two  years. .  .Two  or  three  of  us  yisited  Mr  Bordeaux  at  the  fort* 
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weeks  to  build  ferry-boats  and  recruit  their  animals. 
Grass  was  now  plentiful;  most  of  the  brethren  de- 
pended upon  their  rifles  for  food,  and  after  having 
prepared  sufficient  dried  meat  for  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney, they  continued  on  their  way. 

No  sooner  had  they  crossed  the  river  than  a  horse- 
man, who  had  followed  their  trail  from  Laramie,  rode 
up  and  begged  them  to  halt,  as  near  by  was  a  large 
company  bound  for  Oregon,  for  which  he  asked  con- 
veyance over  the  stream.  The  pioneers  consented, 
stipulating  that  they  should  receive  payment  in  pro- 
visions. Other  parties  following,  the  larder  of  the 
saints  was  replenished.* 

Travelling  rapidly,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  what 
was  known  as  the  Oregon  track,'  the  Mormons  ar- 
rived at  South  Pass  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  about 
the  time  when  the  tide  of  emigration  usually  passed 
the  Missouri.  Thence  skirting  the  Colorado  desert 
and  reaching  the  Green  River  country,  the  monotony 
was  broken.  Here  the  brethren  were  met  by  Elder 
Brannan,  who  had  sailed  from  New  York  for  Califor- 
nia in  the  ship  Brooklyn^  the  previous  February,  with 
238  saints,  as  before  mentioned.  He  reported  that 
they  were  all  busy  making  farms  and  raising  grain  on 
the  San  Joaquin  River. ^*^    As  several  of  the  present 

We  paid  him  $15  for  the  use  of  his  ferry-boat.  Mr  Bordeaux  said  that  this 
was  the  most  civil  and  best-behaved  company  that  had  ever  passed  the  foti.' 
/d,  MS.,  1847.91. 

'  Snow,  in  Utah  Pioneer^^  44.  *  Oapt.  Qrover  and  eight  others  of  the  pion- 
eers were  left  at  North  Platte  ferry  and  ford  to  ferry  the  oompanios  that 
should  arrive,  and  especially  to  ferry  the  emigration  from  Winter  Quarters.' 
Hist,  B.  Young,  MS.,  1847. 

*  *  Making  a  new  road  for  a  majority  of  more  than  one  thousand  miles 
westward,  they  arrived  at  the  great  basin  in  the  Utterpart  of  July.'  Oeneral 
EpMe  of  the  Ta)elve,  in  MUUnnial  Star,  x.  82.  *He  [brigham]  and  the  com- 
pany arrived  on  the  24th  of  July,  having  sought  out  and  made  a  new  road 
o50  miles,  and  followed  a  trapper's  trail  nearly  400  miles.  8mith*$  Bi&e,  Prog- 
ress, and  Travfls,  16;  see  also  Ttdlidge*s  Ltfeof  Young,  161.  Remy  says  that 
an  odometer  was  attached  to  a  wheel  of  one  of  the  wagons,  and  caraul  notes 
taken  of  tiie  distances.  Jour,  to  O,  8.  L.  City,  i.  43^4.  'As  I  remember, 
there  was  no  trail  after  leaving  Laramie,  goins  over  the  Black  Hills,  except 
very  rarely.  For  a  short  distance  before  reaching  the  Sweetwater,  we  saw  a 
wagon  track;  it  was  a  great  surprise  and  a  great  curiosity.'  UisL  B.  Young, 
MS.,  1848,  7. 

^Hiet,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  95;  TuUidge*$  Life  qf  Young,  IM. 
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company  were  ill  with  mountain  fever,  they  encamped 
for  a  few  days.  Thirteen  battalion  brethren  who  were 
out  searching  for  stolen  cattle  now  surprised  them, 
and  Brigham  led  in  three  hearty  cheers."  Again  en 
route,  passing  through  the  Green  River  country,  they 
reached  Fort  Bridger.  Soon  after  leaving  this  point 
the  real  diflSculties  of  the  journey  commenced.  Led, 
as  the  saints  relate,  only  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty,^^  Brigham  and  his  band  crossed  the  rugged 
spurs  of  the  Uintah  range,  now  following  the  rocky 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  and  now  cleaving  their 
way  through  dense,  and  gnarled  timber  until  ther 
arrived  at  Echo  Cafion,  near  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Wasatch  Mountains,  where  for  a  brief  space  the  main 
body  rested,  the  president  and  many  others  being 
attacked  with  mountain  fever.** 

Impatient  of  the  delay,  Brigham,  after  a  formal 

'^  'I  exclaimed,  "Hosanna!  hoaamia!  give  glory  to  €k>d  and  the  lamb, 
amen!"  in  which  they  all  joined.*  Hi9t,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  96.  *Lefs 
Phineas  Yoang  and  foar  others,  who  had  volunteered  to  return  to  gnide  the 
immigrants.' 

^^SmitVa  Riae,  Progress,  and  Travels,  16.  *  For,'  says  the  author,  *no  one 
knew  anything  of  the  country.'    Snow,  in  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  ann.,  44,  remarks: 

•  The  president  said  we  were  to  travel  "the  way  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  should 
direct  us.'"  Snow  states  that  James  Bridger,  who  had  a  trading  post  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Fort  Bridger,  when  he  met  the  president  on  the  Big 
Sandy  River  about  the  last  of  June,  and  learned  that  his  destination  was  the 
valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  offered  $1,000  for  the  first  ear  of  com  raised  there. 

*  Wait  a  little,'  said  the  president,  'and  we  will  show  you.'  Again,  on  p.  45  he 
says  that,  being  encamped  on  what  is  now  known  as  Tor  Springs,  the  pioneers 
were  met  by  a  mountaineer  named  Goodyear,  who  had  winter^  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Ogden,  after  planting  grain  and  vegetables  in  the  valley,  bat 
with  meagre  results.  The  mountaineer's  report  was  very  discouraging,  but 
to  him  also  Brigham  replied,  'Give  us  time  and  we  will  show  you.'  There  is 
no  evidence  that  as  yet  the  president  knew  anything  about  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  except  what  he  heard  from  Bridger  and  Goodyear,  or  had  gleaned 
from  the  reports  of  Fremont's  expedition.  'On  the  15th  of  June  met  James 
H.  Grieve,  vVm  Tucker,  James  Woodrie,  James  Bouvoir,  and  six  other  French- 
men, from  whom  we  learned  that  Mr  Bridffer  was  located  about  300  miles 
west,  that  the  mountaineers  could  ride  to  Salt  Lake  from  Fort  Bridger  in  two 
days,  and  that  the  Utah  country  was  beautiful.'  Hist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847, 
92.  '  Half-mile  west  of  Fort  Bridger  some  traded  for  buckskins,  their  cloth- 
ing being  worn  out.'  Id,,  07.  Note  also  the  following:  'Met  Caot.  Bridger, 
who  saidhe  was  ashamed  of  Fremont's  map  of  this  coimtry.  Bridger  con- 
sidered it  imprudent  to  bring  a  large  population  iuto  the  great  basin  until  it 
was  ascertained  that  grain  could  m  raiMd.' 

"  'We  had  to  stop  at  Yellow  Creek  and  again  at  the  head  of  Echo  Cation, 
stopping  and  travellmg  as  the  sick  were  able  to  endure  the  journey,  until  we 
reached  the  Weber  at  the  moutli  of  Echo  Cafion,  and  struck  our  camp  a  few 
miles  below  the  present  railroad  station.'  Utah  Pioneers^  SSd  ann,^  45. 
Hist.  Utah.   17 
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meeting,  directed  Orson  Pratt^*  to  take  the  strong- 
est of  their  number  and  cut  through  the  mountains 
into  the  valley,  making  roads  and  bridges  as  they 
went  After  crossing  what  were  designated  as  Big 
and  Little  mountains,  the  party,  consisting  of  some 
forty -two  men  having  twenty-three  wagons,  encamped 
in  Emigration  Cafton." 

Thus  the  saints  are  reaching  their  resting-place. 
Their  new  Zion  is  near  at  hand;  how  near,  they  are 
as  yet  all  unaware.  But  their  prophet  has  spoken; 
their  way  is  plain ;  and  the  spot  for  them  prepared 
from  the  foundation  of  the  earth  will  presently  be 
pointed  out  to  them.  The  great  continental  chain  is 
penetrated.  In  the  heart  of  America  they  are  now 
upon  the  border  of  a  new  holy  land,  with  its  Desert 

>«  *  Voted,  that  Onon  Pratt  take  charge  of  an  expedition  to  go  on  and  make 
a  road  down  the  Weber  River.'  JJist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  07.  O.  Pratt  was 
appointed  to  take  23  wagons  and  42  men,  and  precede  the  main  company. 
Church  ChrotL,  65.  Erastos  Snow  says,  in  a  discourse  on  the  Utah  pioneers, 
delivered  in  the  tabernacle  July  25,  1880:  '  I  well  remember,  aa  we  called  bt 
the  wagon  to  bid  the  president  good-by,  Brother  Willard  Richards. .  .asking 
if  he  had  any  counsel  to  give  to  guide  our  movements. .  .Resting  his  elbow 
on  the  pillow  with  his  head  in  his  hand,  he  spoke  feebly, ..."  My  impressions 
are,"  said  he,  '*  that  when  you  emerge  from  the  mountains  into  the  open 
country  you  bear  to  the  northward,  and  stop  at  the  first  convenient  place  for 
puttiuff  in  your  seed. '' ' 

^  'The  emigration  route  previous  to  1847  was  via  Laramie  through  South 
Pass  to  Big  Simdy  River.  Then  to  avoid  a  desert  stretch,  down  the  Ltg 
Sandy  to  its  junction  with  Green  River,  and  across,  then  up  Black'ii  Fork  '"^o 
junction  with  Ham's  Fork,  and  thence  up  Black^s  Fork  to  Fort  Bridger.  The 
Mormons  here  took  the  road  made  by  Hastings  and  the  Donner  company  In 
1846,  bearing  almost  due  west,  orossmg  Bear  River,  down  Echo  Caiion  V> 
junction  with  the  Weber.  The  Mormons  here  chose  the  Donner  tnul,  which 
passed  up  the  Weber  southerly  from  Echo  about  twelve  miles,  then  westeily 
into  Parley's  Park,  then  across  the  hills  northerly  to  the  head  of  Emigraticn 
Cation,  then  into  the  valley.  As  the  Donner  company  had  passed  over  this 
route  more  recently  than  any  other,  it  seems  to  have  been  followed  ls 
probably  the  best,  and  was  usually  travelled  for  many  years.  lu  1847,  when 
the  Mormons  entered  the  valley,  there  were  three  wagon  routes  into  it.  The 
first,  down  Bear  River  from  Soda  Springs,  through  Cache  Valley — Owt.  Bart> 
lett's  route  in  1841,  followed  by  Fremont  in  1843;  the  second,  Hastings' 
California  emigration  through  Echo  and  Weber  cafions  in  1846;  and  the  third, 
the  Donner  route  of  1846,  described.  The  Mormons  found  a  plain  road  into 
a  fertile,  unoccupied  country;. .  .its  isolation  alone  was  the  cause  of  its  non- 
occupation.'  McBridt'B  Route  of  the  Mormons,  MS.  This  manuscript,  to 
which  among  other  favors  I  am  indebted  to  Judee  McBride,  throws  fresh 
light  on  the  question  of  passes  and  routes  in  early  times.  The  author,  one  of 
the  first  to  enter  Utah,  was  second  to  none  in  ability  and  position  at  a  later 
period. 
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and  Dead  Sea,  its  River  Jordan,  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
Gallilee  Lake,  and  a  hundred  other  features  of  its 
prototype  of  Asia. 

Through  the  western  base  of  the  mountains  extends 
the  caikou,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  serrated  by  a 
narrow  stream,  which  along  the  last  five  miles  flings 
itself  from  one  side  to  the  other  a  score  or  two  of 
times,  in  places  tumbling  over  bowlders,  again  quietly 
threading  its  way  over  a  pebbly  bottom,  but  every- 
where cutting  up  the  narrow  and  rugged  gorge  so  as 
to  make  it  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  passage. 

The  primeval  silence  is  now  broken;  the  primeval 
songs  are  now  disturbed  by  sounds  strange  to  the 
surrounding  hills,  accustomed  only  to  the  music  of 
running  water  and  the  notes  of  birds  and  wild  beasts. 
There  is  the  rumbling  of  the  caravan  as  it  comes 
slowly  picking  its  way  down  the  dark  ravine,  the 
tramping  of  the  horses  upon  the  hard  ground,  and  the 
grinding  of  the  wheels  among  the  rocks  as  they  plunge 
down  one  bank  and  climb  another,  or  thread  their  way 
along  the  narrow  ledge  overhanging  an  abyss,  the 
songs  of  Israel  meanwhile  being  heard,  and  midst  the 
craeking  of  whips  the  shouts  now  and  then  breaking 
forth  of  a  leader  in  Israel  awe-struck  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  "Hosanna  to  the  Lord!  hosanna  to  the 
creator  of  all  I  hallelujah!  hallelujah!" 

Emerging  from  the  ravine  upon  a  bench  or  terrace, 
they  behold  the  lighted  valley,  the  land  of  promise, 
the  place  of  long  seeking  which  shall  prove  a  place  of 
rest,  a  spot  whereon  to  plant  the  new  Jerusalem,  a 
spot  of  rare  and  sacred  beauty.  Behind  them  and 
on  either  hand  majestic  mountains  rear  their  proud 
fronts  heavenward,  while  far  before  them  the  vista 
opens.  Over  the  broad  plain,  through  the  clear  thin 
air,  bathed  in  purple  sunlight,  are  seen  the  bright 
waters  of  the  lake,  dotted  with  islands  and  bordered 
by  glistening  sands,  the  winding  river,  and  along 
the  creek  the  broad  patches  of  green  cane  which  look 
like  waving  com.     Kaising  their  hats  in  reverence 
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from  their  heads,  again  hosannas  burst  from  their  lips, 
while  praise  to  the  most  high  ascends  from  grateful 
hearts. 

It  was  near  this  terrace,  being  in  fact  a  mile  and  a 
half  up  the  cafion,  that  Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus 
Snow,  with  their  detachment  of  pioneers,  encamped 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1847.  Next  day,  the  ever-mem- 
orable 21st,  to  reach  this  bench,  whence  was  viewed 
with  such  marvellous  effect  the  warm,  pulsating  pano- 
rama before  them,  Pratt  and  Snow  crept  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  warned  by  the  occasioned  rattle  of  a 
snake,  through  the  thick  underbrush  which  lined  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain  and  filled  the  cafkon's 
mouth,  leaving  their  companions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  brush.  After  drinking  in  the  scene  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  souls,  they  descended  to  the  open 
plain.  Snow  on  horseback,  with  his  coat  thrown  loosely 
upon  his  saddle,  and  Pratt  on  foot.  They  journeyed 
westward  three  miles,  when  Snow  missing  his  coat 
turned  back,  and  Pratt  continued  alone.  After  trav- 
ersing the  site  of  the  present  city,  and  standing  where 
later  was  temple  block,  he  rejoined  his  comrade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cafion.  Together  thev  then  returned  to 
camp  late  in  the  evening  and  told  of  their  discoveries. 

The  following  morning  the  advance  company,  com- 
posed of  Orson  Pratt,  George  A.  Smith,^*  and  seven 
others,  entered  the  valley  and  encamped  on  the  bank 
of  Canon  Greek.  They  explored  the  valley  toward 
the  lake,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  camp  found 
two  fine  streams  with  stony  bottoms,  whose  banks 
promised  sufficient  pasturage.  Proceeding  northward, 
they  found  hot  springs  at  the  base  of  the  mountain 
spur.  Upon  their  return  they  were  greeted  by  the 
working  camp  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  cafion, 
at  what  was  subsequently  known   as  Parley  Cafion 

'*  Geo.  A.  Smith  says  in  his  autobiography  that  on  this  journey  he  walked 
1,700  miles  and  rode  some  800  miles  on  horseback.  He  had  25  lbs  of  flour, 
which  he  used  by  the  cupful  for  those  who  were  ill;  for  six  weeks  he  was 
without  bread,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  company,  lived  on  boffiUo  meat  and 
other  game. 
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creek.^  On  the  23d  the  camp  moved  some  two  or 
three  miles  northward,  the  site  chosen  being  near  the 
two  or  three  dwarf  cotton-woods/^  which  were  the  only 
trees  within  sight,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  of  pure 
water  now  termed  City  Creek,  overgrown  with  high 
grass  and  willows.  Pratt  called  the  men  together, 
dedicated  the  land  to  the  Lord,  and  prayed  for  his 
blessing  on  the  seeds  about  to  be  planted  and  on  the 
labors  of  the  saints.  Before  noon  a  committee  re- 
turned a  report  that  they  had  staked  off  land  suitable 
for  crops;  that  the  soil  was  friable,  and  composed 
of  loam  and  gravel.  The  first  furrow  was  thereupon 
turned  by  William  Carter,  and  through  the  afternoon 
three  ploughs  and  one  harrow  were  at  work.  A  dam 
was  commenced  and  trenches  cut  to  convey  water  to 
the  fields.  Toward  evening  their  energetic  labors 
were  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm.^  The  ground 
was  so  dry  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  irrigate  it 
before  ploughing,  some  ploughs  having  been  broken; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  arrival  of  Brigham  that 
planting  was  begun. 

The  coming  of  the  leader  had  been  impatiently 
awaited,  although  in  their  ambition  to  have  as  much 
as  possible  accomplished,  the  time  quickly  passed. 
Brigham  was  slowly  following  with  the  remainder  of 
the  company,  and  was  still  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged 
to  be  carried  on  a  bed  in  Wilford  Wordruff's  carriage. 
As  they  reached  a  point  on  Big  Mountain  where  the 
view  was  unbroken,  the  carriage  was  turned  into 
proper  position,  and  Brigham  arose  from  his  bed  and 
surveyed  the  country.  He  says:  "The  spirit  of  light 
rested  upon  me  and  hovered  over  the  valley,  and  I 
felt  tha^  there  the  saints  would  find  protection  and 

1^  Parley  was  always  qaite  popular  among  the  brethren,  though  his  judg- 
ment was  not  alwavs  the  oest. 

M '  My  poor  mother  was  heart-broken  because  there  were  no  trees  to  be  seen ; 
I  don't  remember  a  tree  that  could  be  called  a  tree.'  Clara  Young's  Experi- 
ences,  MS.,  5. 

"  *  July  23d,  96"  Fah.  A  company  commenced  mowing  the  grass  and  pre- 
paring a  turnip-patch.'  Hiet.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1847,  99. 
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safety.***  Woodruff  in  describing  the  scene  says  of 
Brigham:  "He  was  enwrapped  in  vision  for  several 
minutes.  He  had  seen  the  valley  before  in  vision, 
and  upon  this  occasion  he  saw  the  future  glory  of 
Zion. .  .planted  in  the  valley.""  Then  Brigham  said: 
"It  is  enough.  This  is  the  right  place.  Drive  on." 
Toward  noon  on  the  24th  they  reached  the  encamp- 
ment. Potatoes  w'ere  planted  in  a  five-acre  patch  of 
ploughed  ground,  and  a  little  early  corn." 

Their  first  impressions  of  the  valley,  Lorenzo  Young 
says,  were  most  disheartening.^  But  for  the  two  or 
three  cotton- wood  trees,  not  a  green  thing  was  in  sight 
And  yet  Brigham  speaks  almost  pathetically  of  the 
destruction  of  the  willows  and  wild  roses  growing 
thickly  on  the  two  branches  of  City  Creek,  destroyed 
because  the  channels  must  be  changed,  and  leaving 
nothing  to  vary  the  scenery  but  rugged  mountains, 
the  sage  bush,  and  the  sunflower.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  millions  of  black  crickets  which  the 
Indians  were  harvesting  for  their  winter  food.**  An 
unusual  number  of  natives  had  assembled  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  after  dinner  gathered  about  the  new-comers, 
evincing  great  curiosity  as  to  their  plans. 

Lumber  was  made  in  the  cations,  or  from  logs  drawn 
thence,  with  whip-saws,  through  the  entire  winter; 

»Hi9t.  B,  Young,  MS..  1847.  99. 

"  Woodruff,  in  Utah  Pioneers,  1880, 23.  See  also  Woodruff*^  Journal,  MS. ; 
CUxra  Young's  Experience,  MS.;  Utah  Early  Record,  MS.;  Pioneer  Women, 
MS.;  Taylor's  Rem,,  MS. 

'^ '  I  had  brought  a  bushel  of  potatoes  with  me,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  until  I  haa  planted  them.'  Woodruff^  in  Utah  Pioneers, 
1880,  23.  '  I  planted  the  first  potato. .  .in  Salt  Lake  Valley,'  says  Geo.  A. 
SmiUi  in  his  autobiography. 

^  Mrs  Clara  Decker  Young  speaks  of  the  distress  she  suffered  at  leaving 
Winter  Quarters,  where  there  were  so  many  people  and  life  so  social;  but  that 
when  she  finally  reached  her  destination  she  was  satiBfied.  *  It  didn't  look 
so  dreary  to  me  as  to  the  other  two  ladies.  They  were  terribly  disappointed 
because  there  M'ere  no  trees,  and  to  them  there  was  snch  a  sense  of  desolation 
and  loneliness.'  Experience  of  a  Pioneer  Woman,  MS.,  5. 

^^  *  The  Indians  made  a  corral  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  square,  fenced  about 
with  sage  brush  and  jzreatie-wood,  and  with  branches  of  the  same  drove  them 
into  the  enclosure.  Then  they  set  fire  to  the  brush  fence,  and  going  amongst 
them,  drove  them  into  the  fire.  Afterward  they  took  them  up  by  the  thou- 
sand, rubbed  off  their  wings  and  legs,  and  after  two  or  three  days  separated 
the  meat,  which  was,  I  should  think,  an  ounce  or  half  an  ounce  of  fat  to  each 
cricket.'  Early  Experiences  of  Lorenso  Young,  MS.,  4. 
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afterward,  on  account  of  alarm  at  the  apparent  scarcity 
of  timber,  restrictions  were  put  upon  the  manner  of 
cutting  and  quantity  used.  Certain  fines  were  im- 
posed as  a  penalty  for  disobedience;  for  fuel  only  dead 
timber  was  allowed,  and  while  there  was  sufficient, 
the  restraint  excited  some  opposition.* 

The  next  day  was  the  sabbath;  and  as  had  been 
the  custom  at  Nauvoo,  two  services  were  held,  Greorge 
A.  Smith,  followed  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Ezra 
T.  Benson,  preaching  the  first  sermon,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Wilford 
Woodruff,  Orson  Pratt,  and  WiUard  Kichards.  One 
cause  for  thankfulness  was  that  not  a  man  or  an  ani- 
mal had  died  on  the  journey.  The  sacrament  was 
administered,  and  before  dismissing  the  saints,  the 
president  bade  them  refrain  from  labor,  hunting,  or 
fishing.  "You  must  keep  the  commandments  of  God," 
he  said," or  not  dwell  with  us;  and  no  man  shall  buy 
or  sell  land,  but  all  shall  have  what  they  can  cultivate 
free,  and  no  man  shall  possess  that  which  is  not  his 
own." 

On  the  27th,^  the  president,  the  apostles,  and  six 
others  crossed  a  river  which  was  afterward  found  to 
be  the  outlet  of  Utah  Lake,  and  thence  walked  dry- 
shod  over  ground  subsequently  covered  by  ten  feet  of 
water  to  Black  Rock,  where  all  bathed  in  the  lake, 
Brigham  being  the  first  to  enter  it.^  The  party  re- 
turned to  camp  on  the  following  day,  when  a  council 
was  held,  after  which  the  members  walked  to  a  spot 
midway  between  the  north  and  south  forks  of  a 
neighboring  creek,  where  Brigham  stopped,  and  strik- 
ing the  ground  with  his  cane,  exclaimed,  "  Here  will 

*  *  Taylor  and  Pratt  took  the  lead;  throagh  them  this  nndentanding about 
the  timber  occurred.'  Nebther*B  Earlv  Justice,  MS.,  4. 

'^On  Monday,  the  26th,  the  president  and  his  apostles  ascended  Ensign 
Peak,  so  called  on  account  of  a  remark  made  by  Brigham:  '  Here  is  a  proper 
place  to  raise  an  ensign  to  the  nations.'  Ibid,  See  also  Utah  Early  Records, 
MS.,  4;  Woodruff* B  Journal,  MS.;  Ntbeker's  Early  Justice,  MS.  Woodruff 
was  the  first  who  stood  on  the  top  of  the  peak. 

"  On  this  day  was  commenoed  the  first  blacksmith's  shop,  the  property  of 
Burr  Frost. 
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be  the  temple  of  our  Qtxi/'*®  This  was  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  An  hour  later  it  was  agreed 
that  a  site  should  be  laid  out  for  a  city  in  blocks  or 
squares  of  ten  acres,  and  in  lots  of  an  acre  and  a 
quarter,  the  streets  to  be  eight  rods  wide,  with  side- 
walks of  twenty  feet. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  same  evening  a  meeting  was 
held  on  the  temple  square,  and  it  was  decided  by  vote 
that  on  that  spot  the  temple  should  be  built,*^  and  from 
that  spot  the  city  laid  out. 

On  the  29th  of  July  a  detachment  of  the  battal- 
ion, which  had  wintered  at  Pueblo,**  to  the  number  of 
150,  under  Captain  James  Brown,  arrived  in  the  val- 
ley ;  they  were  accompanied  by  fifty  of  the  brethren 
who  had  started  the  year  previous  from  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  the  following  evening  a  praise  service  for 
their  safe  arrival  was  held  in  the  orush  bowery,*^  has- 

**  *  This  was  aboat  the  centre  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  we  are  now  build- 
ing.' Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  ann,,  23. 

**  *  Some  wished  for  forty  acres  to  be  set  apart  for  temple  purposes,  bat  it 
Mras  finally  decided  to  have  ten  acres;. .  .the  t)ase  line  was  on  the  south-east 
comer,  and  government  officials  afterward  adopted  it  as  the  base  meridian 
line. '  Tai/hrs  Bemmiaeences,  MS. ,  21.  When  the  elders  arrived  £rom  England 
they  brought  with  them  to  Winter  Quarters,  just  before  the  starting  of  the 
pioneers,  *  two  sextants,  two  barometers,  two  artificial  horizons,  one  circular 
reflector,  several  thermometers,  and  a  telescope.'  Hist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847, 
82.  Thus  Orson  Pratt  was  enabled  to  take  scientific  observations.  He  reported 
the  latitude  of  the  north  line  of  temple  square,  which  was  ten  acres  in  size,  to 
be  W  45'  44^^  N.,  and  its  longitude  lir  26"  34''  w.  From  George  W.  Dean's 
observations  in  1869,  taken  at  the  temple  block,  the  results  were  lat.  40^  46' 
2",  long.  11  r  63'  3(r.  Bept  CoaM  Survey,  1869-70.  In  taking  lunar  dis- 
tances for  longitude,  it  is  usual  to  have  four  observers,  but  Oi'son  Pratt  had  no 
absistant;  hence  probably  the  discrepancy.  On  August  16th  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  streets  around  the  temple  block  should  be  called  respectively 
North,  South,  Blast,  and  West  Temple  streets,  the  others  to  be  named,  as  re- 
Quired,  First  North  street,  Second  North  street,  First  South  street,  Second 
South  street,  etc. 

*<*  Says  Mrs  Clara  Young:  'Before  reaching  Laramie  three  of  the  pioneers 
were  sent  to  Pueblo  to  tell  the  families  there  to  strike  their  trail  and  follow 
them  to  their  settlement.'  Ex.  of  a  Pioneer  Woman,  MS.,  7.  *  The  men  of 
this  detachment  were  on  their  way  to  San  Francisco,  but  their  wagons  break- 
ing down  and  their  cattle  being  in  very  poor  condition,  they  were  compelled 
to  turn  aside  and  await  further  orders.'  Utah  Early  Becords,  MS.,  8. 

*'  For  many  years  these  boweries  of  trees  and  brush  had  been  constructed 
when  any  large  number  of  the  people  needed  a  temporary  place  of  shelter. 
This  one  was  40  x  28  feet.  Col  Markham  reported  at  this  meeting  *  that  13 
ploughs  and  3  harrows  had  been  stocked  during  the  past  week,  3  lots  of  ground 
broken  up,  one  lot  of  35  acres  planted  in  com,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
beans,  and  garden  seed.*  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1847,  103-4.  *0n  the  23th 
H.  G.  Sherwood,  in  returning  from  an  excursion  to  Cache  Valley,  brouglil  aa 
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tUy  constructed  for  the  purpose  by  the  battalion 
brethren. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  all  were  busily  at 
work,  tiUing  the  soil,  cutting  and  hauling  timber, 
making  adobes,  and  building,  ambitious  to  accom- 
plish as  much  as  possible  before  the  main  body  of 
the  pioneer  band  should  start  on  its  return  journey  to 
report  to  the  brethren  and  to  promote  further  emi- 
gration. The  battalion  brethren  moved  their  wagons 
and  formed  a  corral  between  the  forks  of  City  Creek. 
Brigham  exhorted  the  brethren  to  be  rebaptized,  him- 
self setting  the  example,  and  reconfirming  the  elders. 
On  the  8th  of  August  three  hundred  were  immersed, 
the  services  commencing  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
During  the  month  twenty-nine  log  houses  had  been 
built,  either  with  roofs  or  ready  for  the  usual  substi- 
tute, a  covering  of  poles  and  dirt.  These  huts  were  so 
arranged  as  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  forming  a  rect- 
angular stockade,*^  the  president  and  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball being  the  first  to  take  possession  of  their  dwellings. 

On  the  17th  of  August  twenty-four  pioneers  and 
forty-six  of  the  battalion  set  out  on  their  return  to 
Winter  Quarters.** 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  a  conference  was  held, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  place  should  be 
called  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  term 
'Great'  was  retained  for  several  years,  until  changed 
by  legislative  enactment.  It  was  so  named  in  con- 
tradistinction to   Little  Salt   Lake,  a  term  applied 

EngliBhman  with  him,  named  Wells,  who  had  been  living  in  New  Mexico  for 
aome  years.'  Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847.  109.  On  the  2rst  A.  Carrington,  J. 
Brown,  W.  W.  Rust,  G.  Wilson,  and  A.  Calkins  made  the  ascent  of  the  Twin 
Peaks,  15  miles  soath-east  of  the  stockade,  and  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Wasatch  Bange,  its  elevation  being,  as  they  reported,  11,219  feet.  These 
were  probably  the  first  white  raea  who  ascended  this  mountain. 

^  Thev  were  8  or  9  feet  high,  and  16  or  17  feet  long,  by  14  wide.  Hint,  B, 
Young,  MS.,  1847,  110.  *We  were  the  first  to  move  into  the  fort;  our  house 
bad  a  door  and  a  wooden  window,  which  through  the  day  was  taken  out  for 
light,  and  nailed  in  at  night. .  .There  was  also  a  port-hole  at  the  east  end  of 
the  fort,  which  oould  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure. .  .We  had  adobe  chim- 
neys and  a  fire-place  in  the  comer,  with  a  clay  hearth.*  Young^a  Pioneer 
women,  MS.,  6. 

"  'With  34  wagons,  92  yoke  of  oxen,  18  horses,  and  14  mules,  in  charge  of 
Shadrach  Roundy  and  Tunis  Rappelyo.  Lt  Wesley  Willis  was  in  charge  of 
the  battalion  men.'  BichanU  Narr.,  MS.,  13-14. 
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to  a  body  of  water  some  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  south,  situated  in  what  was  later  known  as  Iron 
county,  near  Parowan,  and  which  has  since  almost 
disappeared.  The  stream  connecting  the  two  great 
lakes  was  named  the  Western  Jordan,  now  called  the 
Jordan,  and  the  whole  region  whose  waters  flow  into 
the  lake  was  distinguished  as  the  great  basin.^  On 
the  26th  a  second  company,  consisting  of  107  per- 
sons,^ started  for  Winter  Quarters.  Brigham  Young 
and  Heber  C.  Kimball  set  forth  on  horseback  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  others,  but  turning  back,  they  waved 
their  hats  with  a  cheery  "Grood-by  to  all  who  tarry," 
and  then  rode  on. 

"We  have  accomplished  more  this  year,"  writes 
Wilford  Woodruflf,  "  than  can  be  found  on  record  con- 
cerning an  equal  number  of  men  in  the  same  time 
since  the  days  of  Adam.  We  have  travelled  with 
heavily  laden  wagons  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
over  rough  roads,  mountains,  and  cafions,  searching 
out  a  land,  a  resting-place  for  the  saints.  We  have 
laid  out  a  city  two  miles  square,  and  built  a  fort  of 
hewn  timber  drawn  seven  miles  from  the  mountains, 
and  of  sun-dried  bricks  or  adobes,  surrounding  ten 
acres  of  ground,  forty  rods  of  which  were  covered 
with  block-houses,  besides  planting  about  ten  acres  of 
corn  and  vegetables.  All  this  we  have  done  in  a 
single  month.  "^ 

At  Winter  Quarters  active  preparations  had  been 
making  for  following  the  pioneers  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. Throughout  the  spring  all  was  activity. 
Every  one  who  had  teams  and  provisions  to  last  a 
year  and  a  half  was  preparing  to  move,  and  assist- 
ing those  who  were  to  remain  to  plough  and  sow. 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  having  returned'^  from  England  short- 

**  *  It  was  also  called  The  Great  North  American  Desert'  Tavlor'B  Rem.. 
MS.,  22. 

*^  With  36  wagons,  71  horses,  and  49  mnles. 

»•  Woodruff's  Journal,  MS.,  78. 

^'  *  I  found  my  family  all  alive  and  dwelling  in  a  log  cabin;  they  had,  how- 
•Ter,  suffered  much  from  cold,  hunger,  and  sickness. .  .The  winter  had  been 
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ly  before  Brigham's  departure,  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  first  companies  ordered  westward.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1847,  thev  set  forth  for  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
numbering  In  all  1^553  persons.** 

A  complete  organization  of  the  people  was  eflfected, 
according  to  a  revelation  of  the  Lord  made  through 
Brigham  on  the  14th  of  January,  1847.**  They 
were  divided  into  companies,  each  with  one  hundred 
wagons,  and  these  into  companies  of  fifty  wagons, 
and  ten  wagons,  every  company  under  a  captain  or 
commander.  Two  fifties  travelled  in  double  columns 
if  practicable.  When  a  halt  was  called  the  wagons 
were  arranged  as  in  the  march  of  the  pioneers,  form- 
ing a  temporary  fort,  with  its  back  opening  upon  the 
corral  formed  by  the  two  semicircles.  The  cattle 
were  then  driven  into  the  corral  under  charge  of  the 
herdsmen.  When  ready  to  march,  the  captain  of 
each  ten  attended  to  his  company,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  captain  of  fifty.  Advance  parties  each 
day  selected  the  next  camping-ground.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  wood,  fires  were  made  from  buffalo  chips  and 
sage  brush.  The  wagons  had  projections  extending 
over  the  sides,  making  the  interior  six  feet  wide. 
Hen-coops  were  carried  at  the  end  of  each  wagon, 
and  a  few  young  pigs  were  brought  for  use  in  the 
valley.  Great  care  was  used  to  prevent  a  stampede 
of  the  animals,  as  they  appeared  to  recognize  the 
peculiarities  and  dangers   of  the  new  country  and 

very  Bevere,  the  snow  deep,  and  oonaequeatly  horses  and  cattle  had  been  lost. 
. .  .My  wagons  were  overhauled  and  put  in  order,  tires  reset,  chains  repaired, 
yokes  and  bows  arranged  in  order,  wagon  bows  made  and  mended.'  FraU^9 
AuUbiog.^  397-8.  '  The  companies  were  organized  by  Elder  P.  P.  Pratt  and 
myself,  as  near  as  we  could  in  accordance  with  instructions  left  by  Pres. 
Young.*  Tayhr^9  Rem.,  Ma,  7. 

'^  This  company  is  distinguished  as  the  first  immigration.  It  was  supplied 
with  580  wagons,  2,213  oxen,  124  horses,  887  cows,  358  sheep,  716  chickens,  and 
35  hogs.  UUih  Eariy  Records,  MS.,  17.  Smith  says  about  700  wagons.  Riae, 
Propress,  and  Travels,  16.  Kearny *s  and  Fremont's  ^trties  met  Pratt's  com- 
panies at  Loup  River;  and  according  to  Martinis  Narr.,  '^  in  Cal,,  MS., 
122,  John  Young  was  appointed  president  and  John  Van  Cott  marshaL 

''This  was  <^ed  *  the  word  and  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  the  camp 
of  Israel.'  Like  all  revelations,  it  was  in  scriptural  phraseology,  and  very 
exnlicit  in  its  directions.  It  was  also  read  by  ^gham  to  his  people  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  the  1st  of  August. 
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were  easily  alarmed.  The  organization  and  order  in 
the  camp  was  so  perfect  that  not  unfrequentlj  half 
an  hour  after  a  halt  the  people  sat  down  to  a  com- 
fortable meal  of  fresh  bread  and  broiled  meat.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  their  journey,  jealousy,  bicker- 
ing, and  insuDordination  arose  among  them,  and  a  halt 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  council  and 
adjusting  matters.  For  several  hundred  miles  they 
followed  the  trail  of  the  pioneers,  and  now  were  ap- 
proaching the  president  and  his  men,  who,  encamped 
between  Green  River  and  the  Sweetwater,  had  sent 
forward  two  messengers"  to  ascertain  the  progress 
and  condition  of  the  company.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
diflBculties  that  had  arisen,  Brigham  sent  for  Pratt 
and  censured  him  severely  for  defects  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  party  at  the  start,  and  for  misunderstand- 
ings on  the  road.  Pratt  humbly  acknowledged  his 
faults  and  was  forgiven.  While  the  president  and 
council  were  at  prayer,  the  Sioux  improved  the  occa- 
sion by  stealing  a  number  of  horses,  which  proved  a 
serious  loss. 

Pratt  now  returned  to  his  command,  and  without 
special  incident  reached  the  Salt  Lake  settlement  on 
the  19th  of  September;  the  companies  arriving  in  de- 
tachments at  intervals  of  several  weeks. 

Brigham's  band  was  scantily  provisioned  for  the 
journey  to  Winter  Quarters.**  The  number  that  had 
already  gathered  at  Salt  Lake  had  drawn  heavily  on 
the  pioneers'  resources,  and  they  set  out  depending  for 
subsistence  on  game  and  fish.  They  travelled  more 
rapidly  in  returning,**  although  most  of  them  were 
compelled  to  walk.     A  few  days  after  the  Indian  dep- 

^  From  account  of  their  joarneyings  furnished  me  in  Tajflor*$  Hem.,  7-12. 

"  O.  P.  Rockwell  and  E.  T.  Benson. 

**  Among  them  was  a  party  of  battalion  men  who  were  entirely  destitute 
except  for  a  very  small  quantity  gf  beef,  which  was  soon  exhausted.  General 
Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  m  Millennial  Star,  x.  83. 

^  'Camped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte.  We  were  42  days  in  going  to 
the  valley  from  this  point,  and  only  23  days  in  returning.  *  Hist,  B.  Tomtg, 
MS.,  1847,  115. 
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redation  mentioned  during  the  council,  the  Mormons 
were  attacked  by  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux,  who  again 
carried  off  many  horses.  The  meeting  of  the  battal- 
ion and  pioneer  brethren  with  Parley  Pratt^s  company 
was  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  to  all.**  On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember the  former  arrived  at  the  Sweetwater.  Here, 
with  the  assembled  companies,  a  jubilee  was  held  and 
a  feast  of  good  things  prepared.  While  the  men  cut 
down  brush  and  constructed  a  bowery,  the  women, 
with  great  trouble,  unpacked  their  dishes  and  table 
furniture,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  assisting 
at  such  an  event.  A  fat  heifer  was  killed,  and  what- 
ever luxuries  were  in  camp  were  now  produceci.  A 
slight  snow  fell,  but  in  no  degree  marred  their  merri- 
ment; the  feast  was  followed  by  music  and  dancing, 
and  by  accounts  of  the  pioneers'  experiences  in  en- 
tering upon  and  settling  their  new  Zion ;  after  prayer 
the  company  dispersed.**  The  remnants  of  the  ban- 
quet were  left  with  the  eastern-bound  train,  and  as 
they  separated  each  bade  the  other  Grod  speed.  A 
fortnight  before  reaching  Winter  Quarters  a  small  dele- 
gation met  Brigham's  company  with  most  welcome 
supplies.  On  the  31st  of  October,  when  within  one 
mile  of  the  settlement,  Brigham  called  his  men  to- 
gether, praised  them  fortheir  good  conduct,  blessed  and 
dismissed  them.  They  drove  into  town  in  order  an 
hour  before  sunset.  The  streets  were  crowded,  and 
friends  pressed  forward,  shaking  hands  as  they  passed 
through  the  lines.** 

During  this  season  an  abundant  harvest  had  been 
gathered  by  the  brethren  at  their  encampments  near 

**  *Met  Spenoer*8  advance  company  Sept.  Sd,  with  76  wagons;  we  had  a 
joyful  meeting;  on  the  4th  met  encampment  of  75  wagons;  on  the  6th  162; 
and  on  the  8th  met  the  last  company  oi  saints.'  HUi.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847. 

*•  *  All  felt  greatly  encouraeea.  We  now  knew  for  the  first  time  onr  des- 
tination; wo  had  tolKed  of  California,  and  knew  not  until  now  where  we  should 
settle.'  Home*a  AfigraHonft,  MS.,  22. 

**  *  We  were  truly  rejoiced  once  more  to  behold  our  wives,  children,  and 
old  friends,  oHer  an  absence  of  six  months,  having  travelled  over  2,000  miles . . . 
and  accomplished  the  most  important  mission  in  this  last  dispensation.'  Hist» 
B.  Young^^tm,,  1847,  122. 
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the  Missouri,  though  sickness  was  an  ever-present 
guest;  and  many  of  their  number  who  could  least  be 
spared  were  scattered  throughout  the  world  as  mis- 
sionaries in  Europe,  and  as  far  westward  as  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  as  soldiers  in  California,  or  as  laborers 
wherever  they  could  find  a  livelihood  in  the  western 
states.  The  winter  was  passed  quietly  and  in  content, 
most  of  the  saints  preparing  for  their  migration  in  the 
spring.  Meanwhile,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1847, 
a  general  epistle  of  the  twelve  was  issued  to  the 
brethren  and  to  the  gentiles.  In  this  it  was  stated 
that  they  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  that  their 
mission  was  to  extend  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  "  all  presi- 
dents, and  emperors,  and  kings,  and  princes,  and  no- 
bles, and  governors,  and  rulers,  and  judges,  and  all 
nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people  under  the  whole 
heaven,  to  come  and  help  us  to  build  a  house  to  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  a  place  of  peace,  a  city  of 
rest,  a  habitation  for  the  oppressed  of  every  clime." 
Then  followed  an  exhortation  for  the  saints  to  gather 
unto  Zion,  promising  that  their  reward  should  be  a 
hundred-fold  and  their  rest  glorious.  They  must 
bring  "  their  gold,  their  silver,  their  copper,  their 
zinc,  their  tin,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and  choice  steel, 
and  ivory,  and  precious  stones;  their  curiosities  of 
science, ...  or  anything  that  ever  was,  or  is,  or  is  to 
be  for  the  exaltation,  glory,  honor,  and  salvation  of 
the  living  and  the  dead,  for  time  and  for  all  eternity."*^ 
Such  a  gathering  of  saints  and  gentiles  would  of 
itself  have  constituted  an  earthly  Zion,  especially  for 
the  president  and  the  twelve,  who  held  virtual  control 
over  their  brethren's  property.  Among  the  gentiles 
one  would  think  that  such  rhodomontade  could  not 
fail  to  bring  discredit  on  the  Mormon  faith  and  the 
Mormon  cause,  but  no  such  result  followed.  As  will 
be  mentioned  later,  their  missions  were  never  more 
prosperous  than  during  the  years  when  at  their  new 

"  The  full  text  of  this  epistle  is  given  in  the  Miilennial  Star,  x.  81-S. 
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stake  of  Zion  the  saints  were  employed,  not  in  adorn- 
ing their  temple  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
but  in  building  rough  shanties,  hewing  timber,  hoeing 
corn,  and  planting  potatoes. 

The  trite  maxim  commencing  Mayxim  memento  was 
one  which  the  saints  had  taken  well  to  heart,  and  on 
few  was  the  mens  ceqaa  in  arduis  more  firmly  stamped 
than  on  the  brow  of  him  who,  on  christmas  eve,  the 
day  after  his  invitation  to  the  princes  and  potentates 
of  all  the  earth,  was  appointed  president  of  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  saints.  And  while  in 
adversity  there  were  none  more  steadfast,  it  must  be 
admitted  there  were  few  in  whom  success  developed 
so  little  of  pride  and  of  vainglory.  From  this  time 
forth  Brigham  Young  was  to  the  saints  as  a  prophet 
— ^yea,  and  more  than  a  prophet:  one  on  whom  the 
mantle  had  fallen  not  unworthily.  By  his  foresight 
he  had  saved  his  people  from  dispersion,  and  per- 
chance his  faith  from  annihilation.  Hounded  by  a 
mob,  he  had  led  his  followers  with  consummate  tact 
throughout  their  pilgrimage,  and  in  a  wilderness  as 
vet  fiJmost  untrodden  by  man  had  at  length  estab- 
lished for  them  an  abiding-place. 

After  the  departure  of  Brigham  from  Salt  Lake, 
John  Smith,  the  prophet's  uncle,  was  nominally  pres- 
ident of  the  camp;"  but  upon  the  arrival  of  John 
Taylor  and  Parley  P.  Pratt  their  precedence  was  ac- 
knowledged and  they  were  placed  in  charge.*®  There 
were  no  Taws  until  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  though 
certain  penalties  were  assigned  for  certain  crimes  and 
executed  by  the  people.  As  there  was  no  jail,  the 
whipping-post  was  suostituted,  but  used  only  two  or 
three  times.     In  such  cases  the  high  council  tried  the 

^  Affidn  were  controlled  by  the  hiffh  ooonoil,  consisting  of  twelve  high- 
priests.  Salt  Lake  City  was  a  stake  of  Zion,  with  president  and  other  oflSoers. 
^At  the  conference  on  Oct.  3d  Father  John  Smith  was  elected  president  of 
the  stake  of  Zion  and  patriarch  of  the  chnrch.  Brigham  Younff  was  sus- 
tained as  president  of  the  whole  church.'  Hist.  B,  Young^  MS,,  117. 

^Nebeker^i  Early  Justice,  MS.,  4. 
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prisoner,  and  sentenced  him.  "President  Young 'was 
decidedly  opposed  to  whipping,"*'  says  George  Q. 
Cannon,  "but  matters  arose  that  we  considered  re- 
quired punishment  at  the  time."" 

During  this  period  men  and  women  voted  by  ballot 
in  matters  relating  to  government.  Women  had 
already  voted  in  religious  meetings  by  the  uplifted 
hand,  but  this  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  the 
United  States  where  woman  suffrage  was  permitted. 
Utah  at  that  time,  however,  was  not  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  before  its  admission  as  a  ter- 
ritory the  privilege  was  withdrawn." 

^ '  I  had  to  chastise  one  in  that  way  for  stealing.'  /i.,  MS.,  4. 

^^  *  For  instance,  one  of  our  best  men  now,  who  was  then  yoong,  was  ao- 
cnsed  of  riding  on  horseback  with  a  girl  in  front  of  him.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  indecorons.  He  and  others  cruilty  of  the  same  tiling  were  severely 
reprimanded.'  G.  Q.  Cannon,  in  Tayhr*3  Rem.,  MS.,  12-13. 

"  Taylor* a  Rem,,  MS.,  14.  HereMrith  I  give  a  list  of  the  Utah  pioneers 
of  1847:  Adams,  Barnabas  L.;  Angel,  Tmman  0.;  Allen,  Kofos;  Attwood, 
Millen;  Badger,  Rodney;  Barney,  Lewis;  Bamham,  Charles  D.;  Benson, 
Ezra  T.;  Billings,  Geo.  P.;  Boggs,  Francis;  Brown,  Geo.;  Brown,  John; 
Brown,  Nathaniel  Thomas;  Bullock,  Thos;  Burke,  Charles;  Bamham,  Jacob 
X>.\  Byard,  Robert;  Carrineton,  Albert;  Carter,  William;  Case,  James; 
Chamberlin,  Solomon;  Chessley,  Alexander  P.;  Clayton,  William;  Cloward, 
Thos  P.;  Coltrin,  Zebedee;  Craig,  James;  Crosby,  Oscar;  Curtis,  Lyman; 
Cushing,  Hosea;  Davenport,  James;  Dewey,  Beniamin  F.;  Dixon,  John; 
Driggs,  Starling;  Dykes,  William;  Earl,  Sylvester  H. ;  Eastman,  Ozro;  Egan, 
Howard;  Egbert,  Joseph;  Eldredge,  John  S.;  Ellsworth,  Edmund;  Empey, 
William  A.;  Ensign,  Datus;  Everett,  Addison;  Fairbanks,  Nathaniel;  Farr, 
Aaron;  Fitzgerald,  Perry;  Flake,  Green  (colored);  Fowler,  John  S.;  Fox, 
Samuel;  Freeman,  John  M.;  Frink,  Horace  M.;  Froet,  Burr;  Gibbons,  An- 
drew S. ;  Gleason,  John  S. ;  Glines,  Eric;  Goddard,  Stephen H. ;  Grant,  David; 
Grant,  Geo.  R. ;  Greene,  John  Y. ;  Grover,  Thomas;  Hancock,  Joseph;  Hanks, 
Sidney  A.;  Hanson,  Hans  C;  Harmon,  Appleton  M.;  Haiper,  Charles  A.; 
Henrie,  William;  Hewd,  Simeon;  Higbee,  John  S. ;  Holman,  John  G. ;  Ivory, 
Matthew;  Jackman,  Levi;  Jacobs,  Norton;  Johnson,  Artemas;  Johnson,  Luke; 
Johnson  Philo;  Kelsey,  Stephen;  Kendall,  Levi  N.;  KimbaU,  Ellen  6.  (wife 
of  H.  C.  K.);  Kimball,  Hcber  C;  Kinff,  William  A.;  Klineman,  Conrad; 
Lark,  Hark  (colored);  Lewis,  Tarlton;  Little,  Jessie  C;  Losee,  John  G.; 
Loveland,  Chancev;  Lyman,  Amaaa;  Marble,  Samuel  H.;  Markham,  Stephen; 
Matthews,  Joseph;  Mills,  George;  Murray,  Carlos;  Newman,  Elijah;  Nor- 
ton, John  W.;  C)wen,  Seely;  Pack,  John;  Pieroe,  Eli  H.;  Pomeroy,  Francis 
M.;  Powell,  David;  Pratt,  Orson;  Reddin,  Jackson;  Rappelye,  Tunis;  Rich- 
ards, Willard;  Rockwell,  Orrin  P.;  Rockwood,  Albert  P.;  Kolfe,  Beniamin 
W.;  Rooker,  Joseph;  Roundy,  Shadrach;  Schofield,  Joseph  S.;  ScLolee, 
George;  Sherwood,  Henry  G.;  Shumway,  Andrew  P.;  Shumway,  Charles; 
Smith,  George  A.;  Smoot,  Wm  C.  A.;  Snow,  Erastus;  Stevens,  Roswell; 
Stewart,  Beniamin  F. ;  Stewart,  James  W. ;  Stnngham,  Briant;  Summe,  Gil- 
burd;  Taft,  Seth;  Tanner,  Thomas;  Tavlor.  Norman;  Thomas,  Robert  Z; 
Thornton,  Horace  M.;  Thorpe,  Marcus  B.;  Tippitts,  John  H.;  Vance,  Will- 
iam P.;  Walker,  Henson;  Wardel,  George;  Weiler,  Jacob;  Wheeler,  John; 
Whipple,  Edson;  Whitney,  Horace  K.;  Whitney,  Orson  K.;  Williams,  Al- 
mon  ll;  Woodard,  George;  Woodmfl;  Wilford;  Woolsey,  Thomas;  Words- 
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On  the  16th  of  November,  0.  P.  Rockwell,  E.  K. 
Fuller,  A.  A.  Lathrop,  and  fifteen  others  set  forth 
for  California  to  buy  cows,  mules,  mares,  wheat,  and 
seeds.  They  bought  two  hundred  head  of  cows  at 
six  dollars  each,  with  which  they  started  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  lost  forty  head  on  the  Mojave;  being 
ninety  days  on  the  return  trip.  During  the  autumn, 
several  parties  of  the  battalion  men  arrived  from 
California,  bringing  a  quantity  of  wheat.  Captain 
Grant  came  to  S«3t  Lake  City  from  Fort  Hall  in 
December  to  arrange  for  opening  trade  between  the 
two  points.  After  due  discussion,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

In  regard  to  affairs  at  Pueblo  and  on  the  Missouri, 
I  am  indebted  for  further  and  later  information  to  my 
esteemed  friends  Wilbur  F.  Stone  and  William  >f. 
Byers  of  Colorado.  A  detachment  of  the  Mormons 
that  wintered  at  Pueblo  underwent  many  hardships, 
and  there  have  been  found  relics  in  that  vicinity,  in 
the  shape  of  furnace  and  cinders,  significant  of  their 
industnal  occupation  at  the  time. 

Qn  the  Missouri,  the  Indians,  who  at  first  had  so 

xrtily  welcomed  the  saints  during  the  year  1847, 
complained  to  the  government  that  they  were  intrud- 
ing on  their  domain.  The  government  therefore 
ordered  away  the  Mormons,  but  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  occupy  lands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
for  five  years.  There  they  built  a  town,  named 
Kanesville,  opposite  Omaha,  and  occupied  the  best 
part  of  the  country  up  and  down  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  in  each  direction. 
Many  of  them  lived  in  dugouts,  that  is,  artificial 
caves  made  by  digging  out  a  space  for  occupancy  in 
the  bank  of  the  river  or  on  the  side  of  a  blun.     Most 


worth,  William;  Toung,  Briffham;  CUriflia  D.  (wife  of  B.  T.);  Toanff,  Har- 
riet P.  (i/iife  of  Lorenzo  D.);  loung,  laaaoP.D.;  Young,  Lorenzo D.;  Young,. 
Locenso  Z.;  Young,  Phineaa  H. 
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of  them  were  farmers,  and  they  had  three  or  four 
grist-mills  and  two  or  three  saw-mills. 

The  first  emigrants  did  not  stop  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  but  passed  over  at  once  on  arrival,  making 
their  first  settlement,  as  before  mentioned,  at  Winter 
Quarters,  situated  six  miles  from  the  present  citr  of 
Omaha,  at  the  north  end  of  the  plateau,  nearly  all  of 
which  they  ploughed  up  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and 
planted  seed  com  brought  by  those  who  the  pre- 
vious winter  had  returned  to  the  Mississippi  to  work 
for  wages.  Hereabout  they  built  many  log  houses, 
Brigham  having  a  little  cluster  of  them  for  his  wives 
in  a  cosey  nook  apart  from  the  others. 

On  their  final  departure  for  the  west,  the  Mormons 
left  a  few  of  their  number  under  A.  J.  Mitchell,  who 
was  assisted  by  A.  J.  Smith.  They  lived  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Missouri  at  first,  and  had  a  ferry  across 
the  river  as  early  as  1851,  with  other  ferries  west, 
one  at  Loup  Fork,  and  one  on  the  Elkhom.  A  large 
emigration  up  the  river  from  New  Orleans  set  in  about 
this  time.  In  the  spring  of  1852  the  steamboat  Sa- 
luda,  having  six  hundred  souls  on  board,  was  blown 
up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte. 

In  1854  the  lands  of  the  Omahas,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  came  into  market,  through  a  treaty  made 
during  the  summer  of  that  year  with  the  natives,  who 
ceded  that  section  to  the  United  States.  Mitchell 
and  Smith  then  moved  to  the  western  side,  and 
changed  the  name  of  Winter  Quarters  to  that  of 
Florence,  at  the  same  time  selling  their  interests  on 
the  eastern  side  to  the  gentiles,  who  changed  the 
name  of  Kanesville  to  that  of  Council  Blufik. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GREAT  aALT  LAKE. 

1848. 

Food  iin)  Raimbnt— Housbs— Homb  Makufaotubbs— Thb  Fo&t— Wild 
Beasts — Cannon  from  8utteb*8  Fobt—Indian  Children  for  Sale — 
MEASLES—PopaLATioN— Mills  and  Farming  Machinery— The  Plague 
OF  Crickets— Thet  are  Destroyed  by  Qulls— Scarcity  of  Provisions 
—The  Haryest  Feast— Immigration—Five  Thousand  Saints  Gath- 
ered IN  THE  Valley— Fencing  and  Farming — Distribution  of  Lots — 
Organization  of  County  Government— Association  for  the  Exter* 
mination  of  Wild  Beasts. 

At  the  opening  of  January  1848,  the  saints  were 
housed,  clad,  and  fed  in  moderate  comfort,  and  general 
content  prevailed.*  The  season  was  exceptionally 
mild;  there  were  occasional  light  falls  of  snow,  but 
not  enough  to  interfere  with  ploughing  and  sowing,* 
and.  a  large  tract  of  land  was  partially  enclosed  and 
planted  with  wheat  and  vegetables. 

So  many  people  were  now  in  the  valley  that  not- 
withstanding the  abundant  crops  food  at  length  be- 
came scarce.  Families  weight  out  their  flour  and 
allowed  themselves  so  much  a  day.     The  wheat  was 

f  round  at  a  mill  on  City  Creek,  but  as  there  was  no 
olting-cloth,  the  shorts  and  bran  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated    The  beef  was  very  poor,*  as  most  of  the  cattle 

*  Pftrley  P.  Pratt  nvi :  '  Here  life  was  at  eweet  at  the  holidayi,  at  merry 
as  in  the  Christiaii  paiaoes  and  mansions  of  those  who  had  driven  us  to  the 
moimtains.' 

* '  It  was  a  strtDse  sight  to  see  sometimes  farrows  on  one  side  and  snow 
on  the  other.  In  Feb.  men  worked  ont  of  doors  in  their  shirt  sleeves. '  Home'$ 
Miarationa,  MS.,  24. 

'  *  It  was  so  tough  that  Brother  Taylor  snflgested  we  must  grease  the  saw 
to  make  it  work.'  Uarne*$  MigrcUwnB,  Ma,  % 

(175) 
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had  been  worked  hard  while  driven  to  the  valley  and 
after  their  arrival,  while  those  turned  out  to  range  did 
not  fatten  quickly.  Butter  and  tallow  were  needed. 
One  wild  steer,  well  fattened,  was  brought  in  from 
Goodyear's  rancho.  A  herd  of  deer  crossing  from  one 
range  of  mountains  to  another  was  startled  by  the 
unexpected  obstruction  of  the  fort,  and  one  sprang 
into  the  enclosure  and  was  killed.  Wild  sago  and 
parsnip  roots  constituted  the  vegetable  food  of  the 
settlers.  A  few  deaths  occurr^  from  poisonous 
roots.  The  bracing  air  and  hard  work  stimulated 
appetite  as  stores  decreased.  For  coffee  parched  bar- 
ley and  wheat  were  used,  and  as  their  sugar  gave  out, 
thev  substituted  some  of  home  manufacture.^  In  the 
sprmg  thistle  tops  were  eaten,  and  became  an  impor- 
tant article  of  diet.* 

Anxiety  began  to  be  felt  about  clothing,  and  the 
hand-looms  were  now  busily  at  work,  although  wool 
was  scarce.*  As  shoes  wore  out,  moccasins  were  sub- 
stituted, and  goat,  deer,  and  elk  skins  were  manu- 
factured into  clothing  for  men  and  women,  though 
most  unsuitable  for  use  in  rain  and  snow. 

At  the  time  of  Parley  P.  Pratt's  arrival,  the  city 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  consisted  of  a  fort  enclosing  a 
block  of  ten  acres,  the  walls  of  part  of  the  buildings 
being  of  adobes  and  logs.  There  were  also  some 
tents.^    As  additional  companies  came  in,  they  ex- 

*  *  We  muiQiftctared  onr  own  sugar  and  molaases  from  beets,  oom-stalks, 
and  watermelons,  and  made  presenres  for  winter,  which  were  excellent,  by 
1)oiling  the  rinds  of  the  melons  in  this  molasses.'  Ifome*M  Afigration$,  MS., 
30.  *I  attempted  to  make  sugar  oat  of  com.  A  mde  apparatus  was  made 
to  squeeze  the  com  stalks,  but  the  manufacture  was  not  altogether  a  snooess. 
After  this,  beet  molasses  followed.  The  boiler  I  used  this  time  I  made  out 
of  some  stove  piping  and  lumber.  Brother  Gannon  and  I  assisted  to  saw  our 
lumber.'  Taylor$  JRemitMcenees,  MS.,  16. 

*  Geo.  Q.  Gannon,  in  Juv,  Irut,^  xiz.  no.  6,  68. 

* '  They  collected  the  hair  of  the  buffido  from  the  sage  brush  as  they 
traTelletl,  and  used  alao  the  hair  of  cows.'  Homers  Migralioni^  MS.,  35w 
From  this  blankets  were  woven  and  used  in  exchange  with  the  Indians.  Mrs 
Home  remarks  that '  in  Nauvoo  there  was  a  man  dressed  throughout  in  a  suit 
made  from  the  curly  hair  of  his  dog,  which  was  sheared  annual^.* 

^  It  stood  on  what  was  later  known  as  the  6th  Ward  Square. 
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tended  the  south  divisioDS,  which  were  connected  with 
the  old  fort  by  gates.  Wagon-boxes  were  also  brought 
into  line,  and  served  for  habitations  until  better  accom- 
modations were  provided.  The  houses  were  built  of 
logs,  and  were  placed  close  together,  the  roofs  slanting 
inward,  and  all  the  doors  and  windows  being  on  the 
inside,  with  a  loop-hole  to  each  room  on  the  outside. 
As  everything  indicated  a  dry  climate,  the  roofs  were 
made  rather  flat,  and  great  inconvenience  resulted. 
In  March  the  rains  were  very  heavy,  and  umbrellas 
were  used  to  protect  women  and  children  while  cook- 
ing, and  even  in  bed.  The  clay  found  in  the  bottoms 
near  the  fort  made  excellent  plaster,  but  would  not 
stand  exposure  to  rain,  and  quickly  melted.  All  bread- 
stuflfe  were  carefully  gathered  into  the  centre  of  the 
rooms,  and  protected  with  buffalo  skins  obtained  from 
the  Indians.  The  rooms  in  the  outer  lines  all  ad- 
joined, and  many  of  the  families  had  several  rooms. 
On  the  interior  cross-lines  rooms  were  built  on  both 
sides,  the  streets  being  eight  rods  wide. 
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There  were  serious  depredations  committed  by 
wolves,  foxes,  and  catamounts,  and  great  annoyance 
occasioned  by  the  howling  of  some  of  these  animals.* 
Further  discomfort  was  caused  by  innumerable  swarms 
of  mice.  Digging  cavities  and  running  about  under 
the  earthen  floor,  they  caused  the  ground  to  tremble, 
and  when  the  rain  loosened  the  stones  of  the  roofs, 

* '  One  niffht  toon  after  our  arrival  I  spread  some  strycluiine  about,  and  in 
the  morning lonnd  fourteen  white  wolves  dead.'  Lorenzo  Young*$  Ex,,  MS.,  8. 
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scampered  off  in  hordea     Frequently  fifty  or  sixty 
bad  to  be  caught  and  killed  before  the  family  could 


The  furniture  was  home-made,  and  very  little  of  it 
at  that.  The  table  was  a  chest,  and  the  bedstead 
was  built  into  the  comer  of  the  house,  which  formed 
two  of  its  sides,  rails  or  poles  forming  the  opposite 
sides;  pegs  were  driven  into  the  walls  and  rails,  and 
the  bed-cord  tightly  wound  around  them.*®  The  chim- 
neys were  of  adobe,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  fire- 
place in  the  corner  wifcn  a  clay  hearth. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  two  brass  cannon  were 

Eurchased  at  Sutter's  Fort  for  the  church,  by  the 
attaUon  brethren." 

During  the  winter  of  1847-8,  some  Indian  children 
were  brought  to  the  fort  to  be  sold.  At  first  two 
were  offered,  but  the  settlers  peremptorily  refused  to 
buy  them.  The  Indian  in  charge  said  that  the  chil- 
dren were  captured  in  war,  and  would  be  killed  at 
sunset  if  the  white  men  did  not  buy  them.  Thereupon 
they  purchased  one  of  them,  and  the  one  not  sold  was 
shot.  Later,  several  Indians  came  in  with  two  more 
children,  using  the  same  threat;  they  were  bought  and 
brought  up  at  the  expense  of  the  settlers." 

Measles  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  among  the 
natives,  who  did  not  know  where  the  disease  came 
from  or  what  to  do.  They  assembled  in  large  num- 
bers at  the  warm  springs,  bathed  in  the  waters,  and 
died.^ 

*  *  One  contrivance  for  catchinff  them  was  a  bucket! al  of  water  with  a  board 
sloping  at  each  end,  greased  and  balanced  on  the  edffe.  The  first  cat  and  her 
progeny  were  invaluable.  The  green  timber  from  the  mountains  was  full  of 
Ded-buffs,  another  serious  trouble.'  Homers  MigrtUions,  MS.,  31. 

>^  This  describes  the  furniture  of  the  first  house  occupied  in  the  fort  by 
Bri^ham  Young's  family.  Mrs  Clara  Young*8  Pioneer  Ex,,  MS.,  8. 

"  Forfy-five  of  the  battalion  brethren  contributing  $512  for  the  purpose. 
Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1848,  35. 

>*  *  Charles  Decker  bought  one  of  the  prisoners,  a  girl,  who  was  afterward 
brought  up  in  President  Young's  family.  She  married  an  Indian  chief 
named  Kanoah.'  Wells*  Narr,,  MS.,  48. 

"  *  Some  they  buried,  but  not  all.  We  buried  thirty-six  in  one  grave. 
They  killed  their  dogs  when  their  masters  died.'  Nebeker^B  Early  Justiccp 
MS.,  2. 
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Public  meetings  were  generally  held  near  the  lib- 
erty-pole in  the  centre  of  the  fort;  religious  and  secu- 
lar meetings  were  also  held  in  private  houses.  In 
March  1848  the  population  of  the  city  was  reported 
at  1,671,  and  the  number  of  houses  423."  Bridges 
were  built  over  Mill  Creek  and  Jordan  River.  Daniel 
Spencer  was  appointed  road-master,  and  authorized 
to  call  on  men  to  assist  in  making  roads.  In  order 
that  the  burden  might  fall  equally  on  all,  a  poll  and 
property  tax  were  instituted. 

There  were  several  mills  soon  in  working  order. 
A  small  grist-mill  on  City  Creek  was  built  by  Charles 
Crismon  near  the  pioneer  garden;  then  there  were 
Chase's  saw-mill  and  Archibald  and  Robert  Gardiner's 
on  Mill  Creek,  and  Nebeker,  Riter,  and  Wallace's  in 
a  caiion  ten  miles  north  of  the  city.  A  carding 
machine  was  erected  near  Grardiners  saw-mill  by 
Amasa, Russell,  and  a  flouring  mill  during  the  summer 
by  John  Neff.  LeflSngwell  constructed  a  threshing 
machine  and  fanning  mill  on  City  Creek,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  two  hundred  bushels  per  day.  Mill-stones 
cut  out  of  the  basalt  in  the  valley  were  of  very  good 
quality.  Mill-irons,  mill-stones,  printing-presses,  type, 
paper,  and  the  carding  machine  were  brought  by  the 
first  bands  of  emigrants  in  1848.^ 

The  spring  saw  everybody  busy,  and  soon  there 
were  many  flourishing  gardens,  containing  a  good  va- 
riety of  vegetables.  In  the  early  part  of  March  plough- 
ing commenced.  The  spring  was  mild  and  rain  plenti- 
ful, and  all  expected  an  abundant  harvest.  !But  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  fields  had  put  on 
their  brightest  green,  there  appeared  a  visitation  in 
the  form  of  vast  swarms  of  crickets,  black  and  bale- 
ful as  the  locust  of  the  Dead  Sea."    In  their  track 

>Vifv.  rfu4.,  lx.no.  1,9. 

^ni9t.  B.  Young,  MS.;  Home's  Migrations,  MS.;  Geo.  Q.  Cannon,  in  Juv. 
Inst.;  Taylor^s  Reminiscences,  MS.;  Woodrvff^s  Journal,  MS.;  Yowufs  Ex.. 
MS.;  WelU^  Narr.,  MS.;  Richards*  Narr.,  MS.;  Nebeker*s  Early  Justice, 
MS.:  Jenning's  Material  Progress,  MS.,  pAsaim. 

1^  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  29-30. 
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they  left  behind  them  not  a  blade  or  leaf,  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  country  which  they  traversed  m 
countless  and  desolating  myriads  being  that  of  a  land 
scorched  bv  fire.^^  They  came  in  a  solid  phalanx, 
from  the  cUrection  of  Arsenal  Hill,  darkening  the 
earth  in  their  passage.  Men,  women,  and  children 
turned  out  en  masse  to  combat  this  pest,  driving  them 
into  ditches  or  on  to  piles  of  reeds,  which  they  would 
set  on  fire,  striving  in  every  way,  until  strength  was 
exhausted,  to  beat  back  the  devouring  host  But  in 
vain  they  toiled,  in  vain  they  prayw;  the  work  of 
destruction  ceased  not,  and  the  havoc  threatened  to 
be  as  complete  as  was  that  which  overtook  the  land 
of  Egypt  in  the  last  days  of  Israel's  bondage.  "  Think 
of  their  condition,"  says  Mr  Cannon — "the  food 
they  brought  with  them  almost  exhausted,  their  grain 
and  other  seeds  all  planted,  they  themselves  1,200 
miles  from  a  settlement  or  place  where  they  could  get 
food  on  the  east,  and  800  miles  from  California,  and 
the  crickets  eating  up  every  green  thing,  and  every 
day  destroying  their  sole  means  of  subsistence  for  the 
months  and  winter  ahead."" 

I  said  in  vain  they  prayed.  Not  so.  For  when 
everything  was  most  disheartening  and  all  effort 
spent,  behold,  from  over  the  lake  appeared  myriads 
of  snow-white  gulls,  their  origin  and  their  purpose 
alike  unknown  to  the  new-comers!  Was  this  another 
scourge  Grod  was  sending  them  for  their  sins?  Wait 
and  see.  Settling  upon  all  the  fields  and  every  part 
of  them,  they  pounced  upon  the  crickets,  seizing  and 
swallowing  them.  They  gorged  themselves.  Even 
after  their  stomachs  were  filled  they  still  devoured 
them.  On  Sunday  the  people,  full  of  thankfulness, 
left  the  fields  to  the  birds,  and  on  the  morrow  found 
on  the  edges  of  the  ditches  great  piles  of  dead  crick- 
ets that  had  been  swallowed  and  thrown  up  by  the 

^^Autolnog.  P.  P,  PraU,  405;  8mUh*$  Bite,  Progrem,  amd  Trtwels,  17. 
"/w.  Intt,,  ix.  no,  2,  22. 
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greedy  gulls.  Verily,  the  Lord  had  not  forgotten  to 
be  gracious  I 

To  escape  the  birds,  the  crickets  would  rush  into 
the  lake  or  river,  and  thus  millions  were  destroyed. 
Toward  evening  the  gulls  took  flight  and  disappeared 
beyond  the  lake,  but  each  day  returned  at  sunrise, 
until  the  scourge  was  past.^  Later  grasshoppers 
seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of  crickets*  They  were 
of  a  kind  popularly  called  iron-clad,  and  did  much 
mischief.** 

Though  the  crops  of  this  year  of  1848  were  thus 
saved  from  total  destruction,  fears  were  entertained 
that  there  would  not  be  food  enough  for  those  already 
in  the  valley,  and  the  expected  arrival  of  large 
additional  numbers  was  looked  upon  as  a  calamity.^ 
The  stock  of  provisions  was  therefore  husbanded 
with    care,   many  living  principally    on   roots  and 

'*  Kaae  says  that  the  galls  soon  grew  to  be  m  tame  as  poultry,  and  that  the 
children  called  them  their  pigeons.  They  had  clear,  diark  eyes,  small  feet, 
and  large  wings  that  arched  in  flight  The  MormoiUy  67.  'No  one  is  allowed 
to  kill  a  gull  in  Utah,  and  they  are  consequently  very  tame.'  Jenning*8  Ma- 
terial ProgrtM$t  MS.,  7.  'I  am  sare  that  tne  wheat  was  in  head,  and  that  it 
averaged  two  or  three  crickets  on  every  head,  bendinff  them  down.  One 
conldn*t  step  without  crushing  under  foot  as  manv  as  the  foot  could  cover.' 
Mr$  Clara  Young*$  Experieneee  of  a  Pioneer ,  Mo.,  9.  *  Channels  were  dug 
and  filled  with  water  to  prevent  their  travel,  but  they  would  throw  them- 
selves across;  it  was  impossible  to  fight  them  back.'  Nebeker^$  Early  Justice, 
MS.,  2.  'In  the  sprins,  when  thousands  of  voong  trees  had  been  started  and 
were  several  inches  in  height,  came  the  crickets.  The  wheat,  too,  was  well 
in  head.'  Home*$  Migrations^  MS.,  p.  28. 

*^8ays  Mr  Jennings:  'They  would  devastate  hundreds  of  acres,  and  as 
they  would  rise  and  fly  high  in  the  air,  the  air  would  be  darkened  with  them. 
They  seemed  to  be  maissea  together,  and  to  take  but  one  direction,  flying  eight 
or  ten  miles  perhaps,  then  settlingupon  another  field. .  .The  only  extermi- 
nator seems  to  be  the  sea-guUs.  They  gorge  themselves  on  this  rich  diet; 
they  suddenly  appear  in  the  wake  of  the  grasshoppers,  and  will  swallow  them, 
throw  them  up,  and  swallow  them  again. .  .Sometimes  the  grasshoppers  come 
like  a  cloud,  and  apparently  alighting  not  knowing  where;  on  one  occasion  a 

aoarter  of  tiieir  number  perhaps  dropped  into  the  lake,  and  were  blown  on 
[lore  by  the  wind,  «n  rows  of  sometimes  twa  feet  deep  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles.'  Material  Progress,  MS.,  6-7. 

"  *  Word  was  sent  back  that  probably  no  crops  could  be  raised  that  year, 
and  advising  that  no  further  emigrations  shoula  come  in  that  season.'  Mrs 
Clara  Tounrfs  Experiences  of  a  Pioneer,  MS. ,  9.  John  Young  wished  to  send  an 
express  to  his  brother,  the  president,  advising  him  not  to  bring  any  more  peo- 
ple to  the  valley,  as  there  was  dancer  of  starvation.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS. , 
80-2.  Parley  P.  Pratt  writes:  *  1  had  a  good  harvest  of  wheat  and  rye  with- 
out irrigation,  but  those  who  irrigated  had  double  the  quantitv.  Wheat 
harvest  commenced  early  in  July. .  .Oats  do  extremely  welL  yielding  sixty 
taibeU  for  one.'  Hid.  B.  Young,  Ma,  1848,  64. 
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thistles,  to  which  fare  was  sometimes  added  a  little 
flour  or  milk.  The  wheat  crop,  however,  turned  out 
better  than  was  expected,  and  pumpkins,  melons,  and 
corn  yielded  good  returns.** 

On  the  10th  of  August,  however,  the  harvest  being: 
then  gathered,  a  feast  was  held  in  the  bowery,  at 
which  the  tables  were  loaded  with  a  variety  of  viands, 
vegetables,  beef,  and  bread,  butter  and  cheese,  with 
cakes  and  pastry.  Sheaves  of  wheat  and  other  grain 
were  hoisted  on  harvest  poles;  "and,"  says  Parley, 
"there  was  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  congratulations, 
songs,  speeches,  music,  dancing,  smiling  faces,  and 
merry  hearts." 

The  rendezvous  for  westward-bound  brethren  in  the 
spring  of  1848  was  the  Elkhom  River,  and  thither  at 
the  end  of  May  came  the  president,  who  organized  the 
people  and  gave  them  instructions  to  be  observed  on 
the  way.  Good  order  was  to  be  preserved  in  camp; 
there  must  be  no  shouting;  prayers  were  to  be  at- 
tended to,  and  lights  put  out  at  9  o'clock.  Drivers 
of  teams  must  walk  beside  their  oxen,  and  not  leave 
them  without  permission.  Brigham  was  general  super- 
intendent of  the  emigrating  companies,  with  Daniel 
H.  Wells  as  aide-de-camp,  H.  S.  Eldredge  marshal, 
and  Hosea  Stout  captain  of  the  night-guard.  Mov- 
ing west  early  in  June,  on  the  14th  the  emigrants 
were  fired  on  by  Indians,  two  being  wounded.  At 
this  time  also  there  was  sickness  in  the  camp.  To 
secure  grass  and  water,  the  emigration  was  sepa- 
rated into  divisions,  of  which  there  were  two  principal 

"'Wheat  harvest  sood.  0017!  crop  ffood.  The  wonns  ate  eome  in  the 
ear.  Price  of  wheat,  $2  a  bosheL  Population,  1,800;  n:am  fence,  12  miles 
long.  Had  a  surplus  of  bread>stuff  this  year.'  HviL  B,  Young,  MS.,  Aug. 
1,  1848,  52.  Parley  states  that  he  and  ms  family,  in  common  with  manv 
others,  suffer^  much  for  want  of  food.  He  had  ploughed  and  nlanted, 
in  grain  and  Teffetables,  nearly  40  acres,  nearly  every  women  and  child  in  his 
family  toiling  m  the  field  so  far  as  their  ase  and  strength  would  permit. 
Autobiog,,  405.  *One  family  had  nothing  Dut  milk  to  live  upon;. .  .they 
would  let  a  portion  thicken,  and  then  mix  it  with  new  milk  and  eat  it  for 
bread.  They  lived  upon  it  for  six  weeks,  and  thrived.*  Eliza  Snow,  in  Utah 
NoUi,  MS.,  a. 
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ones,  under  Brigham  Young  and  H.  C.  Kimball,  with 
several  subdivisions.* 

The  first  letters  received  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City 
from  Brigham  came  twelve  months  after  his  departure 
from  the  valley,  and  were  sent  on  in  advance  from  the 
encampments.  The  excitement  was  great  as  Taylor 
and  Green  rode  into  the  city  and  distributed  the 
letters,  without  envelopes,  tied  round  and  round  with 
buckskin  thongs,  and  bearing  the  cheering  news  that 
a  large  body  of  brethren  was  on  the  way,  and  bring- 
ing plenty  of  food.^ 

In  June  and  July  two  small  parties  left  the  city  to 
meet  the  immigration,  and  another  in  August.  In 
September  Brigham  and  the  first  companies  arrived; 
and  under  the  organization  of  the  president  and  his 
two  counsellors,  Willard  Richards  and  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, during  the  autumn  months  most  of  the  brethren 
from  Winter  Quarters  and  other  camps  reached  the 
valley.^ 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  there  were  nearly 

^  The  first  division  consisted  of  1,229  persons,  with  397  wagons,  74  horses, 
91  mnles,  1,275  oxen,  699  cows,  184  loose  cattle,  411  sheep,  141  pigs,  605 
chickens,  37  cats,  82  dogs,  3  goats,  10  ffeese,  2  hives  of  bees,  8  doves,  and  1 
crow;  the  second  of  662  persons,  with  226  wagons,  57  horses,  25  mnles,  737 
oxen,  284  cows,  150  loose  cattle,  243  sheep,  96  pi^  299  chickens,  17  cats,  52 
dogs,  3  hives  of  bees,  3  doves,  5  ducks,  and  1  sqiurreL 

**  As  recorded  in  Mrs  Clara  Decker  Yonng*s  very  valuable  manuscript. 
She  shows  now  the  first  letter  received,  still  tied  with  bnckakin  thongs. 

*The  first  companies  under  Brigham  arrived  on  Sept.  20th;  Kimball's 
party  reached  the  valley  a  few  days  later.  At  the  beginning  of  August 
Lorenzo  Snow,  A.  0.  Smoot,  and  others,  with  47  wagons  and  124  yoke  of  oxen, 
were  aent  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  assist  the  emigrants.  On  the  28th  of  the 
same  month  a  party  well  supplied  with  wagons  and  cattle  was  sent  back 
to  Winter  Quarters  from  the  camp  of  the  president,  then  on  the  Sweet- 
water. Utah  Early  Records^  MS.,  33.  The  companies  under  Richards 
reached  their  destmation  toward  the  end  of  October.  JOchards*  Narr,^ 
MS.,  38.  In  relaUng  the  incidents  of  his  journey,  Richards  states  that  his 
waa  the  last  party  to  leave  Winter  Quarters  during  that  summer.  His  men 
were  ill  supplied  with  provisions;  feed  was  scarce,  and  many  of  the  cattle  died 
from  drinking  alkali  water,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  yoke  to  the  wagons 
even  bis  yearlings  and  his  milch-cows.  Many  families,  including  the  children, 
were  compelled  to  walk  the  entire  distance;  yet  not  asingle  death  occurred.  Id, , 
34-5.  *  The  companies  behind  were  kept  well  informed  of  theprogress  of  those 
in  advance. .  .Sometimes  a  copy  of  the  camp  journal  was  written  and  placed 
in  a  notch  in  a  tree, . .  .sometimes  in  a  post  stuck  in  the  ground;  but  whenever 
a  large  buflEalo  skull  or  other  suitable  bone  was  found, . .  .some  particulars  were 
written  on  them.'  Gannon,  in  Juv,  Itut.,  xix.  no.  3,  36. 
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three  thousand,*  and  including  the  pioneers,  the  bat- 
talion men,  and  the  companies  that  arrived  under 
Parley,  at  least  five  thousand  of  the  saints  assembled 
in  the  valley. 

Thus  about  one  fourth  of  the  exiles  from  Nauvoo 
were  for  the  present  beyond  reach  of  molestation. 
That  five  thousand  persons,  including  a  very  large 
proportion  of  women  and  children,  almost  without 
money,  almost  without  provisions,  excepting  the  milk 
of  their  kine  and  the  grain  which  they  had  raised  near 
their  own  camps,  should,  almost  without  the  loss  of  a 
life,  have  accomplished  this  journey  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  miles,  crossing  range  after  range  of 
mountains,  bridging  rivers,  and  traversing  deserts, 
while  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  attacked  by  roam- 
ing bands  of  savages,  is  one  of  the  marvels  that  this 
century  has  witnessed.  To  those  who  met  them  on  the 
route,  the  strict  order  of  their  march,  their  coolness 
and  rapidity  in  closing  ranks  to  repel  assault,  their 
method  in  posting  sentries  around  camp  and  corral, 
suggested  rather  the  movements  of  a  well-organized 
army  than  the  migration  of  a  people;  and  in  truth, 
few  armies  have  been  better  organized  or  more  ably 
led  than  was  this  army  of  the  LiorA*'  To  the  skill 
of  their  leaders,  and  their  own  concert  of  purpose 
and  action,  was  due  their  preservation.  And  now,  at 
length,  they  had  made  good  their  escape  from  the 
land  of  their  bondage  to  the  promised  land  of  their 
freedom,  in  which,  though  a  wilderness,  they  rejoiced 
to  dwell. 

In  a  private  letter  written  in  September  1848, 
Parley  writes:  "How  quiet,  how  still,  how  free 
from  excitement  we  livel  The  legislation  of  our 
high  council,  the  decision  of  some  judge  or  court  of 

**  White  persons  2,393,  and  24  negroes,  with  792  wagons,  2,527  oxen,  about 
1,700  cows,  181  horses,  1,023  sheep,  and  other  li?e-stock.  Utah  Early  Hee- 
ards,  MS.,  41. 

*^ '  So  well  recognized  were  the  results  of  this  organization,  that  bands  of 
hostile  Indians  have  passed  by  comparatively  small  parties  of  Mormons  to 
attack  much  hurger  but  less  compact  oodles  of  other  emigrants.'  Keau^B  J%e 
Mormons,  34. 
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the  church,  a  meeting,  a  dance,  a  visit,  an  exploring 
tour,  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  trappers  and  traders,  a 
Mexican  caravan,  a  party  arrived  from  the  Pacific,** 
from  the  States,  from  Fort  Bridger,  a  visit  of  Ind- 
ians, or  perhaps  a  mail  from  the  distant  world  once  or 
twice  a  year,  is  all  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  our 
busy  and  peaceful  life. .  .Here,  too,  we  all  are  rich — 
there  is  no  real  poverty;  all  men  have  access  to  the 
soil,  the  pasture,  the  timber,  the  water  power,  and  all 
the  elements  of  wealth,  without  money  or  price."* 

On  his  arrival  in  the  autumn,  Brigham  stirred  up 
the  people  to  the  greatest  activity.  Fencing  material 
being  scarce,  and  the  citv  lands  all  appropriated,  it  was 
proposed  that  a  large  field  for  farming  purposes  adjoin- 
ing the  city  should  be  selected  and  fenced  in  com- 
mon. By  October  there  were  863  applications  for 
lots,  amounting  to  11,005  acres. 

A  united  effort  was  made  to  fence  the  city,  which 
was  done  by  enclosing  each  ward  in  one  field,  and  re- 
quiring the  owner  of  every  lot  to  build  his  proportion 
of  the  fence.*^  No  lots  were  allowed  to  be  held  for 
speculation,  the  intention,  originally,  being  to  assign 
them  onlv  to  those  who  would  occupy  and  improve 
them.  The  farming  land  nearest  the  city  was  sur- 
veyed in  five-acre  lots  to  accommodate  the  mechanics 
and  artisans ;  next  beyond  were  ten-acre  lots,  followed 
by  forty  and  eighty  acres,  where  farmers  could  build 
and  reside.  All  these  farms  were  enclosed  in  one 
common  fence,  constituting  what  was  called  the  'big 
field,'  before  mentioned.*^ 

^  *  In  Jaly  1848,  ViTiUiam  and  Nathan  Hawks,  Sanford  Jacobs,  and  Rich- 
ard  Slater  came  from  Califomia  with  copies  of  Brannan's  Star  of  April  1st, 
and  tidings  that  the  brethren  at  San  francisoo  were  doins  well,  and  that 
those  who  had  settled  on  the  San  Joaqnin  River  had  vacatea  in  favor  of  the 
moeqnitoes.'  HisL  D.  Young,  MS..  1848,  46. 

•The  letter  was  afterward  pablished  in  part  in  8now*»  Voice  qf  Joseph^ 
16,  and  portions  copied  into  Utah  Early  Pioneers,  MS.,  34-5. 

'^  *  Every  man  is  to  help  bnild  a  pole,  ditch,  or  a  stone  fence. .  .in  propor- 
tion to  the  land  he  draws,  also  a  canal  on  each  side  for  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion.' Hid.  B.  Yottfiff,  MS.,  1849,  65. 

*i  *The  fence  will  be  17  miles  and  53  rods  long,  and  8  ft  high.'  IliH,  B. 
Towng,  MS.,  1848, 68-9;  Juv,  InH,,  ix.  no.  3,  34.  It  had  been  decided  by  the 
high  ooancil  in  Jan.  that  fencing  be  commenoed,  and  that  the  farm  lands  be 
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The  streets  were  kept  open,  but  were  barely  wide 
enough  for  travel,  as  the  owners  cultivated  the  space 
in  front  of  their  houses.  At  a  meeting  on  the  24th  of 
September,  permission  was  granted  to  build  on  the  lots 
immediately,  all  buildings  to  be  at  least  twenty  feet  from 
the  sidewalk;  and  a  few  days  later  it  was  voted  '*  that 
a  land  record  should  be  kept,  and  that  $1.50  be  paid 
for  each  lot;  one  dollar  to  the  surveyor  and  fifty 
cents  to  the  clerk  for  recording."  A  council-house 
was  ordered  to  be  built  by  tithing  labor;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  water  from  the  Big  Cottonwood  be 
brought  into  the  city;  the  toll  for  grinding  grain  was 
to  be  increased,"  and  a  resolution  was  passed  against 
the  sale  or  use  of  ardent  spirits.  That  all  might  be 
satisfied,  the  lots  were  to  be  distributed  "by  ballot, 
or  casting  lots,  as  Israel  did  in  days  of  old."" 

On  the  1st  of  October  Brigham  called  the  battalion 
brethren  together,  blessed  them,  and  thanked  them 
for  the  service  they  had  rendered.  "The  plan  of  rais- 
inff  a  battalion  to  march  to  California,"  he  said,  "by  a 
call  from  the  war  department,  was  devised  witha  vtew 
to  the  total  overthrow  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  de- 
struction of  every  man,  woman,  and  child."" 

Winter  was  now  at  hand,  and  there  was  sore  need 
that  the  saints  should  bestir  themselves.     The  presi- 

located  ai  near  together  as  possible,  and  inunediately  sooth  of  the  city.  The 
line  of  the  fence  M^an  at  a  steep  point  in  the  blofb  Just  sonth  of  the  waiin 
springs,  thence  straight  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  fort,  then  from  tbe 
south-east  comer  of  the  fort,  east  of  south,  to  some  distance  south  of  Mill 
Creek,  thence  east  to  the  blufib  again,  its  entire  length,  including  two  sides 
of  the  fort,  being  3,638  rods.  Utah  Early  H f cords,  liS.^  20-1.  The  entire 
tract  was  5, 153  acres,  of  which  872  acres  were  sown  with  winter- wheat,  the 
remainder  being  intended  for  sprinff  and  summer  crops. 

"  'Chas  Crinnon  petitions  that  it  be  increased  fnnn  1-16  to  1-10;  granted.* 
Hitt.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1848,  64. 

"  *The  city  plat  is  already  allotted,  and  many  families  are  at  present 
without  lots;  therefore  we  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  ran  off  an  addition  to 
the  city,  commencinff  at  the  eastem  line  of  the  city  and  running  east  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  Umd  will  allow  for  building  purposes.  Not  only  is  this 
addition  necessary,  but  we  are  going  to  lay  off  a  site  for  a  city  about  ten  miles 
north,  and  another  site  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  our  city.'  HitL  B, 
Young,  MS.,  1848,  69. 

**  Hist.  B,  Ywng,  MS.,  1848,  65.  This  was  not  the  case.  See  UisL  CaL, 
ToL  Y.  chap,  xviii.,  this  series. 
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dent  and  others  of  the  church  dignitaries  worked  in- 
defatigablv  with  their  people,  carrying  mortar  and 
making  adobes,  hauling  timber  and  sawing  it.  There 
were  but  450  log  cabins  within  the  steckade,  and 
one  thousand  more  well-filled  wagons  had  arrived  this 
season. 

A  county  government  was  organized,  and  John  D. 
Barker  elect^  sheriff,  Isaac  Clark  judge  of  probate, 
and  Evan  M.  Green  recorder  and  treasurer.**  Two 
hunting  companies  in  December  were  formed,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  D.  Lee  and  John  Pack,  for 
the  extermination  of  wild  beasts.  There  were  eighty- 
four  men  in  all,  and  their  efforts  were  successful.** 
From  the  1st  of  December  until  the  end  of  February 
there  were  heavy  snow-storms.  On  the  coldest  Jay 
the  mercury  fell  below  zero,*^  and  on  the  warmest 
marked  21**  of  Fahrenheit.  On  account  of  the  snow 
in  the  cations  it  was  difficult  to  bring  in  the  necessary 
fuel.  As  the  previous  winter  haa  been  warm,  the 
settlers  were  unprepared  for  such  cold  weather,  and 
there  was  much  suffering.** 

^'^Qeorge  Conlion,  Andrew  H.  Perkins,  and  David  D.  Yeanley,  oonnty 
oommiBnoners;  James  Sloan,  district  derk;  Jacob  O.  Bigler,  William  Snow, 
Levi  Bracken,  and  Jonathan  C.  Wright,  magistrates.'  Hiai,  D,  Y<mng,  MS.,  77. 

**  *  The  two  banting  companies  organized  last  Deo.  report  that  they  have 
killed  2  bears,  2  wolverenes,  2  wild-cats,  783  wolves,  409  foxes,  31  minks, 
0  eagles,  630  magpies,  hawks,  and  owls,  and  1,026  ravens.'  HitL  B,  Young, 
MS.,  March  1849. 

*' '  To  33*  below  freezing-point  on  Feb.  6th.'  General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve, 
in  DrorUi^  Guardian,  May  30,  1849. 

**  'At  Fort  Bridger  the  winter  had  been  nnasoally  severe,  and  the  traders, 
it  was  reported,  had  soffered  almost  starvation.'  It  was  resolved  that  no 
com  should  be  made  into  whiskey,  and  that  if  any  man  was  preparing  to  distil 
com  into  whiskey  or  alcohol,  ^e  com  should  be  taken  and  given  to  the  poor. 
Misi.  B.  Yaimg,  MS.,  1849,  4. 
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Food  Supply  aivd  Shklter— BuiLDnfo  Lon— Oubbbtot  Ibbub— Bahx 
KoTKS  Ain>  CoiKAOB— Pbivatb  and  Pubuo  Buildings— Wn>B  Arju  of 

THK    CiTT— SbOOND  AnNIYSRSABT    OF   THB  PlONKKRS— FSSTIYALS   AND 

AifU8Eicz2ra»— Labor  a  Dutt  among  thb  Saints— Eftbct  of  thb  Cau* 
FOBNiA  Gold  Diboovkbt— Immiobation— Cabbtino  Compant— Gali- 

fOBNIA-BOUND  EmIOBANTS— THBIB  TbAFFIO  WITH  THB  MORMON8— PbOD- 

uois  AND  Pbiois— Gold-hunting  Fbownbd  upon  bt  thb  Chuboh. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1848-9  food  was  scarce 
among  the  settlers.  Many  still  subsisted  mainly  on 
roots,  thistles,  and  even  on  rawhides.^  Milk,  flesh, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  breadstufis  that  remained 
were,  however,  distributed  among  the  poor  in  such 
quantities  as  to  prevent  actual  starvation.  On  April 
1,  1849,  each  household  was  required  to  state  the 
smallest  allowance  of  breadstufis  that  would  suffice 
until  the  forth-coming  harvesi  Some  received  half 
a  pound  a  day,  and  others  four  ounces.* 

^ '  Many  were  neoeeritatod  to  eat  rawhidea,  and  to  diff  Mgo  and  thiatie 
rooto  for  moatha  to  anbaiat  upon.'  HisL  B,  Foim^,  MS.,  1848,  95. 

'Theoommittoe  on  breadata£Ei  reported  on  the  8th  of  Feb.  that  there 
waa  Z  Ih.  per  capita  for  the  next  five  montha.  Uidk  Early  ReecrdBy  MS.,  45. 
'  In  ^e  former  part  of  Feb.  the  biahopa  took  an  inventory  of  the  breadstuff 
in  the  valley,  when  waa  reported  a  little  more  than  {  lb.  per  day  for  each 
aoul,  until  the  9th  of  Jul^;  and  conalderable  waa  known  to  exiat  which  waa 
not  re[K>rted.  Hence  while  some  were  nearly  deatituto  others  had  abundance. 
The  price  of  com  since  harveat  haa  been  92;  aome  haa  sold  for  $3;  at  preaent 
there  ia  none  in  the  market  at  any  price.  Wheat  haa  ranged  from  $4  to  $5, 
and  potatoes  from  f6  to  f20,  a  biuhel;  and  though  not  to  oe  bought  at  prea- 
ent, it  ia  expected  that  there  will  be  a  good  supply  for  seed  oy  another 
year.'  Qeneral  Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  in  Frontkr  Guardian,  May  30,  1349. 
*  Thoae  persons  who  had  imparted  meaaurably  to  those  who  had  not,  ao  that 
all  extremity  of  Buffering  from  hunger  waa  avoided.'  Hi9t,  B.  Yautuif  MS.. 
1849,95. 
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Until  the  first  fruits  were  reaped  the  famine  con- 
tinued, but  the  harvest  of  1849  was  a  bountiful  one,* 
and  for  six  years  thereafter  none  wanted  for  bread  in 
the  cit^  of  Salt  Lake.* 

During  part  of  this  season  many  women  and  chil- 
dren were  without  shelter  or  fuel.  To  each  family  as 
it  arrived  was  given  a  city  lot,  until  the  site  was 
exhausted,  as  we  have  seen;  but  for  most  a  wagon 
served  for  dwelling  during  the  coldest  months,  and 
later  an  adobe  hut,  roofed  with  unseasoned  lumber, 
and  thatched  with  hay  or  frozen  mud.*  Before  sum- 
mer all  were  housed  in  log  or  adobe  dwellings,*  the  fort 

*  It  was  not  injared  bj  crickets.  Ketne's  The  Blormons,  67.  '  Oar  prophet 
predicted  that  if  we  would  exercise  patience  under  our  difficulties  during 
the  immediate  future,  our  necessities  would  be  supplied  as  cheaply  as  ihej 
could  be  in  the  city  of  St  Louis;  and  this  proved  to  be  true,  for  in  1849  we 
raised  fair  crops.'  8mooV$  Mormon  W\fts  MS.,  h~^, 

*  The  peculiar  chemical  formations  m  earth  and  water  proyed  of  great  prac- 
tical value  when  once  understood.  *  For  two  years  all  the  saleratus  dsed  was 
obtained  from  Saleratus  I^ke,  near  Independence  Bock;  the  salt  from  the 
lake  became  an  article  of  value  in  local  use  and  among  their  exports.  The 
alkali  swept  down  from  the  mountains,  and  composed  of  a  great  variety  of 
ingredients,  kuch  as  magnesia,  soda,  salt,  etc.,  when  once  subdued,  makes  the 
most  durable  of  soils,  which  needs  no  enriching. '  Richards,  in  Utah  JVotet, 

Ma,  a 

^ '  Now  as  regards  ray  beginning  at  Salt  Lake.  Soon  after  my  arrival  a 
city  lot  was  assigned  to  me  for  a  home  and  residence,  on  which  I  placed  my 
wagon  box  or  wagon  bed,  which  contained  our  provisions,  bedding,  and  aU 
our  earthly  goods,  placed  them  upon  the  ground,  turned  away  our  stock  upon, 
the  winter  ranse,  and  looked  about  us.  I  soon  disposed  of  some  of  my  cloth- 
\sk^  lot  some  adobes,  and  put  the  walls  up  of  a  smsll  room,  which  we  covered: 
with  a  tent-doth,  that  answered  us  during  the  winter,  until  lumber  could  be- 
procured  next  spring.'  RichariU*  Narr,^  MS.,  38;  Early  ReeortU,  MS.,  36-8. 

*  On  Feb.  18th  the  people  began  to  move  out  of  the  fort  to  their  city  lots. 
Id.,  47.  A  number  of  temporary  farm  buildings  had  been  completed  before 
this  date.  PraU'$  AtUMography,  406;  MUlennkU  Star,  x.  370.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Tribunty  writing  from  Salt  Lake  City,  July  8, 1849,  gives 
an  exaggerated  account  of  the  place,  which  has  been  copied  by  several  writen  • 
on  Mormonism.  '  There  were  no  hotels,  because  there  was  no  travel;  no  bar- 
bers' shops,  because  every  one  chose  to  shave  his  neighbor;  no  stores,  because 
they  had  no  floods  to  sell  nor  time  to  traffic;  no  centre  of  business,  because 
all  were  too  ousy  to  make  a  centre.  There  was  abundance  of  mechanics' 
shops,  of  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  tailors,  etc;  but  they  needed  no  sign, . 
nor  had  they  time  to  paint  or  erect  one,  for  they  were  crowded  with  business. 
I  this  day  attended  worship  with  them  in  the  open  air.  Some  thousands  of 
well-dressed,  intelligent-looking  people  assemblcMl,  some  on  foot,  some  in  car- 
riages, and  on  horseback.  Many  were  neatly  and  even  ^Mhionably  dad. 
The  beauty  and  neatness  of  the  ladies  reminded  me  of  some  of  our  conffre* 
gations  in  New  York.'  The  letter  ii  in  Mackay*$  The  Mormons,  282.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  description,  as  the  reader  is  well 
aware  that  hundreds  of  Calif wnia-biound  emigrants  passed  throneh  the  valley, 
this  year.    Harvesting  began  Jnly  (Hh,  and  until  that  date  the  Mormous  were 

Hisr.  UxAB.   19 
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being  rapidly  broken  up  by  the  removal  of  the  houses 
on  to  the  city  lots.  The  city  was  divided  into  nine- 
teen bishops*  wards  ;^  the  ten-acre  blocks  were  divided 
into  allotments  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  the  five-acre 
lots  in  similar  proportion,  each  building  facing  the 
garden  of  the  one  adjoining,  the  space  of  twenty  feet 
left  between  the  houses  and  the  surrounding  fence 
being  afterward  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery.® 

The  need  of  a  circulating  medium  had  been  felt 
ever  since  the  valley  had  been  settled.*  Their  cur- 
rency was  blankets,  grain,  and  seeds;  and  even  after 
gold-dust  was  brought  in  by  the  miners  great  incon- 
venience was  experienced  in  its  use,  and  many  re- 
fused to  take  it,  as  there  was  a  waste  in  weighing  it 
To  meet  tl^is  emergency,  bank  bills  for  one  dollar 

#ften  without  their  diuly  bread,  as  we  have  seen.  The  following  is  probably 
much  nearer  the  truth:  'The  houses  are  small,  principally  of  brick  (adobe), 
built  up  only  as  temporary  abodes,  until  the  more  urgent  and  important  mat- 
ters of  enclosure  and  cultivation  are  attended  to;  but  I  never  saw  anything  to 
surpass  the  ingenuity  of  arrangement  with  which  they  are  fitted  up,  and  the 
scrupulous  cleanliness  with  which  they  are  kept.  There  were  tradesmen  and 
artisans  of  all  descriptions,  but  no  reoular  stores  or  workshops,  except  forges. 
Still,  from  the  shoeing  of  a  horse  to  the  mending  of  a  watch  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  gettinff  it  done,  as  cheap  and  as  well  ^ut  out  of  hand  as  in  any  other 
city  in  America.^  KeUy^n  Excursion  to  Ca!\fom%a^  226. 

^  The  bishops  were  David  Fairbanks,  John  Lowry,  Christopher  Williams, 
William  Hickenlooper,  William  J.  Perkins,  Addison  Everett,  Seth  Taft,  Dand 
Pettigrew,  Benjamm  Ck>vey,  Edward  Hunter,  John  Murdoch,  Abraham  0. 
Smoot,  Isaac  Bogbee,  Joseph  L.  Heywood,  James  Hendrix,  Benjamin  Brown, 
Orville  8.  Cox,  and  Joel  H.  Johnson.  Utah  Early  Records^  MS.,  47-8,  69. 
The  valley  is  settled  for  20  miles  south  and  40  miles  north,  and  divided  into 
19  wards.  HUt,  B,  Touftg,  MS.,  1849,  57. 

'  At  a  council  held  Feb.  17,  1849,  the  committee  on  fencing  reported  that 
the  enclosure  termed  the  big  field  would  include  291  ten-acre  lots,  460  five- 
acre  lots,  the  church  farm  of  800  acres,  and  17  acres  of  fractional  lots,  the 
whole  requiring  5,240  rods  of  fencing,  of  which  it  was  recommended  that 
3,216  should  be  of  adobes,  663  of  adobes  or  stone,  and  1,361  of  ditch,  posts, 
and  rails.  'When  the  Mormons  first  arrived  they  did  not  quarrel  for 
best  lands,  but  cultivated  a  whole  district  in  common,  dividing  the  harvest 
according  to  work  done,  seed  supplied,  and  need  of  &mibr.  On  dividing  tho 
town  into  lots,  each  received  his  plat,  and  so  with  fields,  for  south  of  the  town 
lay  a  field  of  6  square  miles,  cultivated  in  common;  this  was  divided  into  5- 
acre  square  lots  and  given  to  heads  of  families,  by  lot  or  distribution,  in  tracts 
of  one  to  eight  lots  each.  After  the  distribution  some  began  to  speculate  with 
their  lots,  but  to  this  the  church  objected,  saying  that  none  should  sell  his 
land  for  more  than  first  cost  and  improvements,  for  it  belonged  to  God,  and 
was  merely  held  in  use  by  the  holder.  Still,  secret  speculations  occurred.* 
OUkauwiVs  Mormonen,  166-7. 

' '  Owing  to  the  absence  of  small  change,  the  tax  collector  was  instmcted 
to  give  due-bills  for  sums  less  than  a  dollar,  and  redeem  them  when  pree^ited 
in  sufficient  amount.'  Biat.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1849,  23. 
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were  issued  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  signed  by 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Thoraas 
BuUock,  clerk.  In  September,  Brigham  had  brought 
eighty-four  dollars  in  small  change  into  the  valley, 
which  had  been  distributed,  but  was  no  longer  in  cir- 
culation. On  the  6th  of  January,  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  council  to  the  effect  that  "the  Kirtland 
bank  bills  be  put  into  circulation  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Joseph, 
that  the  Kirtland  notes  would  one  day  be  as  good  as 
gold."  The  first  printing  was  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  paper  money.^® 

Previous  to  the  issue  of  this  currency  an  attempt 
was  made  by  John  Kay  to  coin  gold-dust,  but  the 
crucibles  broke  in  the  attempt.  All  the  dies  and 
everything  connected  with  the  coining  were  made  in 
Salt  Lake  City."  Subsequent  attempts  were  more 
successful.  The  coin  was  made  of  pure  gold,  without 
alloy,  which  made  it  deficient  in  weight;  it  was  there- 
fore sold  as  bullion.  Brigham  then  proposed  the  issue 
of  paper  currency  until  gold  could  be  coined."  There 
was  also  a  paper  currency  issued  some  years  later 
by  a  company  in  Salt  Lake  City  known  as  the  Des- 
eret  Currency  Association,  its  capital  being  in  cattle, 
but  this  was  merely  a  temporary  convenience,"     Cur- 

*•  Fifty -cent  and  one-dollar  paper  oorrenoy  waa  issued.  ITirt.  B.  Young, 
MS.,  1849,  3.  On  the  22d,  t^  was  set  for  50-cent  bills— the  first  type- 
•etting  in  the  city.  Id,,  42-3;  5C  L.  C.  Contributor,  ii.  209. 

*'  'Robert  Caimpbell  enfraved  the  stamps  for  the  coin.'  Wells*  Narr., 
MS.,  42.  Brigham  says,  *I  offered  the  gold-dust  back  to  the  people,  but 
they  did  not  want  it,^  Hist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1849,  1.  *Tho8  L.  Smith,  a 
mountaineer,  wrote  me  from  Bear  Biver  Vidley,  offering  to  sell  me  $200  or 
$300  in  small  coin . .  .and  take  our  currency  for  the  same,  and  he  would  trade 
his  skins,  furs,  robes,  etc.,  with  us.'  Id,,  79. 

^*  *  John  Kay  coined  $2.50,  $5,  and  $20  pieces.'  Nebeher*s  Early  Justice, 
MS.,  3.  A  description  is  given  in  Juv,  Inst,  of  coins  with  beehive  and  spread 
eagle  on  one  side,  with  inscription  'Deseret  Assay  Office,  Pure  Qold,'  and  at 
the  base  '5  D.'  On  the  reverse  is  a  lion,  surrounded  by  'Holiness  to  the 
Lord,'  in  characters  known  as  the  Deseret  alphabet.  Vol.  ix.  no.  4,  p.  39.  In 
1849  and  1850,  coins  of  the  value  of  $20,  $10,  $5,  and  $2.50  were  struck  off. 
Their  fineness  was  899-1000,  and  no  alloy  was  used  except  a  little  silver.  S. 
L.  O.  Contributor,  ii.  209.  'The  gold-dust  was  sufficient  in  quantity  for  all 
ordinary  pur])oses. .  .In  the  exchange  the  brethren  deposited  the  ffold-dust 
with  the  presidency,  who  issued  bills  or  a  paper  currency;  and  the  Kirtland 
Sleety  fund  re-signed  it  on  a  par  with  gold.'  id.,  56. 

>*  See  Taylors  Beminisoenees,  MS.,  23. 
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rency,  in  either  gold  or  paper,  was  afterward  desig- 
nated as  valley  tan,  a  name  synonymous  with  home- 
made or  of  iJtah  manufacture,  the  origin  of  which 
will  be  explained  later/* 

Of  the  houses  built  early  in  1849,  few  had  more 
than  two  rooms,  many  had  only  board  windows,  and 
some  were  without  doors.  Several  of  the  adobe 
houses  in  the  fort  had  fallen  down  from  the  eflfects  of 
the  thaw.  When  at  last  they  had  learned  how  to  make 
adobes,  they  were  of  the  best  kind.  Alkali  at  first 
was  mixed  with  the  clay,  which,  when  exposed  to  rain, 
would  expand  and  burst  the  bricks.  After  this  year 
more  commodious  structures  were  erected  for  public 
and  private  use,  the  means  being  supplied  in  part  by 
traffic  with  emigrants  for  California.  Conspicuous 
among  them  was  the  council-house  on  East  Temple 
street,  a  two-stoir  stone  edifice,  forty-five  feet  square," 
used  originally  for  church  purposes,  and  afterward 
occupied  by  the  state  and  territorial  legislatures.  In 
front  of  the  council-house  was  temple  block,  on  the 
south-west  corner  of  which  stood  the  tabernacle,  built 
in  1851-2,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  assem- 
bly hall,  with  accommodation  for  2,500  persons,^*  and 
consecrated  on  April  6th  of  the  latter  year."     Dur- 

1*  See  chap,  xix.,  note  44,  thiB  vol. 

*^ '  I  waa  appointed  saperinteDdent  of  public  works  in  the  fall  of  1848. 
The  first  house  that  was  boilt  was  a  little  adobe  place  that  was  used  for  the 
church  office. .  .The  little  office  that  was  the  first  place  built  was  one  story, 
about  18  by  12  feet,  slanting  roof  covered  with  boards  and  dirt.  This  re- 
mained the  church  office  fur  about  two  years. .  .The  foundation  of  the  council- 
house  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  then  the  first  story  put  up.'  WelW 
Narr.,  MS.,  41-2.  BuUt  by  tithing.  Nist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  65.  At  a 
meeting  held  Oct.  1,  1848,  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  council-house,  and  on 
the  7th  of  November  masons  commenced  laying  the  foundation.  Utah  Eariy 
Records,  MS.,  36,  38. 

^'  Linforth  gives  its  dimensions  at  126  ft  by  64,  and  states  that  the  roof 
was  arched,  without  beinff  supported  by  pillars.  Rouit  from  Liverpool,  109. 
In  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  125,  127,  it  is  stated  that  the  dimensions  were 
120  by  60  ft,  and  that  work  was  begun  May  2l8t.  See  also  Deseret  Newt, 
May  17,  1851;  The  Mormons  at  Home,  112-13,  147-9;  Bwrton's  CUy  of  the 
Saints,  270. 

'^  At  a  general  conference,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  related  in  the 
Contributor,  ii.  333.  The  conferonoe  lasted  several  days,  and  at  its  conclusion 
a  collection  waa  made  to  provide  funds  for  a  sacramental  service,  $149  being 
given  in  coin,  together  with  several  pounds'  weight  of  silver  watch-cases, 
spoons,  rings,  and  ornaments.  From  the  silver,  cups  were  made,  which  an 
still  in  use  at  the  tabernacle. 
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ing  its  construction,  the  saints  in  every  part  of  the 
world  were  urged  to  self-denial,  and  it  was  voted  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  snuff,  and  tobacco, 
the  sums  thus  saved  to  be  also  used  for  the  building 
of  the  temple,  which  was  to  stand  on  the  same  block. 
The  latter  was  to  be  built  of  stone  quarried  in  the 
mountains,  and  a  railroad  from  temple  block  to  the 
quarry  was  chartered  for  the  conveyance  of  building 
material. 

Adjoining  the  tabernacle  was  the  bowery,  100  by 
60  feet,  made  of  posts  and  boarding,  completed  three 
or  four  years  later,  and  large  enough  to  contain  8,000 
people,  a  temporary  structure  having  been  erected  in 
1848.  Among  other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the 
tithing  oflSce,  the  social  hall,  and  the  seventies'  hall  of 
science.  Several  bridges  were  also  built,  which  were 
paid  for  by  the  one  per  centum  property  tax.^ 

Thus  at  the  western  base  of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains was  laid  out  the  city  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  its 
buildings  being  distributed  over  a  greater  area  than 
that  on  which  stood,  in  1850,  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis of  the  United  States."  Its  site  was  on  a  slope, 
barely  perceptible  except  toward  the  north,  where  it 
was  enclosed  by  the  Wasatch  Kange  and  a  spur  trend- 
ing to  the  westward.  Resting  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  it  was  watered  by  several  creeks;  a  canal, 
twelve  miles  long,  crossing  three  streams,  being  pro- 
posed to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Big  Cottonwood 
to  the  farm-lands  south  of  the  city;  and  through 
each  street  flowed  a  rivulet  of  pure  water,  which  was 
thence  diverted  into  the  garden  plats. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1849,  was  held  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers.*^    At  day- 

^' Resolved  that  a  tax  of  one  per  ct  per  aimam  be  assessed  on  property  to 
repair  public  highways.  ll'viL  B,  Y<mng,  MS.,  1849,  5. 

>»  Kane's  The  Atoiinon»,  74;  New  York  Tribune,  Oct.  7,  1849. 

*>The  4th  and  24th  of  July  were  at  first  celebrated  together,  but  on  t\ie 
Utter  date  because  bread  and  vesetables  were  more  plentiful  at  the  end  of  thii 
monUi  than  at  the  beginning.  Utah  Early  Becords,  MS.,  9U 
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break  cannon  were  fired  and  bands  of  music  passed 
through  the  city,  arousing  the  citizens  for  the  great 
events  of  the  day.  A  flag  brought  from  Nauvoo  was 
prominently  displayed,  and  a  larger  flag  was  hoisted 
from  the  liberty-pole.  A  procession  was  formed  of 
voung  men  and  maidens,  who  in  appropriate  costumes, 
bearing  banners  and  singing,  escorted  ferigham  to  the 
bowery.  They  were  received  with  shouts  of  "Ho- 
sanna  to  Grod  and  the  Lambl"  While  the  governor 
and  the  church  dignitaries  were  passing  down  the  aisle 
cheers  and  shouts  of  "  Hail  to  the  governor  of  Des- 
eretl"  greeted  them  on  every  sida  The  declaration 
of  independence  and  the  constitution  were  then  read, 
followed  by  patriotic  addresses.  The  procession  was 
then  re-formed  and  marched  to  the  feast  served  on 
tables  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  length.  "The  tables 
were  heavily  loaded,'*  says  Brigham,  "with  all  the  lux- 
uries of  field  and  garden,  and  with  nearly  all  the  vege- 
tables of  the  world;  the  seats  were  filled  and  refilled 
by  a  people  who  had  been  deprived  of  those  luxuries 
for  years,  and  they  welcomed  to  their  table  every 
stranger  within  their  border."*^  A  greater  variety 
was  provided,  as  the  saints  had  exchanged  for  many 
luxuries  their  flour,  butter,  potatoes,  and  other  pro- 
duce, with  passing  emigrants. 

Not  only  on  the  pioneer  anniversary  but  on  the 
4th  of  July,^  at  christmas  week,  and  on  other  occa- 

si  *The  hospitalities,  of  the  occasion  were  not  confined  to  the  saints  alone, 
bat  included  several  hundreds  of  CaHfomia  emigrants  who  had  stopped  to 
recruit,  as  well  as  threescore  Indians, '  says  Eliza  Snow.  See  Snow*«  Biographvj 
95-107,  for  description  of  the  celebration;  also  Kane*B  The  Mormowt,  BOA; 
Hist,  B.  Young,  MS.,  lOS-116, 143;  Mrs  Home's  MigratUma,  MS.,  30;  Froniier 
Guardian,  Sept.  19, 1849.  After  dinner  four  and  twenty  toasts  were  drank,  fol- 
lowed by  volunteer  toasts.  President  Younff  declared  that  he  never  saw  sach 
a  dinner  in  his  life.  One  of  the  elders  remarled  that  'it  was  almost  a  marvel- 
lous thing  that  everybody  was  satisfied,  and . . .  not  an  oath  was  uttered,  not  a 
man  intoxicated,  not  a  jar  or  disturbance  occurred  to  mar  the  union,  peace, 
and  harmony  of  the  dav.'  Frontier  Guardian,  Sept.  19,  1849.  Amonff  the 
guests  was  the  Indian  chief  Walker,  who,  accompanied  by  Soweite,  chief  <^ 
the  Utahs,  and  several  hundred  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  had  vis- 
ited the  city  in  Sept.  1848.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  33. 

"  For  a  description  of  4th  of  July  festivities,  see  FronHer  Ouardtan,  July 
10,  1850,  Oct  3.  1851;  Deserei  News,  July  12,  1851,  July  10,  1862;  8.  L.  C. 
Contributor,  ii.  271. 
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Bions  festivities  were  held.*  Sometimes  the  guests 
contributed  toward  the  expense  of  the  entertainment, 
the  amount  that  each  one  was  expected  to  pay  being 
stated  on  the  card  of  invitation.** 

In  winter,  theatrical  peribrmances  were  given  bv 
the  Deseret  Dramatic  Association  at  the  social  hall, 
and  in  summer  at  the  bowery,  the  parts  being  well 
sustained  and  the  orchestra  and  decorations  well  ap- 
pointed.** At  the  former,  private  parties  were  given 
when  the  gathering  was  too  large  for  the  residence  of 
the  host;  m  the  basement  were  appliances  for  cooking, 
and  adjoining  was  a  dining-room  with  seats  and  tables 
sufficient  for  three  hundred  persons.  All  entertain- 
ments were  opened  with  prayer;  then  came  dancing, 
songs,  and  music,  followed  by  supper,  the  guests  being 
dismissed  with  a  benediction  at  an  early  hour. 

The  public  festivities  of  the  Mormons  were  always 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  church,  and  none 
were  allowed  to  join  in  them  who  were  not  in  good 
standing.  To  smg,  dance,  and  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  was  regarded  almost  as  a  religious  duty,  but 
only  those  must  rejoice  whose  hearts  were  pure  and 
whose  hands  were  clean.  Thus,  toward  christmas  of 
this  year,  1849,  regulations  were  issued  by  the  high 
council  for  the  observance  of  the  approaching  holi- 
days. They  were  to  commence  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember and  last  until  the  council  should  declare  them 
at  an  end,  officers  being  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
dances.     No  person  who  had  been  disfellowshipped 

"The-christmas  festival  of  1851  is  described  in  the  Deseret  New,  Jan. 
24,  1852.  '  On  the  24th/  writes  Brigham  in  regwrd  to  another  occasion,  *  I  in- 
vited the  wives  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  other  elders  who  were  on  missions, 
with  a  nomber  of  my  relatives,  to  dine  at  my  house.  Seventy  ladies  sat  down 
at  the  first  table.  I  employed  &ye  sleighs  to  collect  the  company;  the  day 
was  stormy;  near  my  house  the  snow  drifted  three  feet  deep.'  Hist,  B,  Young, 
MS.,  1850,  2. 

**  Contributions  were  often  made  in  the  shape  of  eatables,  and  an  in-door 
picnic  extemporized.  FerrU*  Utah  and  the  Mormcna,  306. 

^  In  May  1851,  the  second  act  of  '  Eobert  Macaire'  was  performed  at  the 
bowery,  the  performance  concluding  with  the  farce  of  '  The  Dead  Shot.'  Con- 
tributor,  ii  271. 
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or  excommunicated  was  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the 
dance.  Those  who  had  sold  liquor  for  gain,  thereby 
corrupting  the  morals  of  society,  were  also  disquali- 
fied. All  friends  and  well-wishers  to  society,  all  who 
remembered  the  poor  and  needy,*  were  invited  to 
participate,  though  not  members  of  the  church.  But 
declares  the  council :  '*  Woe  unto  them  that  dance  with 
guile  and  malice  in  their  hearts  toward  their  neigh- 
bor! Woe  unto  them  that  have  secretly  injured  their 
neighbor  or  his  or  her  property  1  Woe  unto  them 
that  are  ministers  of  disorder  and  of  evill  If  these 
shall  go  forth  in  the  dance  without  confessing  aod 
forsaking  their  guilt,  the  faith  of  the  council  is  tiiat 
thev  seal  their  doom  by  it" 

After  their  festivities  the  people  returned,  each  to 
his  calling,  with  renewed  zest  It  was  an  article  of 
faith  among  them  that  labor  was  honorable,  and  all 
who  were  not  missionaries  were  expected  to  do  their 
part.  By  revelation,  Joseph  Smith  was  released  from 
this  obligation,  but  Brigham  Young  worked  as  a  car- 
penter in  his  own  mills.  Labor  was  regarded  as  a 
duty  no  less  than  prayer  or  temple  service,  each  one 
working  with  his  hands  at  whatsoever  he  found  to 
do,  and  cheerfully  contributing  his  tithes  toward  the 
church  revenues,  which  were  expended  for  public  im- 

f)rovements,  for  the  support  of  missions,  and  the  re- 
ief  of  the  sick  and  destitute.*' 

^ '  Bring  all  your  tithes  and  offerings  to  the  proper  place  for  the  poor, 
that  there  be  none  hongiy  among  us,  and  let  the  poor  rejoice;  and  then  yon 
may  rejoice  in  the  dance  to  your  heart's  content.^  Regolationfl  of  the  ffigh 
Coancil,  in  Frontier  Owardian,  Nov.  28, 1849.  Brigham,  in  an  address  at  the 
state-house  in  1852,  at  a  partr^  given  to  the  legislature,  said:  'I  want  it 
distinctly  understood  that  fiddling  and  dancing  are  no  part  of  our  worship. 
My  mind  labors  like  a  man  logging.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  am  fond  of 
these  pastimes;  thev  give  me  a  ^rivileffe  to  throw  evervthins  off  and  shake 
myself,  that  my  body  may  exercise  and  my  mind  rest.'  And  again:  'This 
compauy  is  controlled  like  the  ship  by  the  rudder  in  a  gentle  breeze,  that  can 
be  turned  hither  and  thither  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  him  who  com- 
mands.' Hist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1852,  22. 

*^  Of8hau»en*«  Momumen^  164-5.  On  July  28, 1850,  the  president  writes  to 
Orson  Hyde,  then  at  Kanesville.  'Our  celebration  was  well  attended.  It  is 
a  general  time  of  health  with  the  saints,  and  peace  and  plenty  of  hard  work, 
as  every  one  has  been  so  busy  that  they  can  hardly  ^t  time  to  eat  or  sleep. 
You  speak  about  hurry  and  bustle  at  Kanesville;  but  if  you  were  here,  to  see, 
feel,  and  realize  the  burdens,  labors,  and  responsibilities,  which  are  daily. 
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Among  the  causes  that  led  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Utah  at  this  period  was  the  migration  of 
gold-seekers  to  California.  Hundreds  of  emigrants, 
turning  aside  to  Salt  Lake  City,  wearied  and  dis- 
pirited, their  cattle  worn  out  and  their  wagons  broken, 
were  glad  to  exchange  them,  together  with  their  tools, 
household  furniture,  and  spare  clothing,  for  provisions 
and  pack  animals  at  very  low  rates."*  Many  were 
glad  to  remain  during  winter,  and  work  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Though  reports  were  freely  circulated  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  as  a  rule 
they  were  kindly  treated,  and  not  a  few  abandoned 
their  search  for  gold  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
saints.^ 

The  arrival  in  November  of  the  first  pack-mule  train 
from  Califomia,  laden  with  many  luxuries  and  neces- 
sities, was  an  important  event.  The  people  formed 
in  line,  waiting  hours  for  their  turn  to  buy  the  limited 
amount  allowed.^    When  a  sack  of  potatoes  was 

hourly,  momentarily,  rolling,  piling,  tnmblinff,  and  thundering  npon  na,  yon 
wonld  at  leaat  concmde  that  thero  was  no  danger  of  our  getting  the  sout 
from  idleness  or  too  mnch  jollity/  Ihmtier  Ouardian,  Sept.  18,  1850.  Men- 
tion  of  cholera  on  the  Missiasippi  and  Missouri  rivers  in  the  spring  of  1849  is 
made  by  Bri^ham.  'Many  Mormon  brethren  and  sisters  emiffrating  on  those 
rivers  died;  00  died  goinff  from  St  Louis  to  Kanesville,  most^  from  England 
and  Wales,  nnder  Ci^t.  Dan.  Jones.'  Hist,  B.  Y<mmg,  MS.,  1849,  85. 

**  Horses,  harnesses,  carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  were  bonght of  eager  emigrantr 
at  one  fifth  of  their  cost  in  the  states.  Utah  Eativ  Records,  MS.,  113. 

"  In  the  aatomn  of  1849  many  emigrants,  while  resting  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
wrote  letters  to  their  friends,  in  which  they  acknowledged  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  shown  them  by  the  saints.  Extracts  from  these  letters  were  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  throaghout  the  states.  Gunnison,  The  Mormons,  65, 
savs:  '  Their  many  deeds  of  charity  to  the  sick  and  broken-down  gold-seekers 
all  speak  loudly  in  their  favor,  and  must  eventually  redound  to  &eir  praise.* 
See  also  Kane*s  The  Mormons,  76-7;  Stansbury*s  Expedition  to  O.  8,  Lake,  L 
134.  Li  March  1851,  numbers  of  emigrants  were  baptized,  and  most  of  them 
remained  in  Utah.  Id.,  128.  D.  J.  Staples,  who  remained  at  S.  L.  City  for 
two  or  three  weeks  with  a  Boston  party  bound  for  California  in  1840,  says: 
'The  Mormons  showed  their  kindness  in  every  nossible  way,  suppiving  all 
wants  and  taking  care  ol  the  sick.'  Incidents  ana  Inform,,  in  Cci,,  SfS.,  D. 
1-3.  See  also  Vaan  Dvke*s  Statement,  in  Id,,  1.  Among  later  instances  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  John  C.  Fremont,  who  with  nine  white  men  and  twelve 
Indians  arrived  at  Parowan  Jan.  7,  1854,  in  a  starving  condition.  He  wat 
supplied  with  provisions  and  fresh  animals,  setting  forth  eastward  on  the 


**  Brown  sugar  was  $1  a  lb. ;  and  everjrthing  else  in  proportion.  No  one 
was  allowed  more  than  one  pound  of  anythmg.  Mrs  Home*s  Migrations, 
M8.,  30. 
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brought  into  the  valley  in  the  spring,  they  were 
eagerly  bought  at  any  price.  From  four  small  ones, 
costing  fifty  cents,  was  obtained  a  bushel  of  good-sized 
potatoes  which  were  saved  for  seed. 

The  immigration  during  the  season  numbered  some 
1,400  souls,  who  were  added  to  the  settlers  in  the 
valley,"  and  who,  with  the  number  remaining  of 
those  originally  bound  for  California,  made  a  large 
population  to  clothe,  feed,  and  shelter. 

A  carrying  company  was  also  established**  in  De- 
cember for  the  purpose  of  conveying  passengers  and 
goods  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  gold  regions  of 
California.  In  their  prospectus,  the  proprietors  set 
forth  that,  residing  as  they  did  in  the  valley,  and  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  route,  they  could  provide 
fresh  animals  as  they  were  needed  and  save  the  loss 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  that  had  been 
incurred  by  former  parties  through  inexperience. 
For  passengers  to  Sutter's  Fort,  the  rate  was  $300,  of 
which  $200  must  be  paid  in  advance^  and  the  remain- 
der on  reaching  Salt  Lake  City.  For  freight,  the 
terms  were  $250  per  ton,  of  which  two  thirds  must 
also  be  paid  in  advance. 

A  small  company  under  Captain  Lamoreaux  left 
the  valley  for  Green  River,  and  there  established  a 
ferry  and  trading  post;  among  them  were  wagon- 
makers  and  blacksmiths,  whose  services  would  be  in- 
valuable. 

When  the  immigrants  of  this  year  arrived  in  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  many  of  them  were 

u  *  Onr  cattle  stampeded,  and  at  the  aoath  pan  of  tlie  Flatte  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  heayy  stonn,  in  which  70  animals  were  froeen.  We  made  oar 
journey  to  Salt  Lake  City,  1,034  miles,  in  145  days,  arriving  Oct.  27th.*  <?«ow 
A.  8mith*8  AutMog.,  in  TuUidge*a  Mag,,  July  1884.  The catfcleof  theCalifor- 
nia  Enterprise  Company,  under  Judffe  Thos  K.  Owen  of  IlL,  stampeded  near 
the  forks  of  the  Platte  and  ran  back  130  miles  in  about  26  hours;  they  were 
brought  alopg  by  Capt.  Allen  Taylor's  company,  which  reoeived  from  their 
owners  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  their  gratitade.  HiaL  B.  Yommfft 
MS.,  1849,  157-8. 

•*  Termed  the  Great  Salt  lake  Valley  Carrying  Company.  The  proprie- 
tors were  Sbadrach  Boundy,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  John  S.  Fullmer,  Geom 
D.  Grant,  and  Russell  Homer.  Utah  EaHy  Record*,  MS.,  101;  HitL  B. 
Young,  MS.,  1849,  168. 
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aliuost  destitute  of  clothing,**  bedding,  and  household 
furniture,  such  articles  as  they  possessed  having  been 
exchanged  for  food  during  their  journey.  In  1848 
it  had  been  prophesied  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  that  the 
commodities,  known  among  the  brethren  as  'states 
goods,'  would  be  as  cheap  in  Salt  Lake  City  as  in  New 
York;  while  Brigham  Young,  soon  after  setting  forth 
from  Nauvoo,  had  made  a  similar  prediction,  declaring 
that  within  five  years  his  people  would  be  more  pros- 
perous than  they  had  ever  been.  Both  prophecies 
were  fulfilled,**  when,  during  the  first  years  of  the 
gold  fever,  company  after  company  came  pouring  into 
Utah,  which  might  now  be  termed  the  half-way  house 
of  the  nation.  Several  hundred  California-bound  emi- 
grants arrived  in  the  valley  in  1849,  too  late  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  on  the  northern  route,  and  proposed 
to  spend  the  winter  in  the  valley.  There  was  scarcely 
provision  enough  for  those  already  there,  and  as  Jeffer- 
son Hunt  of  the  battalion  offered  to  pilot  the  company 
over  the  southern  route,  they  decided  to  undertake 
the  trip,  and  started  on  the  8th  of  October,  arriving 
in  California  on  the  22d  of  December.**  On  the  1st 
of  December  nineteen  men  came  into  the  city  on 
foot,  nearly  famished,  having  been  two  days  making 
their  way  over  Big  Mountain.  Their  wagons  had 
been  left  on  Echo  Creek,  and  their  animals  at  Wil- 
low Springs,  where  the  snow,  they  said,  was  six  feet 
deep  on  a  level.  Though  many  of  these  adven- 
turers were  poor,  some  of  the  trains  were  loaded 
with  valuable  merchandise,  for  which  their  owners 

**  Piftrley  reUtes  that  during  1848  he  and  his  family  were  compelled  to  go 
barefooted  for  several  months,  reserving  their  Indian  moccasins  for  extra 
occasions.  AiUobiog,,  405. 

*^In  the  summer  of  1849,  almost  every  article  except  tea  and  coffee  sold  at 
60  per  cent  below  the  prices  ruling  in  eastern  cities,  frontier  Chuurdian,  Sept 
6,  1849. 

*^  *  The  company  became  dissatisfied  at  the  continued  southern  direction. 
At  Beaver  Oeek,  one  Gapt.  Smith  come  up  with  a  company  of  packers,  say- 
ing that  he  had  maps  and  charts  of  a  new  route,  called  Walker's  cut-off.  All 
the  packers  and  most  of  Gapt.  Hunter's  co.  joined  Smith.  After  wandering 
about  the  motmtains  for  a  time  many  turned  back  and  took  the  southern 
route,  while  Gapt.  Smith  and  a  few  others  struggled  through  and  arrived  in 
California  on  foot.'  Hitt.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  167. 
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expected  to  find  a  ready  market  on  reaching  their 
destination.  But  while  sojourning  in  the  valley,  news 
arrived  that  vessels  laden  with  similar  merchandise 
had  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  or  were  far  on  their 
way,  and  that  already  the  market  was  greatly  over- 
stocked.** The  emigrants  were  therefore  glad  to 
exchange  their  costly  outfits  and  their  trading  goods 
for  whatever  they  could  get  in  exchange,  a  single 
horse  or  a  mule,  with  a  small  stock  of  provisions,  be- 
ing sometimes  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  property 
that  had  cost  the  owner  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
cattle  thus  obtained  by  the  settlers,  in  barter,  after 
being  fattened  on  the  nutritious  grasses  of  the  valley, 
were  driven  to  California,  where  a  sure  and  profitable 
market  was  found. 

As  a  result  of  the  California-bound  migration,  there 
followed  an  enormous  advance  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, flour  selling  before  the  harvest  of  1850  at  one  dol- 
lar per  pound,  and  after  harvest  at  twenty-five  dollars 
per  cental.*'  Throughout  the  autumn  of  this  year  the 
grist-mills  were  run  to  their  utmost  capacity,  grinding 
wheat  for  the  passing  emigrants,  who  at  any  cost 
must  procure  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the  gold 
mines.  Some  other  articles  of  food  were  for  a  time 
equally  scarce,  sugar  selling  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
for  two  dollars;**  though  beef  was  plentiful,  and 
could  be  had  for  ten  cents  per  pound.**     It  is  probable, 

** '  ThoQBaadB  of  emijoprantB. . .  have  paaaed  through  Salt  Lake  Ci^  thia  aea- 
•on,  exchanging  domeatio  dothing,  wagona,  etc.,  for  hones  and  moles.'  HitL 
B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  143. 

^  Utah  Early  Becorda,  Ma,  112;  CoiUHbvtor,  ii.  240.  See  alao  F^vtUUr 
Guardian,  Sept  18, 1850,  where  is  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by  Bri^ham 
Younff  at  the  bowery,  S.  L.  City.  *  I  say  nnto  ytm,  farmers,  keep  your  wheat, 
for  I  foresee  if  yon  are  not  careful  starvation  will  be  on  our  heels.*  It  waa 
not  intended,  however,  that  food  should  be  withheld  from  the  destitute;  in 
another  address  from  Briffham,  published  in  the  same  paper,  we  read:  *  I  sav 
to  you,  latter-day  saints,  let  no  manffo  hungry  from  your  doors;  divide  with 
them  and  trust  in  Ood  for  more.'  'Emigrant^  don't  let  your  spirits  be  worn 
down;  and  shame  be  to  the  door  where  a  man  has  to  so  hungnr  away.' 

***  On  Nov.  21,  1849,  Mr  Vasquez  opened  a  store  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
met  with  ready  sale  for  his  su^r  at  this  rate.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  100. 

""Fuel  and  buildinff  material  were  costly,  firewood  being  worth,  in  1850, 
ten  dollars  per  cord,  adobe  bricks  a  dollar  a  hxmdred,  and  lumber  five  dollars 
the  hundred  feet  Two  vears  later,  'states  goods'  had  alao  become  scarce 
throughout  the  territory,  Unen  selling  for  20  to  30  cents  per  yard,  flannel  for 
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however,  that  these  rates  represent  the  prices  charged 
to  passing  emigrants^  for  at  this  period  the  wages  of 
laborers  did  not  exceed  $2  per  day,  and  of  (billed 
mechanics  $3.  The  saints  prided  themselves  upon 
their  honorable  dealings  with  these  strangers,  and 
the  moderate  prices  demanded,  though  frequently 
charged  with  swindling.*^  They  could  afford  to  part 
with  their  produce,  because  they  had  learned  to  dis- 
pense with  many  articles  which  among  other  com* 
munities  were  considered  necessariea  For  men  who 
had  fed  during  their  first  winter  in  the  valley  on  hides 
and  roots,  it  was  no  great  hardship  to  dispense  for  a 
season  with  a  portion  of  their  provisions,  their  grain, 
beef,  and  butter,  their  coffee  and  sugar,  in  return  for 
which  they  received  such  value. 

It  was  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  while  thou- 
sands of  California-bound  emigrants  were  passing 
each  year  through  the  Mormon  settlements,  the  saints 
should  themselves  entirely  escape  the  gold  fever.  In 
November  1848,  several  small  parties  of  the  battalion 
found  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  City,*^  some  of  them 
bringing  considerable  quantities  of  gold-dust,  which, 
as  they  relate,  had  come  into  their  possession  in  this 
wise. ' 

In  September  1847  about  forty  of  the  battalion 
men  arrived  at  Sutter's  Fort  in  search  of  employment 
and  were  hired  by  Sutter  to  dig  the  races  for  a  flour 
mill  about  six  miles  from  the  fort  and  for  a  saw-mill 
some  forty-five  miles  distant.**  The  latter  work  be- 
ing completed  in  January  1848,  and  the  frame  of  the 

80  to  40  cents,  prints  for  25  to  00  cents,  and  jeans  for  75  cents  to  $1.25;  while 
a  bottle  of  ink  coet  |2,  and  a  ream  of  writing-paper  $10  to  $12.  Detent  Nevm^ 
Nor.  6,  1852,  where  it  is  stated  that  on  some  classes  of  goods  traders  realized 
from  200  to  10,000  per  cent  profit. 

^ '  I  saved  straw  that  spring  and  braided  for^  hats ...  I  made  one  to  order 
and  sold  to  an  emigrant  at  the  nsnal  price,  $1.  He  was  snrprised  at  its  cheap- 
ness, but  in  all  our  dealings  with  emigrants  we  took  no  advantage  of  them. 
I  took  boarders  at  ^ve  or  six  dollars  a  week.*  Mra  Bichards*  Rem,^  MS.,  30. 

<'  others  liad  already  arrived  in  June  and  Sept.  of  this  year.  Utah  Early 
Records,  MS.,  30-1. 

*^  Their  pay  was  to  be  12|  cents  per  cubic  yard,  with  rations  and  free  pastara 
fbr  their  stock.  TyUr^a  HitL  Mormom  RaUaUon,  232. 
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building  erected,  water  was  turned  into  the  flame 
on  the  24th,  and  the  fall  being  considerable,  washed 
out  a  hole  near  the  base  of  the  mill  on  reaching  the 
tail-race,  whereupon  Marshall,  Sutter's  partner,  and 
superintendent  of  the  party,  examined  the  spot,  fear- 
ing that  the  water  would  undermine  the  foundations. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  observed  there  pieces  of  yel- 
low glistening  metal,  and  picking  up  a  handful  put 
them  in  his  pocket,  not  knowing  what  they  were,  and 
supposing  probably  that  he  had  found  nothing  more 
valuable  than  iron  pyrites. 

They  were  no  iron  pyrites,  however,  that  Marshall 
had  found,  but,  as  it  proved,  nuggets  of  gold,  the 
largest  of  them  being  worth  about  five  dollars.  The 
discovery  was  revealed  in  confidence  to  three  of  the 
saints,  who  unearthed  a  few  more  specimens,  and  soon 
afterward  removed  to  a  sand-bar  in  the  Sacramento 
river,  since  known  as  Mormon  Island.  Here  was  gold 
in  paving  quantities,  the  average  earnings  of  each 
man  being  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  day.  But 
though  dust  and  nuggets  were  freely  shown  to  the 
brethren,  there  were  few  who  would  believe  their 
senses,  and  for  weeks  the  matter  caused  no  excitement. 
At  length,  however,  the  secret  was  disclosed,  which 
soon  transformed  the  peaceful  valleys  of  California  into 
busy  raining  camps,  changing  as  if  by  magic  the  entire 
face  of  the  country.  How  throughout  the  settlements 
on  seaboard  and  on  river  the  merchant  abandoned  his 
wares,  the  lawyer  his  clients,  the  parson  his  flock,  the 
doctor  his  patients,  the  farmer  his  standing  grain — all 
making  one  mad  rush  for  the  gold-fields,  some  on 
horseback,  some  with  pack-mules,  some  with  wheel- 
barrows, some  with  costly  outfits,  and  some  with  no 
outfit  save  the  clothes  on  their  backs — ^is  fuUy  set  forth 
in  my  Hhtory  of  California. 

When  the  disbanded  soldiers  arrived  in  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  displayed  their  treasures, 
a  cry  was  raised  among  the  saints,  "To  California;  to 
the  land  of  Ophir  that  our  brethren  have  discovered!" 
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But  from  the  twelve  came  a  stem  rebuke.  "The 
true  use  of  gold  is  for  paving  streets,  covering  houses, 
and  making  culinary  dishes;  and  when  the  saints 
shall  have  preached  the  gospel,  raised  grain,  and  built 
up  cities  enough,  the  Lord  will  open  the  way  for  a 
supply  of  gold  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  peo- 
ple. Untu  then,  let  them  not  be  over-anxious,  for 
the  treasures  of  the  earth  are  in  the  Lord's  store- 
house, and  he  will  open  the  doors  thereof  when  and 
where  he  pleases."** 

President  John  Smith  wrote  to  the  saints  in  Cali- 
fornia in  March  1848,  urging  them  to  gather  at  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  'Hhat  they  might  share  in  the  bless- 
ings to  be  conferred  on  the  faithful;  and  warned  them 
against  settling  down  at  ease  in  California  with  an 
eye  and  a  half  upon  this  world  and  its  goods,  and 
half  an  eye  dimly  set  towards  Zion  on  account  of  the 
high  mountains  and  the  privations  to  be  endured  by 
the  saints." 

"If  we  were  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  dig  up 
chunks  of  gold,"  said  Brigham  to  the  returned 
battalion  on  the  1st  of  October,  1848,  "or  find  it  in 
the  valley,  it  would  ruin  us."  In  an  address  on  the 
sabbath  he  said:  "I  hope  the  gold  mines  will  be  no 
nearer  than  eight  hundred  miles.  •  .There  is  more 
delusion  and  the  people  are  more  perfectly  crazy  on 
this  continent  than  ever  before ...  If  you  elders  of? 
Israel  want  to  go  to  the  gold  mines,  go  and  be  damned. ! 
If  you  go,  I  would  not  give  a  picayune  to  keep  you;^ 
from  damnation."**  "I  advise  the  corrupt,  and  all 
who  want,  to  go  to  California  and  not  come  back,  for 
I  will  not  feUowship  them. .  .Prosperity  and  riches 
blunt  the  feelings  of  man.  If  the  people  were  united, 
I  would  send  men  to  get  the  gold  who  would  care  no 
more  about  it  than  the  dust  under  their  feet,  and 
then  we  would  gather  millions  into  the  church . . . 

'Second  General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  dated  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  12; 
1849,  in  ProfUier  Ouardian,  Deo.  26,  1849. 
**//«<.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  100-2,  123. 
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Some  men  don't  want  to  go  after  gold,  but  tbey  are 
the  very  men  to  go."** 

Thus  the  threatened  migration  was  stayed;  a  few 
companies  departed,^  and  were  asked  in  all  kindness 
never  to  return.  "If  they  have  a  golden  god  in  their 
hearts,**  said  Brigham,  "they  had  better  stay  were 
they  are."  But  the  majority  of  the  settlers  were 
well  content  to  abide  in  the  valley,  building  up  towns, 
planting  farms,  and  tending  stock  in  their  land  of 
promise. 

«0n  the  7th  of  Dacembor,  1848,  BridbMi  writes  in  hb  jonnuO:  'Some 
few  have  caught  the  gold  fever;  I  oonnauled  each,  and  all  the  Bainta,  to  re> 
main  in  the  Tallejrt  of  the  moontaina,  make  improrementa,  boild  comfit- 
able  honsee,  and  raiee  grain  ai^ainst  the  days  of  uunine  and  peatalence  with 
which  the  earth  would  be  visited.' 

^The  sold  fever  first  broke  oat  in  Jane  1848,  news  of  the  disoovery  be- 
ing brooght  hv  a  party  of  battalion  men  that  arrived  from  Califomia  in  tiiat 
month,  in  March  1849,  aboat  a  dozen  families  departed  or  were  preparing 
to  depart  for  the  mines.  In  March  1851,  about  520  of  the  saints  were  gath- 
ered at  Payson,  Utah  ooonty,  most  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  moving  to 
California.  Utah  Early  Becorch,  MS.,  31,  69,  122. 
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SBTTLEMENT  AND  OOCUPATION  OF  THB  OOUNTRY. 
1847-1852. 
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San  Bernardino  in  Cauvorhia. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847  one  Thomas  Grover  arrived 
with  his  family  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  twelve  miles 
north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  now  called  Centreville 
Creek.  His  intention  was  to  pasture  stock  for  the 
winter;  and  for  this  purpose  a  spot  was  chosen  where 
the  stream  spreading  over  the  surfistce  forms  plats  of 
meadow-lano,  the  soil  being  a  black,  gravelly  loam. 
Here  Grover,  joined  by  others  in  the  spring,  resolved 
to  remain,  though  in  the  neighborhood  were  encamped 
several  bands  of  Indians,  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  as  yet  there  was  no  white  settlement  north  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Land  was  ploughed  and  sown  in 
wheat  and  veg^bles,  the  crops  being  more  promising 
than  those  to  the  south*  But  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year  the  settlers  were  startled,  not  by  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  Utahs,  but  by  hordes  of  blade  monster 
crickets,  swarming  down  from  the  bench-lands,  as  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  bringing  destruction  on  field  and 

Sirden.     They  turned  out  to  do  battle  with  the  foe; 
tches  were  dug  around  the  grain-fidds,  and  the 
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water  of  the  stream  diverted  into  them,  while  men, 
women,  and  children,  armed  with  clubs,  checked  the 
advance  of  the  devouring  host.  Enough  of  the  crop 
was  saved  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  settlers,  and 
their  energy,  on  this  occasion,  coupled  with  a  supposed 
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miraculous  visitation  of  gulls,  probably  saved  a  fore- 
taste of  the  disaster  of  1848.^    A  site  for  a  town  was 

^  After  this  inddent  the  water  in  the  creek  b^n  to  fail,  thus  for  a  ttme 
preTentinff  the  growth  of  the  settlement.  In  18§0  there  was  a  good  flow  of 
water,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  forty  families,  with  their  orcharas,  ffM^«»^ 
and  farm  lands.  K.  T.  Porter,  in  Utah  Ske$ches,  MS.,  177. 
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surveyed  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  and  the  place  was 
namea  Centreville. 

Near  Centreville,  in  what  was  afterward  Davis 
county,  a  settlement  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1848 
by  Peregrine  Sessions,  the  place  being  call^  Boun- 
tiful* 

As  early  as  1841  the  countiy  round  where  the  city 
of  Ogden  was  laid  out  was  hela  as  a  Spanish  grant  by 
Miles  M.  Goodyear,  who  built  a  fort,  consisting  of  a 
stockade  and  a  few  log  houses,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Weber  and  Ogden  rivers.*  On  the  6th  of 
June,  1848,  James  Brown,  of  the  battalion,  coming 
from  California  with  $5,000,  mostly  in  gold-dust,  puir- 
ehased  the  tract  from  Groodyear.*  As  it  was  one  of 
the  most  fertile  spots  in  all  that  region,  grain  and 
vegetables  being  raised  in  abundance,  not  only  num- 
bers of  the  brethren  from  Salt  Lake  City,  but  after 
a  while  gentiles  from  the  western  states,  settled 
there.  In  August  1850  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C^ 
Kimball,  Orson  Hyde,  and  others  laid  out  the  city  of 
Ogden,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  river.*    The 

*  A  little  to  the  tcmth  of  Centreville  wm  a  small  Bettlemeot  which  at  firet 
went  bv  the  name  of  GaU'e  settlement,  afterward  taking  the  name  BonntifoL 
Utah  Early  Reecrda^  MS..  132.  In  8loan*9  Utah  OaanftUer,  130-1,  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  three  settlements  of  this  name — ^East,  West,  and  Sonth  Boon- 
tiful— West  Boontifal  being  settled  in  1848  by  James  Faokrell  and  his  fam- 
ily, Sonth  Boantifol  by  George  Meeyers  and  Edwin  Fa^  All  are  now  on 
the  line  of  the  Utah  C^tral  riulroad.  In  Jannanr  of  this  year  Sessions  also 
founded  a  settlement  which  bore  his  name,  aboat  15  miles  north  of  8.  L.  City. 
ffarriBon'$  CrU.  NoU§  on  Utah,  MS.,  45. 

'The  tract  is  described  as  commencing  at  the  month  of  Weber  Gallon, 
following  the  base  of  the  mountains  north  to  the  hot  springs,  thence  westward 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  to  a  point  opposite 
Weber  Cafion,  and  thence  to  the  point  of  beginning.  8ta^fordr$  Ogden  CUy, 
MS.«  1;  Riehardt^  Narr.,  MS.,  passim. 

*  Some  say  for  $1,950;  others  place  the  amount  at  98,000.  See  Bkhar^ 
Narr.,  MS.;  8tanford'$  Ogden  CUif,  MS. 

*  Utah  EaHy  ReeanU,  MS.,  112.  See  also  8.  L.  O,  C<mtrUmk>r,  iL  2401 
and  Deseret  New,  Sept.  7,  1850.  8taii^ord*s  Ogden  OUy,  MS.,  1-2.  The 
site  was  selected  as  early  as  Sept  1849,  on  the  south  side  of  the  G^en  Biver, 
at  the  point  of  bench-land  between  the  forks  of  the  Ogden  and  Weber  rivers, 
so  tiiat  water  from  both  streams  might  be  used  for  irrigation.  Utah  Early 
Records,  MS.,  94.  North  O^en,  formerly  called  Offden  Hole,  once  the  resoii 
of  a  noted  desperado,  was  laid  out  in  1851.  Amos  Maycock,  in  Utah  8hetche$, 
MS.,  114.  'Heber  0.  Kimball,  Willard  Richards,  J.  M.  Grant,  Brigham 
Tonng,  and  several  others  ascended  a  sand  hiU,  Sept.  Sd,  to  discover  the  best 
location  for  a  town,  which  we  finally  decided  shoud  be  on  the  aonth  bleu  itf 
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1)re8idedt  urged  the  people  to  move  at  once  to  their  city: 
ots,  and  to  build  for  themselves  substaotial  dwellings^ 
a  meeting-house,  and  a  school-house,  to  fence  their 
gardens  and  {dant  fruit-trees,  so  that  the  place  might 
become  a  permanent  settlement,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  a  log  struoture  was  finished,  which 
served  for  school  and  meeting  house,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  settlers  commenced  to  build  a  wall  for  pro- 
tection against  the  Indians,  completing  it  about  three 
years  later  at  a  cost  of  some  $40,000.  So  rapid  was 
the  growth  of  the  town,  that  in  1851  it  was  made  a 
stake  of  Zion,^  divided  into  wards,  and  incorporated 
by  act  of  l^slature.^ 

In  1848  Isaac  Morley  and  two  hundred  others  set- 
tled in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  San 
Pete* — ^particulars  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  a  stockade  was  built  and  log 
houses  erected  by  the  pioneer  settles  of  Utah  county, 
numbering  about  thirty  families,*®  near  the  Timpano- 
gos  or  Prove  Biver,  and  below  the  point  where  a  small 
creek  issuing  from  it  discharges  into  Lake  Utah.     To 

Ogdea. .  .A  dano«  mm  imtitated  ia  the  eveniiig.'  Bisl,  B.  Tmmg^  MS.,  1S49, 

^Baiaed  by  taxfttioo.  8ta^fwd^M  Ogckm  CU/y,  MS.,  4. 

^Of  vhioh  Lorin  FftnrwM  appointed  proBidanty  and  R.  Dana  and  Dbvid  B. 
DOlie  councillors.  /(/.,  3. 

'  The  first  monicipal  electum  was  held  on  Oct.  23d»  Fkrr  being  chosen  mayor, 
€Klbert  Belnap  marshal,  David  Moore  recorder,  and  William  Gritchellow  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  Four  aldermen  and  twelve  oooncillors  were  also  elected. 
M,  4.  According  to  the  statement  of  John  Brown,  a  resident  of  Ogden  in 
1884,  there  were  100  ftmiilies  in  Ogden  in  1852.  Brown,  a  native  of  Yoric- 
shire,  England,  came  to  Winter  Qwters  in  1849,  remained  in  the  church  for 
81  years,  and  was  then  cutoff  at  hit  own  request.  In  1883  he  was  the  propri- 
etor of  the  hotel  which  bears  his  name.  Two  miles  nortii  of  Osden  a  settle- 
ment named  Lynne  waa  formed  in  184d.  8taf\ford*$  Weber  Co.t  MS.,  1.  Near 
Lynne  a  few  fiunilies  formed  a  settlement  named  SlaterviUe  in  1852-3,  but 
on  account  of  troubles  with  Indians,  moved  into  Lrnne  in  1854.  Id,,  3.  Eight 
miles  south-east  of  Ogden,  at  the  mouth  of  Weber  Cafion,  on  tiie  line  of  the  rail- 
way, a  small  settlement  named  Easton  was  formed  in  1852,  a  branch  of  the 
church  organized,  and  A.  Wadsworth  a[|pointed  bishop.  Three  miles  north- 
west of  Ogden  a  settlement  named  MarriotsvUle  was  formed  in  1850  by  three 
families.  The  neighborhood  was  infested  with  w(dves  and  bean,  and  near  by 
were  the  lodges  of  200  Indian  warriors.  Id,,  10. 

*  So  called  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief.  Biekarda*  Narr,,  MS.,  66. 

^  Under  the  leadership  of  John  and  Isaao  Higbee  and  Jeffianon  Hunt  ol 
the  battalion.  Albert  Jones,  in  CT^toA  iSi»(eAei,  m,  M. 
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this  settlement  was  given  the  name  of  Fort  Utah. 
Within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  stockade  was  a 
mound,  the  top  of  which  was  levelled^  and  on  a  plat- 
form built  thereon  were  mounted  several  twelve- 
Emnders  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Indians, 
ut  the  Indians  were  not  to  be  thus  intimidated.  In 
the  autumn  they  began  to  steal  the  grain  and  cattle 
of  the  white  men,  and  one  of  their  nutnber  being  killed 
while  in  the  act  of  pilfering,  hostilities  broke  out  and 
the  fort  was  soon  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Indeed^  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  had 
begun  to  show  itself  the  previous  year.  Vasquez  and 
Bridger  wrote  to  Brigham  on  the  17th  of  April,  1849, 
that  the  Utes  were  badly  di^osed  toward  Americans, 
and  that  chiefs  Elk  and  Walker  were  ui^n^  the  Utes 
to  attack  the  settlements  in  Utah  valley.  The 
brethren  were  advised  to  protect  themselves,  but 
if  the  Indians  were  friendly,  to  teach  them  to  raise 
grain,  and  "order  them  to  quit  stealing."  Brigham 
was  persuaded  that  Bridger  was  his  enemy,  and  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  he  and  the  other  moun- 
taineers were  responsible  for  all  the  Indian  trouble, 
and  that  he  was  watching  every  movement  of  the 
Mormons  and  reporting  to  Thomas  H.  Benton  at 
Washington.*^  Alexander  Williams  and  D.  B.  Hunt- 
ington were  empowered  by  the  council  to  trade  ex- 
clusively with  the  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  community. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1850,  Isaac  Higbee,  of 
Fort  Utah,  reported  at  Salt  Lake  that  the  Indians 
of  Utah  Valley  had  stolen  fifty  or  sixty  head  of  cattle 
or  horses,  threatening  further  depredations,  and  asked 
permission  to  chastise  them,  which  was  granted.  Gren^ 
eral  Daniel  H.  Wells  then  called  for  volunteers  from 
the  militia,  and  on  the  4th  of  February  Captain 
George  D.  Grant  started  with  a  company  for  Utah 
Fort,  followed  soon  after  by  Major  Andrew  Lytle. 

'*  'I  belieTe  that  old  Brid^^  is  death  on  ns,  and  if  he  knew  that  400,000 
Indians  were  coming  against  ns,  and  any  man  were  to  let  us  know,  he  would 
cnt  his  throat. .  .His  letter  is  all  bubble  and  froth. .  .Vasquez  is  a  different 
tort  of  man.'  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  77. 
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The  Indians  were  attacked  on  the  Sth,  and  took 
refuge  in  a  W  house,  whence  they  were  dislodged 
next  day,  and  driven  into  the  thicket  along  the  Frovo 
River.  In  this  encounter  Joseph  H^bee  was  killed, 
and  Alexander  Williams,  Samuel  Jxeams,  Albert 
Miles,  Jabez  Nowland,  and  two  men  named  Orr  and 
Stevens  were  wounded. 

On  the  11th  the  Indians  fled  from  the  thicket  to 
Rock  Cafion,  whither  the  volunteers  pursued  them; 
but  failing  to  find  them,  the  white  men  proceeded  to 
the  west  and  south  sides  of  Utah  Lake,  and  shot  all 
thev  could  find  there. 

Duringthe  expedition  twenty-seven  warriors  were 
killed.  The  women  and  children  threw  themselves 
upon  the  settlers  for  protection  and  support,  and  were 
fed  and  cared  for  in  Salt  Lake  Citv  until  spring. 
Thus  Utah  Valley  was  entirely  rid  of  hostile  Indiana 
Until  1852  there  was  no  further  trouble  with  them 
of  a  serious  nature;^'  and  thus  ended  the  first  Indian 
war  of  Utah,  which  like  all  the  others  was  rather  a 
tame  afl&ir.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  Mormons  to 
convert  the  Indians,  who  were  their  brethren,  and  not 
to  kill  them. 

Later  in  the  year  was  founded  the  city  of  Provo," 
somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Utah,  near  the 
western  base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  on  a  site 
where  timber  and  pasture  were  abundant,^^  and  where 
the  gradual  fall  of  the  Timpanogos  affords  excellent 
water-power.  In  March  1851  it  was  organized  as  a 
stake  of  Zion.  The  settlement  was  pudied  forward 
with  the  energy  characteristic  of  the  settlers.  Be- 
fore the  dose  of  1850  more  than  twenty  dwellings 

^*'I  WM  ordered  not  to  leave  that  Talley  QDtil  efenrliidiMi  was  oot  of  it* 
WtOi  Narr,,  MS.,  45-d. 

>*  At  a  general  ocmferenoe  of  the  dinroh,  held  in  October  1849^  it  was 
ordered  that  a  city  be  laid  oat  in  the  Utah  Valley*  and  called  Provo.  Utah 
Early  Records,  MS.,  97. 

>«  A  heaTV  growth  of  cotton-wood  and  box-elder  eorered  tiie  riTer  bottom, 
with  a  large  belt  of  cedar  extending  some  fonr  milea  north  from  the  river 
and  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  BonchgrMi  waa  very  plentifiiL  Albect 
Jones,  in  Utah  Sketches,  Ma,  6S. 
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liad  been  completed;^*  and  before  the  end  of  1851 
the  place  bec^n  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  town, 
among  the  buildings  in  course  of  erection  being  a 
flouring-mill  and  two  hotels;  manufactures  were 
started;  all  were  busy  the  livelong  day  at  farm  or 
workshop,  and  in  the  evening,  writes  Elder  Isaac 
Higbee,  in  February  1852,  "We  have  on  Monday 
singing-school,  on  Tuesday  lyceum,  on  Wednesday 
seventies'  meeting,  on  Thursday  prayer-meeting,  on 
Friday  spelling-school,  and  on  Satur(iay  the  meeting 
of  the  lesser  priesthood.*'** 

On  Dry  Creek,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Utah  and  about 
sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Provo,  a  settlement  was 
formed  in  1851,  named  Evansville.^^  The  neighbor- 
ing lands  were  surveyed  in  lots  of  forty  acres,  and  to 
each  new  settler  as  he  arrived  was  given  a  plat  of  this 
size  until  the  tract  was  exhausted  The  sod  was  rich; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  northern  part  of  Utah 
county,  water  was  scarce.  A  supply  was  obtained  by 
diverting  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  American  Fork 
creek,*^  and  thereafber  the  afiairs  of  the  settlement 
prosi>ered  so  rapidly  that,  in  February  1852,  the  place 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Lehi,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  written,  Lehigh. 

South-east  of  Lehi,  on  a  plain  about  three  miles 
east  of  Lake  Utah,  was  founded,  in  1850,  a  settle- 

^Deaeret  New$^  Jtn.  24,  1852.  Bom  B.  Bogen  tailt  the  first  adobe 
hooM  in  1851.  Albert  Jonea,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  5J.  A  lai^  boUding 
was  erected  in  1852  lor  George  A.  Smith,  the  prophets  cooain,  then  president 
of  Utah  00.  stake.  It  was  afterward  nsed  as  a  school-house  and  known  as 
the  seminary.  In  1851  an  adobe  wall  was  commenced,  14  feet  in  hei^t 
and  fonr  feet  at  the  base.  Three  sides  of  it,  with  bastions,  port-holes,  and 
gates,  were  completed  in  1855,  the  finished  length  beinff  then  two  and  a  half 
miles.  A  portion  of  this  wall  remained  in  1880.  JtL,  57.  These  walls 
were  boilt  abont  seTsral  of  the  settlements.  'It  was  nsnal  for  onr  people 
to  protect  themselTes  by  building  what  we  call  a  fort— a  place  the  people 
oomd  get  into  in  the  event  of  a  raid.  Our  waU  was  a  kmd  of  concrete. 
In  Mount  Pleasant  their  waUs  were  boilt  of  cobble  rook,  parts  of  whidi 
are  now  standing.  At  that  place  they  put  a  grist-mill  inside,  so  the  Indians 
oonldnt  ent  them  off.  At  Kephi  the  Indians  did  cut  them  off  from  their 
grist-milL'  WelU  Narr.,  MS.,  60. 

^UMM\siDe9arttNe»$,  Feb.  21, 1852. 

^  A  few  houses  were  bnilt  on  an  adjacent  site  by  DftTid  Savaffs  andotiMC* 
fe  1850.  DaTidSTans,  in  Utah  Shetehes,  MS..  87. 

^By  a  ditch  ssren  miles  in  length. 
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inent  first  knowti  as  Battle  Creek,  and  afterward  tolledi 
Pleasant  Grove.  It  was  here  that  the  first  engage- 
ment with  the  natives  occurred.  Captain  Scott  with 
a  band  of  thirty  or  forty  men  started  south  in  pursuit 
of  Indians  who  had  stolen  fourteen  horses  from  Orr's 
herd,  on  Wilson  Creek,  in  Utah  Valley,  and  several 
cattle  from  Tooele  Valley.  The  band  was  found  en- 
camped on  a  creek  in  the  midst  of  willows  and  dense 
brushwood  in  a  deep  ravine.  After  a  desultory  fight 
of  three  or  four  hours,  four  Indians  were  killed,  but 
none  of  the  settlera  As  was  their  custom,  the  women 
and  children  of  the  slain  followed  the  victorious  party 
to  their  camp.^ 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Pleasant  Grove  were  good 
farming  land,  good  range  for  stock,  and  water-power, 
inducements  which  quickly  attracted  emigrants,  and 
caused  the  place  to  thrive  rapidly.  In  1853  the  pres- 
ent site  was  laid  out,^  and  to  this  spot  were  transferred, 
on  July  24th  of  that  year,  the  effects  of  the  commu- 
nity, then  numbering  seventy-five  familiea 

Between  Lehi  and  Pleasant  Grove  the  village  of 
American  Fork  was  founded  in  1850,  on  a  site  where 
were  farming  and  grazing  land  of  fair  quality,  a  little 
timber,  springs  of  fresh  water,  and  a  stream  that  could 
be  easily  diverted  for  purposes  of  irrigation.^ 

About  twenty  miles  south  of  Prove  the  settiement 
of  Payson  was  laid  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Peteetneet 
Creek;"  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Payson  was 
founded  a  village  named  Palmyra,  containing,  at  the 
close  of  1 852,  fifty  families;  and  in  1851,  on  Ssdt  Creek, 

^Hi$l.  S.  Young,  Ma,  1849,  24-6;  John  Brown,  in  Utah  Shetdkes,  MS.» 
80.  The  first  Indittn  troable  was  a  litUe  skinnish  between  some  sheep-herden 
and  Indians.   WelU*  Narr,,  MS.,  43. 

*^By  George  A.  Smith  and  Ezra  T.  Benscm. 

'^  The  site  was  laid  out  by  George  A.  Smith,  assisted  by  L.  B.  Harrington* 
Aiza  Adams,  Stephen  Chipman,  William  Greenwood,  and  Stephen  Mott  A. 
J.  Stewart  was  the  surveyor.  The  first  house  was  built  by  Adams  and  Chip- 
man  in  1850;  the  first  grist-mill  by  Adams  in  1851;  and  the  first  store  was 
opened  by  Thomas  McKenzie  in  the  same  year.  L.  E.  Harrington,  in  Utah 
Shetches,  MS.,  121. 

''The  first  settlers  were  James  Pace,  Andrew  Jackson  Stewart^  and  Joh^ 
C.  Searle.  Joseph  S.  Tanner,  in  Utah  Sketchu,  MS.,  3. 
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twenty-five  miles  to  the  south,  the  site  of  Nephi,  in 
Joab  county,  was  first  occupied  by  Joseph  L.  Hey- 
wood.  Nephi  was  surveyed  in  the  autumn  of  1852, 
the  spot  being  selected  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  con- 
venienca  A  fort  was  afterward  built,  surrounded  by 
a  wall  twelve  feet  in  height  and  six  feet  at  the  base.^ 
Through  this  town  passed  the  old  California  or  southr 
ern  road  made  by  the  pioneers  in  1849;  and  here,  in 
cabins  built  of  mud  and  willows,  lived,  at  the  close  of 
1852,  more  than  forty  families.^ 

I  have  mentioned  that  Isaac  Morley  with  two 
hundred  settlers  went  into  the  San  Pete  country  in 
1848.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1849,  a  council  was  held 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  at  which  were  present  a  Ute  chief 
named  Walker,**  and  twelve  of  his  tribe.  After  the 
pipe  of  peace  had  been  passed  around.  Walker  declared 
himself  a  friend  of  the  settlers,  and  asked  their  sacheni 
to  send  a  party  southward  to  the  valley  of  San  Pete, 
where  they  might  teach  his  people  how  to  build  and 
farm.  "Within  six  moons,'  answered  Brigham,  "I 
will  send  you  a  company."  In  the  spring  of  this 
year  the  party  sent  to  explore  this  vallev  h^  already 
selected  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Manti,  on  a 
branch,  of  the  San  Pete  Creek,  though  there  was  little 
in  the  neighborhood  to  invite  the  settler,  sage  brush 
and  rabbit  brush,  the  red  man  and  the  coyote,  being 

^  Its  length  was  420  rods*  and  its  cost  $8,400.  Portions  of  it  remained  in 
1880.  Geo.  Teaadale,  in  Id.,  111. 

^  The  first  settler  was  l^oth^  B.  Foote,  who.  with  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, took  up  his  abode  in  this  neighborhood  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  joined  by  seven  other  families.  Id,,  107;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  1852,  35  additional  families  settled  at  Nephi.  Dtterti  News, 
Dec.  11,  1852. 

^  'Walker  was  the  chief  of  the  Ute  Indians. .  .Uinta  was  the  great  chief 
of  this  r^on,  and  Ora  was  the  head  chief  of  the  Ute  nation. .  .Walker's  head- 
quarters were  the  Sevier,  generally;  he  would  pay  a  visit  to  San  Pete  once  a 
vear.'  WelU*  Narr.,  MS.,  43,  56.  'Walkerused  to£;ointo  Calif omia  to  steal 
horses;  had  a  place  of  concealment  among  the  mountains.  At  one  time,  while 
there,  people  were  so  incensed  that  they  turned  out  to  capture  him  and  his 
band.  In  the  dead  of  night  he  quietly  tookposseseion  of  their  horses  and 
trappings  and  came  into  Utah  triumphant.  He  would  boast  of  his  proceed- 
ings some  time  later.  He  never  brought  stolen  goods  into  the  settLaments, 
but  secreted  them  among  his  people.'  Utah  Notes,  MS.,  8. 
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the  principal  features.  In  November  the  town  wak 
laid  out.^  The  name  of  Manti  was  suggested  by 
Brigham,  who  declared  that  on  this  spot  should  be 
raised  one  of  the  cities  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Mor- 
mon, and  here  he  built  with  his  own  hands  an  adobe 
house,  which  in  1883  was  still  pointed  out  to  visitors 
as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place.*' 

On  Chalk  Creek,  in  Pahvan  Valley,  south-west  of 
Manti  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  a  site  was  chosen  by  Brigham,  in  October 
1851,  for  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  named  Fill- 
more, in  honor  of  the  president."  During  1852  the 
foundations  of  the  state-house  were  laid,  and  many 
private  buildings  erected,  the  settlement  numbering 
about  seventy  families  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849,  John  Rowberry,  Cyrus 
Tolman,  and  others  set  forth  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
explore  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  in 
search  of  grazing  lands  whereon  to  pasture  their 
stock.  Crossing  the  mountain  range  which  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  Cedar  and  Jordan  valleys,* 
they  discovered  a  spot  where  grass,  timber,  and  water 
were  abundant,  and  encamped  for  the  winter  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  now  called  Emi^ant  Ca&on  creek. 
Returning  in  the  spring,  they  made  their  report  to 
Brigham,  who  recommended  them  to  form  a  settle- 
ment in  that  neighborhood.  To  this  the  men  con- 
sented.    "By  what  name  will  you  call  it?"  asked  the 

M  Including  110  blocks,  each  26  rods  square,  with  eiAt  lots  to  each  blodL. 
Utah  Early  Becords,  MS.  ,111.  The  site  was  surveyed  by  Jesse  W.  Fox,  un- 
der Brigham's  direction.  J.  B.  Maiben,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  172. 

^  In  June  1852  a  fort  was  completed,  the  walls  being  eight  feet  high  and 
two  feet  thick.  Deseret  News,  July  10,  1852. 

SB  In  the  Deaeret  New$  of  Jan.  24,  1852,  is  a  letter  to  Brigham  from  Anson 
Call,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  dated  Not.  24,  1851.  *  We  have  had  an  addi- 
tion of  three  to  our  camp  since  yon  left;  have  built  a  oorral  according  to  yoor 
instructions,  indnding  about  two  and  a  half  acres  of  ground.  We  found,  upon 
trial,  that  the  spxmnd  was  so  dry  and  hard,  being  also  rocky,  tiiat  it  was  next 
to  an  imposBibility  to  stockade  or  pidLet  in  our  houses  with  the  tools  we  have 
to  work  with;  so  we  have  built  our  houses  in  dose  order,  having  our  doors  or 
windows  on  the  outside.' 

*Now  called  the  Oquizrh  Mountains,  Oquirrii  being  probaUj  aa  Indian 
word. 
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t)resident.  Tolman  suggested  Cedar  YaHey,  a  large 
Delt  of  cedar  having  been  found  there;  but  Brigham 
recommended  Tule,  as  reeds  were  plentiful  in  that 
neighborhood.  And  so  it  was  ordered;  and  this  word, 
speUed  Tooele  by  Thomas  Bullock,  the  president's 
private  secretary,  is  still  applied  to  the  town,  the 
site  of  which  was  discovered  by  Rowberry  and  his 
comrades.^ 

In  the  winter  of  1849-50,  Edward  Phillips  and 
John  H.  Green  proceeded  northward  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  intending  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ogden.  When  within  twelve  miles  of  that  place, 
the  snow-drifts  prevented  further  progress,  and  turn- 
ing aside  to  Sandy  Creek,  or  as  it  was  later  termed, 
£ay  Creek,  where  the  land  was  covered  with  bunch- 
grass,  they  resolved  to  take  up  their  abode  in  that 
neighborhood.  After  passing  the  winter  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  two  men  set  forth  in  the  spring  of  1850,  ac- 
companied by  William  Kay  and  others,  and  founded 
the  settlement  of  Kaysville.*^  In  September  it  was 
denized  as  a  ward,  Kay  bein^  appointed  bishop, 
with  Green  and  Phillips  as  councillors.^ 

In  the  winter  of  1849-50,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
first  presidency  that  Parley  P.  Pratt,  with  a  company 
of  fifty  men,  should  explore  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  the  neighborhood  of  Little  Salt  Lake.  They 
found  the  brethren  at  Manti  well  pleased  with  their 
location,  there  being  a  good  stone  quarry  and  an  abun- 

^'The  tite  was  •oirejred  hj  Jene  W.  Fox,  under  Bowben^'s  direction. 
The  fint  honte  was  built  by  Tolman,  who  in  partnership  with  Rowbenr 
erected  a  saw-mill  nine  miles  north  of  the  settlement  The  first  grist-miu 
was  bnilt  by  Ezaias  Edwards,  and  the  first  store  opened  by  Isaac  Lee.  John 
Rowberry  and  F.  M.  Lyman,  in  Utah  8heteke$,  MS.,  150.  A  meeting-house 
24  feet  square  had  been  finished  in  March  1852.  Dtteret  Neum,  April  17, 1852. 
Twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Tooele  was  a  small  settlement  namecl  GrantsTille. 

''  From  5  bnshels  of  dub-wheat,  planted  durinff  this  year,  250  bushels 
were  raised.  Edward  Phillips,  in  Utah  Sketches,  81-2. 

"  A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Sandy  Creek  was  a  herd-house,  the  proper^ 
of  S.  0.  Holmes.  Near  this  spot  a  fort  was  built,  surrounded  with  a  mud 
walL 
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dance  of  cedar  at  hand.  At  the  Sevier  River  they  met 
Charles  Shumway,  Jamed  Allred,  and  Elijah  Ward; 
also  Walker,  the  Utah  war  chief,  and  his  people,  many 
of  whom  were  sick  with  the  measles.  They  proceed^ 
to  explore  the  country  for  some  distance  round.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1850,  thev  were  on  Virgen  lUver, 
whence  they  passed  up  the  ^nta  Clara,  and  came  to 
"the  valley  subsequently  named  Mountain  Meadow&" 
One  division  of  the  party  explored  Little  Salt  Lake. 
Beaver  Creek  was  pronounced  an  excellent  place  for 
a  settlement.  In  a  half-frosen  condition  they  reached 
Provo  the  80th,  and  next  day  some  of  them  were  in 
Salt  Lake. 

The  report  of  Parley  being  favorable,  a  party  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  well  sup- 
plied with  wagons,  implements,  live-stock,  seeds,  and 
provisions,**  set  forth,  in  charge  of  George  A.  Smith, 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1850,  toward  the  south; 
and  on  Centre  Creek,  in  a  valley  of  the  Wasatch 
Kange,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  built  a  fort  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Parowan.**  Pasture  and  timber  were 
plentiful,  the  soil  was  of  good  quality,  and  in  the  sea- 
son of  1851  a  bountiful  harvest  was  gathered  from 
about  one  thousand  acres  of  land.**  The  main  attrac- 
tion, however,  was  the  immense  deposits  of  magnetic 
iron  ore  found  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  In 
May,  Brigham  and  others  visited  Parowan  and  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  the  fort.  The  Indian  name 
Parowan  was  then  recommended  and  adopted.    Brig- 

**  John  Urie,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  88,  says  that  there  were  119  men 
and  48  women  and  children,  with  101  wagons,  308  oxen,  146  cows,  and  aboat 
22  tons  of  seed;  that  they  were  well  supplied  with  implements,  and  had  300 
lbs  of  flour  per  capita,  Richards,  in  t/tah  Early  Records,  MS.,  117,  men- 
tions  163  souls,  of  whom  30  were  women. 

•«  James  G.  Bleak,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  67-8.  On  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  fort  a  meeting-house  in  the  shape  of  a  St  Andrew's  cross  was  built  of 
hewn  logs.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  163.  The  name  was  first  spelt  Parosn. 
Frontier  Oua^-dian,  Aus.  8,  1S51.  A  view  of  the  fort,  with  Little  Salt  Lake 
in  the  distance,  painted  by  W.  Majors,  was  presented  by  Brigham  Young  to 
the  Deseret  University  in  1870.  Contributor,  ii.  270. 

^  In  the  Detteret  Netos  of  March  6,  1852,  is  an  account  of  the  pioneer  anni« 
versary  celebrated  at  Parowan  on  July  24,  1851. 
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ham  urged  the  people  to  buy  up  the  Lamaniie  children 
as  rapidly  as  possible^  and  educate  them  in  the  gospel, 
for  though  they  would  fade  away,  yet  a  remnant  of 
the  seed  of  Joseph  would  be  saved.^ 

At  Cedar  City — or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Cedar 
Fort — seventeen  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Parowan, 
a  furnace  was  built  in  1852,  but  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  stood  idle  for  lack  of  hands.*'  Here,  in  May  1851, 
coal  had  been  discovered  near  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Little  Muddy,  now  Coal  Creek.  In  November 
of  that  year  the  site  was  occupied''  by  a  company 
from  Parowan.  The  winter  was  pa8S6Ncl  amid  some 
privation,  mainly  ft*om  lack  of  warm  clothing;  but 
on  the  dOth  of  Januarv  a  dry-goods  pedler  making 
his  appearance — probably  the  first  who  had  ventured 
so  far  south  into  the  land  of  the  Utahs — the  settlers 
were  soon  clad  in  comfort.**  In  October  it  was  re- 
solved to  move  the  settlement  to  a  point  farther  to 
the  west  and  south,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  a 
number  of  iron-workers  and  farmers  arrived  from  Salt 
Lake  City.^ 

In  1851  a  party  under  Simeon  A.  Carter,  sent  to 
explore  the  country  north  of  Ogden,  founded  a  small 
settlement  at  Box  Elder  Creek.*^    The  soil  was  of  the 

^ffUL  B.  ToMnfff  MS.,  1851,  40.  On  the  lame  pa^  is  mentioned  the 
first  Qte  in  the  oonntry  of  the  atone-coel  at  Parowan,  naed  in  hkckamith 
work. 

*"  Qeoige  A.  Smith,  in  IhnUier  Chutrdkm,  Ang.  8,  1851,  and  in  DeBeret 
Neum,  Dec  11,  1852. 

'^Thift  vallejr  had  heen  explored  as  early  as  1847.  In  Deoeaher  of  that 
year,  a  party  of  the  pioneers  passed  throaah  it,  as  already  mentioned,  on 
their  wa^  to  California  t>>  pnronase  lite-stoo£  and  provisions. 

«Baudin|;  progressed  rapidly,  and  dnrinff  the  following  sommer  one  Burr 
Frost,  a  hlaokamitti  from  Parowan,  started  Uie  manufacture  of  iron,  making 
nails  enough  to  shoe  a  horrse.  Dtaitti  Neum^  Nov.  27,  1852. 

«» John  Urie,  in  Utah  ShOehf,  M&,  9^-4.  See  also  DtiKfti  New$,  July 
24, 1852.  The  soarcity  of  nails  hindered  huilding.  Workmen  were  brongl^ 
from  Bni^and  to  manufacture  them  from  native  ore,  but  the  experiment  failed; 
as  the  work  eonld  not  be  done  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  make  it  profit- 
able, and  it  was  abandoned.  Years  kter,  when  thesoldiers  were  ordered  awi^ 
from  Camp  Floyd,  the  settlers  bought  old  iron  cheap,  and  nails  were  manu- 
factured to  advantage.  The  price  in  maricet  then  was  30  or  40  ctB  a  lb.; 
afterward  the  railroad  brou^t  them  in  and  they  wste  sold  at  3  to  5  cents  a 
pound. 

«iAboat60milasnorthofSaltlAkeCity.  A.ChxkkBomn,btUtah8kackt!9, 
MS..  102. 
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poorest,  but  near  by  were  a  few  spots  of  meadow  and 
farm  land,  on  which,  with  irrigation,  a  £ur  cropcould 
be  raised.  A  number  of  emigrants,  principally  Welsh 
and  Scandinavian,  joined  the  party,  and  two  years 
later  a  new  site  was  surveyed**  under  the  direction  of 
Lorenzo  Snow.  To  the  town  then  laid  out  was  after- 
ward given  the  name  of  Bri^ham  City. 

A  fevr  weeks  later  a  small  settlement  was  formed 
about  five  miles  south  of  this  point,  and  in  1853  was 
removed  to  the  present  site  of  Willard  City.** 

On  Red  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Cedar 
City,  a  small  settlement  ^vas  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
1852,  named  Para^oonah,  the  Pi-Ede  name  for  Little 
SaltLake.^  Six  miles  south  of  Cedar  City,  Port  Walk- 
er was  built,  containing  at  the  close  of  1851  only  nine 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  and  on  Ash  Creek,  nine- 
teen miles  farther  south,  was  Fort  Harmony,  the 
southernmost  point  in  the  valley  occupied  by  white 
men,^  and  where  John  D.  Lee  locatea  a  rancho  in 
1852. 

**'tn  blocks  of  mx  Acres,  aaoh  lot  being  half  aa  acre. 

^The  first  settlers  on  the  old  site  were  Jonathan  8.  WeDs.  who  boilt  the 
first  house,  and  was  the  first  to  commence  farming,  Elisha  Mulory,  who  with 
his  brother  Lemuel  bailt  the  first  grist-mill,  M.  McCreary.  Alfred  Waltcm, 
and  Lyman  B.  Wells.  George  W.  Ward,  in  UUth  8keicke$,  MS.,  44-ift.  The 
city  was  named  after  Willard  Richards.  Bichard^  Narr.,  MS.,  07. 

^  In  December,  15  or  20  families  had  settled  there.  i>eKre<  ^enw.  Dee.  11, 
1852.  On  Jone  12,  1851,  a  company  with  a  few  wagons  started  for  this  point 
from  Salt  Lake  aiy.  Utah  EaHy  Records,  MS.,  128. 

^  This  settlement  was  20  miles  north  of  the  Rio  Viigen.  It  was  tfaooght 
that  the  rente  to  California  mi^ht  be  shortened  by  way  of  the  fort  about  35 
miles.  Desertt  New$,  Dee.  11,  1852.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
text,  a  nnmber  of  small  settlements  had  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Farmington,  now  the  oounty  seat  of  Daris  cowhand  on  the  line  of  the 
Utah  Central  railroad,  was  first  settled  in  1848  bv  D.  A.  Miller  and  four 
others.  In  1849itwasomnisedasaward.  Mill  C^eek,  in  S.  Lake  oo.,  was 
settled  in  1848-9  by  John  Neff  and  nine  others;  Alfine  C^ty  and  S^inffriUe, 
in  Utah  CO.,  in  1850,  the  former  by  Isaac  Houston  with  ten  others,  the  latter 
by  A.  Johnson  and  three  comrades.  Santaquin,  in  the  same  oonn^,  was  set- 
tled in  1852;  abandoned  in  1853  on  account  of  Indian  raids,  and  reoocupied 
in  1856  by  B.  F.  Johnson  and  23  associates.  The  site  of  Harrisrille,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Qgden,  was  occupied  in  the  smins  of  1850  hv  Irin  Stewart, 
abandoned  the  same  autumn  on  account  of  an  Indian  outbreak,  and  resettkd 
in  1851  by  P.  O.  Taylor  and  others.  In  1883  Taybr  wasbishopof  this  ward. 
Slaterrille,  in  Weber  coonly,  was  first  settled  in  the  hOl  of  1850  by  Alex. 
Kelley,  who  wss  soon  afterward  joined  by  seyeral  families;  in  1853 — ^theyear 
of  the  Walker  war— it  was  abandoned,  the  inhabitants  taldng  refuge  in  mog* 
ham  Fort,  but  was  again  occupied  in  1854.    South  Weber,  in  tne  same  county* 
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'  Thus  we  see  that  within  less  than  two  years  after 
the  founding  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  population  there 
had  become  lai^er  than  could  be  supported  in  com- 
fort on  the  city  lots  and  the  lands  in  their  vicinity,  and 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  form  new  settlements 
toward  the  north  and  south,  the  latter  part  of  the 
territory  being  preferred,  as  water,  pasture,  and  land 
fit  for  tillage  were  more  abundant.  Instead  of  merely 
adding  suburb  to  suburb,  all  clustering  around  the  par- 
ent centre,  as  might  have  been  done  by  other  com- 
munities, the  church  dignitaries,  while  vet  Salt  Lake 
City  was  but  a  village,  ordered  parties  of  the  brethren, 
some  of  them  still  oarely  rested  from  their  toilsome 
journey  across  the  plains,  to  start  afresh  for  remote 
and  unprotected  portions  of  a  then  unknown  country. 
As  new  locations  were  needed,  exploring  parties  were 
sent  forth,  and  when  a  site  was  selected,  a  small  com- 
pany, usually  of  volunteers,  was  placed  in  charge  of  an 
elder  and  ordered  to  make  ready  the  proposea  settle- 
ment. Care  was  taken  that  the  various  crafts  should 
be  represented  in  due  proportion,  and  that  the  expe- 
dition should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions,  imple* 
ments,  and  live-stock. 

When,  for  instance,  at  the  close  of  1850,  it  had 
been  resolved  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Little  Salt  Lake,  a  notice  appeared  in  the 
Deseret  News  of  November  16th,  giving  the  names  of 
those  who  had  joined  the  party,  and  calling  for  a  hun- 
dred additional  volunteers.  They  must  take  with  them 
30,000  pounds  of  breadstuffs,  500  bushels  of  seed  wheat, 
84  ploughs,  50  horses,  50  beef-cattle,  50  cows,  and  25 
pairs  of  holster  pistols;  each  man  must  be  supplied  with 
an  axe,  spade,  shovel,  and  hoe,^  a  gun  and  200  rounds 

WM  looated  in  1851  by  Bobt  Watte  and  nine  othen.  Uinteh,  at  the  month 
of  Weber  Oafion,  was  settled  in  1850  by  Dan.  Smith  and  a  few  othen.  It 
■was  first  called  East  Weber,  and  receiyed  ite  present  name  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1867,  at  which  date  the  Union  Pacific  raikoad  was  finished  to  this 
point.  8loan^§  Utah  Cfazetteer,  1884,  passim.  Of  the  above  settlemente,  those 
which  became  prominent  will  be  mentioned  later. 

^The  party  most  also  have  17  seto  of  drag  teeth,  and  of  grain  and  grass 
scythes,  sickles,  and  pitchforks,  50  each. 
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of  ammunitioD.  Among  them  there  should  be  five 
carpenters  and  joiners,  a  millwright,  a  surveyor,  and 
two  blacksmitl]^,  shoemakers,  and  masons.  Thus 
equipped  and  selected,  the  settlers,  with  their  marvel- 
lous energy  and  thrift,  made  more  progress  and  suf- 
fered less  privation  in  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  of 
their  wilderness  than  did  the  Spaniards  in  the^arden 
spots  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  or  the  English 
in  the  most  fistvored  regions  near  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

A  companv  was  organized  in  March  1851,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Brigham,  to  go  to  California  and  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  settlement  in  the  Cajon  Pass,  where 
they  should  cultivate  the  olive,  grape,  sugar-cane, 
and  cotton,  gather  around  them  the  saints,  and  select 
locations  on  the  line  of  a  proposed  mail  route.^  The 
original  intention  was  to  have  twenty  in  this  company, 
with  Amasa  M.  Lyman  and  C.  C.  Rich  in  charge. 
The  number,  however,  rectched  over  five  hundred,  and 
Brigham's  heart  failed  him  as  he  met  them  at  start- 
ing. "I  was  sick  at  the  sight  of  so  many  of  the 
saints  running  to  CcJifomia,  chiefly  after  the  god  of 
this  world,  and  was  unable  to  address  them.*'^ 

"In  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1851,  85,  it  is  stated  that,  at  th«  next  session 
of  cooffress,  it  was  expected  that  a  rosil  route  would  be  established  to  San 
Diego  by  way  of  Parowan.  At  tliis  date  there  was,  as  we  shaU  see  later,  a 
monthly  mau  between  S.  L.  City  and  Independence,  Mo.  There  was  also  a 
mail  to  Sacrammto,  karinff  that  and  8.  L.  City  on  the  1st  of  each  month,  a 
bi-monthly  mail  to  The  DaUes,  Or.,  a  weekly  maol  to  the  San  Pete  yalley,  and 
a  semi-weekly  mail  to  Brownsville. 

«»J7»s<.  B.  Tbtfit^,  MS.,  1851,  14.  The  o^eot  of  the  crtaMishiiwnt  of  this 
oolony  was  that  the  people  gathering  to  Utah  from  the  Islands,  and  even 
Europe,  might  have  an  oatfittimic  post.  In  1853,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  on  the  MIb- 
sissipni  Biver,  was  selected  by  the  weftem-boand  emigmis  as  a  rendatvoos 
and  place  of  outfitting. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EDUCATIONt  MAinTFACTURBS,  GOMMEBCB^  AGRICULTUBB, 
0OCIBTY. 

1850-1862: 

BouiTBARnB  Ain>  BxmiT  ow  Utab— ConvionBATioN  AND  PHTSnaAK  Fbat- 

URB8  OF  THB  GOUITTBT— ItS  LaND0  Ajn>  WaTXBS— FlOBA  AKD  FaUNA 

— Statb  Uhivkbsitt—Cubbioulum— Educational  Idxa»— Librabt— 

PbRIODIGALS— TaBEBVAOLI  AlTD  TUfPLB— New  FoBT— PBOOBE88  or  THE 

Useful  Abts— Mills,  Faoioubs,  and  Manufaotubbs— Fabm  PBODUon 
—Traffic— PopniATioN—BxYENUB — Mobtautt— Healthful  Aibs 
AND  Medicinal  Sfbinos. 

In  the  year  1850  Utah,  bounded  on  the  south  and 
east  by  ]New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  on  the 
west  by  California,  on  the  north  bv  Oregon,  which  then 
included  Idaho,  was  one  of  the  largest  territories  in 
the  United  States.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  was 
650  miles,  its  breadth  350  miles,  and  its  area  145,- 
000,000  acres.  The  portion  known  as  the  great 
basin,  beyond  which  were  no  settlements  in  1852, 
has  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  is  sur- 
rounded and  intersected  by  mountain  ranges,  the  high- 
est peaks  of  the  Humboldt  Kange  near  its  centre  be- 
ing more  than  5,000  feet,  and  of  the  Wasatch  on  the 
east  about  7,000  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  basin. 

For  800  miles  along  the  western  base  of  the 
Wasatch  Range  is  a  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  land.^ 
Elsewhere  in  the  valley  the  soil  is  not  for  the  most 
part  fertile  until  water  is  conducted  to  it,  and  some  of 
the  alkali  washed  out.     Rain  seldom  fiEdls  in  spring 

^Oumii$(m*8  The  Ifomumi,  16. 

Hk.  UtAB.  21  (Sn) 
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or  summer,  and  during  winter  the  snow-fall  is  not 
enough  to  furnish  irrigating  streams  in  sufficient  num- 
ber and  volume.  Throughout  the  valley,  v^etation 
is  scant  except  in  favored  spots.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Santa  Clara  River  in  the  south-west,  the  Green 
Kiver  in  the  east,  the  Grand  and  other  branches  of 
the  Colorado  in  the  south  and  east,  the  streams  all 
discharge  into  lakes  or  are  lost  in  Uie  alkali  soil  of 
the  bottom-lands.  On  the  hillsides  bunch-grass  is 
plentiful  the  year  round,  and  in  winter  there  is  pas- 
ture in  the  caiions.  Around  Salt  Lake  the  soil  is  poor; 
in  the  north  and  east  are  narrow  tracts  of  fertile  land; 
toward  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan  and  Tooele,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Oquirrh  Range,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Timpanogos  and  San  Pete,  is  soil  of  good  quality, 
that  yielded  in  places  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  bushels 
of  grain  to  the  acre. 

The  Jordan  and  Timpanogos  furnished  good  water- 
power,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  stream  was 
built  a  woollen-mill  that  ranked  as  the  largest  fac- 
tory of  the  kind  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  In 
the  Green  River  basin,  immense  deposits  of  coal 
were  known  to  exist,  and  the  Iron  Mountains  near 
Little  Salt  Lake  were  so  called  from  the  abun- 
dance of  ore  found  in  their  midst.  Other  valuable 
minerals  were  afterward  discovered,  among  them  being 
gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  sulphur,  alum,  and  borax ; 
the  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake  were  so  densely  impreg- 
nated that  one  measure  of  salt  was  obtained  from  five 
of  brine.* 

In  the  streams  were  fish  of  several  varieties;*  in 

*  An  analyna  of  the  mineral  matter  forty  yean  ago  ihowed  97.S  per  eest 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  1.12  of  solphate  of  lime,  .24  of  magnenom,  and  .23 
of  sulphate  of  soda.  Li^forth*s  Houte/rom  Liverpooly  101.  The  specifio  grav- 
ity of  the  water  is  ffivm  by  L.  D.  Gale,  in  8tantifmnt*9  BxpedUion  to  0. 8,  Labt^ 
at  1. 1 17.  Out  of  22.422  parts  of  solid  matter  Gale  found  20. 196  of  comraoa 
ndt,  1.834  of  soda,  .252  of  magnesium,  and  of  chloride  of  calcium  a  traoa. 
See  also  8loan'9  Utah  ChaxUeer,  1884,  177-8;  HUL  Neo.,  11,  this  aeries.  In 
chap.  i.  of  that  yoL  is  a  further  description  of  the  great  basin,  its  topography, 
clioaate,  soil,  springs  and  rivers,  fauna  and  flora. 

•  <  The  angler  can  choose  his  fish  either  in  the  swift  torrents  of  the  cafioos, 
where  the  trout  delights  to  live,  or  in  the  calmer  currents  on  the  ptaius, 
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the  mountains  roamed  the  deer,  elk,  antelope,  and 
bear,  and  on  the  marshy  flats  amid  the  plains  were 
smaller  game.*  Timber  was  scarce  and  of  poor  quality, 
except  in  places  difficult  of  access;"  but  with  this  ex- 
ception there  was  no  great  lack  of  resources  in  the 
territory  which  the  saints  had  made  their  abode. 

During  the  first  years  that  followed  their  migration, 
-while  yet  engaged  in  building  houses,  fencing  lands, 
planting  crops,  and  tending  herds,  the  Mormons  pro- 
vided liberally  for  the  cause  of  education.  In  the 
third  general  epistle  of  the  twelve,  dated  the  12th  of 
April,  1850,  it  is  stated  that  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
per  annum,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  been 
made  for  a  state  university •  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
branches  to  be  established  elsewhere  throughout  the 
territory  as  they  were  needed.  In  the  curriculum  the 
Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  were  to  rank  side  by 
side  with  the  Komanic,  and  all  living  languages  spoken 
by  men  were  to  be  included.  Astronomy,  geology, 
chemistry,  agriculture,  engineering,  and  other  branches 
of  science  were  to  be  studied;  for  having  sought  first 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  saints  were  now  assured 
that  knowledge  and  all  other  things  should  be  added 
unto  them.^    The  world  of  science  was  to  be  revolu- 

where  he  will  find  abnndanoe  of  the  pike,  the  peroh,  the  bais,  tnd  the  chub. 
C7imitwon*8  The  MorvMns^  20. 

*  Wild  ducks  and  geese  were  abundant  in  1852.  Ibid,    There  were  also 

aoail  and  herons.    In  su mmer,  boys  filled  their  baskets  with  eggs  found  among 
lie  reeds  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  on  the  islands  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

*  *  Hidden  away  in  the  profound  chasms  and  along  the  streams,  whose 
beds  are  deeply  worn  in  the  mountain-sides,  are  the  cedar,  pine,  dwarf-maple, 
and  oocasionaily  oak,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  vale  seek  their  fuel  and 
building  timber,  making  journeys  to  obtain  these  necessaries  twenty  to  forty 
miles  from  their  abodes.*  Id,,  21. 

*  Under  the  supervidon  and  control  of  a  chancellor,  twelve  regents,  a  sec- 
retary, and  a  treasurer.  Frontier  Ouardianf  June  12,  1850. 

' '  But  what,*  says  Phelps  in  an  oration  delivered  July  24, 1851,  *  will  all  the 
precious  things  of  time,  the  inventions  of  men,  the  recordis,  from  Japheth  in 
the  ark  to  Jonathan  in  congress,  embracing  the  wit  and  the  gist,  thelashions 
and  the  folly,  which  so  methodically,  grammatically,  and  transcendentally 
ffraoe  the  libraries  of  the  6lite  of  nations,  really  be  worth  to  a  saint,  when  our 
father  sends  down  his  regents,  the  angels,  from  the  grand  library  of  Zion 
above,  with  a  copy  of  the  history  of  eternal  lives,  the  records  of  worlds,  the 
genealogy  of  the  gods,  the  philosophy  of  truth,  the  names  of  our  spirits  from 
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tionized ;  the  theories  of  gravitation,  repulsion,  and 
attraction  overthrown,  the  motion  of  atoms,  whether 
single  or  in  mass,  being  ascribed  to  the  all-pervading 
presence  of  the  holy  spirit.  The  planetary  systems 
were  to  be  rearranged,  their  numoer  and  relations 
modified,  for  in  the  book  of  Abraham  it  was  revealed 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  was  the  great  orb 
Kolob,  the  greatest  of  all  the  stars  seen  by  that  pa- 
triarch, revolving  on  its  axis  once  in  a  thousand  years, 
and  around  vthicn  all  other  suns  and  planets  revolved 
in  endless  cycles/ 

At  first,  however,  education  among  the  settlers 
was  mainly  of  an  elementary  nature.  There  were 
many,  even  among  the  adults,  who  could  not  write  or 
spell,  and  not  a  few  who  could  not  read.  A  parents' 
school  was  therefore  established  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
for  the  heads  of  families  and  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  among  the  pupils  being  Brigham  Young/ 
Primary  and  other  schools  were  opened  in  all  the 
principal  settlements,*^  and  for  those  who  were  suflS- 
ciently  advanced,  classes  were  organized  as  early  as 
the  winter  of  1848-9,  for  the  study  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages." 

the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  and  the  songi  of  the  aaaotified  V  Deaerel  Netm,  July 
26,  1851. 

* '  I  saw  the  stars  that  they  were  veiy  great,  and  that  one  of  them  wti 
nearest  unto  the  throne  of  Ood;  and  there  were  many  great  ones  that  wers 
near  it;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  These  are  the  governing  ones:  and  the 
name  of  the  great  one  is  Kolob,  becaase  it  is  near  unto  me,  for  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  Ood;  I  have  set  this  one  to  govern  idl  those  which  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  that  upon  which  thou  standeet.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  By  the 
urim  and  thummim,  that  Kolob  was  aftor  the  manner  of  the  Lord,  aooording 
to  its  times  and  seasons  in  the  revolution  thereof,  that  one  revolution  was  a 
day  unto  the  Lord,  aftor  his  manner  of  reckoning,  it  being  one  thousand  years 
according  to  the  time  appointed  unto  that  whereon  thou  standest.'  Re^told^ 
Book  cf  Abraham,  29.  »ee  also  Orson  Pratt's  lecture  on  astronomy  in  Deaerti 
Newn,  Dec.  27,  1851. 

*  The  parent  school  is  in  successful  operation  in  the  oouneil-hoose,  and 
schools  have  been  buUt  in  most  of  the  wards.  HitL  B.  Young,  MS.,  1851,  .12; 
Ounni8on*8  The  Aformonst  80;  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  115.  Lyons  Collins 
was  appointed  teacher  by  the  chancellor  and  board  of  recents. 

'•Jesse  W.  Fox  taught  the  first  school  at  Manti  in  1860.  Utak  Sbetekn, 
MS.,  172.  The  first  school  at  Nephi  was  opened  in  1851.  Id,,  HI.  The 
best  school-house  in  Utah  county  was  at  Palmyra;  at  Provo,  Evan  M.  Greene 
opened  a  select  school  in  the  second  ward.  DuerH  New$,  Dec  11,  185S. 

'1 '  There  have  been  a  lai^  number  of  schools  the  past  winter,  in  whidi 
the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  R'ench,  German,  Tahitian,  and  English  lat^guages 
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In  1 850,  by  vote  of  congress,  twenty  thousand  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  the  building  of  a  state-house,  and 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
the  foundation  of  a  Hbrary  in  Salt  Lake  uity.  The 
del^ate  from  Utah  was  authorized  to  make  a  selection 
of  books,  and  several  thousand  volumes  were  forwarded 
from  the  east  during  this  and  the  following  year." 
Rooms  were  prepared  in  the  council-house  for  their 
reception,  and  many  periodicals,  both  Mormon  and 
gentile,  were  added  to  the  stock  of  reading  matter. 
Among  the  former  was  the  Millennial  Star,  already 
mentioned,  and  the  Frontier  Guardian^  published 
bi-monthly  at  Kanesville,  Iowa,  between  February 
1849  and  March  1852,  and  afterward  as  a  weekly 
paper  under  the  style  of  the  Frontier  Guardian  and 
Iowa  Sentinel.^ 

have  been  taagbt  miooeMfallv.  First  Generml  Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  in  Utah 
Early  Rtwrds,  MS.,  74,  and  FmtUkr  Guardian,  May  30,  1849.  'German 
books  were  bought  in  order  that  the  elders  might  learn  that  language.'  HihU 
B.  r<mng,  MS.,  1849,  d. 

i>  Dr  Bemhisel  was  i^pointed  by  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  as  special 
Affent  to  expend  the  U.  S.  appropriation  of  $5,000.  Hiat,  B.  Young,  MS.,  80. 
Many  Milnable  donations  of  maps,  papers,  etc,  were  received.  Conlnbutor, 
270;  Oumiiwn't  The  Mormons,  83;  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  130;  MUUnnial 
Star,  xii.  330-1.  William  GL  Staines  was  appointed  librarian.  Dtseret  News, 
Feb.  21,  1852. 

^Of  the  Frontier  Chtardian,  brief  mention  has  already  been  made.  The 
first  number,  published  Feb.  7, 1849,  with  Orson  Hyde  as  editor  and  proprietor, 
will  bear  comparison  with  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  eastern  or  Euro- 
pean cities.  In  the  prospectus  Mr  Hyde  states  that  4t  will  be  devoted  to  the 
news  of  the  day,  to  tne  signs  of  the  tip|B8,  to  religion  and  prophecy,  both  an- 
cient and  modem;  to  literature  and  poehy;  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  together 
with  all  and  singular  whatever  the  spirit  of  the  times  may  dictate.  *  Published, 
as  was  the  Ouardian,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  the  states,  Mr  Hyde  was 
enabled  to  furnish  the  latest  news  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  many  valuable 
items  have  been  gleaned  from  its  pa|;es.  Glancing  at  them  for  the  first  time, 
one  asks.  How  did  he  contrive  to  brmg  out  hia  newspaper  in  such  creditable 
shape,  at  a  place  which  one  year  before  was  only  an  encampment  of  emigrants 
en  route  for  the  valley?  During  this  year,  however,  Kanesville — later  Flor- 
ence— had  made  very  rapid  progress,  due,  in  part,  to  the  misration  to  Califor- 
nia. Glancing  over  the  first  numbers  of  the  Cfuanlian,  we  nnd  advertised  for 
sale  dry  goods,  groceries,  provisions,  hardware,  clothing,  and  most  of  the 
commodities  neeaed  by  emigrants.  There  was  a  hotel,  a  fashionable  tailor,  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  and  of  course  a  tabernacle,  which  served  for  social  parties 
and  religious  worship.  Provisions  rose  to  very  high  rates,  thf  igh  not  to  the 
prices  demanded  in  Salt  Lake  City.  On  Feb.  7,  IS49,  flour,  beef,  and  pork 
were  selling  at  Kanesville  for  about  $2  per  100  lbs.  On  May  1,  1850,  flour 
was  worth  $6  to  $6.50,  beef  $3.50  to  $4.50,  and  pork  $5  to  |6.  Potatoes  had 
risen  meanwhile  from  25  cents  to  $1,  com  from  20  cents  to  $2.23,  and  wheat 
from  50  cents  to  $1 .75,  per  bushel.    On  March  4, 1852,  appeared  the  first  num> 
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On  the  15th  of  June^  1850,  was  published  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  under  the  editorship  of  Willard  Richards, 
the  first  number  of  the  Deseret  News^  a  weekly  paper, 
and  the  church  organ  of  the  saints,"  In  this  num- 
ber, a  copy  of  which  I  have  before  me,  is  a  report  of 
the  conflagration  which  occurred  in  Ssm  Francisco  on 
Christmas  eve  of  1849,  and  of  Zachary  Taylor's  mes- 
sage to  the  house  of  representatives  relatmg  to  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  state. 

ber  of  the  Frwdktr  (huurdlan  asnd  Iowa  Smtktdy  the  paper  haTingthen  paved 
into  the  hands  of  Jacob  Dawicm  &  Co. 

^*  Until  Aug.  19,  1851,  it  waa  iwaed  aa  an  eight-pace  quarto,  the  pages 
being  about  8}  oy  6^  in.,  and  without  colomn  mlea.  Alter  that  date  it  was 
suspended  for  want  of  paper  until  Nov.  19th.  '  We  got  short  of  type,  and 
I  happened  to  have  some  stereotjrped  plates, . .  .which  we  melted  down  and 
used  for  tjrp  e.  We  were  short,  too,  of  paper,  and  all  went  to  work  to  make  it 
We  collecte(\  all  the  rags  we  could  and  made  the  pulp,  siftod  it  through  a  sieve, 
and  pressed  it  as  well  as  we  could.'  Tayhr^s  i?em.,  MS.,  17.  The  terms  were 
$5  per  year,  payable  half-yearly  in  advance,  single  copies  being  sold  for  fifteen 
cents.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  odlecting  snbacriptions, 
for  in  the  issue  of  November  15,  1851,  the  editor  states  that  payment  will  be 
due  at  the  office  on  receipt  of  the  first  number,  'and  no  one  need  expect  the 
second  number  until  these  terms  are  complied  with,  as  credit  will  not  create 
the  paper,  ink,  press,  or  hands  to  labor.'  In  his  prospectus,  Richards  said 
that  the  Deaerel  Newa  is  designed  '  to  record  the  passing  events  of  our  state, 
and  in  connection  refer  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  embracing  general  education, 
medicine,  law,  divinity,  domestic  and  political  economy,  and  everything  that 
mav  fall  under  our  observation  which  mav  tend  to  promote  the  best  interest, 
welfare,  pleasure,  and  amusement  of  our  fellow-citizens. . .  We  shall  ever  take 
pleasure  m  communicating  foreign  news  as  we  have  opportunity;  in  receiving 
communications  from  our  friends  at  home  and  abroad;  and  sobcit  ornaments 
for  the  Newa  from  our  poets  and  poetesses. '  In  the  first  issue  is  the  following, 
perhaps  by  Beta,  who  afterward  wrote  a  number  of  papers  styled  the  (Tiroa- 
IcUs  of  Utah  in  the  Salt  Lake  CUy  Contributor: 
To  my  Friends  In  the  Valley. 

Let  all  who  would  hare  a  good  pifMr, 
Their  talents  and  time  ne*er  abase; 

Since  *tis  said  by  the  wise  and  the  hnmortd. 
That  the  best  in  the  world  is  the  Nmm, 

Then  ye  who  so  long  hare  been  thinking 

What  paper  this  year  yon  will  choose. 
Come  trip  gayly  np  to  the  oiSoe 

And  sabscribe  for  the  Dmtrtl  Nmm. 

And  now,  dearest  Mends,  I  will  leaTeyoa; 

This  counsel,  I  pray  yon.  don*t  loss; 
The  best  of  advice  I  can  ffire  yon 

Is,  pay  In  advance  for  the  Nmm. 

Fortunately  for  the  prospects  and  reputation  of  the  paper,  such  efliisiona  were 
rare  even  in  its  early  pages.  The  Deseret  Newa  was  at  first  less  ably  edited, 
and  inferior,  as  to  type  and  paper,  to  the  Fronlier  Ouardiatk  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  hAve  lacked  support,  for  in  the  first  number  are  only  two  adver- 
tisements, one  from  a  blacksmith  and  the  other  from  a  surgeon-dentiBt,  who 
also  professes  to  cure  the  scurvy.  In  Nov.  1851  it  appeared  in  folio  and  in 
sreatly  improved  form;  for  years  it  was  the  only  pap^,  and  is  still  the  lead- 
ug  Mormon  journal,  in  the  territory. 
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At  Salt  Lake  City  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country  manufactures  began  to  thrive.  Isolated,  poor, 
having  brought  little  or  nothing  with  them,  these  set- 
tlers were  peculiarly  dependent  for  necessaries  and 
comforts  upon  themselves,  and  what  they  could  do 
with  their  hands.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  in  the  history  of  colonization  settlers  who 
could  do  more.  Among  them  were  many  of  the  best 
of  Europe*s  artisans,  workers  in  wood,  iron,  wool, 
and  cotton,  besides  farmers,  miners,  and  all  kinds  of 
laborers. 

At  Tooele  and  several  other  settlements  grist- 
mills and  saw-mills  were  established  before  the  close 
of  1852."  Near  Salt  Lake  City,  a  small  woollen- 
mill  was  in  operation."  At  Parowan  and  Cedar 
City,  iron- works  were  in  course  of  construction; 
at  i^aragoonah,  a  tannery  had  been  built;  and  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  addition  to  other  branches  of  man- 
ufacture, flannels,  linseys,  jeans,  pottery,  and  cutlery 
were  produced,*^  and  sold  at  lower  prices  than  were 
asked  for  eastern  goods  of  inferior  quality.  "Produce 
what  you  consume,"  writes  Governor  Brighara  Young 
in  his  message  of  January  5,  1852;  "draw  from  the 
native  elements  the  necessaries  of  life;  permit  no  viti- 
ated taste  to  lead  you  into  indulgence  of  expensive 
luxuries  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  involving 
yourselves  in  debt;  let  home  industry  produce  every 
article  of  home  consumption."^    This  excellent  advice 

"The  first  grist-mill  built  at  Tooele  was  erected  by  Ezaias  Edwards;  in 
1849  a  saw-mill  was  built  at  Provo  by  Jamos  Porter  and  Alex.  Williams,  and 
in  1850  a  grist-mill,  by  James  A.  Smith  and  Issao  Higbee.  At  American  Fork 
Azra  Adams  built  a  grist-mill  in  1851;  at  Manti  a  grist-mill  was  built  by 
Briffham  Youns;  and  Isaac  Morley,  and  a  saw-mill  by  Charles  Shumway;  in 
1848  Samuel  Parish  built  a  grist-mill  at  Centreville.  UtaJi  Sketches,  MS., 
passim.  In  Salt  Lake  county  there  were,  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  four  ffrist- 
milU  and  fire  saw-mills.  Utah  Early  BecordSt  MS.,  158.  Near  Ogden,  Lorin 
Farr  built  a  grist-mill  and  saw-mill  in  1850.  Star^ford^t  Ogden  City,  MS.,  3. 

>*In  March  1851  the  general  assemb^  appropriated  |2,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  123. 

*'  'Our  pottery  is  nearly  completed;... cutlery  establishments  are  com- 
pleted.' Hi8t.  B.  Toung,  MS.,  1851,  20. 

"In  Id.f  Not.  6,  1852,  similar  advice  is  given  to  the  saints:  'Buy  noarti 
ole  from  the  stores  that  you  can  possibly  ao  without.  Stretch  our  means, 
•kill,  and  wisdom  to  the  utmost  to  manufacture  what  we  need,  begioningwith 
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was  not  unheeded;  but  the  supply  of  home-manufac- 
tured goods  did  not,  of  course,  Keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand. Such  commodities  as  were  not  the  products 
of  home  industry  were,  for  the  most  part,  obtained  by 
barter  with  passing  emigrants,  or  were  brought  in 
wagon  trains  oy  way  of  !£anesville;^  though  cdready 
traffic  had  been  opened  with  regions  far  to  the  west- 
ward on  either  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.* 

According  to  the  United  States  census  returns  for 
the  year  1850,  the  population  of  the  valley  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  mustered  11,354  persons,  of  whom  about 
53  per  cent  were  males,  and  6,000  residents  of  Salt 
Lake  City.*^  There  were  16,333  acres  under  culti- 
vation, on  which  were  raised  128,711  bushels  of  grain. 
The  value  of  live-stock  was  estimated  at  ^546,698, 
and  of  farming  implements  at  ^84,288.  At  the  close 
of  1852,  the  total  population  was  variously  estimated 
at  from  25,000  to  30,000,^  of  whom  perhaps  10,000 
resided  in  the  metropolis.     The  assessed   value  of 

a  shoestring  (if  we  cannot  bsffin  higher).'  'When  we  have  mannfactored  an 
article,  sell  it  for  cash  or  in  eqoivalent,  as  low,  or  lower,  than  it  can  be 
bought  for  at  the  stores. '  In  the  nfth  general  epistle  is  the  following:  '  Beach 
and  Blair  have  opened  a  general  mann factoring  establishment;.,  .are  now 
makinff  molasses  and  vinegar.  Several  grain  and  lamber  mills  have  been 
erectea  in  the  varioos  settlements, . .  .chairs  and  various  articles  of  furniture 
are  multiplying, . .  .two  or  three  threshing-machines  have  been  in  successful 
operation.*  Hist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1851,  &  'We  are  going  in  extensively 
for  home  manufactures.  My  own  family  alone  have  this  season  manufactured 
over  500  yds  of  cloth,  and  the  home-made  frequently  makes  its  appearance  in 
our  streets' — a  great  blessinff,  'if  it  will  prove  an  induoement  to  the  people 
to  depend  and  rely  upon  tneir  own  resouroet  for  their  own  supplies.'  /a., 
1852,  16. 

^  On  Mav  1,  1851,  the  first  train  of  merchandise  for  the  season  arrived  in 
the  city,  laden  partly  with  sugar,  coffee,  and  calicoes.  (TUih  Early  Records^ 
MS.,  127. 

^'On  Nov.  19,  1848,  Capt.  Grant  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  arrived 
from  Fort  Hall  with  pack-horses  laden  with  skins,  groceries,  and  other  goods. 
On  April  17»  1851,  a  small  party  arrived  from  Fort  Hall  in  search  of  raovi- 
sions  and  Indian  trading  goods.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month.  Col  Reese 
sent  ten  or  twelve  wagon-loads  of  flour  to  Carson  Valley  for  trading  purposes. 
M.  39,  125, 127. 

'*  The  returns  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Brigham  Young,  who 
was  appointed  census  agent.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  112;  Deseret  New^ 
Oct  5,  1850. 

>*  Early  in  1853  the  Deseret  Almanac  places  the  number  at  30,000,  while 
in  Orson  Fratt's  Seer  it  is  given  at  30,000  to  35,000.  OUhauaen's  Monrnm^n^ 
192.  At  this  date  it  was  estimated  at  25,000  by  the  gentiles.  Burton's  City 
cf  the  Saints,  307.    Probably  the  Mormons  exaggerated,  as  they  desired  to 
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taxable  property  at  the  latter  date  was  $1,160,883.80, 
er  an  average  of  more  than  $400  per  capita.  The 
entire  revenue  amounted  to  $26,690. 58,**  of  which  sum 
$9,725.87  was  expended  for  pubUc  improvements,  the 
encouragement  of  industries,  or  educational  purposes. 

Little  more  than  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
pioneer  band  entered  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  now  the  settlers  found  themselves  amidst  plentv 
and  comfort  in  the  land  of  promise,  where  until  their 
arrival  scarce  a  human  bemg  was  to  be  seen,  save 
the  Indians  whose  clothing  was  the  skins  of  rabbits 
and  whose  food  was  roasted  crickets.^  There  was 
no  destitution  in  their  midst  ;^  there  was  little  sick- 
ness.* In  these  and  some  other  respects,  the  wildest 
misstatements  have  been  made  by  certain  gentile 
writers,  among  them  Mr  Ferris,  who,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  appointed  secretary  for  Utah.*'^     In  this   pure 

show  aa  soon  aa  possible  a  population  of  100,000,  which  would  entitle  them 
to  claim  admission  as  a  state. 

^  Not  more  than  one  tenth  was  collected  in  ctaih,  payment  beins  nsoallv 
made  in  grain.  Contributor^  332.  '  Securing  a  territorial  reyenue  of  $23,000, 
including  merchants'  licenses  and  tax  on  liquors.'  Hist,  B,  Toung,  MS.,  1852,  2. 

**  The  most  exposed  parts  of  the  country  are  annually  run  over  by  the 
fires  set  by  the  Indians  to  kill  and  roast  the  crickets,  wmch  they  gather  in 
summer  for  winter  food.'  €htnnUon*8  The  Mormons,  21. 

^The  country  was  canvassed  to  ascertain  how  many  inmates  there  would 
bo  for  a  poor-house,  then  projected.  Only  two  were  found,  and  the  Mormons 
concluded  that  it  was  not  yet  time  for  such  an  institution.  Id,,  34. 

**  The  number  of  deatlis  in  the  territory  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1850,  was  239.  U,  S.  Census,  1850,  997;  and  in  Salt  Lake  countv,  which  vir- 
tually meant  Salt  Lake  City,  121;  in  both,  the  mortality  was  therefore  less 
than  20  per  thousand,  or  about  the  average  death-rate  in  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing recent  years.  Moreover,  the  population  of  Utah  included  a  very  large 
proportion  of  infants.  Of  64  deaths  reported  in  the  Desertt  Netos  of  March 
8,  1851,  34  occurred  between  the  ages  of  one  and  ten. 

"  Utoik  and  the  Mormons;  the  History,  Government,  Doctrines,  Customs, 
and  Prospects  qf  the  Latter-day  Saints;  from  personal  chservation  durina  a 
six  months'  residence  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  By  Ber^ajnin  G,  Ferris,  late 
secretary  of  Utah  Territory,  New  York,  1854*  Mr  Ferris  is  not  the  first  one 
whom  in  his  own  opinion  a  six  months*  residence  in  the  west  justifies  in  writ- 
ing a  book.  It  was  the  winter  of  1852-3  which  he  spent  there,  and  while 
professing  that  he  writes  wholly  from  an  anti-Mormon  standpoint,  as  a  rule 
ne  is  comparatively  moderate  in  his  expressions.  The  illustrations  in  this 
volume  are  many  A  them  the  same  which  are  found  in  several  other  works. 
Beginning  with  the  physical  features  of  Utah,  he  goes  through  the  whole 
range  of  Mormon  history,  and  concludes  with  chapters  on  government,  doc- 
trines, polygamy,  book  of  Mormon  proselytizing,  and  society.  While  some- 
times interesting,  there  is  little  on^;inal  information;  and  aside  from  what 
the  author  saw  during  his  residence  m  Utah,  the  book  has  no  special  value. 
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Diouutain  air,  with  its  invigorating  embrace,  the  aged 
and  infirm  regained  the  elasticity  of  a  second  youth. 
Here  was  no  rank  vegetation,  here  were  no  stag- 
nant pools  to  generate  miasma,  no  vapors  redolent  of 
death,  like  those  amid  which  the  saints  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.  In  the  valley  were  mineral 
springs,  the  temperature  of  which  ranged  fix)m  ZG''  to 
1 50"*  of  Fahrenheit,  some  of  them  being  prized  for  their 
medicinal  properties.  From  the  warm  spring*  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City,  waters  which  varied  be- 
tween 98**  in  summer  and  104**  in  winter*  were  con- 
ducted by  pipes  to  a  large  bath-house  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  city.*^ 

''The  water  was  analyzed  in  1851  by  L.  D.  Gale.  Iti  specifio  gFarity  was 
found  to  be  1.0112;  it  was  strongly  impregnated  with  solpnar,  and  100  parti 
of  water  yielded  1.082  of  solid  matter.  The  spopifio  gravity  of  ^e  hot 
spring  in  tne  same  neighborhood  was  1.013,  and  100  parts  jrielded  1.1454  of 
solid  matter.  Detailed  analyses  are  given  in  Sttmabury^a  ExpediUon  to  O,  8. 
Lake,  i.  419-20.  An  analysis  of  the  warm  spring  given  by  Joseph  T.  Kinssbury 
in  Contributor,  iv.  50-60,  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Osle.  Farther  in- 
formation on  these  and  other  springs  and  mineral  waters  will  be  fonnd  in  Id,, 
iv.  86-9;  Hist,  Nev.,  17,  this  series;  8aU  Lake  WetMy  Herald,  July  29,  1880; 
8.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Jan.  5,  1878;  Wheeler's  fi^tirwys,  liL  105-17;  HoUietef^s  Be- 
sources  of  Utah,  83-5;  Hardy's  Through  Cities  and  Prairie^  121;  BurUm*s 
City  of  the  8ainU,  222;  Sac  Union,  Aug.  7,  1860. 

*"  Contributor,  iv.  59.  One  of  the  brethren,  writing  to  Orson  Hvde  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  Sept  10,  1850,  says  that  the  temperature  stands,  winter  and 
summer,  at  about  92^.  Frontier  Ouardian,  Jan.  8,  1851. 

"^  On  Nov.  27, 1850,  the  wann-spring  bath-house  was  dedicated  and  opened 
with  prayer,  festival,  and  dance.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  116. 

The  material  for  the  preceding  chapters  has  been  gathered  mainly  from  a 
number  of  manuscripts  furnished  at  intervals  between  1880  and  1885.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  to  F.  D.  Richards  I  am  especially  indebted  for  his  on- 
remitting  effort  in  supplying  data  for  this  volume.  The  period  between  Feb. 
1846  and  the  close  of  1851 — say  between  the  oonunencement  of  the  exodus 
from  Nauvoo  and  the  opening  of  the  legislature  of  Utah  territory — ^is  one  of 
which  there  are  few  authentic  printed  records.  From  KaaM^s  The  Mormons, 
from  FuUlmer's  Expulsion,  and  other  sources,  I  have  glesned  a  little;  bat  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  work  has  yet  been  published  tl^t  gives,  or  pretends  to 
give,  in  circumstantial  detail  the  full  storv  of  this  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Mor- 
monism.  In  the  Utah  Early  Records,  M».,  I  have  been  supplied  with  a  brief 
but  full  statement  of  all  the  noteworthy  incidents  from  the  entrance  of  Orson 
Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow  into  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1851.  In  the  Narrative  qf  Franklin  D,  Richards,  MS.;  the  Remi" 
niscoices  qf  Mrs  F,  D,  Richards,  MS. ;  Inner  Facts  qf  Social  Ltfe  in  Utah,  MS., 
by  the  same  writer;  History  qfBrigham  Tcung,  MS.,  which  is  indeed  a  con* 
tinuation  of  the  History  of  Joseph  Smith,  or  the  historjr  of  the  church;  Mar» 
tin*s  Narrative,  MS.— I  have  been  kindly  fcumished  with  many  details  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  I  have  al- 
ready noticed,  and  others  I  shidl  mention  in  their  place. 

In  Reminiscences  of  President  John  Taylor,  MS.,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
migration  from  Nauvoo  to  Winter  Quarters^  the  organimtioQ  of  the  variona 
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companies,  tnd  mucb  information  of  a  miscellaaeoaf  nature,  relatinff  to  honse- 
buildlDg  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  first  manofactores,  the  location  of  the  temple, 
and  other  matters.  The  mannsoript  also  makes  mention  of  his  Tisit  to  liaig- 
land  as  a  missionary  in  1846,  in  company  with  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Orson  Hyde. 

The  Narrative  ofOenerid  Danid  If.  WeUe,  MS.,  gives  an  acoonnt  of  the 
disturbances  in  Hancock  county,  the  troubles  at  Nanvoo  before  the  exodus, 
the  journey  to  Winter  Quarters,  the  organization  of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and 
of  the  state  of  Deseret:  but  perhaps  the  most  valuable  pcnrtum  is  a  condensed 
narrative  of  all  the  Indian  outbreaks  between  1840  and  1864,  a  task  for  which 
General  Wells,  who  during  this  period  had  chaise  of  the  Nauvoo  legion  and 
aided  in  suppressing  some  of  the  disturbances,  is  specially  qualified. 

WHfora  Woodruff's  Journal^  MS.,  commencing  with  the  claims  of  Sidney 
Rigdon  to  the  guardianship  of  the  church,  in  184(9,  and  closing  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  operations  of  the  pioneers  in  the  following  year.  Mr  Woodruff 
gives  some  valuable  details  concerning  this  most  internnng  period  in  the  an- 
nals of  Mormonism.  Beinff  himself  a  pioneer,  he  famishes  minute  pajrticu- 
lars  as  to  their  loumey  and  their  early  labors  in  the  valle v. 

In  A  Womairs  Experiences  wUh  the  Pioneer  Band,  by  Mrs  Clara  Decker 
Young t  MS.,  we  have  also  some  information  as  to  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  single  month  that  the  pioneers  remained  in  the  valley,  among 
other  matters  beins  the  building  of  the  old  fort.    Items  of  interest  are  also 

S'ven  concerning  those  who  were  left  alone  in  the  valley  after  the  pioneers* 
iparture,  until  the  arrival  of  Parley  Pratt*s  companies.  Clara  Decker  Young, 
a  native  of  Freedom,  N.  Y.,  moved  with  her  parents  to  Daviess  oo..  Mo.,  m 
1837,  the  family  being  driven,  during  the  persecutions  of  that  year,  to  Far 
.West,  whence  they  removed  to  Quincy,  and  later  to  Nauvoo.  When  16  years 
"of  age  she  became  the  fifth  wife  of  Bngham  Young. 

From  the  MatericU  Progress  qf  Utah,  by  WilSam  JemUngs,  MS.,  I  have 
gathered  many  details  as  to  the  industrial  condition  of  the  Mormons  from  the 
earliest  settiement  of  S.  L.  City  up  to  a  recent  date,  among  them  being  items 
relating  to  manufactures,  agriculture,  stock-raising,  the  orasshopper  plague, 
and  the  influence  of  the  railroad  on  the  population  of  Uti^ 

Early  Justice^  by  John  Nebeier,  MS.,  oesides  describing  the  punishment  of 
offenders  in  the  days  of  1847,  when,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  whipping- 
post was  substituted  for  imprisonment,  furnishes  other  material  of  value 
relating  to  early  times.  In  his  capacity  of  public  oomplainer,  Mr  Nebeker 
prosecuted  one  culprit  before  the  high  council  for  stealing,  and  himself  ad- 
ministered the  flogging.  Mr  Nebeker,  a  native  of  Delaware,  came  to  Nauvoo 
in  the  winter  of  1846;  crossed  the  plains  with  the  first  companies,  and  left 
Winter  Quarters  with  Parley  Pratt's  detachment. 

In  The  Atigration  and  SeUlements  qf  the  Latter-day  SahUs,  by  Mrs  Joseph 
II.  Home,  MS.,  is  an  account  of  her  conversion,  her  experiences  at  Far  West, 
Quincy,  and  Nanvoo,  and  the  hardships  suffored  during  the  migration.  Then 
follows  a  description  of  the  first  years  in  S.  L.  City,  the  tSod,  dress,  and 
dwellings  of  the  saints,  their  make-shifto  and  privations,  with  some  mention 
of  tiie  Mormon  battalion,  and  the  ill  feeling  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  500 
able-bodied  men  at  this  crisis  in  their  affairs.  Mrs  Home,  a  native  of  Bain- 
ham,  England,  moved  with  her  parente  to  New  York  (now  Toronto,  Canada) 
when  ten  years  of  age.  In  1836,  the  year  of  her  marriage,  she  was  converted 
by  the  preachins  of  Farley  and  Orson  Pratt,  her  house  being  afterward  open 
to  tiie  elders,  who  f  requentiy  held  meetings  there. 

From  the  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  I  have  ^thered  much  information  as  to  the 
founding  of  various  settlemento  and  their  progress  up  to  the  year  1880,  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  later.  Most  of  them  were  written  by  persons 
who  were  themselves  among  the  earliest  settlers,  and  of  whom  some  are  still 
prominent  members  of  tiie  several  communities  amonff  which  their  lot  was 
cast.  In  thb  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  ^iX/'-n*<^orica/5i»<<:Ao/'<A« 
SeUlemenUin  WeberCowUy,  by  Joseph  Stafford,  MS.,  sakd^it^Hitiorical  Sketch 
den  City,  by  the  same  author. 
\  addition  to  the  manuscripte  and  journals  constituting  the  vast  original 
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■onroes  n]xm  which  I  bftve  drawn,  I  would  mentioii  also  the  foUowhiff  printed 
and  secondary  authorities:  AfUlen.  Star,  iv.  187-90,  t.  174-7,  ft  41-2,  vii. 
71-2,  87-9,  103-4,  149-63,  viii  68-71,  97-S,  102-3,  113-21,  149-68,  ix.  11-22, 
xi.  46-7;  Times  and  Seasons,  I  30-1, 44,  185-7, 517,  U.  273-4,  281-6, 309, 319, 
821-2,  336,  355-6,  370-1,  875-7,  380-2,  417-18,  435,  617,  567-70,  iii  630-1, 
606,  638.  654,  683-6,  700,  718,  733-4,  743,  767-9,  775-6,  806-7,  831-2,  902-3, 
919-21.  936-7,  Iv.  10-11,  83-6,  65-71,  154-7,  198-9,  241-78,  v.  392-6,  418- 
23.  455,  471-2,  636-48,  660-75,  684-99,  618-22,  tL  762,  773-80,  926,  972-3; 
BeaiUe,  Life  in  Utah,  68-9,  63-121,  125-64,  161-2,  280;  BenneU,  Jiorm.  Ex- 
posed, 6-10,  140-62,  188-214,  278-302,  307-40;  Btrtrand,  Mem.  Morm.,  61, 
65-70;  Bonufick,  Aform.  and  Silv.  Mines,  3;  BurUm,  Vittf  o/SaitUs,  183-4, 433, 
625-67;  Busch,  Otsch.  Morm,,  43-5,  97-113,  125-30,  205-17,  254-98;  Ikath 
qflhe  Prophets,  with  OMc.  Doe,,  no.  23.  in  Utah  Pamph.  Relig.;  Deseret  Neu$, 
1851,  Apr.  8,  Nov.  29,  Dec  13,  27;  1867,  July  24;  1868,  July  1,  Dec  16,  30; 
1869,  Apr.  7,  Sept  1;  1876,  Mar.  22;  1877,  Nov.  14;  JlaU,  Morm,  Exposed,  7- 
8,  15-1^  24-7,  28-34,  65-70,  91-9,  106-7;  Tvdeer,  Morm.,  37,  167-207;  Tid^ 
lidge,  Lxfe  qf  Young,  6-191,  204;  Women  qf  Morm.,  297-300,  42^-32,  443-4 
488-95;  Edinburg  Bev.,  Apr.  1854,  319-83;  Ford  (Thos,  Gov.  lU.),  in  Utah 
Tracts,  no.  11;  Fkrris,  Utah  and  Morm.,  51,  92-107,  114-15,  137-46,  151-4, 
120-30;  Ounnison,  Morm.,  133,  115-39;  Stansbury,  Exped.,  135-7;  Oreen, 
Morm,,  28-9,  36-7,  64-64;  Hickman,  Destroying  Angel,  41-6;  Jlytle,  Morm., 
140,  144-6,  152-3,  165-7,  172-6,  183-6,  189-92;  Kidder,  Morm,,  157-9,  182- 
92;  KanesviUe  (la).  Front.  Ouard.,  1849.  Feb.  7,  21,  Mar.  7,  June  27,  Aug. 
8,  Nov.  14;  Id,,  1850.  May  1,  29.  Oct  2,  30;  Id.,  1852,  Mar.  18,  25;  UnforO, 
BouU/rom  Liverpool,  61-9,  72-5;  Lee,  Morm.,  109-12,  144-8,  152-6,  167-8, 
173-4,  17^-80;  Mackay,  The  Morm.,  115-206;  NiUs'  Beg.,  Ixix.  70,  134,  Ixx. 
208,  211,  327,  IxxlL  206,  370,  IxxiiL  6;  Olshausen,  Oesch.  Momumen,  69-65, 
88-90,  100-3,  144-51,  202-34;  Hon.  Polynesian,  u.  1846,  91;  PraU  (P.),  Ai^ 
tobiog,,  378, 398-401, 405-6;  Bemy,  Journey  to  O.  S.  L.  City,  i.  336-406, 434-8, 
ii.  258-63;  Smueker,  Hist.  Morm.,  119-34. 148-276.  passim;  Snow  (Eliza),  in 
Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann.,  41-50,  in  Times  and  Seasons,  iv.  287;  Snow  (Lo- 
renzo), with  Taiylor,  Govt  qf  Ood,  no.  12,  9-11;  Stenhouse,  Tell  It  AU,  306; 
Crimes  of  L.  D.  tSaitUs,  11-15;  Dunbar,  Bomance  qf  Age,  45;  Ebberts,  Trapper's 
Life,  MS.,  18;  Fullmer,  in  Utah  Tracts,  no.  9,  1  40;  Mather,  in  lAppincQtffs 
Mag.,  Aug.  1880;  McOlashen,  HisL  Donner  Party,  34-^56;  Spence,  Settler's 
Guide,  268-9;  Sola,  Amer.  Bevisited,  ii.  289;  ^o^  Lake  City,  Contributor,  ii.  86, 
134-7, 195-8, 239, 301, 354-6, 366,  iil  psssim,  iv.  370-6;  SaU  Lake  CUy,  Deserel 
News,  1850,  July  27;  1851,  July  26,  Aug.  19;  1852,  Feb.  7,  Aug.  7.  21;  1854. 
July  27,  Aug.  3;  1865,  Sept  26;  1857,  July  29,  Aug.  6;  1858,  June  30;  SaU  Lake 
CUy,  Herald,  1880,  July  3,  29;  SaU  Lake  CUy,  Telegraph,  1868,  May  30,  Oct 
10,  12-14;  SmUh,  Bis*,  Progress,  etc,  6-18,  314-22,  834^;  Smoot  ( Margaret 
8.),  Experience,  etc,  MS.,  4-^1;  CaL,  lU  Past  Hist.,  218-19;  Tracy  (Mrs  N. 
N.),  Narr.,  MS.,  10-19;  Thornton,  Or.  and  Cal„  L  168-9;  Utah  Pioneer,  SSd 
Ann.,  60-2;  Narrative  qf  the  Murders  of  the  Snuths,  in  Utah  Tracts,  no.  1, 
passim;  The  Murder  of  Jos  Smith,  in  Utah  Tracts,  nc  1,  64-5;  Tyfer,  /'V 
Morm.  BaUalion,  passim;  U.  8.  Ex.  Doc,  24, 31  Cong.  1st  Sees.;  Foe  Trsa^ 
Adventures,  313-38;  Woodruff  (  W.),  hi  Utah  Pion.,  SSd  Ann.,  19-24;  Wara^ 
Mormon  Wife,  81-4,  109-40,  166;  WhUe  (Mrs  C.  V.J,  The  Mormon  Prophet^ 
etc.,  4-8;  Toung  (Ann  Eliza),  Wife  No.  19, 64-7;  Marshall,  Through  Amer., 
184;  Murphy,  Mineral  Besour.,  84-^;  Miller  (J.),  Ftrst  Families,  etc,  65-73; 
Martin  (  Thos  8.),  Narrative,  etc.  MS.,  42;  San  Francisco,  AUa  CaL,  1851, 
Aug.  8;  Id,,  Cat.  Star,  1848,  Feb.  26;  Id.,  CaU,  1869,  Sept  6, 1877,  Aug.  31; 
Id.,  Chronide,  1881,  Jan.  9;  Id.,  Herald,  1851,  Oct  12, 1859,  Nov.  15;  Sacra- 
mento,  Placer  Times,  1849,  May  26;  Id.,  Union,  1856,  Sept  10,  27,  1839, 
Aug.  24;  Portland  (Or.),  Telegram,  1879,  Mar.  16;  Salem  (Or.),  Argus,  1858. 
Feb.  13,  Aug.  28;  Id.,  Statesman,  1851,  Dec  23;  Or.  CUy  (Or.),  Spectator^ 
1846,  July  4;  Ogden  (Utah),  Freeman,  1879,  May  2;  Oold  HiUfNev.),  News, 
1872,  Hay  1,  Oct  24;  Eureka  (Nev.J,  Leader,  1880.  July  24;  Carson  (Nau/, 
State  Begister,  1872,  Nov.  24;  Bae,  Westward  by  Bail,  126-7. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MORMONISM  AND  FOLYQAMT. 

What  18  MoBMoinsMt--TiNRBorTHsOHi7BaB-4LunxD  Books  Aim  FlB^ 
AGB9— Oboanization— Pbibsthood— FiBST  Pbbbidbmot— Thb  Twbltb 
Apostlss— Patriabohs— ELDXB8,  BisH0F8»  Pburs,  Txachebs,  ahd 
DiAcoNs— Thb  Sevkntibs— 8zakxb  anb  Wabds— Mabbiaob— Txkpli 

BfTILDIKG — ^TaBBBH AOLB— POUnOAL  ASFBOT— POLTOAMT  AS  A  ChUBOH 

Tbnet— Celestial  Mabbiaob— Attitopb  ahd  Aboumbhts  or  Ciyiu* 
bation—Poltoamt's  Rbflt— BcHioi  AHB  Law— Thb  Chabob  or  Dis- 

U>TALTT— PBOPOBBD  BBMBDIBa. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  ask  the  question  with  some 
degree  of  inteUigence,  What  is  Mormonism?  In  for- 
mulating an  answer,  we  must  consider  as  well  the 
f>olitical  as  the  religious  idea.  I  will  examine  the 
atter  first. 

Mormonism  in  its  religious  aspect  is  simply  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  bible,  Uie  whole  of  it,  literally,  and 
following  it  to  its  logical  conclusions. 

As  the  Christian  world  has  advanced  in  civilization 
and  intelligence  these  two  thousand  years  or  so,  it  has 
gradually  left  behind  a  little  and  a  little  more  of  its 
religion,  first  of  the  tenets  of  the  Hebraic  record,  and 
then  somewhat  even  of  those  of  the  later  dispensation. 
Long  before  religionists  be^n  to  question  as  myths 
the  stories  of  Moses,  and  Jonah,  and  Job,  they  had 
thrown  aside  as  unseemly  blood-sacrifice  and  burnt- 
offerings,  sins  of  uncleanness,  the  stoning  of  sabbath- 
breakers,  the  killing  in  war  of  women,  children,  and 
prisoners,  the  condemnation  of  whole  nations  to  per- 
petual bondage,  and  many  other  revolting  customs  of 
the  half-savage  Israelites  sanctioned  by  holy  writ. 
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This  they  did  of  their  own  accord,  not  because  they 
were  so  commanded,  but  in  spite  of  commandments, 
and  by  reason  of  a  higher  and  more  refined  culture — a 
culture  which  had  outgrown  the  cruder  dogmas  of  the 
early  ages.  Then  came  the  putting  away  of  slavery 
and  polygamy,  the  former  but  recently  permitted  in 
these  American  states,  and  the  latter  being  here  even 
now.  Among  the  discarded  customs  taught  and  en- 
couraged by  the  new  testament  are,  speaking  in 
tongues,  going  forth  to  preach  without  purse  or  scrip, 
laying  on  of  hands  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  rais- 
ing th^dead,  casting  out  devils,  and  all  other  miracles; 
and  there  will  be  further  repudiations  as  time  passes, 
further  ignoring  of  portions  of  the  scriptures  by  ortho- 
dox sects,  a  further  weeding  out  of  the  unnatural  and 
irrational  from  things  spiritual  and  worshipfuL 
The  tenets  of  the  Mormon  church  are  these: 
The  bible  is  the  inspired  record  of  Grod's  dealings 
with  men  in  the  eastern  hemisphere;  the  book  of 
Mormon  is  the  inspired  record  of^ God's  dealings  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  continent;  the  book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  consists  of  revelations 
from  God  concerning  the  present  dispensation  to 
Joseph  Smith,  who  was  inspired  to  translate  the  book 
of  Mormon  and  organize  the  church  of  Christ  anew. 
Joseph  Smith  to  the  present  dispensation  is  as  Moses 
was  to  Israel;  there  is  no  conflict,  either  in  per- 
sonages or  books.  The  statements,  assertions,  prom- 
ises, and  prophecies  of  the  books,  and  the  precepts 
and  practices  of  the  personages,  are  accepted,  all  of 
them,  and  held  to  be  the  revealed  will  to  man  of  one 
and  the  same  God,  whose  will  it  is  the  duty  and  en- 
deavor of  his  people  to  carry  out  in  every  particular 
to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

There  are  more  gods  than  one.  There  are  spirit- 
ual gifts.  Not  only  must  there  be  faith  in  Christ,  but 
faith  in  the  holy  priesthood,  and  fitith  in  continual 
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revelation.*  Man  is  a  free  agent.  The  laying  on  of 
hands  for  ordination,  and  for  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
descends  from  the  early  to  the  later  apostles.*  There 
will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  and  a  second  coming 
of  Christ.  Israel  is  a  chosen  people;  there  has  been 
a  scattering  of  Israel,  and  there  will  be  a  gathering. 
Joseph  Smith  was  the  fulfiUer  not  only  of  bible  proph- 
ecies, but  of  the  book  of  Mormon  prophecies,  and  of 
his  own  prophecies.  Foreordination,  election,  and 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  are  held.  There 
was  an  apostasy  of  the  primitive  church,  and  now 
there  is  a  return.  There  was  the  JerusaleDa  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere;  on  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  planted  the  new  Jerusalem.  Miracles  obtain; 
also  visions  and  dreams,  signs  and  tokens,  and  angels 
of  light  and  darkness.  There  are  free  spirits  and 
spirits  imprisoned;  the  wicked  will  be  destroyed,  and 
uiere  will  be  a  millennial  reign.  The  saints  are  largely 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  heirs  to  the  promises  made 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  America  and  the  Pacific  isles  were  the 

'In  1853,  Benlamin  Brown,  high-priest,  and  paator  of  the  London,  Read- 
iDg,  Kent,  and  Enex  conferenoes,  published  at  Liverpool  a  tract  entitled, 
T&tmontes  for  the  Truth;  a  Becordof  Manjfe8tation$  of  the  Power  qf  Cfod^ 
JiiraeuUms  and  Protfidential,  witnessed  by  him  in  his  travels  and  experiences. 
The  author  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  bom  in  1794.  He  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  lattd^-day  revelations  from  God,  and  that  the  ancient  gifts  of  the 
gospel  still  remained,  long  before  he  joined  the  Mormons.  He  labored  long 
and  in  various  places.  He  held  property  in  Kauvoo  when  the  saints  were 
driven  out,  and  was  oblised  to  take  050  for  what  was  worth  $3,000.  After- 
ward he  underwent  all  the  sufierings  and  vicissitudes  of  the  overland  journey 
to  Salt  Lake.  Mr  Brown  was  an  earnest  and  honest  man;  his  book  is  the 
record  of  his  life,  and  is  simple  and  attractive  in  style  and  substance. 

'  Healing  the  sick.  Joseph  earlv  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  all  diseases 
and  sickness  amouff  them  were  to  be  cured  by  the  elders,  and  by  the  use  of 
berbk  alone.  Physicians  of  the  world  were  denounced  as  enemies  to  mankind, 
and  the  use  of  their  medicines  was  prohibited.  Afterw.  id,  anointing  with  oil, 
prayer,  and  laying  on  hands  were  resorted  to  in  addi  k>n  to  the  lirst  men- 
tioned. Says  Mrs  Bichards,  '  Li  all  sicknesses  we  useu  no  medicines,  with 
the  exoention  of  herb  teas  that  we  ourselves  prepared,  trusting  exclusively 
to  the  efficacy  6t  the  anointins  with  oil  and  prayer.'  JUminiecenees,  MS.,  34. 
Joseph  said,  *A11  wholesome  nerbs  God  hath  ordained  for  the  constitution, 
nature,  and  use  of  man.  Every  herb  in  the  season  thereof,  and  everv  fruit 
In  the  season  thereof.*  The  use  of  flesh  was  not  forbidden,  but  rathor  re- 
Btrioted  to  seasons  of  oold  and  famine.  All  min  was  pronounced  good  for 
man,  but  wheat  was  particularly  recommendea,  with  com  for  the  ox,  oats  for 
the  horse,  rye  for  fowls  and  swine,  and  barley  for  all  useful  animals,  and  for 
mild  drinks;  at  also  other  grain.  Times  and  Seasotui,  v.  736. 
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seed  of  Joseph,  divided  into  numerous  nations  and 
tribes.  The  Lamanites  were  of  the  house  of  Ma- 
naBseh. 

We  believe,  say  their  artides  of  faith,  in  Grod  the 
father,  in  Jesus  Christ  the  son,  and  in  the  holj  ghost. 
For  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  any  transgression  of 
Adam,  men  will  be  punished;  but  all  may  be  saved, 
through  the  atonement,  by  obedience  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  which  are:  faith  in  Christ,  re- 
pentance,  baptism  by  immersion,'  and  laying  on  of 

'Bftptiam,  a  prereqnisite  to  ohuroh  memberahip,  as  well  as  to  fiaal  salva* 
tion,  to  be  of  avaiU  must  be  by  immersion,  and  ]^erformed  by  one  of  the  sect. 
The  person  who  ii  called  of  God,  and  has  authority  from  Jesus  Christ  to  bap- 
tise, shall  go  down  into  the  water  with  the  person  to  be  baptised,  and  shall  say, 
calling  him  or  her  by  name:  '  Having  been  commissioned  of  Jesus  Christ,  I 
baptize  you  in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy  ghost. 
Amen.'  Doctrine  and  CovenanU,  115,  118.  Baptinns  ajne  entered  in  the  sen- 
oral  church  records,  giving  the  name,  place,  and  date  of  birth,  quorum,  date 
of  baptism,  first  time  or  re-baptism,  oy  whom  baptized,  when  and  by  whom 
confirmed.  Deseret  New$,  Feb.  22, 1851.  In  1844,  comnlaints  were  made  that 
members  of  the  church,  dismissed  by  the  oouncU,  haa  been  re-baptized  hv 
elders  who  were  themselves  excluded,  and  declaring  such  baptisms  invalicL 
Times  ami  SfWKms,  v.  458-9. 

In  1 836,  Joseph  introduced  the  ceremony  of  anointing  with  consecrated  oU. 
He  first  anointed  his  father,  who,  having  been  blessed  by  the  first  presidency, 
anointed  them  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  eldest.  The  bishops  of  Kirtland 
and  Zion,  together  with  their  counsellors,  were  next  anointed,  and  after- 
ward the  presiding  officers  of  each  quorum  performed  the  ceremony  on  their 
subordinates,  assisted  in  some  instances  b^  the  Smith  brothers.  Joseph  de- 
scribes the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  oil,  as  follows:  '  I  took  the  oil  m  my 
left  hand.  Father  Smith  being  seated  before  me,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
presidency  encircled  him  round  about  We  then  stretched  our  right  hands 
towards  heaven,  and  blessed  the  oil,  and  ccmsecrated  it  in  thf  name  of  Jesus 
Christ'  MiL  Star,  xv.  620.  Olive-oil  is  commonly  used.  Mrt  Bichards, 
I^emitUscences,  MS.,  34.  Many^  remarkable  cures  are  mentioned.  A  sea- 
man, belondng  to  H.  B.  M.  ship  Terror,  was  rendered  deaf  and  dumb  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  at  Bermuda.  Several  years  after,  he  was  baptized 
by  elders  in  a  canal  in  England,  and  instantly  recovered  both  speecn  and 
hearing.  Frontier  Chiardkm,  Jan.  23,  1850.  In  18M,  a  young  woman  then 
living  at  Batavia,  K.  Y.,  who  had  been  deaf  and  dumb  for  four  and  one 
half  years,  was  first  restcnred  to  her  hearing  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  a  second  ministration,  some  time 
afterward,  enabled  her  to  speak.  Tme$  and  Secuone,  iL  516-17.  During 
the  buildinff  of  Nauvr^'/^  nearly  every  one  was  attacked  with  malarial  fever, 
caused  by  breaking  up  the  new  land,  and  even  the  prophet  himself  suc- 
cumbed for  a  time.  But  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Lora  callins  on  him, 
he  arose  and  went  through  the  camp  heaUnff  all  to  whom  he  Scew  near. 
Woodruff  {Mrt),  Autobiog.,  2-3.  Brigham  declares  he  was  among  the  num- 
ber hedCsd  at  this  time.  MiL  Star,  xxv.  646.  While  Joseph  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  sick,  an  unbeliever,  living  a  few  miles  distant  came  to  him,  beseeching 
him  to  come  and  heal  his  twin  children,  who  were  near  death's  door.  The 
prophet  was  unable  to  go  himself,  but  sent  Wilford  Woodruff  in  his  place. 
Says  the  latter,  '  He  [Joseph]  took  a  red  silk  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  me,  and  told  me  to  wipe  their  faces  with  the  handkerohief 
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hands  for  the  gift  of  the  holy  ghost  We  believe  in 
the  same  organization  and  powers  that  existed  in 

when  I  adminiitered  to  tham,  and  they  ahonld  be  healed.'  He alioiaid  ante 
me:  '*Aa  long  am  yon  will  keep  that  handkerohief,  it  shall  remain  a  league 
between  yon  and  me.**  I  went  with  the  man,  and  did  as  the  prophet  com- 
manded me,  and  the  children  were  healed.  I  have  possession  of  the  hand- 
kerchief onto  this  day  [1881].'  Leaioe$/rom  my  Journal,  65.  F.  D.  Richards, 
who  had  been  sick  for  several  months,  was  baptized,  anointed,  and  confirmed.* 
immediately  after  which  he  was  restored  to  health.  Some  time  afterward, 
beinff  then  an  elder,  he  cored  a  severe  toothache  by  touching  the  tooth  with 
his  finger.  Narraiive^  MS.,  15-16.  Mrs  Richards'  brother,  afterward  Elder 
Snyder,  was  raised  from  a  sick-bed  after  having  been  baptized  and  adminia- 
tered  to  by  Elder  John  E.  Page.  Mrs  Richards  was  taken  by  her  brother 
from  a  sick-bed  to  a  lake  from  the  surface  of  which  ice  more  than  a  foot  thick 
had  been  removed,  and  there  baptized,  whereupon  she  immediately  recovered. 
Similar  cases  might  be  given  by  the  score. 

Baptism  for  the  decul  is  first  alluded  to  by  the  prophet,  who,  in  a  revela- 
tion oated  Jan.  19,  1841,  declares,  'A  baptismal  font  there  is  not  upon  the 
earth,  that  they,  my  saints,  may  be  baptized  for  those  who  are  dead.^  It  is 
intimated  that  a  reasonable  time  will  be  allowed  in  which  to  build  a  temple 
and  a  permanent  font,  and  that  during  this  time  a  temporary  substitute 
for  the  font  may  be  employed;  but  after  the  oompletion  of  the  temple,  no 
baptisms  for  the  dead  will  be  of  avail  unless  conducted  within  the  build- 
ing. See  Doctrine  and  Covenants^  392,  895.  Brigham  says  he  first  heard  of 
the  new  doctrine  when  he  was  in  Europe  (1840),  and  that  he  believed  in  it 
before  anythioff  was  said  or  done  about  it  in  the  church.  Time$  and  Secuont^ 
vt  954,  Danid  Tyler  says  the  doctrine  was  first  taught  in  Kauvoo,  although 
Joseph  told  some  of  the  eiders  in  Kirtland  that  it  was  part  of  the  gospel,  and 
would  yet  be  practised  as  such.  Juvenile  Instructor^  xv.  56.  He  also  says 
that  Imore  other  provision  was  made,  many  were  baptized  in  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  first  baptinnal  font,  a  temporary  structure,  intended  for  use  onlv 
until  the  completion  of  the  temple,  was  erected  in  the  basement  of  that  build- 
ing, and  dedicated  on  Nov.  8,  1841,  Joseph  being  present  and  Brigham  deliv- 
ering the  address.  Joseph  thus  describe  the  font:  It  is  constructed  of  pine 
staves,  tongued  and  grooved,  and  is  oval-shaped,  'sixteen  feet  long  east  and 
west,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  seven  feet  high  from  the  foundation,  the  basin 
four  feet  deep;  the  mouldings  of  the  cap  and  base  are  formed  of  beautiful 
carved  work  m  antioue  style.  The  sides  are  finished  with  panel-work.  A 
flight  of  stairs  in  tne  north  and  south  sides  lead  up  and  down  into  the 
basin,  ffuarded  by  a  side  railing.  The  font  stands  upon  twelve  oxen,  four  on 
each  side  and  two  at  each  end,  their  heads,  shoulders,  and  fore  less  project- 
ing out  from  under  the  font;  they  are  carved  out  of  oak  plank,  glued  togethet 
and  copied  after  the  most  beautiful  five-year-old  steer  that  could  be  found  in 
the  country,  and  they  are  an  excellent  striking  likeness  of  the  original;  the 
horns  were  jroometrically  formed  after  the  most  perfect  horn  that  could  be 
procured.  The  oxen  and  the  mouldings  were  carved  by  Elder  Elijah  Ford- 
nam,  from  the  dtj  of  New  York,  the  work  occupyinff  eight  months.  The 
whole  was  endoeed  in  a  temporary  frame  building.*  Mu,  Star,  xviiL  744.  On 
Sept  6,  1842,  Joseph  writes  to  the  church  that  all  baptisms  must  be  re- 
corded by  a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
note  every  detail  oi  uie  ceremonv  in  each  case.  One  of  the  officials  is  to 
be  appointed  in  each  ward,  and  his  returns  properly  certified  to  are  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  general  recorder,  who  will  enter  them  on  the  church  records, 
together  with  the  names  of  all  witnesses,  etc.,  and  finally  add  his  own  certifi- 
cate as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  signature  of  the  ward  recorder.  This  detail 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  identification  hereafter  of  those  baptized,  for  the 
authority  for  which  tiie  prophet  quotes  HevekUions,  xx.  12.  'And  I  saw  the 
Hxst.Utab.  92 
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the  primitive  church,  namely,  apostles,  prophets,  pas- 
tors, teachers,  evangelists;  in  the  gift  of  tongues,* 

dead,  small  and  groat,  staad  before  Qod;  and  tbe  books  were  opened,'  etc 
He  aiao  states  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  on  Sept.  1,  1842,  that  a  general  re- 
corder must  be  appointed.  Mil.  Star.  xx.  5-6;jDoetrine  and  CooenanU^  409- 
13.  For  the  ceremony  itself,  he  finds  warrant  in  IH  Cor,,  xr,  29.  '  Else 
what  shall  they  do  who  are  biuptized  for  the  deadt  If  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all,  why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?' 

Confirmation  follows  baptism,  with  frequently  an  interval  of  a  few  days. 
Baptism  may  take  place  on  any  day  in  the  week,  and  the  confirmation  be  de- 
ferred until  the  church  assembles  on  the  following,  or  even  a  later,  Sunday. 
Two  or  more  eldera  commonly  attend,  all  taking  part  in  the  ceremony.  Mrs 
Stenhouse  thus  describes  her  own  confirmation:  'Four  elders  placed  their 
hands  solemnly  upon  my  head,  and  one  of  them  said:  *'Fannv,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  in  me,  I  confirm  you  a  member  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  latter-day  saints;  and  inasmuch  as  vou  have  been  obedient  to  tbe 
command  of  Qod,  through  his  servants,  and  have  been  baptized  for  the  re- 
nuBsion  of  your  sins,  I  say  unto  you  that  those  sins  are  remitted.  And  in  the 
name  of  Qod  I  bless  you.  and  sav  unto  you,  that  inasmuch  as  you  are  faithful 
and  obedient  to  the  teachings  of  the  priesthood,  and  seek  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom,  there  is  no  good  thinff  that  your  heart  can  desire  that  the 
Lord  will  not  give  unto  you.  Yon  shaB  have  visions  and  dreams,  and  an^;els 
shall  visit  you  by  day  and  by  nieht  You  shall  stand  in  the  temple  in  Zion» 
and  administer  to  the  saints  of  the  most  high  Qod.  You  shall  speak  in 
tongues  and  prophecy;  and  the  Lord  shall  blees  yon  abundantly,  both  tempo- 
rally and  spiritually.  These  blessings  I  seal  upon  your  head,  inasmuch  as 
you  shall  be  faithful;  and  I  pray  heaven  to  bless  yon;  and  say  unto  you,  be 
thou  blessed,  in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy  ghost. 
Amen."'  EnglUhwoman  in  Utah,  19-20. 

*  The  gift  of  tongues  is  the  power  to  speak  in  a  strange  language,  but 
not  to  translate.  It  first  appealed  about  1830,  when  it  was  pronounced  of 
the  devlL  Howe  says  it  was  revived  in  the  early  part  of  1833,  and  that  at 
one  meeting  Joseph  passed  around  the  room  laying  nis  hand  upon  each  one, 
and  speaking  as  follows:  'Ak  man,  oh  son,  oh  man,  ah  ne  commene  en  hoUe 

foste  en  haben  en  glai  hoeanne  en  hoUe  goste  en  esao  milkea  Jeremiah,  eze- 
iel,  Nephi,  Lehi,  St  John,'  etc.  Mormomsm  Unveiled,  132-6.  In  this  year, 
it  was  suggested  that  'no  prophe(^  spoken  in  tongues  should  be  made  public, 
for  this  reason:  many  who  pretena  to  have  the  gin  of  interpretation  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken,  and  do  not  give  the  true  interpretation  of  what  is  spoken;. . . 
but  if  any  speak  in  tongues  a  word  of  exhortation  or  doctrine,  or  tne  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel,  etc.,  let  it  be  interpreted  for  the  edification  of  the  church.' 
Times  and  Seasons,  vi.  865.  The  gift  was  not  oonfined  to  men;  many  women 
were  noted  for  eloquence  when  thus  inspired.  Says  Mrs  Stenhouse  of  a  Sister 
Ellis:  '  Her  hands  were  clenched,  and  her  eyes  had  that  wild  and  supernatural 
glare  which  is  nev^r  seen  save  in  cases  of  lunacy  or  intense  feverish  excite- 
ment. Every  one  waited  breathlessly,  listening  to  catch  what  she  might  say; 
you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  They  [her  utterances]  seemed  to  me  chief- 
ly the  repetition  of  the  same  syllables,  something  like  a  child  repeating  la,  la, 
la,  le,  lo;  ma,  ma,  ma,  mi,  ma;  dele,  dele,  dele,  hela;  followed,  perhaps,  by 
a  number  of  sounds  strung  together,  which  could  not  be  rendered  m  any 
shape  by  the  pen.'  EngUshwoman  in  Utah,  27-8.  Says  Orson  Hyde:  'We 
l>elie>'e  in  the  gift  of  the  holy  chost  being  enjoyed  now  as  much  as  it  was  in 
the  apostles'  days,  and  that  it  is  imparted  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  those 
in  authority;  and  that  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  also  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
are  gifts  of  the  spirit,  and  are  obtained  through  that  medium.^  Frontier 
Guardian,  Dec.  12, 1849.  Mrs  Stenhouse  remarks  that  'in  later  days,  the  exer- 
cise of  this  gift  has  been  discouraged  by  the  elders,  and  especially  by  Brigham.' 
Going  to  tbe  lion  House  one  day,  die  was  blessed  by  one  of  Bngham's  wives, 
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prophecy,  revelation,  and  visions.  In  the  scriptures 
IS  found  the  law  of  tithing,  which  law  is  now  revived, 
and  the  keeping  of  it  made  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  saints.  The  ten  commandments,  and  all  other 
commandments,  ordinances,  promulgations,  and  possi- 
bilities, are  in  force  now  as  at  the  time  they  were 
fiven.  Marriage  is  a  sacred  and  an  eternal  covenant, 
^lural  marriage,  sanctioned  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion and  revived  under  the  new,  is  open  to  all,  and  is, 
in  some  instances,  commanded,  when  it  becomes  a 
sacred  obligation. 

Seldom  does  a  good  Mormon  appear  in  a  court  of 
law  arrayed  against  a  brother  Mormon.  And  this  is 
why,  as  the  saints  allege,  the  twenty-five  or  fifty  lawr 
yers  in  Utah  who  are  compelled  to  derive  their  living 
almost  entirely  from  the  gentiles,  are  so  bitter  against 
the  saints.  When  two  Mormons  disagree,  they  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  president  of  the  stake,  who 
with  twelve  councillors,  six  facing  six,  their  selection 
having  been  agreed  to  by  the  litigants,  is  ready  to  try 
the  case  without  delay.  Plaintiff  and  defendant,  each 
with  his  witnesses,  take  their  places  before  the  pres- 
ident, and  between  the  rows  of  councillors.  Prayer 
is  then  offered,  almighty  aid  being  asked  in  bringmg 
the  affair  to  a  righteous  and  amicable  conclusion. 
The  litigants  state  the  case,  each  from  his  own  stand- 
point; the  witnesses  are  heard;  the  councillors  de- 
cide. Prayer  is  again  offered.  The  adversaries  shake 
hands;  there  is  nothing  to  pay.  Until  the  gentiles 
came,  there  were  in  Utah  no  police  or  police  courts; 
no  houses  of  drinking,  or  of  gambling,  or  of  prostitu- 
tion. Of  the  administration  of  justice  among  the 
saints  I  shall  speak  more  at  length  in  a  later  chapter. 

and  the  bleasing  interpreted  by  another  wife;  the  latter,  howerer,  cautioned 
her  not  to  repeat  what  had  oocurred,  for  'Brother  Brieham  does  not  like  to 
hear  of  these  toinga. '  Engli^woman  in  Utah,  29.  TuUio^e  mentions  the  names 
of  many  women  who  were  distinguished  as  possessing  this  j^,  and  relates  an 
instance  of  a  party  whose  wagon  was  snironnded  by  Indians,  escaping  ^ith 
their  lives  and  property;  the  captors  being  induced  to  abandcm  their  prize  by 
Jane  Grover,  a  girl  of  sevonteen,  who  addressed  them  in  their  own  language. 
W<men  qfUcrmondom^  474-8. 
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The  doctrine  of  blood  atonement  was  early  incnlcated 
by  the  chnrch,  as  a  sacrifice  necessary  for  salvation,  and 
not,  as  many  have  asserted,  in  order  to  l^alise  murder. 
There  were  the  altars  and  the  offerings  of  the  old 
testament^  and  the  great  god-man  sacrifice  of  the 
new.  Christ  made  the  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood.  By  the  laws  of 
the  land,  he  who  commits  murder  must  atone  for  it 
by  his  own  death.'    There  are  sins  of  various  de- 


*The  theory  of  blood  atooeiiieiit  Is  tbsi  for  oerteln  wba  the  blood  of  the 
transgreMor  must  be  shed  to  saTe  hia  tooL  Among  these  sins  are  ajposUsy, 
the  sneddiag  of  inaooent  blood,  and  unfuthfulnsas  to  marriage  obagations 
OQ  the  part  of  the  wife.  Says  Brigham,  in  a  disoonrse  delivered  in  Salt^Lake 
City:  'There  ajne  sins  which  men  commit  for  which  they  cannot  reoeive  for- 
giveness in  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  oome,  and  if  they  had  their 
eves  open  to  their  tme  conditioo,  they  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have 
their  blood  spilled  upon  the  ^roond,  that  the  smoke  thereof  might  ascend  to 
heaven  as  an  offering  for  their  sins;  and  the  ■mniring  iocense  would  atone  for 
their  sins;  whereas,  if  soch  ii  not  the  case,  they  wul  stick  to  them  and  re- 
main npon  them  in  the  spirit  world.  I  know,  when  yon  hear  my  brethren 
telling  about  cutting  people  off  from  the  earth,  that  you  consider  it  is  strong 
doctrine;  but  it  is  to  save  them,  not  to  destroy  them. .  .1  do  know  that  there 
are  sins  committed,  of  such  a  nature  that  if  the  people  did  understand  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  they  would  tremble  because  of  their  situation.  And 
furthermore,  I  know  that  there  are  tranagressors  who,  if  th^  knew  them- 
selves and  the  only  condition  upon  which  they  can  obtain  forgiveneaiL  would 
beg  of  their  brethren  to  shed  their  blood,  that  the  smoke  thereof  might  as- 
cend to  Qod  as  an  offering  to  appease  the  wraUi  that  ia  kindled  againat  them, 
and  that  the  law  might  have  its  oonrs&  I  will  say  further:  I  have  had  men 
come  to  me  and  offer  their  lives  to  atone  for  their  sins. .  .There  are  sins  that 
can  be  atoned  for  by  an  offering  upcm  an  altar,  as  in  andent  days;  and  there 
are  sins  that  the  blood  of  a  lamb,  of  a  calf,  or  of  turtle-doves  cannot  remit, 
but  they  must  be  atoned  for  bv  the  blood  of  the  man.'  And  at  another 
time:  'All  mankind  love  themselves,  and  let  these  principles  be  Imown  by 
an  individual,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  have  his  blood  sheet  That  would  be 
loving  themselves,  even  unto  an  eternal  exaltation.  Will  you  love  your 
brothers  or  sisters  likewise  when  thcry  have  committed  a  sin  that  can- 
not be  atoned  for  without  the  aheddmff  of  their  blood  7  Will  you  love 
that  man  or  woman  well  enough  to  shed  ueir  blood  7  l^t  is  what  Jesus 
Christ  meant. .  .1  could  refer  you  to  plenty  of  instanoes  where  men  have 
been  righteoualy  alain  in  order  to  atone  for  their  sins.  I  have  seen  scores 
and  hundreds  of  people  for  whom  there  would  have  been  a  chance  in  the 
last  resurrection  if  their  lives  had  been  taken  and  their  blood  spilled  on  the 
ground  as  a  smoking  incense  to  the  almighty. .  .1  have  known  a  great  many 
men  who  have  left  this  church  for  whom  there  i»  no  chance  whatever  for 
exaltation;  but  if  their  blood  had  been  spilled  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them.  This  is  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves;  if  he  needs  help,  help  him; 
and  if  he  wanta  salvation,  and  it  is  necessary  to  spill  his  blood  on  the  ear^ 
In  order  that  he  may  be  saved,  spill  it.'  Deserei  Nem^  Oct.  1,  1856,  Feb. 
18,  1857.  FoUowing  Briffham's  lead,  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Jedediah  M. 
Grant  taught  the  same  doctrine  during  the  religious  revival,  or  so-called 
reformation,  in  Utah,  in  1856-7,  of  which  more  li^r.  Grant  being  the  most 
vehement  of  the  three.  The  reader  will  find  these  discourses  reported  at 
length  in  the  Deserei  New,    The  doctrine  is  very  clearly  explained  in  Pea- 
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ffrees  of  heiDousness;  some  requiring  only  public  con- 
fession and  promised  reformation  by  way  of  atone- 
ment, whilst  others  are  characterised  by  an  enormity 
so  vast  that  pardon  on  earth  is  impossible.  Of  the 
first  class  are  all  minor  offences  agamst  church  disci- 
pline, breach  of  which  has  been  publicljr  acknowledged 
by  nearly  every  leader,  from  Joseph  himself  down  to 
the  hunu>le&t  official 

For  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  instructions  re- 
yealed  in  the  sacred  books,  an  organization  has  been 
effected  in  these  latter  days,  based  upon  books  and 
on  former  organizations.     There  are  two  principal 

1>riesthoods,  we  Melchisedek  and  the  Aaronic,  the 
atter  including  the  Levitical.  The  Melchisedek  is  the 
higher,  comprising  apostles,  patriarchs,  high-priests, 
seventies,  and  elders.  It  holds  the  right  of  presi- 
dency, with  authority  to  administer  in  all  the  offices, 
ordinances,  and  affiiirs  of  the  church.  It  holds  the 
keys  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  receives  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whose  doors  are  ever  open, 
and  holds  communion  with  God  the  feither,  Jesus 
Christ  the  mediator,  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet,  and 
all  departed  saints.^ 

The  Aaronic  is  a  subordinate  priesthood,  being  an 
appendage  to  the  Melchisedek,  and  acting  under  its 

r^>m^$  Blood  Atonement,  jpamim.  See  abo  Z^«  iTorm.,  282-8;  Jform.  iVopA.^ 
157-60;  Young's  Wife  No.  19,  182-89;  Paddodee  La  Tour,  d0&-6;  £ertrand'9 
Mem.  Morm.,  139-72,  250-8,  290-316. 

*  In  regard  to  the  two  prieethoodi,  the  Melchisedek  and  the  Aaronic,  or 
Levitical,  all  authority  in  the  church  is  subordinate  to  the  first,  which  holds 
the  right  of  presidency  and  has  power  oyer  all  the  offices  in  the  church.  The 
presi^ncy  cc  the  high-priesthood  of  this  order  has  the  right  to  officiate  in 
all  the  offices  of  the  church.  High-priests  are  authorised  to  officiate  in  any 
lower  positions  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  their  own  office.  Elders  are  of 
this  priesthood,  and  are  authorized  to  officiate  instead  of  high-priests,  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter.  The  twelve  apostles  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  or- 
daining all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  church,  and  also  with  its  missionary 
work.  Together  they  form  a  quorum  whose  authority  equals  that  of  the 
first  presidency,  but  action  by  either  body  must  be  unanimous.  A  maiority 
may  form  a  quorum  when  circumstances  render  it  impossible  to  assemble  the 
whole  body.  They  also  constitute  a  travelling,  presiding  hi^h-council,  under 
the  direction  of  the  presidency  of  the  church,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  ordain, 
ministers  in  all  large  branches.  The  seventies  are  also  mission&ries — assist- 
aots  to  the  twelye,  and  nnited  they  are  equal  in  authority  with  the  twelvsw . 
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supervision.  It  comprises  bishops,  priests,  teachers, 
and  deacons,  who  hold  the  keys  of  the  ministering 
angels,  having  power  to  administer  in  certain  ordi- 
nances and  in  the  temporal  affidrs  of  the  church,  bap- 
tizing and  sitting  as  judges  in  Israel.  The  bishopric 
is  the  presidencjr  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  The 
office  of  a  bishop  is  to  administer  in  temporal  matters. 
First-bom  sons,  liaeal  descendants  of  Aaron,  and 
no  others,  have  a  legal  right  to  the  bishopric.  But 
a  hi^h-priest  of  the  order  of  Melchisedek  may  officiate 
in  all  lesser  offices,  including  that  of  bishop,  when 
no  lineal  descendant  of  Ai^n  can  be  found,  aud 
after  he  has  been  ordained  to  this  power  by  the  first 
presidency.     There  is  also  the  patriarchal  priesthood,^ 

V  About  1834»  JoMph  Snuth  had  a  rereUtion  to  the  efleot  tbfti  it  WM  the 
will  of  the  Lord  that  every  father  should  blees  hia  own  children,  and  that 
patriarchs  should  be  set  apart  to  blees  those  without  a  father  in  the  ohnrch. 
This  revelation  was  due  to  an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  Brigham  Young's 
fiftther  to  bless  his  own  children  before  dying,  after  the  manner  of  the  patri- 
archs of  old.  Young*s  Wife  No,  19,  681.  Several  ^ears  before  this,  it  had 
been  directed  that  every  member  of  the  church  havmg  children  should  bring 
them  to  the  elders  before  the  church,  who  were  to  lay  their  hands  upon  them 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  bless  them.  Doctrine  and  CovencmUy  72. 
During  the  life  of  the  first  patriarch— Jos.  Smith,  sen. — ^these  blessings  were 
nominally  free  to  the  recipients.  A  high-coundl  held  at  Kirtland  in  Sept. 
1835  decided  that  when  the  patriarch  was  occupied  in  bleanng  the  church, 
he  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  his  expenses;  also 
that  Frederick  G.  Williams  be  appointed  to  attend  blessing  meetings,  and 
record  the  proceedings,  for  which  services  he  should  receive  the  same  com- 
pensatioiL  The  payment  of  twelve  dollars  for  a  book  in  which  to  record  the 
blessing  caused  discussion  in  this  council,  and  brother  Henry  Green,  who 
had  intimated  that  a  suitable  book  could  be  procured  for  less  money,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  church  for  his  presumption.  MU,  Star^  xv.  308-9.  In  Jan. 
1836,  Smith,  sen.,  was  anointed  with  oil  by  the  prophet,  blessed  by  each  of 
the  presidency  in  turn,  and  was  thenceforth  known  as  FaUier  Smith,  /cf.,  G20. 
In  1837,  the  pay  of  the  patriarch  was  fixed  at  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day, 
and  that  of  the  recorder  at  ten  cents  for  each  100  words.  MU,  Star^  xvi.  109. 
When  Hyrum  became  patriarch,  says  the  author  of  Towng^9  W\fe  No,  19, 581. 
the  demand  for  blessings  had  so  increased  that  one  dollar  each  was  charged 
for  them;  and  in  1875  the  price  had  advanced  to  two  dollars.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1840,  M^m  Smith  succeeded  to  the  office  of  patriarch, 
pursuant  to  a  revelation  entailmg  it  on  the  eldest  son.  The  revelation  is  dated 
in  Jan.  1841.  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  305-6;  MU.  Star,  xviiL  363.  The  fol- 
lowiog  notice  appears  in  Times  and  Seasons,  Not.  1,  1841:  *The  brethren  are 
hereby  notified  that  our  well-beloved  brother,  Hyrum  Smith,  patriarch  of 
the  church,  has  erected  a  comfortable  office  opposite  his  dweUing-house  [in 
Kauvoo],  where  himself,  together  with  his  scribe  and  reoorder,  James  Sloan, 
will  attend  regularly  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  during  the 
entire  day,  or  upon  any  other  day  if  urgent  circumstances  require  it,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  high  and  holy  calung.  A  copy  of  the  blessings  can  be 
reoeived  immediately  after  being  pronounced,  so  that  the  brethren  who  live 
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the  patriarch  to  be  the  oldest  man  of  the  blood  of 
Joseph  or  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Likewise  there 
are  mothers  in  Israel* 

Head  over  all  is  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church, 
known  also  as  the  First  Presidency  of  the  High-Priest- 
hood, and  consisting  of  a  president  and  two  council- 
lors.^   The  first  presidency  presides  over  and  governs 

at  a  distanoe  can  have  it  to  take  with  them.'  Hyrom's  8iiooeflM>r  was  hi« 
brother  WUliam,  who  was  cUsfellowahipped  in  1845,  John  Smith,  brother  to 
the  prophet,  bdng  ordained  patriarch  over  the  church,  and  holding  that 
office  until  his  deatn  in  1854b  In  the  following  year  Hymm's  son  Jomi  was 
ordained  patriarch,  and  since  that  date  has  been  sostamed  in  liis  office  at 
each  succeesive  conference.  A  child  is  first  blessed  when  eight  days  old,  and 
again  so  soon  as  the  mother  is  able  to  present  her  child  on  a  reffular  fast-day. 
The  first  Thursday  in  each  month  is  set  api^  for  fasting.  Mr$  Hichards^  Rem- 
imacencea^  MS.,  34-^.  The  second  ceremony  is  nsoiJly  attended  by  both 
parents,  and  in  addition  to  a  blessing,  the  child  receives  its  name.  Each 
birthday  it  is  customary  for  the  parents  to  hold  a  family  gathering,  when  the 
child  is  agsin  blessed,  and  prayers  ofiiored  for  its  welfare.  When  eight  years 
old,  the  diild  is  baptized.  See  Uom€%  MigraUons,  MS.,  37.  The  blessings 
are  not  only  pronounced,  but  also  written  out.  Id.,  34.  'These  blessings 
are  rather  wonderful  affitirs;  they  pronuse  all  sorts  of  things,  in  a  vague,  in- 
definite way,  if  only  the  recipient  proves  faithfuL  Some  are  assured  they 
shall  never  taste  death,  but  live  until  Christ  comes,  and  be  caught  up  to  meet 
him  in  the  air;  others  are  assured  that  they  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
deeming their  dead  so  far  back  that  there  shall  not  be  a  broken  link  in  the 
chain.  Absurd  as  this  all  seems,  there  are  hundred  of  saints  who  believe  that 
every  word  shall  be  fulfilled.'  Young's  Wife  No.  19,  581. 

'  Hall  says  there  is  a  class  of  women,  mothers  in  Israel,  whose  business 
it  is  to  instruct  females  as  to  their  duty  in  matters  not  suitable  to  be  taught 
from  the  stand.  Mormonum  Exposed,  39-44. 

*  Early  in  1833  the  first  presidency  was  estabUshed,  with  Joseph  Smith 
at  the  head,  his  associates  in  the  management  of  afi&irs  being  Sidney  Eigdon 
and  Frederick  G.  Williams.  The  reveUion  creating  this  triumvirate  is  <£kted 
March  8th,  and  in  it  Joseph's  coadjutors  are  instructed  first  to  finish  the 
translation  of  the  prophets,  and  afterward  preside  over  the  affiiirs  of  the 
church  and  the  schooL  Timea  and  Seasona,  v.  736-7.  Willimn  Hall,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  church  for  seven  years,  erroneously  states  that  the  presidency 
at  first  consisted  of  Smith,  Bigdon,  and  William  Law.  AbonUntUions,  8.  At 
a  conference  held  in  Sept  1837,  Joseph  appealed  to  the  church  to  ascertain  if 
he  was  still  regntrded  as  its  head,  when  the  vote  was  unanimous.  He  then 
introduced  Rigdon  and  Williams  as  his  councillors.  According  to  the  min- 
utes of  the  c^erence,  Williams  was  not  accepted  at  first,  but  this  action 
appears  to  have  been  rescinded  afterward.  JiU.  Star,  xvL  56.  Oliver  Cow- 
dery,  Jos.  Smith,  sen.,  Hyrum  Smith,  and  John  Smith  were  accepted  as  assist- 
ant councillors,  and  these  seven  were  henoeforth  to  be  regarded  the  heads  of 
the  church.  At  a  general  conference  of  the  branch  of  the  church  at  Far 
West  in  Nov.  1837,  the  action  of  the  Kirtland  conference  was  sustaiaed  so 
far  as  Smith  and  Bigdon  were  concerned,  but  Williams  was  rejected.  Hyrum 
Smitii  was  unanimously  chosen  in  Williams'  place.  Mil,  8Uur,  xvi/ 106-7.  At 
a  conference  held  at  Far  West  in  April  1838,  the  first  presidency  was  ap- 
pointed to  siffn  the  licenses  of  the  official  members  of  the  church.  In  Jan. 
1841,  Joseph  had  a  revelation  to  the  efiect  that  he  was  presiding  elder  over 
all  the  church,  translator,  revelator,  a  seer,  and  prophet;  and  tliat  his  coun- 
cillors were  Sidney  Bigdon  and  William  Law.    These  three  were  to  oonsti* 
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all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  temporal  and  spiritoal; 
the  first  president  is  the  prophet  of  Gkxl,  seer,  reve- 
lator,  and  translator. 

Next  in  authority  are  twelve  apostles,  who  are  a 
travelling  presiding  high-council,  and  with  whom,  on 
the  death  of  the  president  of  the  church,  the  supreme 
rulership  rests  until  another  first  premdency  is  in- 
stalled.^^   The  president  of  the  twelve,  chosen  in  the 

tote  a  qaomm  and  firtt  preaideney,  to  reoeive  the  ofmoke  lor  tbe  whole 
church.  Law's  aeleotioii  waa  to  fiU  the  vacancy  caoaed  by  the  appointment 
of  Hyram  Smith  to  be  patriarch.  MiL  Star,  xviiL  363.  In  thia  same  month 
Joaeph  notified  the  recorder  of  Hancock  county  that  he  (Joaeph^  had  beoi 
elected  sole  trustee  of  the  chnroh  of  Jeaua  Christ  of  ktter-dav  aamta  by  the 
church  at  Kauvoo^  to  hold  office  during  life.  Id,,  373.  Smith,  Rigdon,  and 
Law  were  continued  in  office  by  the  annmil  conference,  convened  in  April  1843. 
After  the  murder  of  the  Smitba  in  1844,  the  firat  preaidency  lapsed,  and  for 
more  than  three  veara  the  church  waa  goTemed  by  the  quorum  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  of  which  Brigham  was  president.  At  a  meeUng  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, high-council,  and  high-priests  at  Nauvoo,  in  August  1844,  Sidney  Bigdon 
offered  himself  as  guardian  to  the  church,  claiming  that  his  action  was  in 
obedience  to  revelauon.  Young  opposed  Bigdon's  <uaims»  and  the  assemblv 
decided  that  the  twelve  should  govern  the  church,  with  Youngat  their  head. 
MiL  Star,  xxv.  215-17,  263-4.  In  Dec  1847  Brigham  Young,  Meber  C.  Kim- 
ball, and  Willard  Biohards  were  chosen  to  constitute  the  first  presidency. 
Juv.  Inst. ,  xiv.  128.  Young  died  in  1 877»  and  the  presidency  remamed  vacant 
until  October  1880,  when  John  Taylor  was  chosen,  with  George  Q.  Gan- 
non and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  councillors.  ManhaU,  Through  America,  161. 
This  conference  lasted  five  days.  S.  L.  TrUmne,  Oct  11, 188a  On  the  death 
of  the  president  the  quorum  ia  dissolved,  and  its  members,  as  a  presidency, 
have  no  status.  Bichards*  Narr,,  MS.,  51. 

^*^0n  Feb.  14,  1835,  the  church  at  Kirtland  met  for  the  j^urpoae  of  choos- 
ing and  ordaining  the  twelve  apostles.  The  business  occupied  several  days. 
Briefly,  the  ceremonies  were  as  follows:  The  sssemblage  ccmsented  to  accept 
the  names  presented  bv  the  three  witnesses  who  had  been  appointed  to  make 
the  aelection.  P.  P.  Fntt  says,  in  his  Autobiog.,  137-28,  the  ceremonies  were 
performed  by  Smith,  Whitmer,  and  Cowdery,  and  that  thev  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  revelation  of  June  1829;  but  in  the  history  of  Jos.  Smith,  Mil, 
Star,  Mar.  and  Apr.  1853,  the  three  witneases  only  are  mentioned.  Martin 
Harris'  name  does  not  appear  in  the  revelation  referred  to.  See  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  190-2.  In  an  article  by  ^B.  A.'  in  the  Juv,  InsL,  xiv.  128, 
the  selection  is  accredited  to  the  three  witnesses,  who  are  mentioned  by 
name.  As  Pratt  was  one  of  the  orduned,  it  would  seem  that  his  account 
should  be  reliable.  Each  candidate  came  forward  as  summoned,  and  in  re- 
turn received  a  blessing,  and  a  chaige  from  one  of  the  three.  The  order  of 
ordination  was  as  foUows:  On  Feb.  14th,  Lyman  E.  Johnson,  Brigham 
Young,  a;nd  Heber  C.  Kimball.  On  the  next  day,  Orson  Hyde,  David  W. 
Patten,  Luke  Johnson,  Wm  E.  McLellin,  John  F.  Boynton,  and  William 
Smith.  On  Feb.  2lBt,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Orson  Pratt,  and  Thos  B.  Marsh,  who 
were  absent  on  a  mission,  were  ordained  upon  their  return  to  Kirtland,  which 
occurred  later.  Mil.  Star,  xv.  20^12.  Shortly  after,  the  namea  were  arranged 
according  to  seniority,  when  they  stood.  Marsh,  Patten,  Young,  KimbalL 
Hyde,  McLellin,  P.  P.  Pratt,  Luke  Johnson,  Smith,  O.  Pratt,  Boynton,  and 
L.  E.  Johnson.  Four  of  the  above  apostatized  in  1838,  viz.:  McLellin,  the 
Johnsons,  and  Boynton;  John  Taylor,  John  K  Page,  Wilford  Woodruff,  and 
Willard  Richards  were  appointed  instead.    Shortly  after  this,  Marsh,  th^ 
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first  instance  by  reason  of  seniority  or  ordination, 
usually  becomes  president  of  the  church.  The  office 
of  the  twelve  is  to  preach  and  teach  throughout  the 
world,  relating  the  affidrs  of  the  church  every- 
where under  the  direction  of  the  first  presidency, 
calling  to  their  aid  therein  the  seventies. 

An  apostle  may  administer  in  the  several  offices  of 
the  church,  pwiiicularly  in  spiritual  matters."  The 
office  of  a  patriarch  is  to  give  patriarchal  blessings; 
the  office  of  a  member  of  a  seventy  is  to  travel  and 
preach  the  gospel;  but  a  patriarch,  a  high-priest,  a 

rnddent  of  the  twelfe,  apottetlied,  and  in  1838  Patten  wm  killed,  which 
left  Young  at  the  head  <k  the  list,  and  he  becamejpresident  of  the  twelve. 
Geo.  A.  Smith  was  ordained  in  1839,  ahd  Lyman  Wight  not  long  after.  In 
1844,  according  to  £lder  Phelps,  the  following  names  were  on  the  roll: 
Yonnff,  Kimbau,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Hyde,  Richards,  Taylor,  William  Smith, 
WoocUiiff,  Georffe  A.  Smith,  Orson  Pratt,  Page,  and  Wight  During  this 
year  Wro  Smith  and  Page  apoetatized,  and  were  replac^  by  Amasa  M. 
Lyman  and  Ezra  T.  Benson.  Early  in  1845,  Young,  Kimball,  and  Rich- 
ards were  chosen  to  the  first  presidency,  and  Wisht  was  disfdlowshipped 
for  apostasy;  the  vacancies  thus  caused  were  filled  by  appointing  Chas  C. 
Rich,  Lorenzo  and  Erastus  Snow,  and  Franklin  D.  Richards.  In  1857,  Geo. 
O.  Cannon  was  app<^nted,  vice  P.  P.  Pratt,  deceased.  In  1867,  Lyman  was 
oropped  and  Jos.  F.  Smith  appointed.  In  1868,  Geo.  A.  Smith  became  one 
of  the  first  presidency,  and  Brigham  Young,  jun.,  succeeded  him.  Albert 
Garrington  was  appointed  in  1869  in  place  of  Benson,  deceased,  and  Moses 
Thatcher  in  1879,  vice  Hyde,  deceased  in  1878;  which  left  the  twelve  in  the 
following  order:  John  Taylor,  Wiiford  Woodrufif,  Orson  Pratt,  Chas  C.  Rich, 
Lorenzo  Snow,  Erastus  Snow,  Franklin  D.  Richards,  Oeoige  Q.  Cannon, 
Brigham  Young,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Albert  Garrington,  Moses  Tnatcher,  Pratt 
beiz^  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  original  twelve.  Juv,  /its/.,  xiv. 
128-9.  The  vacancies  CMsed  by  the  elevation  of  John  Taylor  to  the  presi- 
dency in  1880,  with  George  Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  councillors, 
were  partially  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Francis  M.  Lyman  and  John 
H.  Smith.  8.  L,  Tribune,  Oct.  11,  1880.    Orson  Pratt  died  Oct.  1881,  and  a 

Er  later  Geo.  Teasdale  and  Heber  J.  Grant  were  elected.  Hand-book  of  i?^., 
90.  Up  to  1877,  the  twelve  received  no  pay  for  their  services;  but  the  con- 
nice  of  Oct.  voted  $1,500  a  year  to  each  apostle.  '  This  is  the  first  sum 
that  has  ever  been  publicly  appropriated  to  anv  council  of  the  church  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties  to  the  people.  When  I  went  to  Europe  in  1866, 1 
borrowed  the  means  and  gave  my  note;  on  my  return  I  had  to  pay  back  my 
indebtedness.'  RichanU*  Near,,  SfS.,  59-60. 

^^  In  1845  was  issued  at  New  York  and  Liverpool,  Prodamation  qf  the 
Twelve  Apoetiee  of  the  Church  qf  Jtaua  Christ  of  Latter-day  SainU;  to  aU  the 
Kings  of  the  World;  to  ilie  President  qf  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the 
Governors  qf  the  several  states,  and  to  the  rulers  and  people  qf  all  nations. 
Greeting,  *  Know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come,'  etc.  The  tract  goes 
on  to  say  that  'Jehovah  has  been  pleased  once  more  to  speak  from  the 
heavens,'  by  which  means  the  apostleship  of  Christ  has  been  restored,  in 
preparation  for  his  coroinff,  which  is  now  near  at  hand.  Then  are  recited  the 
leading  points  of  faitii,  with  allusions  to  the  history  of  the  church,  and  calls 
to  repentance. 
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member  of  a  seventy^  and  an  elder  may,  in  commcMi 
with  an  apostle,  administer  in  other  spiritual  offices. 

All  superior  officers  are  frequently  called  elders. 
Thus  an  apostle  is  an  elder;  and  he  may  baptize,  and 
ordain  other  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons. 
It  is  his  calling  to  administer  bread  and  wine,  or  bread 
and  water,  emblems  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ; 
to  confirm  the  baptized  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  baptism  of  fire  and  the  holy  ^host;  to  teach,  ex- 
pound, exhort,  and  to  lead  in  meetings  as  he  is  led  by 
the  holy  ghost. 

A  bishop  who  is  a  first-born  and  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Aaron  may  sit  as  a  common  jud^e  in  the  church 
without  councillors,  except  in  the  trial  of  a  president 
of  the  high-priesthood,  ^ut  a  bishop  from  the  high- 
priesthood  may  not  sit  as  a  judge  without  his  two 
councillors.  Over  all  the  bishops  in  the  church  there 
is  a  presiding  bishop. 

The  duties  of  a  priest  are  to  preach,  baptize,  ad- 
minister the  sacrament,  and  visit  families  and  pray 
with  them.  The  duties  of  a  teacher  are  to  watch  over 
and  strengthen  the  church,  and  see  that  no  iniquity' 
creeps  into  it,  and  that  every  member  performs  his 
obligations  and  conducts  himself  without  guile.  The 
duties  of  the  deacon  are  to  assist  the  teacher  and  the 
bishop,  attending  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church, 
looking  after  the  houses  of  worship  and  the  necessities 
of  the  poor.  Teachers  and  deacons  may  instruct  and 
exhort,  but  they  are  not  authorized  to  baptize,  lay  on 
hands,  or  administer  the  sacrament.  No  one  can  hold 
office  except  by  authoritative  call  and  ordination,  or 
by  special  appointment  of  Grod. 

The  seventies  are  organized  into  various  councils  of 
seventy,  commonly  called  quorums.  Each  council  of 
seventy  has  seven  presidents,  chosen  out  of  the  seven- 
ty, one  of  the  seven  presiding  over  the  others  and  over 
the  whole  seventy.  The  seven  presidents  of  the  first 
council  of  seventies  also  preside  over  all  the  councils 
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of  seventies."  According  to  Elder  John  Jaques,  to 
whose  little  book  on  the  priesthood  I  am  indebted  for 
this  information,  there  were  in  1882  seventy-six  coun- 
cils of  seventies,  with  seventy  members  in  each  council 
when  complete.  Elders  are  organized  in  councils  of 
ninety-six,  each  council  having  a  president  and  two 
councillors.  Priests  are  organized  in  councils  of 
forty-eight,  each  with  a  president — who  must  be  a 
bishop— and  two  councillors.  Teachers  are  organized 
in  councils  of  twenty-four,  and  deacons  in  councils  of 
twelve,  each  with  a  president  and  two  councillors," 

In  the  society  of  saints,  there  are  territorial  divi- 
sions into  what  are  called  Stakes  of  Zion.  In  Utah, 
these  divisions  correspond  usually,  but  not  necessa- 
rily, with  the  counties,  eacli  county  being  a  stake. 

^In  Febnuury  1885,  Joseph  Smith,  with  the  aid  of  the  recently  appointed 
apostlee,  proceeded  to  organize  two  quomms  of  the  seventies,  whose  duties 
were  to  assist  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  church.  Each  quorum  had  seven 
presidents,  and  these  constituted  the  councils  of  the  two  organizations.  Jo- 
seph Youngsen,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  seventies,  gives  the  names  of  the 
presidents  of  the  firat  quorum  only,  as  follows:  Hazen  Aldrich,  Joseph 
Young,  Levi  W.  Hancock,  Leonard  Kioh,  Zebedee  Coltrin,  Lyman  Sherman, 
and  Sylvester  Smith.  After  noting  the  changes  in  the  interval,  he  states 
that  in  1878  the  presidents  were  Young,  sen.,  Hancock,  Henry  Heniman, 
Albert  P.  Bockwood,  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  Jacob  Gates,  and  John  Van  Cott 
Hist,  of  Organ,  qf  Seventies,  1-8.  Li  an  account  of  the  dedication  of  their 
hall  at  Nauvoo,  in  1844,  it  is  stated  there  were  fifteen  quorums— one  thousand 
and  fifty  in  i^,  if  each  quorum  was  fulL  Times  and  Seasons,  vL  794. 

^  For  act  of  incorporation  of  Mormon  church,  1851,  see  Utah,  Acts  Legist, 
(ed.  1866),  108;  S,  L,  C.  Contributor,  u.  270;  number  and  wealth  of  churches. 


Seventh  Census  Sept,  1851-2,  45;  praver  in  the  family,  Bobinson^s  Sinners  and 
Saints,  243-4;  church  property,  and  law  regulating  it,  Richards*  Narr,,  MS., 
83;  church  government,  WarJts  Husband  in  Utah,  16-17;  Mil.  Star,  iii.  67;  po- 


sitions of  church  officials.  Id,,  xv.  709.  As  showing  the  relative  standing  of 
the  church  dignitaries,  the  order  of  voting,  as  jnrescribed  at  the  conference 
which  elected  Taylor  to  the  presidency  in  1880,  is  given.  The  twelve  apos- 
tles and  their  councillors;  the  patriarchs;  presidents  of  stakes  and  their 
councillors,  and  the  high-councils;  the  hish-priests;  the  seventies;  the  elders; 
the  bishops  and  their  councillors;  the  lesser  priesthood — priests,  teachers, 
and  deacons.  The  members  of  each  order  voted  standing  and  with  the  right 
hand  uplifted,  and  finally  the  congregation  voted  in  the  same  manner.  S.  L, 
City  Tribune,  Oct  11,  1880.  On  faith  and  doctrine,  see  Jaques*  Church  qf 
Jesus  Christ,  passim;  Hand-booh  qf  Reference,  passim;  Jaques'  Catechism, 
passim;  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  passim;  Richards*  cmd  Little* s  Com- 
pendium, passim;  Articles  qf  Our  FoAth,  passim;  Pearl  qf  Oreat  Price,  passim; 
Times  and  Seasons,  passim;  Millennial  Star,  passim;  Deseret  News,  passim; 
Moffat*s  Catechism,  passim;  PraWs  Persecutions,  passim;  Pratt*s  Voice  of 
Warning,  passim;  Reynolds*  Booh  qf  Abraham,  passim;  and  many  other 
books,  pamphleti^  and  periodicals  by  various  members  and  dignitaries  of  the 
church. 
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Every  stake  has  a  president,  with  his  two  councillors, 
and  a  high-council,  consisting  of  twelve  high-priests." 
The  high-priests  assemble  in  council,  having  its  presi- 
dent and  two  councillors,  at  stated  times,  usually  once 
a  month,  for  conference  and  instruction.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  stake,  with  his  two  councillors,  presides  over 
the  high-council  of  that  stake,  which  has  original  and 
appellate  jurisdiction,  and  whose  decisions  are  usually, 
but  not  invariably,  final.  Appeals  are  had  to  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  several  councils  of  the  priesthood, 
but  such  appeals  are  seldom  taken.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  several  councils  is  ecclesiastical,  affecting  fellow- 
ship and  standing  only,  the  extreme  penalty  being 
excommunication. 

Each  stake  is  divided  into  wards,  the  number  being 
according  to  territory  and  population;  over  each  ward 
presides  a  bishop,  with  his  two  councillors.  Each 
stake  and  each  ward,  as  a  rule,  has  its  own  meeting- 
house. There  are  about  twenty-five  stakes,  divided 
into  some  three  hundred  wards.  Salt  Lake  City  is 
divided  into  twenty-one  wards,  each  containing  for  the 
most  part  nine  ten-acre  blocks,  though  in  the  out- 
skirts they  are  larger.  Each  stake  holds  a  quarterly 
conference;  and  the  church  holds  a  general  conference 
every  April  and  October. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  orders  of  priesthood 
and  organization  of  the  church  are  copied  essentially 
from  the  bible.  As  before  remaflrked,  the  Mormons 
believe  and  practise  what  their  sacred  books  teach, 
and  all  that  they  teach,  without  intended  misinter- 

^^The  standing  high-oonndl  at  the  stakes  of  Zion  forms  a  qnomm  equal  in 
authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  in  all  its  decisions,  to  the  (^uoram 
of  the  presidency,  or  to  the  trayelling  hish-conntdl.  Each  order  is  gov* 
emed  as  follows:  the  seventy,  by  seven  presidents,  one  of  whom  presides  over 
the  other  six;  and  as  many  additional  seventies  may  be  organized  as  the  in- 
crease of  the  church  shall  demand.  The  president  of  the  high-priests  is  to 
preside  over  the  whole  church ;  the  president  of  the  elders  presides  over  ninety- 
six  elders;  the  president  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  over  fortv-eight  priests; 
the  president  of  the  teachers  over  twenty-four  teuchers,  and  the  president  of 
the  cleacons  over  twelve  deacons.  Should  the  president  of  the  chorch  trans- 
gress, he  is  to  be  tried  before  the  common  oooncil  of  the 'church. 
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Ctation,  elimination,  or  repudiation.  And  as  the 
k  of  Mormon  is  held  to  he  a  continuation  of  the 
historical  portion  of  the  bible,  and  equally  with  it  the 
word  of  God;  and  as  the  ideas  and  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  have 
been  derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  study  and  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  bible — though  with  some- 
thing added — it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  main  the 
Mormons  believe  what  the  bible  teaches,  and  that 
Mormonism  is  the  acceptation  of  the  bible,  the  whole 
of  it,  literally,  and  following  it  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sions. 

Tithing,  though  enjoined  by  divine  command, 
is  a  free-will  oflFering."    The  law  of  tithing  in  its 

"  Upon  the  matter  of  tithing,  Joseph  Smith  in  1831  had  three  several  rev* 
elations,  each  containing  a  clanse  reqnlrinff  money  and  other  property  to  be 
set  apart  for  general  use  in  the  choron.  ^e  first  was  received  in  Feb.,  the 
second  in  May,  and  the  last  in  Aug.  See  Times  and  Seaaons,  iv.  369;  v.  410, 
466.  But  it  was  not  until  several  years  later  that  an  organized  system  was 
established,  by  revelation  dated  Far  West,  Jv\f  8,  1838.  See  Doctrine  and 
CoveTiantSf  dS2-^.  During  the  progress  of  settlements  at  Far  West,  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  was  brought  up  and  referred  to  the  prophet,  who  inquired  of 
the  Lord,  and  received  answer  that  all  surplus  prop^ty  must  be  turned  over 
to  the  bishop  as  the  first  step,  after  which  one  tentu  of  each  annual  interest 
was  also  to  be  paid.  These  payments  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of 
a  place  of  worsnip,  and  for  the  debts  of  the  presidency.  In  the  Millennial 
Star,  zxv.  474,  it  is  denied  that  the  priesthood  receive  any  support  from  the 
tithing  fund,  and  asserted  that  it  is  expended  for  general  purposes  solely, 
such  as  public  buildings,  roads,  assisting  immigration.  The  twelve  apostles, 
in  an  epistle  dated  Nauvoo,  Dec.  13,  1841,  declare  that  the  tithing  required 
is  'one  tenth  of  all  any  one  possessed  at  the  commencement  ci  the  building 
of  the  temple,  and  one  tenth  part  of  all  his  increase  from  that  time  till  the 
completion  of  the  same,  whether  it  be  money,  or  whatever  he  be  blessed  witib. 
Many  in  this  place  are  laboring  every  tenth  day  for  the  house,  and  this  is  the 
tithing  of  their  income,  for  they  have  nothing  else.*  Times  and  Seasons,  iii. 
626.  Says  William  Hall:  '  When  I  came  to  Illinois,  I  gave,  as  was  required, 
one  tenth  of  the  amount  of  my  whole  estate  to  be  appropriated  to  the  building 
of  the  temple.  After  this,  annually,  I  gave  one  tenth  of  the  products  of  my 
farm;  even  the  chickens,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  in  kind  were  turned 
over,  with  a  like  share  of  the  grain. '  Mormonism  Exposed,  6.  Mrs  Stenhouse, 
during  her  first  winter  in  Salt  Lake  City,  made  bonnets  for  Bri^ham  Young's 
wives,  for  which  a  bill  of  $250  was  presented  to  Young,  when  the  latter  ^ve 
orders  that  the  amount  should  be  credited  to  the  Stenhouses  for  tithing. 
Englishwoman  in  Utah,  187-8.  There  are  two  colonies  of  Mormons  in  Arizona 
that  are  free  from  territorial  and  county  taxes.  They  are  so  isolated  that  the 
cost  of  collecting  amounts  to  more  than  the  taxes.  They  do  not  escape  tithes, 
however.  EUoo  (Ntv.)  Daily  Independent,  Jan.  28, 1882.  During  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  through  Utah,  Mormon  agents  collected  tithings  from  the 
ndboad  laborers.  Salt  LaJce  Reporter,  Feb.  9.  1869,  in  S,  F,  Times,  Feb.  19, 
1869.    Should  a  laborer  be  idle  thirty  days,  the  tithing  office  claims  three 
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fulness  requires  the  tenth  of  the  surplus  proparfy  of 
members  coming  to  Zion  to  be  paid  into  the  church  as 
a  consecration,  and  after  that  one  tenth  of  increase  or 
earnings  annually.     This  is  to  be  used  for  the  poor,  for 

days  from  him,  on  the  gnmnds  that  he  may  do  aa  hepleaeeB  with  tweaty-seyen 
days,  but  he  ha«  no  right  to  idle  away  three  days  belonging  to  the  Lord. 
VedeUe,  in  San  Jo94  Mercury,  Mar.  14, 1867.  Saya  Bioharda:  'If  they  do  not 
pay  their  tithet,  nothing  is  done  to  oompel  them  to  do  it;  they  are  only  re- 
minded of  the  case,  as  with  negleoi  to  attend  meeting,  or  of  any  other  duty.' 
Narr.,  MS.,  60-1.  At  the  oonferenoe  held  at  SJt  Lake  City  on  Apiil 
6,  1880,  it  was  reported  that  the  total  tithing  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
Deo.  31,  1879,  were  $458,333;  which  amoont  it  had  oost  $18,056.75— paid 
the  bishops— to  collect.  S,  L,  C,  Tribune,  April  7, 1880.  This  report  inclades 
only  the  nranchee  of  the  church  in  Utah.  Coyner,  in  a  letter  to  the  Botton 
EduccUumal  Journal,  dated  S.  L.  City,  Not.  20,  1878,  statea  that  the  church 
has  an  income  of  about  $1,000,000  from  tithing.  Numerous  oomplaints  are 
made  from  the  church's  pulpits  against  delinquents  who  have  failed  to  pa7. 
In  a  book  of  traTels,  entitled  My  Fir$t  Holiday,  Boston,  1881,  Caroline  H. 
Dall  wrongly  asserts  that  the  ScandinaTian  Mormons  refuse  to  pay  tithes.  Li 
almost  any  number  of  the  DeBerei  New$  the  reader  may  find  a  notice  calling 
upon  delinc^uents  to  pa^  their  titiiing.  In  the  issue  of  May  14,  1853,  the 
bishop  withm  whose  jurisdiction  a  saw-mill  is  in  operation  is  reminded  that 
lumber  is  wanted  at  the  publio  yard;  and  in  the  number  of  July  20, 1854,  the 
first  presidency  calls  on  every  bishop  throughout  the  territory  to  furnish  at 
once  fists  showmg  who  have  paid  and  who  stiU  owe.  Li  a  speech  by  Brigham, 
April  7,  1873,  he  said:  'When  I  reached  here  I  could  not  pay  one  tenth,  I 
could  not  pay  my  surplus,  I  could  not  give  myall,  for  I  had  nothing.'  Deserel 
NevD9t  April  23,  1873.  Finally,  at  the  jubilee  conference,  held  in  celebration 
of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  church's  oiganizaticm,  one  half  of  the  delinquent 
tithes  throughout  the  whole  church,  the  amount  being  about  $75,900,  was  re- 
mitted. The  deservimr  poor  of  the  church  were  further  assisted  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  gift  of  6,000  head  of  milch-cows  and  sheep,  and  a  loan  of  about 
34,000  bushels  of  wheat  until  after  harvest,  without  interest  Ciradarsfrom 
the  Twelve  Aposllee,  S.  L.  aty,  Apr.  16,  1880. 

If  tithing  dues  are  satisfied  by  manual  labor,  the  wo^man  ia  paid  from 
the  pubUo  stores  at  rates  which,  though  fixed  from  time  to  time,  are  proba- 
bly never  so  low  as  those  paid  in  recMly  money  elsewhere.  Captain  Burton 
copies  a  price-current  fist  for  I860,  too  long  for  me  to  repeat  here,  but 
which  will  be  referred  to  affain  elsewhere,  and  remarks  that  wheat  is  <juoted 
at  $1.50  per  bushel,  more  than  double  its  current  value  at  the  time  m  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  City  of  the  Sainte,  889.  Mrs  Waite  statea  that 
when  the  poor  clamored,  in  1862-3,  because  the  tithing-offioe  price  of  flour 
was  $6  per  hundred,  they  were  assured  that  though  flour  would  undoubtedly 
still  advance  in  price,  the  oost  to  them  would  be  no  greater.  But  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  when,  owing  to  the  demand  from  the  mining  regicma  of  Idaho 
and  ebewhere,  flour  rose  rapidly  in  price,  the  tithing-office  chugged  $12  per 
hundred.  This  caused  so  great  an  excitement  that  £i^ham  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere,  and  the  price  was  reduced  to  $6  agam.  It  is  complained 
in  the  Deaeret  New  of  Jan.  10, 1852,  that  merchants  are  paying  33  per  cent 
more  for  butter  than  tithing-house  rates,  and  that  this  action  had  drawn  the 
saints  away  from  the  tithing-house,  and  thus  foroed  the  laborers  on  the  tem- 
ple to  eat  tiieir  bread  without  butter.  This  was  in  the  midst  of  winter,  when 
such  action  might  not  be  alto^ther  unexpected;  but  we  find  six  months 
later  another  complaint,  reportmg  that  from  March  29th  to  July  11th  there 
had  only  been  received  5,115{  pounds  of  butter,  2,534^  of  cheese,  and  1,1824 
dozens  of  eggs,  and  inquiring  how  fast  the  work  would  proceed  at  this  rate  of 
supply.  Id,,  July  24^  1852.    The  revelation  establishing  tithing  was  followed 
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building  or  other  church  purposes,  and  for  the  support 
of  those  engaged  in  church  business.  There  are  no 
salaried  preachers.  Tithing  is  paid  in  kind  to  the 
bishop,  who  renders  a  strict  account,  the  whole  finan- 

ten  days  later  by  another,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  church  fnnd 
should  be  disposed  of  by  a  council  composed  of  the  first  presidency,  the 
bishop  and  his  council,  and  the  high-counciL  This  revelation,  which  is  not 
given  in  the  earliest  editions  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  will  he  found,  how* 
ever,  on  p.  383  of  the  edition  of  1876,  and  also  in  the  Mil,  Star,  xvi.  183.  The 
twelve,  in  an  epistle  dated  Nauvoo,  Deo.  13,  1841,  direct  that  all  money  and 
other  property  designed  for  tithings  be  paid  to  President  Joseph  Smith, 
trustee  in  trust.  Times  and  Seasons,  iiL  627.  Smith  had  been  chosen  to  this 
office  some  time  before  by  a  general  conference,  at  Quincy,  HI.  Id.,iL  579. 
After  Smith,  each  president  has  held  the  position  in  turn.  W.  Richards, 
editor  of  the  Deserei  News,  describes  the  system  of  accounts  in  use  at  tiie 
general  tithing-office,  in  lus  number  of  Nov.  29,  1851.  A  debtor  and  credit 
account  was  kept  on  a  ledger,  with  all  persons  who  paid  tithing.  When  an 
account  was  settled  in  full,  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  genereJ  tithing 
record,  or  the  book  of  '  The  Law  of  the  Lord,'  and  a  certificate  of  non-in- 
debtedness given  to  the  person  paying,  which  was  evidence  in  case  of  a 
demand  from  the  bishop  of  his  ward.  Four  kinds  of  certificates  were  is- 
sued  at  this  time:  one  for  property  tithing  due  previous  to  Sept.  10,  1851; 
one  for  property  tithing  due  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  a  confer- 
ence of  the  date  mentioned;  and  one  each  for  labor  and  produce  tithing. 
These  were  all  for  the  year  1851,  after  which  only  the  labor  and  produce 
tithes  would  be  required  until  a  future  conference  should  authorize  a  new  levy. 
The  business  of  appraising  property  belongs  of  right  to  the  presidinff  bishop, 
but  he  may  send  one  of  ms  clerks  to  attend  to  the  matter.  It  has  been 
charged  against  Joseph  Smith  that  his  entire  wealth  was  acquired  by  the 
diversion  of  tithes.  The  prophet,  at  his  own  estimate,  had  property  worth 
one  million  dollars  about  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  then  at  the  head  of 
affidrs  in  planning  and  laying  out  the  city  of  Nauvoo.  His  estimates,  based 
upon  his  ndth  in  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  may  have  been  not  unreasonable; 
but  with  the  crash  otthe  falling  walls  of  his  temple  came  ruin  to  his  estate. 
As  the  general  conduct  of  the  church  under  Brigham  was  peaceful,  and 
therefore  progressive  compared  with  the  disastrous  rule  of  his  predecessor, 
so  opportunities  increasea,  not  only  for  augmenting  private  fortunes,  but 
for  tne  circulation  of  scandaL  A  writer  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  June 
25,  1879,  asserts  that  during  Brigham's  term  of  office  he  received  about 
$13,000,000  in  tithes,  of  which  *  about  19,000,000  was  squandered  on  his 
family,'  and  dying,  \eit  the  remainder  to  be  quarrelled  over  by  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  including  the  church.  In  July  1859  Horace  Greeley  visited  Brig- 
ham,  who  said:  *  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  church  who  has  not  a  reffular 
calling  apart  from  the  church's  service,  and  I  never  received  one  fartiiinff 
from  her  treasury.  If  I  obtain  anything  from  the  tithing-house,  I  am  charged 
with  and  pay  for  it»  lust  as  any  one  else  would . .  .1  am  called  rich,  and  con- 
sider myself  worth  $250,000;  but  no  dollar  of  it  was  ever  paid  me  by  the 
church,  nor  for  any  service  as  a  minister  of  the  everlastine  gospeL  I  lost 
nearly  all  I  had  whra  we  were  broken  up  in  Missouri  and  driven  from  that 
state.  I  was  nearly  stripped  again  when  Joseph  Smith  was  murdered,  and 
we  were  driven  from  Illinois;  but  nothing  was  ever  made  up  to  me  by  tiie 
church,  nor  by  any  one.  I  believe  I  know  how  to  aoquire  property,  and  how 
to  take  care  of  it.'  Overland  Journey  to  Cal\forma^  213-14.  The  governor,  in 
his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1882,  stated  that  tithing  should  be  prohib- 
ited. The  message  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  that  the  ques- 
tion beingone  <3  a  purely  religious  character  did  not  call  for  legislative 
action.     'The  payment  of  tithing,  like  contributions  for  missionary,  charita- 
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cial  system  being  in  the  hands  of  the  bishopric,  but 
supervised  by  the  trustee  in  trust  through  the  aid  of 
an  auditing  committee.  The  names  of  those  who  do 
not  keep  the  law  of  tithing  shall  not  be  enrolled  with 
the  people  of  Grod;  neither  shall  their  genealogy  be 
kept. 

The  doctrine  of  divine  revelation  is  continued. 
God's  ways  are  immutable;  past  and  present  to  him 
are  as  one;  what  he  has  done,  that  he  continues  to  do; 
what  was  right  five  thousand  years  ago  is  right  now. 
If  Grod  spoke  to  Abraham  and  Solomon,  and  gave 
them  more  wives  than  one,  even  giving  to  David  his 
neighbor's  wives,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
do  the  same  with  Joseph  and  Brigham.  There  is 
nothing  which  God  has  ever  done  and  sanctioned  that 
he  may  not  do  and  sanction  now;  otherwise  he  is  not 
an  omniscient,  omnipotent,  unchangeable,  all-wise,  and 
perfect  being.  Every  member  of  the  church  may 
hold  communion  with  Gtxl  relative  to  his  own  affairs; 
revelations  for  the  church  are  only  given  through  its 
head. 

As  through  Christ  alone  man  may  be  saved,  in 
order  that  the  souls  of  many  millions  who  never  heard 
of  him  may  not  be  all  of  them  lost,  baptism  for  the 
dead,  and  thereby  salvation,  was  revealed,  as  was  also 
celestial  marriage. 

Nature  is  dual.  An  unmarried  man  or  woman  is 
and  forever  must  be  an  imperfect  creature.  There 
are  marriages  for  time  and  marriages  for  eternity.  A 
celestial  marriage  is  a  marriage  of  God,  and  those  thus 

ble,  ftnd  other  church  purpoBea,  by  the  members  of  other  religion*  bodiee,  ia 
clearly  an  ecclesiastical  matter,  with  which,  as  law-makers,  we  haye  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  so  long  as  the  free  exercise  thereof  does  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  others.  Tithing  is  not,  as  we  understand  it,  a 
new  doctrine,  for,  as  a  religions  privilege  and  duj^,  Abraham  paid  tithes  to 
Melchisedek  about  four  thousand  years  a^go.  We  are  not  aware,  however, 
that  exactions  of  tithings  are  made  in  this  territory,  even  by  ecclesiastical 
authority;  but  supposing  they  were,  there  is  no  law  by  which  payment  can 
be  enforced,  nor  is  it  likely  there  ever  will  be,  for  it  is  a  matter  not  within 
the  constitutional  province  of  legislative  enactment.  If  any  citizen  in  the 
territory  feels  aggrieved  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  tithes  or  other  church 
donations,  ho  holds  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands  by  simply  renouncing  con- 
nection with  any  religious  body  requiring  such  donations.* 
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joined  can  never  be  divorced,  except  by  the  power  of 
Grod.  If  a  man's  wife  dies  and  he  marries  another,  and  she 
dies  and  he  marries  a  third,  believing  in  resurrection 
and  a  life  of  purity  beyond  the  grave  but  repudiating 
polygamy,  how  wUl  he  manage  with  his  plural  wives 
in  heaven  ?  She  who  dies  unmarried  cannot  enter  into 
the  full  enjoyment  of  God;  but  as  a  man  may  be  bap- 
tized for  the  dead  and  so  save  their  souls,  so  he  may  be 
sealed  to  a  husbandless  woman  in  heaven.  There  is  a 
diflference  between  marriage  and  sealing;  the  former  is 
secular,  and  the  latter  both  secular  and  celestial,  as  it 
may  be  either  for  time  or  for  eternity,  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  and  with  the  living  or  with  the  dead.  A 
woman  may  be  sealed  to  one  man  for  time  and  to 
another  for  eternity,  the  former  being  still  living." 

1' Gentile  marriage  and  divorce  are  not  recognized  as  valid  in  the  Mormon 
church.  In  its  early  days,  the  church  had  no  marriage  ordinances  of  its  own, 
and  the  reouirements,  conditions,  and  ceremonies  incident  to  the  rite  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  various  protestant  sects.  Nor  had  it  officials  legally 
qualified  to  marry,  other,  perhaps,  than  a  few  such  men  as  Sidney  Rigdon, 
who,  having  been  duly  appointed  to  preside  over  churches  of  other  denomi- 
nations, were  still  competent  to  join  in  legal  marriage.  In  1836,  when  the 
church  was  three  years  old  and  theRirthwd  temple  about  to  be  dedicated, 
we  find  Joseph  petitioning  the  court  of  Medina  county,  Ohio,  for  license's 
permitting  his  elders  to  perform  marriage  ceremonies,  which  authority  had 
been  refused  them  by  the  Geauffa  countv  court.  Mil.  Slar^  xv.  708. 

Later,  when  the  church  had  gained  power,  the  result  of  more  complete 
organization,  Joseph  announced,  as  its  belief  respecting  marriage,  that  it 
'  should  be  solemnized  in  a  public  meeting,  or  feast,  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose,' and  that  the  celebrant  should  be  'a  presiding  high-pdest,  bishop,  elder, 
or  priest.'  But  no  prohibition  was  issued  against  marriage  by  any  other 
authority.  Neither  were  church-members  forbidden  to  many  out  of  the 
church,  though  any  so  doing  would  be  considered  weak  in  the  niith.  In  the 
edition  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants^  published  at  S.  L.  City  in  1876,  a  revela- 
tion of  the  prophet's  purporting  to  explain  1st  Cor.,  vii.  14,  is  construed  as 
forbidding  marriages  between  believers  and  unbelievers.  Ann  Eliza  Webb, 
who  was  twice  married  according  to  Mormon  practice,  once  by  Bri^ham,  and 
afterward  to  him,  thus  describ^  the  ceremonies:  After  registration,  which 
includes  name,  ace,  place  of  birth,  with  county,  state,  or  country,  '  we  went 
before  Brigham  Young,  who  was  waiting  for  us,'  and  who  asked,  '  Do  you. 
Brother  James  Dee,  take  Sister  Ann  £lua  Webb  by  the  right  hand,  to  re- 
ceive her  unto  yourself,  to  be  vour  lawful  and  wedded  wife,  and  you  to  be 
her  lawful  and  wedded  husband,  for  time  and  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and 
promise  on  your  part  that  you  will  fulfil  all  the  laws,  rights,  and  ordinances 
pertaining  to  this  holy  matrimony,  in  the  new  and  evermstins  covenant,  do- 
ing this  in  the  presence  of  God,  angels,  and  these  witnesses,  of  your  own  free 
will  and  accord?'  'Yes.*  *Do  you.  Sister  Ann  Eliza  Webb,  take  Brother 
James  Dee  by  the  right  hand,  and  give  yourself  to  him,  to  be  his  lawful  aud 
wedded  wife,  for  time  and  for  all  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and  promise  on 
your  part  that  you  will  fulfil  all  the  laws,  rishts,  and  ordinances  pertaining 
to  this  hoW  matrimony,  in  the  new  and  evemsting  oovenant»  doing  this  in 
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A  sacred  duty  is  the  constant  effort  to  convert  all 
men  throughout  the  world  to  a  belief  in  the  divinity 

the  presenoe  of  Ood,  angda,  and  theee  witnenet,  of  your  own  free  will  and 
accord? '  'Tee.*  *  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeaoa  ChrUt,  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  holy  priesthood,  I  pronounce  vou  legally  and  lawfollv  husband  and 
wife,  for  time  aod  for  all  eternity.  And  I  seal  ap<»i  yon  the  blessings  of  the 
holy  resorrectioo,  with  power  to  come  forth  in  the  morning  of  the  fint  resor- 
reotion,  clothed  with  gloiy,  immortality,  and  everlasting  lives;  and  I  seal 
upon  you  the  blessings  of  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  principalities,  and 

Sowers,  and  exaltations,  together  with  the  blessings  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
acob.  And  I  say  nnto  ^oa.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,  that  you  may  have  joy  and  rejoicing  in  your  prosperity  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  All  these  blessings,  together  with  all  other  blessings  per- 
taininff  to  the  new  and  everlasting;  covenant,  I  seal  upon  your  heads,  through 
your  niithfulness  unto  the  end,  by  the  authority  of  the  holy  priesthood,  in 
the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy  ghost  Amen. '  *  The 
scribe  then  entered  the  date  of  the  marriage,  together  with  the  names  of  my 
mother  and  the  one  or  two  friends  who  accompanied  us. '  When  the  maniaffe 
is  a  polygamous  one,  the  wife  stands  on  the  left  of  her  husband,  and  the  bride 
at  her  left  hand.  The  president  then  puts  this  question  to  the  wife:  *Are 
you  willing  to  give  this  woman  to  your  husband,  to  be  his  lawful  and  wedded 
wife  for  time  and  for  all  eternity?  If  you  are,  you  will  manifest  it  by  plac- 
ing her  right  hand  within  the  right  hand  of  your  husband. '  The  right  hands 
of  the  husband  and  bride  beinff  thus  joined,  the  wife  takes  her  husband  by 
the  left  arm,  as  in  walking,  and  the  ceremony  then  proceeds  as  in  the  manner 
quoted  above.  Young*$  W{fe  No,  19^  388.  Mrs  Stenhouse,  who  gave  a  po- 
lygamous wife  to  her  husband,  states  that  in  her  case  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  altar,  her  husband  kneeling  on  one  side,  and  the  two  women 
opposite  him;  the  wife  beinff  required  to  join  the  hands  of  the  contracting 
iM^es  as  in  the  other  case;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  afterward  took 
her  husband's  arm.  Indeed,  the  position  of  the  three  would  render  this  im- 
practicable. See  TtU  It  All,  453-4.  Of  course,  as  these  ceremonies  took  place 
in  the  endowment  house,  the  temple  robes  were  worn. 

But  apart  from  ordinary  marriage  as  known  among  gentiles,  remarriage  of 
converts  and  polygamous  unions,  the  church  in  its  TOueiioence,  by  an  luidi- 
tional  marriage  nte,  secures  to  her  children  eternal  salvation  accompanied 
with  permanent  positions  of  rank.  This  is  effected  by  the  ceremony  known 
as  spiritual  marriage,  based  upon  the  following  tenets:  No  unmarried  man  or 
woman  can  be  eternally  saved.  One  woman  can  save  one  man  only;  but  a 
man  can  be  instrument^  in  the  salvation  of  an  indefinite  number  of  women. 
Sealing  may  be  either  for  the  dead,  or  for  those  yet  alive.  Persons  sealed  on 
earth  need  not  necessarily  live  together.  Brigham,  in  a  discourse  delivered 
in  Nanvoo,  Apr.  6,  1845,  announces  the  doctrine  in  the  following  language: 
*And  I  would  say,  as  no  man  can  be  perfect  without  the  woman,  so  no  wo- 
man can  be  perfect  without  a  man  to  lead  her.  I  tell  yon  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  the  bosom  of  eternity;  and  I  say  so  to  every  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth: 
if  he  wishes  to  be  saved,  he  cannot  be  saved  without  a  woman  by  his  side. 
This  is  spiritual  wifeism,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  wives.'  TVmea  and 
Season&t  vi.  955.  '  No  woman  can  be  sealed  to  two  nusbonds;  she  must  choose 
which  it  shidl  be  whom  she  will  marry  for  eternity.  The  man  can  be  sealed 
to  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases.  If  the  husband  will  be  baptised  for  a  former 
husband  who  perhaps  died  out  of  the  church,  then  it  leaves  the  wife  at  lib- 
erty to  make  that  choice.  If  she  feels  that  her  second  hnsband  is  her  pref- 
erence, she  can  be  baptized  for  some  dead  female,  and  have  her  sealed  to  her 
dead  husband,  so  as  to  secure  his  conjugal  happiness  forever.'  Mrs  Rkha/rd^ 
Inner  Pacts,  MS.  ,5.  *  If  a  husband  has  lost  nis  wife  by  death,  before  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  attending  to  this  holy  ordinance,  and  securing  her  as  his 
lawful  wife  for  eternity,  theu  it  is  the  duty  of  the  second  wife,  first,  to  ba 
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of  Joseph  Smith's  mission.  To  this  end  are  sent  forth 
proselyting  ministers,  elders  of  the  church,  selected  by 

sealed  or  married  to  the  hnalMmd,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  deoeaaed  wife, 
for  all  eternity;  and,  secondly,  to  be  married  for  time  and  etemitv  herself, 
to  the  same  man.  Thus,  by  this  holy  ordinance,  both  the  dead  and  the  liv- 
ing wife  will  be  his  in  the  eternal  Morlds.  But  if,  previous  to  marriage  for 
eternity,  a  woman  lose  her  husband  by  death,  and  marry  a  second,  and  if  her 
first  husband  was  a  good  man,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  second  husband  to 
be  married  to  her  for  eternity,  not  for  herself,  but  in  the  name  of  her  deceased 
husband,  while  he  himself  can  only  be  married  to  her  for  time;  and  he  is 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  covenant  to  deliver  her  up,  and  all  her  children,  to  her 


deceased  husband,  in  the  morning  of  the  first  resun^tion.  *  WaUe^s  Mormon 
Prophet^  173.  *A  mau  can  either  have  a  woman  sealed  to  him  as  his  con- 
sort for  this  world  only,  or  he  can  have  her  sealed  to  him  both  for  this  world 
as  well  as  for  the  world  to  come — she  is  A.*s  wife  while  she  is  on  earth,  but 
she  becomes  B.*s  as  soon  as  she  has  reached  heaven.  Or  again,  a  woman — a 
spinster,  for  iostance— who  has  taken  a  particular  fancy  to  any  deceased 
saint,  and  who  wishes  to  become  his  consort  in  the  world  to  oome,  can  be 
sealed  to  him  by  proxy  by  becoming  the  Wife  of  some  living  saint.  She  has 
first  to  be  sealed  on  earth  before  she  can  obtain  the  necessary  introduction 
into  heaven.  When  a  woman  is  said  to  be  sealed  to  a  man,  it  does  not  neoee- 
sarily  imply  that  she  is  married  to  him.  It  may  mean  roarriaffe,  or  it  may 
simply  amount  to  an  arraueement  to  marry,  to  be  consummated  in  the  next 
wur.d,  made  either  directly  uetween  the  two  parties,  or  by  proxy  by  another 
party  in  place  of  one  of  the  two  interested  parties  who  is  dead, . .  .even  if 
she  prefers  being  the  consort  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Moees,  Job,  etc.,  for  the 
Mormon  spiritual- wife  doctrine  even  ventures  to  go  the  length  of  this! '  Mew- 
thcUlt  Through  America,  186.  Mrs  Stenhouse  says  President  Heber  G.  Kim- 
ball UTxm  one  occasion  introduced  her  to  five  of  his  wives  in  succession,  and 
upon  being  asked,  *  Are  these  all  yon  have  got?'  replied,  *  0  dear!  no.  I 
have  a  few  more  at  home,  and  about  fifty  more  scattered  over  the  earth  some- 
where. I  have  never  seen  them  since  they  were  sealed  to  me  iu  Nauvuo,  and 
I  hope  I  never  shall  again.'  ExpoU  of  Polygamy  in  Utah,  91-2.  See  also,  in 
this  connection,  Qrt€iC%  Mormoniam,  180-92;  Lec*$  Mormonism  Unveiled, 
165-72. 

Brigham,  as  head  of  the  church,  claimed  authority  not  only  to  marry,  but 
also  to  divorce  at  wilL  No  law's  delay,  no  filing  of  bills,  summoning  witnesses, 
or  learned  decision  granting  absolute  or  partial  severance,  accompuiied  by 
partial  or  impartial  award  ofproperty  and  the  custody  of  infauits,  was  required. 
Given  the  approbation  of  the  chief,  and  the  rest  followed  as  speedily  as  a  clerk 
could  write  the  certiticate  and  receive  the  fee.  In  a  distnct  removed  from 
the  capital,  only  the  consent  of  the  bishop  is  necessary,  and  the  bill  of  divorce- 
ment IS  a  veiy  simple  writing.  *  March  18,  1871.  To  whomsoever  it  may 
concern.  This  is  to  certify,  m  the  beginning  of  1869  when  I  gave  a  bill  of 
divorce  to  Sarah  Ann  Lowry  I  gave  to  her  for  the  good  of  her  four  children 
the  following  property,  viz. :  a  parcel  of  land  of  about  nine  acres  enclosed  all 
around,  with  a  house  of  two  rooms  and  one  cow  and  heifer.  William  C.  Bit- 
ter.' The  customary  fee  is  ten  dollars,  and  Mrs  Waite  relates  an  instance  in 
which  a  woman  who  had  been  granted  a  divorce  was  told  by  Briffham  that 
the  act  was  null  until  the  money  was  paid.  The  Mormon  Prophet,  239.  The 
following  is  copied  from  note  G,  app.  to  Paddoch^a  Madame  La  Tour:  *An 
Englishwoman  who  abandoned  her  nusband  and  children  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  with  the  saints  to  Zion  has  been  divorced  and  remarried  five  times 
since  she  came  to  Utah.  The  present  writer  has  lived  within  half  a  block  of 
a  woman  who,  after  beinff  divorced  from  five  husbands,  is  now  living  in  polyg- 
amy with  the  sixth;  ana  one  of  our  district  judges  reports  the  case  of  an 
elderly  saintess,  living  near  the  place  in  which  he  holds  conrt,  who  has  been 
divorced  fourteen  times.' 
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tlie  authorities  and  called  by  the  saints  assembled  at 
the  general  semiannual  conferences  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Neither  age  nor  pecuniary  condition  governs 
the  selection.  They  may  be  men  or  boys,  rich  or 
poor;  but  they  must  have  faith  and  integrity,  and  go 
forth  without  purse  or  scrip,  relying  alone  upon  the 
hand  of  God  to  feed  them.  An  elder  is  likewise 
selected  by  the  church  authorities  to  preside  over 
each  mission.  Thus  has  been  visited  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  the  book  of  Mormon  being  moan- 
while  translated  into  many  languages.  And  a  Per- 
f)etual  Emigration  Fund  Company  has  been  estab- 
ished,  which  has  advanced  the  funds  to  bring  out 
thousands  to  Zion,  the  money  being  paid  back  by  the 
immigrant  after  his  arrival,  as  he  has  been  able  to 
earn  it. 

Temple  building  is  a  characteristic  work,  and  is 
prompted  by  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  will  some 
day  come  suddenly  to  his  temple.  Hence  the  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  practised  by  Christ's  people  in  order 
to  prepare  for  him  a  fitting  place  of  reception.  Won- 
ders in  this  direction  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
poor  and  wandering  people,  at  Kirtland,  at  Nauvoo, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  St  George,  Manti,  and  Logan. 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  Temple  block,  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  which  is  the  tabernacle,  the  smaller 
churfch  building,  and  the  new  temple,  stands  a  plain 
two-story  adobe  structure  known  as  the  Endowment 
House.  Here  are  conducted  the  most  secret  and 
solemn  mysteries  of  the  church,  which  may  be  termed 
religio-masonic  ceremonies,  ilhistrative  of  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  man.  Here  also  are  performed  the 
rites  of  baptism  for  the  dead,  anointing  with  oil,  mar- 
riage, and  other  ceremonies,  by  which  the  convert  is 
endowed  with  the  special  grace  of  God,  receives  his 
inheritance  as  a  child  of  God,  and  is  made  a  partaker 
of  the  fulness  of  all  the  blessings  of  religion.  All 
these  rites  should  properly  be  performed  in  the  temple, 
which  on  its  completion  will  supersede  the  endowment 
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house,  and  in  which  special  apartments  are  being  con- 
structed for  these  purposes.  ^^ 

17  The  ceremony  of  Endowment,  or  m  it  is  termed,  going  through  the  en- 
dowment house,  occupies  usually  about  eight  hours,  ft  has  been  described 
at  length  by  several  persons  who  have  experienced  it,  and  I  sive  herewith  a 
condensation  of  the  most  reliable  accounts.  Minor  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced since  the  days  of  Joseph  Smith,  but,  in  the  main,  the  rites  are  as  thoy 
were  in  the  beginmng.  Certain  days  in  each  week,  throughout  the  year,  are 
set  apart,  upon  which  candidates  present  themselves  at  the  endowment  house, 
as  early  as  seven  o'clock  a.  m.  Each  is  required  to  bring  a  bottle  of  the  best 
olive-oil,  and  supposed  to  bring  his  robc»  also,  although  it  is  common  to 
borrow  the  latter  from  friends,  for  the  first  appearance,  after  which  every 

5ood  Mormon  possesses  his  own.  These  garments  are  described  as  follows: 
'he  temple  robe,  alike  for  both  sexes,  is  a  long,  loose,  flowing  garment,  made 
of  white  linen  or  bleached  muslin,  and  reaching  to  the  ankle.  It  is  gathered 
to  a  band  sufficiently  long  to  pass  around  the  body  from  the  rieht  shoulder 
underneath  the  left  arm,  thus  leaving  the  latter  free.  A  linen  belt  holds  it 
in  place.  The  women  wear  a  head  covering  made  of  a  large  square  of  Swiss 
muslin,  gatiiered  in  one  comer  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cap  to  fit  the  head,  the 
remainder  falling  down  as  a  veil.  For  the  men,  a  round  piece  of  linen,  drain-n 
up  with  a  atrinff  and  a  bow  in  front,  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  Scotch 
cap,  is  used.  The  under  garment,  which  is  also  alike  for  both  sexes,  is  a  sort 
of  jacket  and  trousers  together,  something  like  the  night-dresses  made  for 
children;  ^d  is  worn  night  and  day.  When  changed,  only  an  arm  or  a  leg 
must  be  removed  at  once,  the  fresh  garment  being  thus  put  on  as  the 
other  i»  taken  off.  This  garment  protects  from  di^ase,  and  even  death, 
for  the  bullet  of  an  enemy  will  not  penetrate  it.  The  prophet  Joseph 
carelessly  left  off  this  garment  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  had  he  not 
done  so,  he  would  have  escaped  unharmed.  Over  the  inner  garment  the  men 
wear  an  ordinary  shirt,  and  the  women  a  white  skirt.  White  stockines  and 
a  pair  of  white  linen  slippers  complete  the  costume.  Entering  the  buUding, 
the  candidate's  own  name  and  age  are  registered,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
parents.  The  candidates  hand  in  their  oil,  remove  their  shoes,  and  pass  with 
their  bundles  of  clothing  into  a  bath-room  divided  down  the  middle  by  a 
heavy  curtain  which  separates  the  sexes.  Here  the  ceremony  of  purilication 
is  performed,  the  women  being  washed  by  women,  and  the  men  by  men.  The 
person  washed  is  informed  that  he  or  she  is  now  cleansed  from  the  blood  of 
this  generation,  and  if  faithful,  shall  never  be  subject  to  the  plagues  and  mis* 
eries  which  are  about  to  come  upon  the  earth.  Next  follows  the  anointing. 
The  oil  is  poured  from  a  larffe  horn  into  the  hand  of  the  person  officiating,  and 
applied  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  and  feet  of  the  candidate. 
The  eyes  are  touched,  that  they  may  be  quick  to  see;  the  ears,  that  the  hear- 
ing may  be  sharp;  the  mouth,  to  b^tow  wisdom  upon  speech;  and  the  feet, 
that  they  be  swift  to  run  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  Then  a  new  name,  which 
IB  rarely  to  be  mentioned,  is  whispered  into  the  ear,  and  all  are  marched  into 
room  No.  2,  where  they  are  seated,  the  sexes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
and  facing  each  other.  Here  they  are  told  by  a  pnest  that  any  person  not 
strong  enough  to  proceed  may  retire;  but  if  auy  portion  of  the  ceremony  is 
disclosed,  the  throat  of  the  person  so  offending  will  be  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 
Those  faltering,  if  any,  having  retired,  the  remamder  are  taken  into  room  No. 
3,  where  a  representation  of  the  creation,  the  temptation,  and  fall  is  given. 
Each  candidate  then  puts  on  over  his  robe  an  apron  of  white  linen,  upon 
which  are  sewn  pieces  of  green  silk  representing  fig-leaves,  and  also  the  cap 
or  veiL  All  good  Mormons  are  buried  m  their  endowment  robes,  and  the  veu 
worn  by  the  women  covers  their  faces  when  they  are  consisped  to  the  ffrave. 
In  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  this  veil  is  to  be  lifted  by  the  husband; 
otherwise  no  woman  can  see  tho  face  of  the  almighty  in  the  next  world.  This 
ends  the  first  degree;  and  the  initiated  are  now  driven  out  of  Eden  into  room  No. 
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The  order  of  exercises  in  the  tabernacle,  which 
scats  seven  thousand  persons,  is  much  the  same  as 
in  orthodox  evangelical  churches,  beginning  and  end- 
ing with  prayer  and  singing,  and  sometipies  singing 
and  administering  the  sacrament  in  the  middle  of  a 
discourse.  The  speaker  seldom  knows  that  he  is  to 
speak  until  called  upon  by  the  moderator,  who  regu- 
lates the  services,  and  makes  the  selection  under  inspi- 
ration, announcing  the  name  of  the  person  sometimes 
without  knowing  whether  he  is  in  the  house,  or  even 
in  the  city.  The  singing  is  very  fine,  the  organ,  con- 
structed wholly  by  Mormon  artisans,  being  the  largest 

4,  which  represents  the  world,  where  they  enooanter  many  temptatioDS,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  false  gospel  preached  by  roethodists,  baptists,  etc.  Finalhr 
St  James  and  St  John  appear  and  proclaim  the  trae  gospel  of  Mormonism,  which 
all  gladly  embrace.  After  this  they  receive  certain  sripsand  pass-words,  and 
all  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  kneel,  and  the  women  lower  their  veils.  Then, 
with  the  right  hand  uplifted,  an  oath  is  taken  to  avenge  the  death  gf  Joseph 
Smith,  Jan. ,  upon  the  gentiles  who  had  caused  his  murder,  to  teach  the  children 
of  the  cbmx;h  to  do  likewise,  to  obey  implicitly  and  without  murmur  or  question 
all  commands  of  the  priesthood,  to  refrain  from  adultery,  and  finally,  eternal 
secrecy  concerning  aU  that  transpired  in  the  endowment  house  is  promised. 
Then  comes  an  iMdress,  after  which  another  room  is  entered,  leading  from 
which  is  a  door  with  a  hole  in  it,  covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin.  The  men 
approach  this  door  in  turn  and  ask  to  enter.  Then  a  person  behind  the  door 
reaches  through  the  opening,  and  with  knife  in  hand  cuts  a  certain  mark  on 
the  left  breast  of  the  shirt,  another  over  the  abdomen,  and  one  over  the  right 
knee,  which  marks  are  faithfully  copied  by  the  women  in  their  own  g^uments 
after  returning  to  their  homes.  The  man  then  mentions  his  new  name,  ffives 
the  grip  of  the  third  degree,  and  is  permitted  to  pass  in.  This  is  called  go- 
ing behind  the  veil.  When  the  men  are  all  in,  each  woman  is  passed  through 
by  her  husband,  or  having  none,  by  one  of  the  brethren.  This  concludes  the 
ceremony,  with  the  exception  of  marriage,  which  will  be  noticed  elsewhere. 
Of  these  ceremonies  MrsStenhouse,  from  whose  account  the  foregoing  is  partly 
taken,  savs:  'About  what  was  done  in  Nauvoo,  I  can  only  speak  by  hear- 
say, but  have  been  told  many  strange  and  revolting  stories  about  the  cere- 
monies which  were  there  performed.  Of  the  endowments  in  Utah,  everythiiu; 
was  beautifully  neat  and  clean,  and  I  wish  to  sajr  most  distinctly  that,  af 
though  the  initiation  appears  now  to  my  mind  as  a  piece  of  the  most  ridiculous 
absurdity,  there  was,  nevertheless,  nouiing  in  it  mdecent  or  ImmoraL  Eikg- 
lishwoman  in  Utah,  190-2.  For  more  on  endowment  ceremonies,  see  Morm, 
tU  Home,  209;  Stenhm9t'8  Englishwoman,  155-201;  Tell  It  All,  253-6,  514-15; 
Beadle' B  Life  in  Utah,  486-502;  Hyde*$  Morm.,  80-101,  108-9;  Worthington's 
Woman  in  BaUle,  591-2;  Burton^  City  of  Saints,  271-2;  Young's  Wtfe  No, 
19,  356-72;  8,  L.  Herald,  Mar.  31,  1881;  Tribune,  Nov.  16.  1878;  Sept.  28, 
1879;  Utah  Rev.,  Dec.  12.  1871;  8.  F,  Bulletin,  1878,  Nov.  J6;  1879,  May  5, 
Oct.  25;  Herald,  July  27,  1852;  Red  Bluff  Sentinel,  Nov.  30,  1878;  8ac. 
Union,  Sept.  25,  1858;  Rec-Union,  Oct.  1,  1879;  San  Jos6  Argus,  Sept  15, 
22,  1877;  Sta  Cruz  Cour.,  May  10,  1878;  Stockton  Indep.,  May  6,  1879;  Te- 
hama Tocsin,  Nov.  1,  1879;  Yreha  Union,  Nov.  22,  1879;  Salem  (Or.) 
Statesman,  Nov.  7,  1879;  Carwn  City  (Nev.)  Trilmne,  Oct.  6,  1879;  Sa» 
Indep.,  Dec.  12,  1878;  Gold  HiU  News,  1878,  Oct.  29-31. 
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and  finest  in  America  at  the  time  it  was  built.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  oval-shaped  room  and  ceil- 
ing are  wonderful;  stationed  at  one  point,  a  pin  may 
be  heard  drop  at  the  opposite  end.  The  singers,  thirty 
or  forty  in  number,  are  stationed  on  the  main  stage, 
facing  the  audience  in  front  of  the  organ.  In  front 
of  them  are  the  church  officials,  seated  on  a  series  of 
platforms  according  to  their  respective  grades,  the 
first  presidency  highest,  next  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
finally  the  teachers,  priests,  and  bishops,  who  have 
charge  of  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  is  done  regularly  every  Sunday.  In 
the  first  organization  of  the  church,  bread  and  wine 
were  specified  as  the  proper  elements  to  be  used,  but 
it  was  soon  after  revealed  that  it  makes  no  difference 
what  the  emblems  are,  and  now  bread  and  water  are 
used.  Tabernacle  services  are  held  Sunday  after- 
noons; there  are  Sunday-schools  at  the  ward  meeting- 
houses Sunday  mornings,  and  preaching  ^t  the  same 
.places  in  the  evening  by  subordinate  officials,  who 
often  repeat  the  main  points  of  the  morning  taber- 
nacle discourse.  In  the  tabernacle,  several  rows  of 
the  best  seats  are  reserved  for  gentile  strangers,  and 
are  filled  for  the  most  part  by  travellers  and  tourists, 
American  and  European,  who  take  no  pains  to  hide 
their  contempt  for  all  about  them,  and  return  the 
courtesy  extended  by  smiles  and  sneers,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  in  bad  taste  for  people  pretending  to  a 
superior  culture.^ 

^"  One  or  two  other  mattecs  of  belief  I  may  mention  bere..  There  was 
early  establighed  the  order  of  Enoch.  The  prophet  Joseph  not  only  indorsed 
the  biblical  aocoont  of  the  translation  of  Enoch,  but  added  to  it.  There  was 
not  only  one  Enoch,  but  a  whole  city  full.  This  city  of  Enoch  was  located 
where  are  now  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
absolutely  perfect.  Many  sought  to  reach  this  place,  for  its  fame  had  be- 
come noised  abroad;  but  none  were  successful,  owing  to  wanderings  and 
bickerinfin  by  the  way.  Within  its  gates  all  things  were  held  in  common, 
and  unalloyed  happiness  reigned.  And  inasnmch  as  the  people  of  Enoch 
were  unfitted  by  tneir  moral  excellence  to  minsle  with  other  earthly  inhabi- 
tants, they  were  removed  to  celestial  realms.  Joseph's  idea  at  this  time  seems 
to  have  been  to  induce  his  followers  to  surrender  all  rights,  including  that  of 
property,  into  the  hands  of  the  church.  In  May  1831  it  was  revealed,  'And 
agam,  let  the  bishop  appoint  a  storehouse  unto  this  church,  and  let  all 
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After  all  that  can  be  said  about  Mormonism  and 
polygamy  in  their  social  or  moral  relations,  it  is  only 
when  we  come  to  consider  them  in  their  political  as- 
pect, in  their  relations  to  government  and  governing, 

things,  both  in  money  and  in  meat,  which  is  more  than  is  needful  for  the  wants 
of  this  people,  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop.'  Times  €md  Secuona,  v. 
416.  This  revelation  was  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  first  bishop, 
Partridge,  who  is  authorized  therein  to  take  what  he  wants  for  himself  and 
family.  The  prophet's  revelation  oonceming  the  order  of  Enoch  is  without 
date,  and  is  entitled  '  Eevelation  given  to  Enoch  concerning  the  order  of  the 
church  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.'  In  it  is  prescribed  that  there  shall  be 
two  treasuries:  from  the  first,  to  be  called  '  the  sacred  treasury  of  the  Lord,' 
nothing  can  be  taken  but  by  the  voice  of  the  order,  or  bv  commandment; 
into  the  second  treasury  are  to  be  cast  all  moneys  except  those  reserved  for 
sacred  purposes.  It  is  also  provided  that  general  consent  is  necessary  for  the 
withdrawal  of  funds  from  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  repository,  but 
common  consent  in  this  case  is  construed  to  be,  if  any  man  shall  say  to  the 
treasurer,  *  I  have  need  of  a  certain  sum,'  he  shall  receive  it,  provided  the  asker 
shall  be  in  full  fellowship.  The  revelation  in  full  will  be  found  in  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  283-9.  One  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  brought  against  the 
saints  in  Caldwell  county,  by  the  Aiissourians,  was  that  the  former  were  com- 
munists, as  has  been  narrated  already.  Says  the  SaU  Lake  Tribune  of  May 
9, 1874:  '  The  Mormons  paid  the  United  States  authorities  f318,000  for  publio 
lands  in  Missouri,  but  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  one  acre  of  their  purchase. ' 
See  also  Deseret  News,  May  13,  1874.  At  JsTauvoo,  Joseph  had  himself 
appointed  trustee  in  trust  of  the  whole  church,  and  thereuter  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  order  of  Enoch  until  some  years  subsequent  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Deseret  colonies.  Soon  after  Joseph's  death  we  find  Brigham  sole 
trustee  of  affairs.  During  the  scenes  following  the  murder  of  the  Smiths, 
the  exDulsion  from  Illinois,  and  up  to  the  settlement  of  the  migratory  saints 
in  Utah,  there  was  little  property  to  care  for;  but  after  that,  attention  was 
again  turned  to  the  matter.  Bobinson,  in  his  Sinners  and  Saint^^  ffives  a 
copy  of  a  deed:  *  Bo  it  known  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Jessie  W.  Fox,  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  county  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  territory  of 
Utah,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars  and 
the  good-will  which  I  have  to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day 
saints,  give  and  convey  unto  Brigham  Toung,  trustee  in  trust  for  the  said 
church,  his  successor  in  office  and  assigns,  all  my  claims  to  and  ownership  of 
the  following-described  property,  to  wit:  One  house  and  lot,  $1,000;  one  city 
lot,  $100;  east  half  of  lot  1,  block  12,  $50;  lot  1,  block  14,  $75;  two  cows, 
$50;  two  calves,  $15;  one  mare,  $100;  one  colt,  $50;  one  watch,  $20;  one 
clock,  $12;  clothing,  $300;  beds  and  bedding,  $125;  one  stove,  $20;  household 
furniture,  $210;  total,  $2,127;  together  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  appertaining.  I  also  covenant  and 
agree  that  I  am  the  lawful  claimant  and  owner  of  said  property,  and  will 
warrant  and  forever  defend  the  same  unto  the  said  trustee  in  trust,  his  suc- 
cessor in  office  and  assigns,  against  the  claims  of  my  heirs,  assigns,  or  any 
person  whomsoever.'  Tnen  follows  the  attestation  of  the  witness,  and  the 
formal  certificate  of  the  judge  of  the  probate  court  that  the  signer  of  the 
above  transfer  personally  appeared  before  him  on  April  2,  1857,  and  made 
the  customary  acknowledgment.  Bobinson  also  gives  a  list  of  rules,  which 
I  have  not  room  for  in  detail,  but  which  the  reader  may  find  in  pp.  223-5,  in 
the  work  already  quoted.  William  Hall,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church 
from  1840  until  1847,  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  from  Nauvoo  a 
mercantile  firm  was  appointed  to  act  as  trustees,  not  only  for  the  church 
property,  but  also  for  mdividuals.    These  trustees  were  to  sell  the  property 
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that  we  touch  the  core  of  the  matter.  Those  who 
wax  the  hottest  against  the  latter-day  saints  and 
their  polygamous  practices  are  not  as  a  rule  among 
the  purest  of  our  people.     They  care  no  more,  indeed, 

left  behind,  and  aoooont  to  the  proper  owners.  Mormonism  Exposed^  66-70. 
SaysEx-elder  John  Hyde,  ion.:  'In  1854  Brigham  Young  commanded  the 
people  to  consecrate  bv  legal  transfer  all  right  and  title  to  all  personal  prop- 
erty. Quitclaim  deeds  were  drawn  up,  and  from  their  land  to  their  wear- 
ing apparel  the  majority  transferred  everything  to  Brigham  or  his  successor 
88  trustee  in  trust  for  the  latter-day  saints;  and  some,  in  the  exuberance  of 
enthusiasm,  threw  in  their  wives  and  families. '  MormonUm,  37-9.  The  legis- 
lature, by  act  approved  Jan.  18, 1855,  legalized  these  transfers,  and  provid^  a 
form  in  blank  therefor.  See  Utah  LatoB  (ed.  1855),  268-9;  (ed.  1866),  92-3.  At 
the  semiannual  conference  held  in  Oct.  1873,  the  subject  of  reviving  the  order 
was  a«;ain  agitated.  Elder  David  McKenzie  touched  upon  the  ultimate  es- 
tablishment of  the  order  of  Enoch  in  a  very  emphatic  manner.  Dtserti  Netos, 
Oct.  15,  1873.  The  8aU  Lake  Tribune  of  March  21,  1874,  quotes  the  elder 
as  follows:  '  We  should  give  thanks  and  praise  to  almighty  God  that  there  is 
a  chance,  a  door  opened,  by  which  we  may  take  a  step  towards  establishing 
the  order  of  Enoch.'  Mrs  Stenhouse  says  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the 
order  before  the  completion  of  the  railways,  which  were  not  finished  until  1869. 
Ihigliehujomanin  Utahj  371-2.  Bev.  Clark  Smith,  author  of  a  12mo  pamphlet 
entitled  Mystery  and  Crime  in  the  Land  of  the  Ute,  states  that  the  plan  for 
reviving  the  order  was  matured  during  the  winter  of  1873-4  at  St  George, 
where  Brigham  and  a  few  of  his  leaders  were  at  that  time.  During  the  early 
part  of  1874,  scarcely  a  sermon  was  delivered  without  a  reference  to  the 
order  and  an  assurance  that  all  joining  would  be  benefited  both  spiritxudly  * 
and  temporally.  On  May  9th  an  election  of  officers  was  held.  Brigham  was 
was  chosen  president;  Geo.  SmiUi,  Danl  H.  Wells,  and  the  twelve  apostles, 
vice-presidents;  David  McEenzie,  George  Goddsfd,  D.  0.  Galder,  P.  A. 
Schettler,  John  T.  Gaine,  and  James  Jack,  secretaries;  Thos  W.  Ellerbeck, 
ceneral  book-keeper;  Edward  Hunter,  treasurer;  and  Horace  J.  Eldridge,  John 
Sharp,  Ferezmore  Little,  James  Van  Cott,  Moses  Thatcher,  Thos  Dinwiddle, 
and  Elijah  Sheets,  directors.  8,  L.  C.  Tribune,  May  16,  1874. 

The  dogma  of  adoption  for  eternity  originated  after  Joseph's  time.  Hall 
tayn  he  first  heard  of  it  about  the  date  of  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo.  Mor^ 
monism  Exposed,  70.  It  was  ascertained  that  many  of  the  saints  had  inter- 
married with  gentile  stock,  and  were  thus  debarred  from  a  fall  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  Abraham.  But  these 
lost  blessings  could  be  restored  by  ingraf  ^ent  upon  the  stock  of  one  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  represented  by  the  twelve  apostles,  each  of  whom  was 
deemed  as  in  lineal  descent  from  Abiuham,  tracing  his  consanguinity  to  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  and  thence  to  himself  as  a  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes.  Romans,  xl. 
16,  is  quoted  as  authorizing  the  doctrine,  which  requires  every  member  of  the 
church,  except  the  twelve,  to  choose  a  father  from  one  of  the  latter.  The 
father  may  be  either  younger  or  older  than  the  son,  but  in  any  case  assumes 
the  character  of  guardian,  with  full  control  of  the  labor  and  estate  of  the 
adopted  son.  Mimy  younff  men  give  themselves  over  to  the  leaders  as  *  eter- 
nal sons,'  in  the  hope  of  sharins  the  honor  of  their  adopted  parents.  W.  C 
Staines  was  Brig^iam's  adoptea  son,  and  D.  Candland,  Heber  0.  Kimball's. 
JiyUe,  Mormoni^m,  110.  wiibert  Earls  is  also  mentioned  as  ELimball's  son. 
HaU,  Mormonism  Exposed,  70. 

About  1840,  in  obedience  to  a  special  revelation,  Joseph  Smith  established 
a  secret  society  known  as  the  Order  Lodge.  None  save  persons  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  church  could  gain  admission,  the  avowed  object  of  the  organiz.ition 
being  induction  into  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  priesthood.  J.  C.  Bennett 
writes  as  follows  of  this  order:  *  The  lodge-room  is  carefully  prepared  and 
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about  the  half-dozea  wives  of  the  Mormon  than  about 
the  half-dozen  mistresses  of  the  con^ssman.  As 
Judge  Roseborough,  in  a  very  able  dictation  to  my 
stenographer,  remarks:  ''When  I  came  here  I  was  a 

conaecrated;  and  from  12  to  24  fprigi  of  omsuk  olive  bruiclief,  oedar  bought, 
or  other  eyergreens,  are  tastefully  arranged  aboat  it.  Theae  are  intended  to 
represent  the  eternal  life  and  tinmingled  dUm,  which,  in  the  celestial  kingdom, 
wul  be  enjoyed  b^  all  who  continae  in  full  fellowship.'. .  .The  candidate  is 
stripped  naked,  blindfolded,  and  in  this  condition  marched  aroond  the  lodse- 
room,  the  most  excellent  Gnnd  Master  repeating:  *  I  will  bring  the  blind  by 
a  way  they  know  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known; 
I  will  make  darkness  liffht  before  them,  ana  crooked  things  straight.  These 
things  will  I  do  onto  tnem,  and  not  forsake  them.'  The  candidate  having 
knelt  before  the  altar,  the  following  oath  is  administered:  *  In  the  name  <» 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  Ood,  I  now  promise  and  swear,  tnily,  faithfully,  and 
without  reserve,  that  I  will  serve  the  Lord  with  a  perfect  heart  and  a  wUling 
mind,  dedicating  myself,  wholly  and  unreservedly,  in  my  person  and  effects, 
to  the  upbuilding  of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  aooording  to  his  revealed  will.  I 
furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  regard  the  first  president  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  saints  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church 
on  earth,  and  obey  him  the  same  as  the  supreme  G^,  in  all  written  revela- 
tions, given  under  the  soleronitiee  of  a  **thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  that  I  will 
always  uphold  the  presidency,  right  or  wrong.  I  furthermore  promise  and 
swear  that  I  will  never  touch  a  daughter  of  Adam  unless  she  is  oiven  me  of 
the  Lord.  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  no  gentile  shall  ever  be 
admitted  to  the  secrets  of  this  holy  institution,  or  participate  in  its  blessings. 
'  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  assist  the  Daughter  of  Zion 
in  the  utter  destruction  of  apostates,  and  that  I  wiU  assist  in  setting  up  the 
Kingdom  of  Daniel  in  these  last  days,  by  the  power  of  the  highest  ana  the 
sword  of  his  might.  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  never  com- 
manicate  the  secrets  of  this  decree  to  any  person  in  the  known  world,  except 
it  be  to  a  true  and  lawful  brotner,  binding  myself  under  no  less  a  penalty 
than  that  of  having  melted  lead  poured  into  my  ear.  So  help  me  God  and 
keep  me  faithful.'    liiH.  of  the  SaAnU,  275-6. 

I  have  thousands  of  references  to  articles  written  and  sermons  preached  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  tabernacle  and  bowery  sermons  have  been 
reported  and  published  in  the  Deaertt  News,  from  its  first  publication  up  to 
1860.  Besides  President  Young,  the  prominent  speakers  were  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  Orson  Hyde,  Orson  Pratt,  Lorenzo  Snow,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Geoige 
A.  Smith,  John  Taylor,  Franklin  D.  Richards,  David  Fullmer,  J.  W.  Cum- 
mings,  John  Toung,  Wilford  Woodruff^  John  D.  MoAlliater,  Joseph  Young, 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  (^rus  H.  Wheelock,  Robert  T.  Burton,  Jacob  Gates,  Charles 
H.  Bassett,  and  many  others.  For  duties  of  bishops,  see  Desertit  Kews,  1850, 
Aug.  10;  patriarchal  notice,  Sept.  21;  revelation,  Dec.  28;  1851,  for  religious 
questions  and  answers,  Jan.  11;  minutes  special  conference  of  seventies,  Jan. 
25;  appel.  presidency  and  i^>ostolate.  Mar.  8;  min.  gen.  con.,  19;  Patriarch 
Smith's  letter  to  the  saints  throughout  the  world,  and  letter  from  P.  P. 
Pratt  to  Briffham  Young,  Nov.  2d;  letter  from  Thos  Bullock,  president 
of  seventies,  Dec.  27;  1852,  letter  from  O.  Jones  to  Pres.  Young,  Jan. 
10;  offices  in  church,  authority  explained,  Jan.  24;  signs  of  the  times,  and 
advice  to  the  saints,  Feb.  7;  disc,  by  Brigham,  Feb.  9;  letter.  Patriarch 
Smith,  Feb.  20;  opinions  about  Mormonism  (from  Harper**  Mag^,  Feb. 
21;  min.  con.  new  tabernacle,  Apr.  17;  Mormon  question  (N.  i.  Trib- 
une and  Herald),  May  I;  letter  of  defence  (in  N.  Y,  Henild),  May  15; 
reflections,  O.  Pratt,  June  26;  disc  by  Kimball,  Aug.  15;  gen.  funeral  ser- 
mon by  O.  Pratt,  Aug.  21;  Brigham  on  apostles,  Newi  ex^  p.  25;  remarks 
by  Taylor  and  Kimb^,  Sept  4;  speech  by  ELimball,  Sept  14;  special  con.. 
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democrat.  They  pretended  to  be  democrats,  but  I 
found  them  such  democrats  as  hell  is  full  of.  They 
are  neither  democrats  nor  republicans.  I  did  not  care 
about  matters  of  belief,  if  they  were  American  citizens. 

Sept.  18;  disc,  by  Brigham,  Oct  2;  min.  gen.  con.,  Oct.  16  and  Nov.  6;  epia- 
tlo  by  Young,  Oct.  IG;  the  Mormons  the  Mahometans  of  19th  cent.  [N.  Y. 
Herald),  Nov.  2;  remarks,  Young,  Aug.  26,  Nov.  6;  1863,  sermon  by  P.  P. 
Pratt,  Jan.  19;  address  by  Taylor,  Jan.  19;  disc,  by  Benson,  Feb.  1;  sermon, 
Pratt,  Mar.  2;  Brigham  and  Pratt,  address,  Apr.  2;  Brigham,  disc,  Apr.  13; 
min.  gen.  con.,  Apr.  16,  30;. epistle  pres.,  rept  quorum  seventies,  Apr.  16; 
ad.,  Hyde,  May  14;  ad.,  Brigham,  May  14;  disc.,  Brigham,  July  6  and  20; 
speech,  Hyde,  July  30;  disc.,  Brigham,  Aug.  24,  31,  and  Oct.  1;  min.  gen. 
con.,  Oct.  15  and  29;  ep.  pres.,  Oct.  15;  disc,  Brigham,  Sept.  7;  ad.,  H.  lum- 
ball,  Nov.  12;  ad.,  tabernacle,  Nov.  24;  Mormon  vs  gentile,  Nov.  24;  ad., 
Brigham,  Doc.  8;  Mormonism,  Dec.  8;  sermon,  Taylor,  Deo.  22;  1854,  disc., 
H.  Kimball,  Jan.  4;  Smith,  Jan.  18;  reg.  dialogue,  and  art.  on  restitution, 
Jan.  12;  bible  and  Mormonism,  Jan.  19;  repts  of  quorums  of  seventies.  Mar. 
2,  Apr.  13,  Apr.  27;  gen.  epis.,  Apr.  13;  gen.  confer.,  Apr.  13;  address,  Hyde, 
Apr.  27;  disc.,  Pratt,  Apr.  27;  address,  £imball,  Apr.  27;  disc.,  Taylor,  May 
1 1 ;  Brigham,  May  1 1 ;  Smith,  May  1 1 ;  Grant,  June  8;  Brigham,  July  27;  Grant, 
July  27;  Brigham,  Aug.  3;  Kimball,  Aug.  17;  epis.  pres.,  Sept.  14;  disc.,  Kim- 
ball, Sept.  14;  a  Mormon  leader  (from  6'em.  Wy,  Jour.,  Tex.),  Sept.  21;  disc. 
Grant,  Sept  21;  epis.  against  litigation,  Sept.  21;  remarks.  Grant,  Sept.  28; 
disc.,  Kimball,  Sept.  28;  Hyde,  Oct  5,  Oct.  19;  Kimball,  Oct  19;  Benson, 
Oct  19;  Smith,  Oct  26;  Pratt,  Oct  26;  Brigham,  Oct  26;  Hyde,  Nov.  9; 
Grant  Nov.  23;  Kimball,  Nov.  23;  Pratt,  Nov.  30;  Grant,  Dec.  7;  Kimball, 
Dec.  14;  Pratt,  Dec.  21;  local  recog.  of  Morm.  (from  Democracy),  Dec.  21; 
disc.,  Pratt,  Dec.  28;  1855,  Grant,  Jan.  25;  testimony,  Kimball,  Jan.  25;  disc, 
Brigham,  Feb.  8;  rept  of  27  ouor.,  Jan.  11;  disc,  on  prophecies,  Pratt,  Feb. 
22;  Morm.  worldliness,  etc,  Harrison;  address,  Brigham,  Mar.  1;  belief  in 
superiority,  Hyde,  Mar.  14;  sermon.  Woodruff,  Mar.  21;  Hyde,  Mar.  28;  Smith, 
Apr.  4;  testimony,  faith,  and  confidence;  gen.  confer.,  Apr.  11;  sermon.  Grant, 
Apr.  11;  gen.  epist,  Apr.  25;  disc,  Brigluma,  Apr.  25,  May  9;  remarks,  Pratt, 
May  2;  elders'  corrosp..  May  16;  disc,  Pratt,  May  16;  on  inspection,  Brigham, 
May  23;  elders'  corresp.,  M!ay  23,  May  30;  remarks,  Brigham,  June  6;  disc, 
Brigham,  June  20;  the  word  of  wisdom  (in  Doctrines  and  CooenanU),  June  27; 
sermon,  Smith,  July  11;  Morm.,  July  18;  disc,  Brigham,  July  18;  lecture. 
Grant,  July  25;  disc,  Brigham,  Aug.  1;  Smith,  Aug.  22;  Benson,  Aug.  22; 
Smith,  Aug.  29;  comments  (N,  Y,  Papers),  Sept  12;  remarks,  Benson,  Sept 
12:  disc,  Pratt,  Sept.  12;  remarks,  Pratt,  Sept  19;  disc,  Brigham,  Sept  26; 
Smith,  (jet  10;  gen.  confer.,  Oct  10;  disc,  ()ct.  10;  bowery  meetiug,  Oct  17; 
confer.,  Oct  17,  24;  tabernacle  meeting,  Oct  24,  31;  gen.  epis.,  Oct  31;  ser- 
mon, Brigham,  Oct  31;  to  the  truth-loving,  Nov.  7;  oisc,  Nov.  7;  remarks. 
Grant,  Nov.  7;  tabernacle  meeting,  Nov.  7;  remarks,  Kimball,  Nov.  7;  ser- 
mon, Briffham,  Nov.  21;  disc,  Kimball,  Dec  4;  Pratt,  Dec.  12,  19;  Lyman, 
Dec.  19, 26;  1856,  disc,  Lyman,  Jan.  2;  Pratt»  Jan.  30:  Kimball,  Feb.  6;  Brig- 
ham, Feb.  6;  Grant,  Feb.  6;  Lyman,  Feb.  20;  Brigham,  Feb.  27:  remarks, 
Kimball,  Mar.  5;  Brigham,  Mar.  5, 12;  epis.  to  high  priest's  quorum.  Mar.  12; 
disc,  Kimball,  Mar.  12;  remarks.  Grant,  Mar.  12;  fair  weather  disc.  Mar.  12; 
disc.  Wells,  Mar.  19;  Kimball,  Mar.  19;  Brigham,  Mar.  26;  Vernon,  Mar.  26; 
remarks,  Brigham,  Mar.  26;  disc,  Grant,  Apr.  2;  Brigham,  Apr.  2;  Kimball, 
Apr.  2:  gen.  confer.,  Apr.  9;  disc ,  Kimball,  Apr.  9;  sacrifice,  Apr.  0;  disc ,  Smith, 
Apr.  16;  obedience,  Apr.  23;  disc,  Pratt  Apr.  23;  Brif;ham,  Apr.  30;  Pratt, 
May  14;  the  world  and  the  saints.  May  28;  remarks,  Bncham,  June  18;  disc, 
Brigham,  Jime  25;  counsel,  July  9;  obedience,  July  16;  disc,  Pratt,  July  16; 
Kimball,  Anc.  20;  sermon,  Brigham,  Aug.  27;  confer,  at  Kayville,  Sept  24; 
disc,  Pratt,  Sept  24;  sermon,  Brigham,  Sept.  27;  disc,  Grant,  Sept  27;  disc, 
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They  miglit  worship  the  devil  if  they  were  citizens  and 
discharged  their  duties  as  citizens  But  I  found  that 
in  a  military  way,  in  a  political  way,  and  in  a  judicial 
way  they  controlled  matters;  and  nearly  all  of  them 

Brisham,  Oct  1;  meetmgs,  Oct.  1;  diAc.,  KuhImJI,  Oct.  1;  Brigham,  Oct.  1; 
remarks,  Grant,  Oct.  1;  confer.,  Oct.  8;  remarks,  Kimball,  Oct.  8;  Brigham, 
Oct.  8,  15;  disc,  Richards,  Oct.  15;  confer.,  Oct.  15;  remarks,  Spencer,  Oct. 
15;  condition  of  saints,  Oct.  22;  remarks,  Kimball,  Nov.  5;  disc..  Grant,  Nov. 
5;  special  confer.,  Nov.  5;  quart,  confer.,  Nov.  12;  remarks,  Nov.  12;  disc., 
Bricham,  Nov.  12;  Grant,  Nov.  12;  appointments,  Nov.  12;  disc..  Grant,  Nov. 
10;  Kimbal),  Nov.  19;  remarks,  Brigham,  Nov.  19;  Young  (Jos.  A.),  Nov.  19; 
Woodruff,  Nov.  26;  Brigham,  Nov.  2C;  Kimball,  Nov.  26;  address,  Pratt, 
Dec.  1;  remarks,  Brigham,  Dec.  10;  gen.  epist.,  Deo.  10;  disc.,  Pratt,  Dec.  24; 
high  priest's  meeting,  Dec.  31;  sermon,  Kimball,  Deo.  31;  remarks.  Woodruff, 
Dec.  31;  1857,  disc.,  Kimball,  Jan.  7;  remarks.  Grant,  Jan.  7;  disc.,  Snow, 
Jan.  14;  Richards,  Jan.  21;  Kimball,  Jan.  21;  Snow,  Jan.  28;  remarks.  Wood- 
ruff, Feb.  4;  toleration,  Feb.  4;  remarks,  Grant,  Feb.  4;  morals,  Feb.  11;  disc., 
Brigham,  Feb.  11;  Kimball,  Feb.  11;  Gummings,  Feb.  18;  Brigham,  Feb.  18; 
remarks,  Kimball,  Feb.  25;  Hyde,  Mar.  4;  disc.,  Richards,  Mar.  4;  Woodruff, 
Mar.  4;  remarks,  Wells,  Mar.  4;  disc.,  Brigham,  Mar.  11;  Kimball,  Mar.  11; 
Snow,  Mar.  11;  remarks.  Wells,  Mar.  11;  disc.,  Brigham,  Mar.  18;  Young 
(Jos.),  Mar.  18;  Brigham,  Mar.  25;  ELimball,  Mar.  25;  Grant,  Mar.  25;  remarks, 
McAllister,  Mar.  25;  Kimball,  Apr.  1;  Richards,  Apr.  1;  disc.  W^oodruf^  Apr. 
1;  sermon,  Brigham,  Apr.  8;  remarks.  Burton,  Apr.  8;  gen.  confer.,  Apr.  15; 
remarks.  Wells,  Apr.  15;  Stout,  Apr.  15;  Wells,  Apr.  15;  disc.,  KimbaU,  Apr. 
22;  Brigham,  Apr.  22,  ^',  remarks,  Herriman,  Apr.  29;  Wheclock,  Apr.  29; 
remarks,  Snow,  May  6;  Brigham,  May  6;  Woodruff,  Ma^  13;  disc.,  Bngham, 
May  13;  disc..  May  20;  the  bible,  May  20;  remarks,  Bngham,  May  20;  Fcr- 
cuson,  May  20;  Fullmer,  May  20;  Davis,  Mav  20;  McKnignt,  May  20;  Basaett, 
May,  27;  disc..  Gates,  May  27;  remarks.  Woodruff,  May  27;  disc,  WooUey, 
June  3;  Mills,  June  3;  remarks,  Brigham,  June  10;  Smith,  June  10;  Kimball, 
June  10;  disc,  Kimball,  June  17;  remarks,  Brigham,  June  17, 24;  Rich,  June 
24;  Brigham,  June  24;  Hyde,  June  24;  Lyman,  June  24;  disc,  ELimball,  June 
24;  Chislett,  July  8;  remarks,  Biigham,  July  8;  Cummings,  July  8;  Brigham, 
July  15;  Kimball,  July  15;  Cam,  July  15;  Lyman,  July  22;  EUsworth,  July 
22;  Brigham,  July  22;  disc,  Lyman,  July  29;  pol.  move,  against  Utah,  July 
29;  remarks,  Brigham,  Aug.  5;  Smoot,  Aug.  5;  Smith,  Aug.  5;  disc,  Hyde, 
Aug.  5;  Smith,  Aug.  12;  ELimball,  Auff.  12;  Smith  (E. ),  Aug.  12;  remarks,  Brig- 
ham,  Aug.  12;  Kimball,  Aug.  12;  Ta^or,  Aug.  19;  Brigham,  Aug.  19;  KimbaU, 
Aug.  26;  Brigham,  Aug.  26;  disc,  Hyde,  Aug.  26;  &ylor,  Sept.  2;  remarks, 
Brigham,  Sept.  9;  Stewart,  Sept.  9;  disc,  KimbaU,  Sept  9, 16;  Taylor,  Sept. 

16,  23;  remarks.  Smith,  Sept  23;  Brigham,  Sept  23;  KjmbaU,  Sept  30;  Bng- 
ham,  Sept.  30;  disc,  Taylor,  Sept  30;  remarks.  Woodruff,  Oct  7;  disc,  Kim- 
baU, Oct.  7;  sem.  ann.  confer.,  Oct  14;  remarks,  Brigham,  Oct  14;  Spencer, 
Oct  14;  Snow,  Oct  14;  disc,  Hyde,  Oct  14;  Kimball,  Oct  14;  Snow,  Oct 
21;  sermon,  Lyman,  Oct  21;  remarks,  Spencer,  Oct.  21;  remarks,  Brigham, 
Oct  21;  Rich,  Oct  21;  Young,  Oct  21;  Snow,  Oct  21;  Brigham,  Oct  28;  by 
bishops  and  elders,  Oct  28;  Brigham,  Nov.  11,  25,  Dec  2,  9,  30;  1858,  con- 
fer., Apr.  14;  1859,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  13,  Oct  12,  Dec  28;  disc,  1858,  Jan.  27, 
Feb.  17,  Apr.  14,  July  14,  28;  1859,  May  25,  June  1,  8,  16,  July  6,  Aug.  10, 

17,  Nov.  16,  23,  30;  1860,  remarks,  Brigham,  Mar.  14,  Apr.  4,  25,  May  2,  16, 
30,  June  6,  27,  July  18,  25,  Aug.  1,  8,  15,  22,  29,  Sept  5;  18(>4,  June  15; 

1865,  Jan.  4;  1866,  Mar.  15;  1867,  Feb.  3;  1868,  Jan.  15;  1869,  Jan.  20,  Feb. 
2,  Dec  10;  1870,  Mar.  30;  1871,  Apr.  19;  1879,  Feb.  12;  confer.,  1860,  Feb.  8, 
Apr.  11,  Oct  10;  1861,  Apr.  10,  Oct  23;  1862,  Apr.  9,  16,  29,  Oct  15;  1863, 
Apr.  15,  22;  1864,  Apr.  13,  May  25,  Oct  12,  Dec  14;  1865,  Apr.  12,  Oct  12; 

1866,  Mar.  8,  Apr.  12,  Oct.  10;  1807,  Apr.  10,  Oct.  9;  1808,  Apr.  8,  15,  Oct 
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are  aliens.  I  found  that  I  had  got  out  of  the  United 
States  and  come  to  Utah.  I  have  never  got  over  that 
feeling  yet,  and  I  think  I  will  get  out  of  Utah  and 
back  into  the  United  States  again." 

14;  1869,  Apr.  14,  July  7.  Oct.  13;  1870,  Apr.  13,  May  11,  Oct  12,  Nov.  2; 

1871,  Apr.  12,  May  24,  Oct  11;  1872,  Apr.  10,  17,  24,  May  1,  Aug.  28,  Oct 
0.  16;  1873,  Apr.  9,  16,  May  7,  Aug.  13,  Oct  8;  1874,  Apr.  8.  May  13,  Oct 
14;  1875,  Mar.  3,  Apr.  14,  21,  Oct  13;  1876,  Apr,  12,  Oct  11;  1877,  May  16, 
June  6,  13,  Oct  10;  1878,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  10,  Oct  9,  16;  1879,  Apr.  9,  16;  Oct 
15;  1884,  Apr.  7;  high  council,  1877,  Oct  24;  meetings  of  priesthood,  1877, 
Oct  10,  Dec  6;  1878,  Feb.  6;  1879,  Mar.  12;  epist,  1879,  Apr.  2;  elders*  disc., 

1872,  Jan.  24;  1873,  Jan.  22,  Apr.  16;  1874,  Jan.  21,  Apr.  22,  May  6,  27;  1876, 
May  3,  Oct  11;  1877,  May  16,  23;  1878,  Feb.  13;  hist  of  Morm.  (from  St 
Louis  Weekly  Union )^  Dec.  27,  1851;  misoel.  (from  8i  Levis  Republican), 
8,  F.  Herald,  Sept  25,  1851. 

For  sermons  and  discourses,  see  also  Millennial  Star,  passim;  address, 
Kimball,  Young*8  Journal  of  Discoursea^  ii.  354-7;  sermons,  y'^rrtB,  Utah  and 
the  Mormons,  217-32,  302-3;  sermon,  Brigham,  Salem  (Or,)  Statesman,  Feb. 
5, 1856;  repts  of  confer.,  among  others,  FrwUier  Guardian,  1851,  June  13,  Oct 
31,  Nov.  28;  gen.  epist,  in  Id.,  Nov.  14;  various  sennons.  Young's  Jour, 
of  Disc.,  ii.  passim;  disc.,  Pratt   WanTs  Husband  in  Utah,  79-103;  ser- 
mons, Brigham,  Sac,  Union,  1855,  Oct.  25,  Doc.  13;  1857,  June  16;  sermons 
by  Brigham  and  Kimball,  et  at.,  8.  F.  Alta,  1854,  May  16;  1855,  Apr.  6,  May 
1;  1857,  Jan.  12,  June  4,  Oct  14;  S,  F,  Bulletin,  1857,  May  2;  1866,  Apr.  18: 
lecture,  Hyde,  S.  F,  Herald,  1857,  Apr.  14;  rites  and  ceremonies,  Ferris,  Utah 
and  the  Mormons,  311-17;  Ounnison*s  Mormons,  37-8;  Bemy*s  Journey  to  O,  8, 
L,  CUy,  iL  4-82;  Derby,  Overland  Route,  30-2;  Roe's  Westward  by  Rail,  12a- 
4;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  255-9;  RusUng*s  Across  America,  166-9;  Hfe  among 
the  Mormons,  173-9;  Bolter's  Among  the  Indians,  401-3;  Bowles'  Our  New 
West,  242-7;  Stenhouse,  Tell  It  All,  251,  387-9;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  204- 
8;  Schiel,  Reise  durch  Felsengeb,  103-24;  Smith's  Rise,  Progrens,  and  Travels, 
64-5;  Utah  Scraps,  6,  16;  Burton's  City  of  Saints,  365-75.    On  faith  and  doc- 
trines, see  Smith,  Doc,  and  Cov.,  passim;  8,  F,  Ool.  Era,  Dec.  1,  1867;  Des, 
News,  Sept.  14,  1864;  Machay's  The  Morm.,  51-4;  Ferris,  Utah  and  Morm,, 
201-16;  Gunnison's  Morm,,  39-63;  Frontier  Guardian,  Feb.  20,  1850;  Busch, 
Morm,,  72-105;  De  Rupert's  Cat,  and  Morm,,  138-46;  Times  and  Seasons, 
vi.  971;  Tucker's  Morm.,  174-9;  8.  L.  C,  Contributor,  ii.  192-324;  church 
cov.,  TuUidge,  Hist,  8,  L,  City,  57-8;  Todd's  Sunset  Land,  185-93;  8,  L, 
Direc,  1869,  58;  Head,  in  Overland  Monthly,  v.  275-7;  Utah  Scr<xps,  8-9; 
Macl'cm's  Morm.,  298-305;  Ferris,  Utah  and  Morm.,  171-7;  Stansbttry's  Ex- 
pior,  Exp.,  135-9;  Richards*  Narr,,  MS.,  42;  Smith's  Rise,  Prog.,  etc.,  17- 
18,  27-8;  Green's  Morm,,  150-66,  308-19;  Hyde's  Morm.,  18,  25,  101-2,  188- 
9;  The  Morm.  Proph.,  120-1,  114-19;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  381-9;  Remy's 
Journey  to  G.  8.  L,  City,  ii  229-34;  Young's  Wife  No,  19,  677;  Gunnison's 
Morm,,  23-5,  57-61,  78-9;  Sac.  Union,  June  26,  1857;  theory  of  creation, 
Stenhouse'n  R.  M,  Saints,  485-94;  order  of  Enoch,  Id. ,  495-503;  law  of  adopticm. 
Id.,  503-6;  book  of  Abraham,  Id,,  507-20;  res.  of  intents,  483-4;  Washington 
bap.  by  prox..  Id.,  475-82;  Hyde  expelled.  Id,,  640;  negro  Mormons,  S,  F, 
Bulletin,  Nov.  14,  1884;  pub.  discuss.,  PraU,  Ser,  of  Pamph,,  no.  10,  1-46, 
no.  11,  1-46;  Taylor's  Govt  of  God,  passim;  Morm.  pro  and  con,  C/uutdless^ 
VisU  to  8.  Lake,  156;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  140-283;  Gunnison's  Morm,, 
.35,  164;  Salem  (Or.)  Statesman,  Dec.  6,  1854;  8,  F,  Herald,  1854,  Jan.  26, 
Aug.  23,  Sept  27;  AUa,  1851,  July  24,  Aug.  6,  7;  1852,  Dec.  21;  1863, 
Nov.  26;  1854,  June  25,  26;  1856,  May  10,  15,  June  13,  Sept  16,  Dec.  17; 
1858,  Jan.  22;  Cat.  Chris.  Advoc.,  Apr.  6, 1865;  Bulletin,  1856.  Aug.  21;  1877, 
Sept  8;  Sac.  Union,  1855,  Mar.  16,  July  17,  Dec.  13;  1866,  June  14;  Morm. 
at  Home,  65, 122-3, 142-5, 220-1;  N.  Y.  Jour.  </  Com.,  iu  Pan.  Star  and  Her., 
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Thus,  notwithstanding  the  iniquities  of  the  saints,  to* 
gether  with  their  impudence  and  arrogance,  as  charged 
upon  them  by  their  enemies,  the  impossibility  of  others 
living  with  them  as  members  of  one  community,  of 

Feb.  18,  1869;  Smucher^B  Hist.  Morm,,  828-99;  Tomi^a  Wife  No,  19,  833-40; 
OUhauaen,  Morm.,  170-5;  Jonveaux,  L*Amerigue,  235-6,  244-8;  Mackay*9 
Tlie  Morm.,  271-326;  Ferri$^  Utah  and  Aform.,  171-7;  Toung'%  Resurrtctum^ 
11;  Smet'B  WtUem  MMoru,  390-7;  92  Cong.  lU  Sess,,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  19-20; 
Frontier  Ouardian^  1850,  Feb.  6,  20,  Mar.  6,  20,  June  12,  July  10,  Sept.  4, 
Oct  30,  Dec.  25;  1851,  Jan.  8,  Mar.  21,  Apr.  18,  May  16,  30,  June  13,  27, 
July  25,  Aug.  8,  Sept.  5,  Oct  31,  Dec.  12,  26;  1852,  Jan.  9,  23,  Feb.  6,  20; 
Hoard's  HuSxind  in  Utah,  283-9;  Hyde^s  Morm.,  50,  179-81,  306-30;  Bur- 
Um*$  CUi/qfSainU,  437-97;  Ilickman'e  DeM.  Angel,  10-15. 

In  addition  to  these  authorities,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  every  gentile  paper 
of  importance  in  the  U.  S.  has  at  some  time  extracted  from  the  Salt  Lake 
papers,  and  commented  freely  thereon.  During  the  existence  of  the  Kanee^ 
viUe  (Iowa)  Frontier  Ouardian,  1849-52,  nearly  every  issue  contained  arti- 
cles explanatory  of  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  a  few  of  which  I  have  referred 
to.  Tne  Millennial  Star,  althouffh  devoted  more  especially  to  missionary 
effort  abroad,  has  idwa^s  copied  freely  from  home  publications.  I  append  a 
few  additional  authorities,  as  follows:  On  religion,  S,  F,  AUa,  Jan.  19,  1860; 
BulleUn,  June  19,  1871;  S.  L.  Rev,,  Sept  22,  1871;  Oaz,  Utah,  1874;  8,  L, 
Trih,,  Jan.  29,  1876,  May  19,  1877;  Juv.  Inst,,  xv.;  doc.,  PraU,  Key  to  Sden. 
TheoL,  passim;  Bonwick,  Mwm,  and  Silv.  Mines,  34-61;  i9.  L,  Trib.,  Jan.  25, 
1872,  Mar.  28,  1874;  8,  L.  C.  Contributor,  ii.  39,  70,  135;  bible  and  book  of 
Morm.,  5.  Xr.  Trib,,  May  16,  1874;  rev..  Eureka  Sent,,  Apr.  16,  1875;  Silv. 
City  AvaXan,,  Mar.  31,  1876;  8,  L.  Trib,,  June  2,  Oct.  20, 1877;  Sept.  24,  Oct 
26, 1879;  Silv.  Be^ Miner,  June  11, 1879;  Stenhouee,  Englishwoman  tn  Utah,  34, 
74;  8,  F,  Stock  Kept,  Jan.  1,  1880;  church,  Sac  Union,  Feb.  4,  Sept  1,  1860; 
8,  F.  Bulletin,  Dec  22,  1868,  Oct  10,  1870;  ChronicU,  Oct  7,  1883;  priest- 
hood,  Sac.  Union,  Oct  20,  1860;  S.  L.  Trib.,  in  UnionviOe  Silv.  State,  Mar. 
23,  1872;  Eureka  Sent.,  Apr.  15,  1873;  S.  F.  AUa,  Apr.  14.  1873;  8.  L.  Trib., 
July  4,  1874,  Jidy  10,  1876;  Oo/d  HiU  News,  Deo.  14,  1876;  SmUh's  Mystery 
and  Crime,  16-1^  27-30;  Circulare  qf  First  Presid.,  1877;  Pratt's  prophecy, 
Austin,  Reese  Riv.  Bev.,  Apr.  23,  1880;  worship  and  preachers,  Btirton,  City 
qf  Saints,  816;  sermons,  Toung,  1860;  Burton,  City  ofSainU,  320;  Sac,  Union, 
May  30,  Oct  9;  Morm.  Expos.,  L  no.  1;  8,  F.  Call,  May  11,  1865;  BulUiin, 
Oct  17,  1867;  Alia,  July  19,  1869;  8.  L,  Bev,,  Deo.  7,  1871;  Bubner*s  Bound 
the  World,  109;  The  Btsurr,,  S.  L.  City,  1875;  PrescoU  Miner,  Aug.  17. 1877; 
by  elders,  8.  L.  Tel,,  June  15,  1869;  Corinne  Beptr,  in  Elko  Indpi,  Aug.  21, 
1869;  Oreenwood*s  New  lAfe,  144-7;  Taylor^s  Summer  Savory,  21-5;  5.  L. 
Herald,  1878,  Sept  2.  17,  24,  Oct  1,  22,  29.  Nov.  5,  12,  19;  ManhaU's 
Through  Amer.,  198-206;  Silver  Be^Min.,  June  18, 1879;  character  of,  Sala*s 
Amer,  Bevis,,  296;  Richardson's  Beyond  Miss,,  35ft-7;  Sac.  Union,  Feb.  28, 
1861;  relig.  freedom.  Cannon,  Bev.  ofDecis,  qfSupm.  Ct;  confer.,  8.  F.  Alta^ 
1869,  Oct  9;  1872,  Apr.  29;  BuiletM,  1870,  Apr.  12;  1871,  Oct  6,  7;  1872, 
Apr.  9,  29;  1873,  Apr.  7,  9;  1874,  Oct  7;  1876,  Nov.  3;  1877,  Apr.  11,  Oct  8; 
1879,  Apr.  9;  1883,  Oct  6,  15;  CaU,  1864,  Apr.  7;  1871.  Apr.  11;  1872,  Apr. 
9;  1873,  Apr.  7;  ChronicU,  1883,  Oct  6;  Post,  1875,  Apr.  12;  1877,  Apr.  6; 
Times,  1868,  Apr.  21;  Sac  Union,  1860.  Oct  20;  Carson  Union,  Apr.  12, 1873; 
Jackson  (Amador)  Ledger,  Deo.  29,  1877;  8.  L.  Herald,  1878,  Oct  8;  1879, 
Apr.  9,  12,  22,  May  20,  June  10,  24,  Oct  7;  1880,  Jan.  6;  Telegraph,  1869. 
Apr.  6,  7,  8,  9;  1870,  May  7,  8,  9;  Tribune,  1873,  May  10;  1874,  Apr.  4;  1875, 
Apr.  17,  Aug.  6,  Oct.  9,  10,  12;  1876,  Apr.  8-15,  Oct  7;  1877,  May  19,  26, 
Oct  13;  1878,  Apr.  13,  July  13,  Oct  12;  1879,  Apr.  5,  8,  Oct  7;  1880,  Apr. 
10,  Sept  23;  Townsend's  Morm.  Trials,  44;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  278-89; 
BobinbOn*s  Sinners  and  Saints;  bishops,  Des.  News,  Nov.  29,  1851;  book  of 
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one  commonwealth,  is  the  real  difficulty — ^not  their 
religion,  their  so-called  blasphemies,  their  pretended 
revelations  and  miracles,  their  opposition  bible,  their 
latter-day  dispensations,  and  the  rest;  nor  yet  their 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  their  robberies  and  mur- 
ders; nor  even  yet  their  secret  ceremonies,  their  en- 
dowments, Danite  bands,  blood  atonement,  and  the 
rest.  The  copy  or  counterpart  of  very  many  of  these, 
in  greater  or  smaller  degree,  is,  or  has  been,  practised 
by  the  gentiles;  or  if  not,  few  care  enough  for  any  of 
them  to  go  to  war  on  their  account.  The  trouble  is 
this,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  trouble,  in  Utah 
or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  that  whether 
polygamy  stands  or  falls — the  saints  are  too  exclusive, 
mdustrially  and  politically,  for  their  neighbors. 

The  theory  of  government  of  this  republic  is  nu- 
merical equality,  each  man  and  each  hundred  men 
being  equal  to  every  other  man  or  every  other  hundred 
men  as  industrial  and  political  factors.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  so,  and  it  never  can  be  so.  Spirit- 
ual manifestations  and  spiritual  wives  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  A  hundred  or  a  thousand  Mormons 
are  a  unit,  socially,  politically,  and  commercially,  in  a 
community  organized  theoretically  upon  the  basis  of 
only  one  man  to  the  unit.  And  until  the  principles 
of  the  United  States  republic  are  remodelled.  Mor- 
mons and  gentiles  cannot  live  together  in  peace  and 
amity.     It  is  folly  for  gentiles  to  enter  a  Mormon 
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community  and  think  to  rule,  or  to  have  any  part  in 
the  government  as  at  present  existing,  and  following 
the  line  of  law  and  order.  This  is  why  the  people  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois  drove  them  out — not  because  of 
their  religion  or  immorality,  for  their  religion  was 
nothing  to  the  gentiles,  and  their  morals  were  as  good 
or  better  than  those  of  their  neighbors.  It  may  as 
well  be  understood  and  agreed  upon  that,  in  the 
United  States  or  out  of  the  U  nited  States,  the  Mor- 
mons are,  and  ever  will  be,  a  people  self-contained  and 
apart. 

Thus  the  matter  continues  to  be  discussed  by  the 
world  at  large,  as  a  Question  of  theology  or  moraUty, 
and  not  of  active  political  and  judicial  control,  or  of 
the  domination  of  a  politico-religious  organization, 
with  aspirations  and  purposes  diverse  from  those  of 
the  American  people  generally. 

The  theory  and  assumption  of  the  Mormon  church 
as  a  politico-religious  organization  is  that  the  church 
is  a  government  of  God,  and  not  responsible  to  any 
other  government  on  earth  conflicting  with  it,  if  not 
indeed  bound  from  necessity  to  overturn  and  supplant 
all  civil  governments.  This  assumption  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Mormon  creed;  and  from  this  point, 
in  practical  operation  as  well  as  in  theory,  there  is  a 
divergence  between  that  organization  and  the  United 
States  government.  Grant  that  any  man  believes 
what  the  Mormons  believe,  say  their  enemies,  and 
where  will  his  allegiance  rest- — with  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  with  this  politico-religious  or- 
ganization which  ought  to  and  will,  as  they  imagine, 
supplant  all  other  governments?  Many  of  them  are 
alien  born,  and,  from  the  treatment  they  receive  on 
their  arrival,  learn  to  distrust  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  cling  all  the  closer  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  sect. 

"  It  is  not  consistent  that  the  people  of  God,"  says 
Orson  Pratt,  "  should  organize  or  be  subject  to  man- 
made  governmerics.     If  it  were  so,  they  could  never 
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Be  perfected.  There  can  be  but  one  perfect  govern-' 
ment — that  organized  by  Grod,  a  government  by  apos- 
tlesy  prophets,  priests,  teachers,  and  evangelists;  the 
order  of  the  original  church  of  all  churches  acknowl- 
edged by  God/; 

Early  in  this  narrative  we  saw  plainly,  and  re- 
marked upon  it  as  we  proceeded,  that  it  has  been 
chiefly  the  political  character  and  aspirations  of  the 
church  that  have  brought  it  into  all  its  difficulties 
everywhere — in  Ohio,  in  Missouri,  in  Illinois.  And 
its  thirty  years  of  isolation  and  independence  in 
Utah,  during  which  time  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  American  people  or  with  the  government  only 
in  a  limited  degree,  intensified  its  desire  for  con- 
trol. The  only  way  the  Mormons  can  live  in  peace 
with  gentile  neighbors  is  for  them  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  brethren,  the  Josephites — leave  politics 
ana  government  out  of  their  ethics,  and  not  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  counties,  states,  or  ter- 
ritories. But  this  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  their 
religion,  which  has  already  given  them  for  an  inher- 
itance all  counties  and  countries  and  peoples  through- 
out the  world,  as  they  modestly  claim. 

There  is  here  much  more  than  the  religious  unity 
of  ancient  Israel.  As  a  cooperative  association,  Mor- 
monism  has  not  its  equal  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  every  conceivable  relation,  position,  interest,  and 
idea;  in  every  sentiment  of  hope  and  fear,  of  joy  and 
sorrow — there  is  mutual  assistance  and  sympathy.  It 
enters  into  all  a&irs,  whether  for  time  or  eternity; 
there  is  an  absolute  unity  in  religion,  government,  and 
society,  and  to  the  fullest  extent  short  of  communism, 
mutual  assistance  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures. If  a  foreign  convert  wishes  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica, he  is  helped  hither;  if  he  wants  land,  farming  imple- 
ments, seed,  stock,  he  is  helped  to  them ;  trade  and  man- 
ufactures are  largely  cooperative.  And  this  bond  of 
strength,  whether  it  be  called  the  holiness  of  saints  or 
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the  biffotry  of  fanatioB,  caoses  them  to  be  feared  and 
hated  by  thmr  neighboiB. 

Polygamy^  as  a  tenet  of  the  McNrmon  chordiy  is 
based  upon  scripture  example,  and  if  this  is  unlaw- 
ful, it  saySy  all  is  unlawful.  Marriage  k  ordained  of 
God,  and  essential  to  salvation.  Christian  sects 
hold  up  the  patriarchs  as  examines  in  their  sacred 
instruction,  and  yet  condemn  in  these  personaffm  a 
practice  which  Christ  nowhere  condemns.  While 
in  polygamy,  GkKl  blessed  them  and  their  polyga- 
mous s^,  saying  never  a  word  about  their  pfimd 
wives.  Polygamy  was  common  in  Asia  at  the  time 
of  the  apostles;  yet  none  of  them  preached  against 
it,  nor  does  John  the  revelator  mention  it,  writing 
to  the  seven  churchea  In  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr, 
the  Jews  practised  pol3rgamy.  It  is  true  that  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  about  a.  d.  893,  promulgated  a 
law  against  polygamy,  but  it  was  repealed  sixty  years 
after  oy  Yalentinian.  Neverthelara,  as  ihe  civilized 
world,  particulfi^ly  Christian  sects,  regarded  the  prac- 
tice with  abhorrence,  the  prophet  Joseph  inquired  of 
tbe  Lord  as  to  what  he  should  da  And  the  Lord 
answered,  commanding  him  to  restore  all  things,  the 
practice  of  polygamy  amonff  the  rest.  The  revelation 
on  this  subject  is  given  entire  in  note  19  of  this  chap* 
ter.  The  inferior  order  of  wifehood,  known  in  the 
sacred  scriptures  as  concubinage,  is  not  recognized  in 
the  Mormon  church.  By  the  marriage  covenant,  all 
are  made  wives,  and  all  children  are  legitimate. 

Celestial  marriage  and  the  plural-wifb  system,  as 
incorporated  parts  of  the  Mormon  religion,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  fulness  of  exaltation  in  the  eternal  world. 
The  space  around  us,  it  dedares,  is  inhabited  by  spirits, 
thousands  of  years  old,  awaiting  tabernacles  in  the 
flesh,  whidi  can  be  legitimately  ramished  them  only 
by  marriage  and  procreation;  and  bodies  cannot  be 
obtained  for  these  spirits  fast  enough  unless  men  have 
more  wives  than  one.     It  is  the  wul  and  glory  of  Grod 
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tliat  these  spirits  have  bodies  as  speedily  as  possible^ 
that  thej  become  saints  on  earth  and  in  his  kingdom, 
those  who  keep  tiiis  commandment  thus  to  mmtiply 
being  as  gods;  otherwise  these  spirits  will  take  refuge 
in  the  bodies  of  unbelieyers,  and  so  sink  to  perdition. 

But  civilization  has  pronounced  polygamy  a  curse 
and  a  crime,  a  retrocession,  an  offence  a^inst  society 
and  against  morality,  a  beastly  abomination,  immoral^ 
incestuous,  d^rading,  a  relic  of  barbarism,  a  sin,  a 
shame,  a  vice,  and  as  such  has  discardtHi  it  and  passed 
laws  against  it.  And  the  issue  between  polygamy  and 
monogamy  is  one  purely  for  civilization  to  determine; 
Christianity  has  not  a  foot  of  ground  to  stand  upon 
in  the  matter. 

Culture  cares  nothing  for  religion;  it  is  what  a  man 
does,  not  what  he  believes,  that  affects  progress.  It 
will  not  do  to  break  the  law  in  the  name  of  religion. 
Suppose  a  man's  religion  authorizes  him  to  commit 
murder:  does  that  make  it  right?  Civilization  seeks 
the  highest  morality;  and  the  highest  morality,  it  says, 
is  not  that  of  the  bible,  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  or  of 
any  other  so-called  holy  bo<^.  The  highest  morality  is 
based  on  nature,  and  by  a  study  of  nature's  laws  men 
may  find  it.  Lonff  before  Christ,  civilization  awoke 
to  the  evils  of  this  custom,  which  is  not  in  accord 
with  its  morality.  The  religious  reformer,  Buddha^ 
who  died  470  years  b^re  Christ  was  bom,  and 
whose  followers  now  number  about  one  third  of 
the  whole  human  race,  preached  against  polygamy. 
When  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  foremost  nations 
of  the  world,  they  did  not  practise  polygamy,  nor  has 
ever  the  highest  civilization  entertainea  it.  l^ol  vgamy 
is  to  monogamy  as  Greece  to  China,  or  as  England  to 
India. 

All  very  religious  people,  as  well  as  science  fanat^ 
ics,  are  partially  insane.  This  insanity  may  be  pas» 
sive  ana  harmless,  or  aggressive  and  hurtful.  We 
have  innumerable  instances  of  both  kinds  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Christian  church.     But   as  the  world 
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progresses^  religion  becomes  less  dogmatic^  and  the 
insanity  assumes  more  and  more  the  milder  form. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  Mormons  as  with  others;  they 
would  not  feel  justified  in  doing  now  some  things 
which  were  done  by  their  predecessors,  any  more 
than  gentile  Christians  would  wish  to  burn  here- 
tics, or  slaughter  millions  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
deemer; or  any  more  than  they  would  accept  Joseph 
Smith  as  a  prophet  from  CkKl,  or  believe  in  his  metal ' 
book  of  Mormon,  or  his  pretended  revelations. 

But  admitting  man's  obligation  to  follow  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  the  bible,  which,  if  done  Uterally, 
would  lead  him  into  all  manner  of  contrarieties  and 
absurdities,  even  as  it  does  the  Mormons  to-day,  the 
acriptural  argument  in  support  of  polygamy  does  not 
go  for  much.  Among  the  half-savage  Israelites  tlie 
custom  obtained,  but  as  they  grew  more  civilized,  it 
died  out  The  first  apostles  had  none  of  them  two 
wives,  and  St  Paul  maintained  that  it  was  best  not 
to  have  any;  the  spirit  of  the  new  testament  is  all 
against  plurality  of  wives,  and,  though  it  nowhere  in 
80  many  words  condemns  the  system,  the  books  of 
Mormon  and  doctrine  and  covenants  do. 

Thus  we  see  that  holy  books  are  contradictory  and 
unreliable,  not  being  consistent  in  themselves,  or  pro- 
ducing consistent  followers.  Codes  of  morality  de- 
pending on  the  divine  will  are  without  foundation :  are, 
lodeed,  not  codes  of  morality,  which  to  be  genuine 
lAust  be  based  on  nature  as  the  law-giver  and  punisher ; 
fi>r  otherwise  all  men  to  whom  the  will  of  God  has  not 
been  revealed,  or  who  do  not  believe  in  any  god  or 
revelation,  would  be  without  any  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  or  any  standard  of  morality. 

Innate  perceptions,  supernatural  intuitions,  or  a  con- 
science divinely  given,  instead  of  one  evolved  from  the 
ever-increasing  accumulation  of  human  experiences, 
are  not  safe  guides  to  right  conduct,  as  the  doctrines 
and  doings  of  the  Mormons  clearly  show.  By  the  re- 
mit of  an  act,  not  by  supernatural  revelation,  we  know 
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whether  it  is  good  or  bad;  and  here^  the  result  being 
bad^  the  act  is*  wrong,  immoral 

The  result  is  bad  because  by  reason  of  the  act  civ^ 
ilization  takes  a  step  backward,  woman  is  degraded, 
and  the  progress  of  the  race  hampered.  The  mono-, 
gamic  is  the  highest  type  of  famuy,  and  the  highest 
type  of  society,  yet  evolved.  Polygamy  is  better  than 
promiscuity  or  polyandry,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  mo- 
nogamy. Poly^my  springs  from  the  desire  to  extend 
the  sexual  gratification  at  the  expense  of  the  better 
sense  of  the  better  part  of  the  world's  inhabitanta. 
It  is  but  a  few  removes  from  the  old  way  among  sav- 
ages, where  women  were  property,  and  bought  by  hus- 
bands to  be  used  as  slaves.  To  monogamy  is  due  the 
fullest  development  of  the  emotions,  of  the  higher 
sentiments,  motherly  tenderness,  fatherly  care,  and 
the  dutiful  respect  and  obedience  on  the  part  of  chil^ 
dren.  It  is  here  that  the  passion  of  lovo  assumes  its 
most  refined  form ;  it  is  here  that  we  find  in  family, 
social,  and  political  relations,  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

For  if  we  degrade  woman,  we  d^rade  her  children, 
her  husband,  and  the  whole  community.  Through- 
out all  ages  the  position  of  woman  has  fixed  the  ad^ 
vancement  of  the  nation  in  the  scale  of  refinement  and 
intelligence.  Polygamy  makes  of  woman,  not  the 
equal  and  companion  of  man,  but  his  subordinate,  if 
not  indeed  his  serf  or  slave.  The  charm  of  her  in^ 
fluence  is  gone;  the  family  circle  becomes  incongruous 
and  less  cohesive;  and  tiiere  is  an  absence  of  those 
firm  relations,  filial  and  paternal,  which,  continued 
through  successive  generations,  engender  the  highest 
type  of  society  yet  Known.  Make  of  American  wo- 
men Circassian  slaves,  and  you  will  make  of  American 
men  Turks. 

The  nations  having  the  highest  and  best  literature, 
laws,  comm<;rce,  and  reli^on,  the  nations  that  are 
enlightening  the  world  with  their  books,  telegraphs, 
steamboats,  and  railroads,  are  monogamic    Polygamy 
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encourages^  if  it  does  not  necessitate,  a  domestic  des- 

Sotism,  which,  united  with  a  religious  and  political 
espotism,  constitutes  one  of  the  worst  possible  of 
social  evils.  It  adds  to  the  Mormons  numbers  and 
strength,  banding  them  in  a  peculiar  brotbwhood, 
politically  and  socially. 

The  i^stem  is  not  an  equitable  one.  There  are  bom 
a  tolerably  even  number  of  males  and  females,  so  that 
under  tiiis  arrangement,  where  one  man  had  a  doasen 
wives,  a  dozen  or  so  men  would  have  none.  Then, 
as  to  the  relationships  of  the  individual  members,  in- 
justice is  wrought,  some  of  them  bein^  but  little  bet- 
tor than  those  existing  among  aninutb.  There  is  an 
instinct  in  evei^  woman  which  tells  her  that  to  be 
second  or  third  is  to  be  no  wife  at  all.  N^lect  must 
exist.  One  man  cannot  properly  care  for  so  many 
women  and  children.  Even  if  he  is  wealthy,  he  has 
not  the  time.  Differences  of  origin  and  interests 
breed  jealousies,  foster  selfishness,  and  are  injurious 
to  character.  Then,  when  the  reproductive  age  has 
passed,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  wife  but  a  lonely 
and  miserable  old  age. 

Further  than  this,  if  reproduction  be  the  chief  in- 
centive to  the  plural- wife  system  amonff  the  Mormons, 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  is  often  asserted,  that  as  a  rule 
the  sexes  are  bom  numerically  equal,  then  the  system 
will  in  the  end  defeat  its  own  object,  for  more  chil- 
dren will  be  bom  and  cared  for  where  there  is  one 
man  for  every  woman  than  where  some  women  have 
to  go  without  a  husband,  or  with  a  fraction  of 
one.  It  might  pertinently  be  asked,  in  this  connec- 
tion, what  is  the  benefit  m  multiplying  the  popula- 
tion? Are  there  not  enough  people  luready  in  the 
world?  and  is  it  not  better  to  improve  the  stock  than 
unduly  to  multiply  it?  This  prevention  is  practised 
often  for  improper  motives  ana  by  injurious  methods; 
but  millions  do  it  because  they  tmnk  they  cannot 
afford  to  raise  children,  and  have  no  right  to  bring 
them  into  existence. 
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True,  the  erils  of  the  practice  are  not  so  great  ander 
a  theocratic  aad  patoiarohal  system  like  that  of  the 
Mormons,  as  it  would  be  if  allowed  to  run  riot  round 
the  worldy  giving  libertines  the  widest  opportunity  to 
deceive  and  then  desert  women;  in  which  case  thefb 
would  be  no  need  of  prostitution  to  satisfy  men's  pas- 
sions, as  the  great  barriers  between  the  virtuous  and 
the  lewd  would  be  for  the  most  part  broken  down. 
Among  the  Mormons,  this  is  prevented  by  strong  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  by  the  patriarchal  influence  of  the 
leaders.  But  the  majority  of  mankind  in  the  great 
outside  world  are  not  contrived  by  religion  or  reason 
— ^they  simply  drift. 

Whether  for  this  reason  or  some  other  reason.  Mor- 
mons are  not  loyal  to  the  government,  and  the  issue 
is  between  polygamic  theocracy  and  Ajnerican  repub- 
licanism. Nor  are  the  fears  of  the  friends  of  the  lat- 
ter wholly  groundless;  for,  as  one  writer  said  of  it, 
''the  Mormon  church  is  one  of  the  best  organized 
systems  in  the  world.  The  cunning  of  the  devil  and 
tne  sophistry  of  error  are  so  minsrl^  with  truth  as  t<» 
make  it  one  of  the  most  powerfm  agencies  to  delude 
the  ignorant."  The  truth  is,  the  theocratic  organiza- 
tion has  already  become  absolute.  Opposition  stimu- 
lates propagandism,  and  persecution  orings  only  de- 
fiance of  feaeral  authority  and  the  moral  sense  of  the 
nation.  L^slation  is  defeated  at  every  turn.  The 
history  of  Utah  is  the  history  of  the  Mormon  priest- 
hood in  its  attempt  to  subordinate  the  state  to  the 
church,  and  make  the  authoritv  of  the  priesthood  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  United  States  government. 

So  says  civilization. 

In  answer,  polygamy  reiterates  scriptural  example 
and  divine  commanci,  and  repudiates  civilization 
wherever  it  interferes  with  religion.  Culture  and 
process,  which  set  at  defiance  G^'s  law,  are  of  the 
devil.  There  is  no  retrogression  in  keeping  the  com- 
mands of  the  most  high.     God  blessed  Abraham,  and 
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David,  and  Solomon;  polygamy  is  no  corse.  Abd 
that  cannot  be  a  sin  which  God  conunands;  that  canr 
not  be  a  vice  which  has  for  its  accomplishment  only 
the  highest  and  holiest  purposes  of  the  almighty; 
that  cannot  be  against  morality  which  is  practised  only 
by  the  righteous,  and  for  the  pure  and  eternal  welfare 
of  the  human  race.^ 

>*  For  %  time,  in  to  fur  m  pooible,  the  pfvctioe  of  polymmy  in  niinoia  and 
Utah  was  kept  aecret  by  the  missionariet  in  England  and  in  Europe.  Saya 
Parley  P.  Pratt  in  MancheBter,  and  in  the  MUUnnkU  Star  of  1840,  '  Such  a 
doctrine  is  not  held,  known,  or  praotiaed  a«  a  principle  ot  the  latter-day 
tainU;'  and  John  Taylor  at  the  Boulogne  diacuaeion,  in  France,  in  July  18j0, 
says,  '  We  are  aocoaed  here  of  polygamy  and  actions  the  most  inddicate,  ob- 
scene, and  disgnsting,  such  as  none  but  a  oormpt  heart  ooold  have  conceived. 
These  things  are  too  outrageons  to  be  believed. 

On  the  nunming  of  Aug.  29,  1852,  before  a  special  conference  in  sessioo  at 
S.  L.  City,  Orson  Pratt  preached  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  in  which  dis- 
course he  stated,  '  It  is  well  known,  however,  to  the  congregation  before  me, 
that  the  latter-day  saints  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives 
as  part  of  their  religious  faith.'  In  the  evening,  whilst  the  sacrament  was 
being  passed,  Brigham  addressed  the  audiende,  saying  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, '  Thoiigh  ihat  doctrine  [polygamy]  has  not  been  preached  bv  the  elders, 
this  people  have  believed  in  it  for  many  years.'  At  the  close  of  Brigham's 
address,  the  revelation  of  July  12,  1843,  was  read  by  Elder  Thomas  Bullock. 
The  proceedings  of  this  conference  were  published  in  full  in  an  8vo  pamphlet 
of  4S  pages,  issued  as  an  extra  by  the  Deaeret  Neu>$,  on  Sept  14,  1852,  when 
the  revelation  first  saw  the  light.  It  next  appeared  in  the  MiUenittal  Star, 
and  may  now  be  found  in  the  book  of  Ihctrme  and  CavenanU,  Herewith  I 
give  the  revelation  entire. 

Bevclation  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  at  Kauvoo,  July  12,  1843:  '  Verily, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  my  servant  Joseph,  that  inasmuch  as  yon  have 
inciuirod  of  my  hand  to  know  and  understand  wherein  I,  the  Lord,  justified 
my  servants  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  also  Moses,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon, my  servants,  as  touchinff  the  principle  and  doctrine  of  their  having  manv 
wives  and  concubines:  behold,  and  lo!  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  and  wiU 
answer  thee  as  touching  this  matter;  therefore,  prepare  thy  heart  to  receive 
and  obey  the  instructions  which  I  am  about  to  give  unto  you;  for  all  those 
who  have  this  law  revealed  unto  them  must  obey  the  same;  for  behold  1  I  re- 
veal unto  you  a  new  and  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  if  ye  abide  not  that 
covenant,  then  are  ^o  damned;  for  no  one  can  reject  this  covenant  and  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  my  ji^lory;  for  all  who  will  have  a  blessing  at  my 
hands  shall  abide  the  law  which  was  appointed  for  that  blessing,  and  thecoo- 
ditioDs  thereof,  as  were  instituted  from  before  the  foundations  of  the  world; 
and  as  pertaining  to  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  it  was  instituted  for 
the  fulness  of  my  glonr;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  fulness  thereof  must  and 
sliall  abide  the  law,  or  he  shall  be  damned,  soith  the  Lord  God.  And  verily  I 
s^y  unto  you,  that  the  conditions  of  this  law  are  these:  All  covenants,  con- 
tracts, bonds,  obligations,  oaths,  vows,  performances,  connections,  associa- 
tions, or  expectations  that  are  not  made  and  entered  into  and  sealed  by  the 
holy  spirit  of  promise,  of  him  who  is  anointed,  both  as  well  for  time  and  for  aH 
eternity,  and  that,  too,  most  holy,  by  rovelation  and  commandment,  through 
the  medium  of  mine  anointed,  whom  I  have  appointed  on  the  earth  to  hold 
this  power  (and  I  have  appointed  unto  my  servant  Joseph  to  hold  this  powor 
in  the  lost  days,  and  there  is  never  but  one  on  the  earth  at  a  time  on  whom 
tlib  power  and  the  keys  of  this  priesthood  aro  conferred),  are  of  no  efficacy, 
virtue,  or  force  in  and  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead:  for  ail  contracti 
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Whatever  may  be  the  blessings  attending  civiliza- 
tion,  they  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  bless- 
ings of  religion,  a  life  of  faith  and  holiness,  and  the 
pure  worship  of  God  Civilization  with  its  one- wife 
or  no- wife  system  breeds  licentiousness,  fosters  pros- 

that  mre  not  made  unto  thii  end  ha^e  an  end  whan  men  are  dead.  Behold 
mine  house  is  a  house  of  order,  saith  the  Lord  Gk>d,  and  not  a  house  of  confu- 
sion. Will  I  accept  an  offering,  saith  the  Lord,  that  is  not  made  in  my  name  ? 
Or  will  I  receive  at  your  hands  that  which  I  haye  not  appointed  T  And  will  I 
appoint  unto  you,  saith  the  Lord,  except  it  be  by  law,  even  as  I  and  my 
father  ordained  unto  you,  before  the  world  was?  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Qodf 
and  I  give  unto  you  tms  commandment  that  no  man  shall  come  unto  the  fa- 
ther but  by  me,  or  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law,  saith  the  Lord;  and  every- 
thing that  is  in  the  world,  whether  it  be  ordained  of  men,  by  thrones,  or 
principalitieB^  or  powers,  or  things  of  name,  whatsoever  they  may  be  that  are 
not  by  me,  or  by  my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  shall 
not  remain  after  men  are  dead,  neither  in  nor  after  the  resurrection,  saith  the 
Lord  your  God;  for  whatsoever  things  remain  are  by  me,  and  whatsoever 
things  are  not  by  me  shall  be  shaken  and  destroyed.  Therefore,  if  a  man 
marry  him  a  vrif  e  in  the  world,  and  he  marry  her  not  bv  me,  nor  by  my  word, 
and  he  covenant  with  her  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  world,  and  she  with  him, 
their  covenant  and  marriage  are  not  of  force  when  they  are  dead,  and  when 
they  are  out  of  the  world;  therefore,  they  are  not  bound  by  any  law  when 
tliey  are  out  of  the  world;  therefore,  when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  appointed  angels  in  heaven, 
which  angels  are  ministerinff  servants,  to  minister  for  those  who  are  worthy 
of  a  far  more  and  an  ezceedinff  and  an  eternal  weight  of  glory;  for  these  aur 
gels  did  not  abide  my  law,  therefore  they  cannot  bo  enlarged,  but  remain 
separately  and  sinsly,  without  exaltation,  in  their  saved  oondition  to  all 
eternity,  and  from  henceforth  are  not  gods,  but  are  angels  of  God  forever  and 
ever.  And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  marry  a  wife,  and  make  a 
covenant  with  her  for  Ume  and  for  all  eternity,  if  that  covenant  is  not  by  me 
or  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law,  and  is  not  sealed  by  the  holy  spirit  of  prom- 
ise, through  him  whom  I  have  anointed  and  appointed  unto  this  power,  then 
it  is  not  \^d,  neither  of  force  when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  because  they 
are  not  joined  by  me,  saith  the  Lord,  neither  by  my  word;  when  they  are  out 
of  the  world,  it  can  not  be  received  there  because  the  angels  and  the  gods  are 
appointed  tliere,  by  whom  they  cannot  pass;  they  cannot,  therefore,  inherit 
my  glory,  for  my  house  is  a  house  of  order,  saith  the  Lord  God.  And  a^dn, 
vGriTy  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  marry  a  wife  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law^ 
aud  by  the  now  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  it  is  sealed  unto  them  by  the 
lioly  spirit  of  mromise,  by  him  who  is  anointed,  unto  whom  I  have  appomted 
this  power  and  the  keys  of  this  priesthood,  and  it  shall  be  said  unto  them. 
Ye  shall  come  forth  in  the  first  resurrection:  and  if  it  be  after  the  first  resur- 
rection, in  the  next  resurrection;  and  shall  inherit  thrones,  kingdoms,  prin- 
cipalities, and  powers,  dominions,  all  heights  and  deaths;  then  shall  it  be 
tv-rittcn  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  that  he  shall  commit  no  murder  whereby 
to  shed  innocent  blood,  and  if  he  abide  in  my  covenant,  and  commit  no  mur- 
der whereby  to  shed  innocent  blood,  it  shall  be  done  unto  them  in  all  things 
>vhat«oevcr  my  servant  hath  put  upon  them,  in  time  and  through  all  eternity; 
and  sliall  be  of  full  force  when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  and  they  shall  pass 
by  the  aogels  and  the  gods  which  are  set  there,  to  their  exaltation  and  glory  in 
sll  tilings,  OS  hath  been  sealed  upon  their  heads,  which  glory  shall  be  a  fulness 
aud  a  contiouatiou  of  the  seeds  forever  and  ever.  Then  shall  they  be  gods, 
l>ccauKO  they  have  no  end;  therefore  shall  they  be  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting because  tlicy  continue;  then  shall  they  be  above  all,  because  all  things 
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titution,  and  brings  much  miaeiy  on  the  huBian  race 
in  this  worid,  not  to  mention  tbo  world  to  coma. 
The  laws  of  Gk>d  we  know;  otvilization's  laws  we 
know  not.    Ciriliaation  has  little  to  boast  of  in  the 

•rerabjeotimtotlMai.  TlModiAll  they  l»fods»beoMM  they  hart  ftIlpow«r» 
and  the  aogels  are  rat^jeet  onto  them. 

'Verily,  t«rUy»  I  say  mto  yom,  ezeepi  ye  abMe  ny  law  y  omiet  altefai 


'Verily,  terUy,  I  say  mto  yom,  ezeepi  ye  abioe  ny  law  y  omiet  altete 
tothiaf^;  for  atmii^tk  the  gate  and  nanvw  the  wav  that  leadethwto  the 
exaltation  and  oontinuattim  of  the  liiree,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it,  beoaaae 
ye  reoelTe  me  not  in  the  world,  neither  do  ye  know  me.  Bot  if  ye  leceiTe  me 
tai  the  worlds  then  ihaU  ye  know  me,  and  ehall  reeeiiFe  your  ezahatian,  that 
where  I  am  ye  ahall  be  alio.  ThieisetenudliTW,  toknowtheoniywieeand 
true  God,  and  Jeeoa  Chiiet  whom  he  hath  tent  I  am  he.  Beeeive  ye, 
theiefore,  my  law.  Broad  if  the  gate  and  wide  the  way  that  kadeth  to  the 
deaths,  and  many  there  are  that  go  in  theraat,  beoanse  they  leoeiTe  me  not, 
neither  do  they  abide  in  my  law.  Verihr,  Terily,  I  mj  nnto  yon,  if  a  man 
many  a  wife  aooording  to  my  word,  and  tnev  ate  sealed  by  the  hofy  sj^t  of 
promiee,  aooordinff  to  mine  appointment,  and  he  or  the  ilmli  oonunit  any  tin 
or  tranmireesion  <^the  new  imd  oTerlaeting  oorenant  whatever,  and  all  man- 
ner of  b&epbemiea,  and  if  they  commit  no  mnrder  whettiin  they  shed  ianoccnt 
blood,  yet  they  ehall  oome  forth  in  the  first  resnrreotkm  and  enter  into  their 
exaltation;  but  they  shall  be  deetroyed  im  the  fied^  and  shaU  be  delivered 
nnto  the  bnfl^stings  of  Satan,  nnto  the  day  of  redemption,  ssith  theLnd  Qod. 
The  Uasphemy  against  the  holy  ffhost,  wUoh  shall  not  be  forgiven  in  the 
world  Dor  oat  of  l£e  m-orld,  is  in  that  vn  eonmit  mnrder  wherein  ye  shed  in- 
nocent blood,  and  assent  nnto  my  death,  after  ye  have  reeeived  my  new  and 
everlasting  covenant,  saith  the  Lord  God|  and  he  that  abideth  not  this  law 
can  in  no  wise  enter  into  my  gloiy,  but  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord.  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  wUl  give  nnto  thee  the  law  oc  my  holy  priesthood 
as  was  ordained  by  me  and  my  father  before  the  world  was.  Ahrsham  re- 
ceived all  things  whatsoever  he  received  by  revelation  and  commandment  bv 
my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  and  hath  entered  Into  his  exaltatJon  and  sitteth 
npon  his  throne.  Abraham  received  promisss  concerning  bis  seed  and  of  the 
fniit  of  hii  loins— from  whoee  loins  ye  are,  vis.,  my  servant  Joeeph — which 
were  to  continue  so  long  as  they  were  in  the  worldi  and  as  touching  Abraham 
and  hii  seed  ont  of  the  world,  tiiey  shonld  oontinnes  both  in  the  world  and 
oot  of  the  world  shonld  they  continne  as  innnmersble  as  the  stars,  or  if  ye 
were  to  count  the  sand  npon  the  seashore,  ye  eonld  not  nomber  them.  This 
promise  is  vonrs  also^  becanee  ve  are  of  Ahvaham,  and  the  promiee  was  made 
nnto  Abraham,  and  by  this  law  are  the  eontinnation  of  the  works  of  my 
father,  wherein  he  glonfieth  himself.  Go  ye,  therefore,  aad  do  the  works  of 
Abraluuns  enter  ye  into  my  law,  and  ye  slmli  be  saved.  Bat  if  ye  enter  not 
into  my  law,  ye  cannot  reoeive  the  promiee  of  my  Fkther  which  be  made 
nnto  Abraham.  God  commanded  Abraham,  aad  Sarah  gave  Hagsr  to  Abra- 
ham to  wife.  And  why  did  she  do  it!  BeeJMse  this  was  the  law,  and  from 
Hagsr  sprsng  many  poop^  ^*^  therefore^  was  fulfilling,  among  oUier 
thi^^s,  the  promisee.  Was  Abraham,  therefora,  under  condenmationl  Vor- 
ily  I  say  nntoyou,  nayi  for  I,  the  Lord,  eonunsnded  il  Ahrsham  wns  oom- 
manded  to  o£br  his  son  Isaac;  nevertheless  it  was  written  thou  shalt  not 
kilL  Abraham,  however^  did  not  refusei  and  it  was  aeoouated  unto  him  for 
ri^teonsnees. 

'Abraham  received  conoubfaies,  and  they  bare  him  childrsn,  and  it  was 
accounted  unto  him  for  righteonsness^  beoanse  they  were  given  unto  him  and 
he  abode  in  my  law;  as  laaao  also,  sjid  JmocA^  did  none  other  things  than 
that  which  they  were  commanded;  and  because  they  did  none  other  thinga 
than  that  which  they  were  commanded,  they  have  entered  into  their  exalta- 
tion, according  to  the  promime,  and  sit  upon  thronee^  and  are  not  angels,  but 
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line  of  its  moralities.  It  is  tree  ihmk  moDogamy  was 
eariy  enforced  in  Greece;  but  outside  of  marriage 
limits,  there  was  gross  indulgence  in  every  form, 
which  was  as  freely  permitted  eaid  practised  as  among 

an  godi.  DKwid  alao  reoeiv«d  umnj  wItm  and  oonoabina^  m  alto  Solomon 
and  Moaea,  mj  aanrant^  aa  alao  many  othera  of  my  awant%  from  tha  Im^- 
nlng  of  creation  nntil  thia  time,  and  in  nothing  did  they  tin,  aaTO  in  thoae 
thingi  which  thev  reodTod  not  of  me.  Bavid'a  wiTea  and  oononhinea  were 
given  unto  him  off  me  hy  the  hand  of  Nathan,  my  aanraat,  and  othera  of  the 
fnfj^heitM  who  had  the  kera  of  thia  power)  and  in  none  of  theae  things  did  he 
ain  againal  aa,  aara  in  toe  eaaa  of  Uriah  and  hia  wife;  and  therefore  ht  liath 
fallen  from  hia  exaltation  and  received  hia  portion;  and  he  shall  not  inherit 
them  ont  of  the  world,  for  I  gave  them  unto  another,  saith  the  Lord.  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  I  gaye  unto  thee,  my  aervani  Joaeph,  an  appointment^ 
and  restore  all  thinp;  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  ha  ffiven  onto  yon,  ac- 
cording to  my  word;  and  as  ye  have  asked  concerning  admteiy,  verily,  verily^ 
I  say  nnto  too,  if  a  man  reoeiveth  a  wife  in  tha  new  and  everlasting  cove- 
nant, and  if  ahe  be  with  another  man,  and  I  have  not  appointed  onto  her  bv 
the  holy  andnting,  ahe  hath  committed  adolteiyt  and  aball  be  deatroyed.  If 
ahe  be  not  in  tha  new  and  everlasting  oovenanti  and  ahe  be  with  another  man. 
ahe  has  committed  adnlteiy;  and  if  her  hnaband  be  with  another  woman,  and 
he  was  onder  a  vow,  he  hath  broken  hia  vow  and  hath  oonunitted  adal- 


take  ner  and  give  her  unto  hun  that  hath  not  oonmitted  adultery,  but  hath 
been  faithful,  for  he  ahall  ba  made  ruler  over  many;  fori  havaoooferred  upon 
you  the  keys  and  power  of  the  priesthood,  wherein  I  restore  all  things  and 
make  known  unto  jron  all  thinga  in  due  time.  And  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  whatsoever  you  seal  on  earth  shall  be  aealed  in  heaven,  and  what- 
aoever  you  bind  on  earth,  in  my  name  and  by  my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  it  shall 
be  eternally  bound  in  tha  heavens;  and  whoeeaoever  aina  you  remit  on  earth 
shall  be  remitted  etemallv  in  tha  heavena,  and  whoeeaoever  sins  vou  retain 
on  earth  ahall  be  retained  in  heaven.  And  again,  verily  I  say,  whomsoever 
vou  bless,  I  will  blees;  and  whomsoever  you  curse,  I  will  curse,  saith  the 
Lord;  for  I  the  Lord  am  thy  CM.  And  again,  verilv  I  sav  unto  you,  my  ser- 
vant Joaeph,  that  whatsoever  you  sive  on  earth,  and  to  whomaoever  you  ^ve 
any  one  on  earth,  by  my  word  and  according  to  my  law,  it  shall  be  visited 
with  blessings,  and  not  cursings,  and  with  my  power,  saith  the  Lord,  and  shall 
be  without  condemnation  on  earth  and  in  heaven;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thv  Ood, 
and  will  be  with  thee  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and  through  all  eter- 
nity; for  verilyl  seal  upon  jron  your  exaltation  and  prepare  a  throne  for  you 
in  the  kingdom  of  my  father,  with  Abraham,  your  latber.  Behold  I  I  have 
I  your  saorificea,  and  will  forgive  all  your  ains;  I  have  seen  your  sacrifices. 


in  obedience  to  that  which  I  have  toldyon;  gfK  therefore,  and  I  make  a  way 
for  your  eacape,  aa  I  accepted  the  oflerinff  of  Abraham,  of  his  son  Isaaa 
*Verily  I  say  unto  you,  a  commandment  Igive  unto  mine  handmaid,  Emma 
Smith,  your  wue,  whom  I  have  given  unto  you,  that  ahe  stay  herself  and  par- 
take not  of  that  which  I  commanded  you  to  oflbr  unto  her;  for  I  did  it,  saith 
the  Lord,  to  prove  you  all,  aal  did  Abraham,  and  that  I  miffhtreonire  an  offer- 
ing at  jrour  iiond  by  covenant  and  sacrifice;  and  let  my  handmaid  Emma  Smith 
receive  all  those  that  have  been  ffiven  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who  are  vir- 
tuouaand  pure  before  me;  and  thoae  who  are  not  pure,  and  have  said  they  were 
pure,  shaU  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  God;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  and  ye 
ahall  obey  my  voice;  and  I  give  unto  my  eervant  Joseph  that  he  ahall  be  made 
ruler  over  manjr  things,  for  he  hath  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  and  from 
henceforth  I  will  str^igthen  him.    And  I  command  mine  handinai*!  Enmia 
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the  foremost  nations  of  to-day.  Plato  even  advo- 
cated plurality  of  wives,  chiefly  on  patriotic  grounds. 
In  Rome,  the  one-wife  system  was  more  firmfy  estab- 
lished, though  in  the  absence  of  marriage,  chastity 
was  little  regarded.  Marcus  Aurelius,  indeed,  was 
eiilogized  by  his  biographer  for  bringing  into  his 

Smith  to  abide  and  deave  nnto  my  tervaat  Joseph  and  to  none  else.    Bat  if  she 
will  not  abide  this  commandment^  she  shall  be  uestro^ed,  saith  the  Lord,  for  I 
am  the  Lord  thv  God,  and  will  destroy  her  if  she  abide  not  in  my  law;  bat  i£ 
she  will  not  abide  this  commandment,  tnen  shall  my  servant  Joseph  do  all  things 
for  her  even  as  be  hath  said,  and  I  will  bless  him  and  multiply  him,  and  give 
anto  him  a  handred-fold  in  this  world,  of  fathers  and  nftothers,  brothers  and 
sisters,  honses  and  lands,  wives  and  children,  and  crowns  of  eternal  lives  in 
tlie  eternal  worlds.    And  again,  verily  I  say,  let  mine  handmaid  foiigive  my 
servant  Joseph  his  trespasses,  and  then  shall  she  be  forffiven  her  trespasses, 
wherein  she  has  trespassed  against  me,  and  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will  bless 
her  and  mnltiply  her,  and  make  her  heart  rejoioo.    And  again,  I  say,  let  not 
my  servant  Joseph  put  his  property  out  of  his  hands,  lest  an  enemy  come  and 
destroy  him — for  Satan  seeketh  to  destroy — for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  he 
is  my  servant;  and  behold  I  and  lo  I  am  with  him,  as  I  am  with  Abraham,  thy 
father,  oven  unto  hii  exaltation  and  glory.    Now  as  touching  the  law  of  the 
priesthood,  there  are  many  things  pertaining  thereunto.    Verily,  if  a  man  be 
called  of  my  Father,  as  was  Aaron,  by  mine  own  voice,  and  by  the  voice  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  I  liave  endowed  him  with  the  keys  of  the  power  of 
this  priesthood,  if  he  do  anything  in  my  name,  and  aooorciing  to  my  law,  and 
by  my  word,  he  will  not  commit  sin,  and  1  will  justify  him.    Let  no  one, 
therefore,  set  on  my  servant  Joseph,  for  I  will  justify  him;  for  he  shall  do  the 
sacrifice  which  I  require  at  his  bands,  for  hii  transgressions,  saith  the  Lord 
your  God.    And  again,  as  pertaining  to  the  law  of  the  priesthood ;  if  any  man 
espouse  a  virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse  another,  and  the  first  give  her  consent, 
if  and  he  espouse  the  seoond,  and  they  are  virgins,  and  have  vowed  to  on 
other  man,  then  is  he  justified;  he  cannot  commit  adultery,  for  they  are  nyen 
unto  him;  for  he  cannot  conunit  adultery  with  that  that  belonged  unto  nim, 
and  to  none  else;  and  if  he  have  ten  virffins  given  unto  him  by  tl^  law,  he  can- 
not commit  adultery,  for  they  belong  to  him  and  they  are  given  unto  him;  there- 
fore is  he  justified.    But  if  one  or  either  of  the  ten  virgins  after  she  is  espoused 
shall  be  with  another  man,  she  has  committed  adultery  and  shall  be  destroyed; 
for  they  are  given  unto  him  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  according 
to  my  commandment,  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  was  ^ven  by  my  father 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  for  their  exaltation  in  the  eternal 
worlds,  that  they  may  bear  the  souls  of  men;  for  herein  is  the  work  of  my 
father  continued,  that  he  may  be  glorified.    And  again,  verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  if  any  man  have  a  wife  who  holds  the  keys  of  this  power,  and  he 
teaches  unto  her  the  law  of  my  priesthood  as  pertaining  to  those  things,  then 
shall  she  believe  and  administer  unto  him,  or  she  shiul  be  destroyed,  saith 
the  Lord  your  God;  for  I  will  destroy  her;  for  I  will  ma^fv  my  name  upon 
all  those  who  receive  and  abide  in  my  law.    Therefore  it  shall  be  lawful  in 
me,  if  she  receive  not  this  law,  for  him  to  receive  all  things  whatsoever  I,  the 
Lord  his  God,  will  give  unto  him,  because  she  did  not  Administer  unto  him 
according  to  my  word;  and  she  then  becomes  the  transgressor,  and  he  is  ex- 
empt from  the  law  of  Sarah,  who  administered  tmto  Abraham  according  to 
the  law,  when  I  commanded  Abraham  to  take  Hagar  to  wife.     And  now,  as 
pertaining  to  this  law,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  reveal  more  unto 
you  hereafter;  therefore  let  this  suffice  for  the  present.    Behold  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega.     Amen.' 
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house  a  concubine,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  in- 
stead of  inflicting  upon  his  children  a  step-mother. 

If  monogamy  is  the  only  natural  form  of  sexual 
relationship,  how  happens  it  that,  throughout  the  life- 
time of  the  race,  there  have  been  and  still  are  so 
many  other  forms  of  relationship?  From  time  im- 
memorial polygamy  has  existed,  and  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  all  religions.  Bramin,  Parsee,  and  Raj- 
poot all  indulged  in  it.  Though  nothing  is  said  of  it 
m  the  new  testament,  we  learn  from  the  Talmud  that 
it  was  lawful  among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of 
Christ's  coming.  Among  the  early  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity in  Syria  and  Egypt  were  many  polygamists 
who  remained  uncensured.  The  rabbies  of  the  west 
prohibited  it  eight  or  nine  centuries  ago,  but  those  of 
the  east,  where  it  is  practised  by  nearly  all  nations, 
permit  it  even  now.  It  is  common  to-day  through- 
out a  large  part  of  the  world.  Take  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  of  all  times  and  cultures,  and  those 
among  whom  plural  wives  obtained  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  others. 

Pre-nuptial  unchastity  was  scarcely  censured  either 
in  Greece  or  Rome.  "If  there  be  any  one,"  said 
Cicero,  "who  thinks  that  young  men  should  be  alto- 
gether restrained  from  the  love  of  courtesans,  he  is 
indeed  very  severe.**  Even  that  most  austere  of 
Stoics,  Epictetus,  makes  a  wide  distinction  between 
what  he  regards  as  comparatively  innocent  pre-nuptial 
indulgences,  and  those  which  were  regarded  as  adul- 
terous and  unlawful.  While  the  utmost  license  was 
allowed  the  husband,  the  wife  was  held  under  close  re- 
strictions. Courtesans  were  the  real  companions  of 
men,  and  the  only  free  women  in  Athens.  Apelles 
painted  them;  l^indar  and  Simonides  sang  their 
praises.  Aspasia  was  worshipped  before  Perides,  and 
sage  philosophers  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  homage  at 
her  shrine,  and  receive  words  of  wisdom  from  her 
lips. 

In  imperial  Romo«  while  the  courtesan  class  never 
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attained  to  such  disttnctioii  as  in  Greeod,  divorce  was 
80  easy  and  frequent  as  to  render  the  marriage  cere- 
mony almost  a  nullity.  There  were  periods  when  the 
term  'adultery'  had  no  significance  as  applied  to  men; 
only  women  were  punished  for  this  cnma  Persons 
five,  ten,  twenty  times  married  and  divorced  w^e  not 
uncommon.  Though  monogamy  obtained,  female  Ufe 
was  lower  there  than  in  England  under  the  restoration, 
or  in  France  under  the  r^ency.  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  the  most  persistent  of  all  the  Roman  emperors, 
in  vainly  legislating  against  vice,  provided  his  provin- 
cial governors,  if  unmarried,  with  a  concuUne  as  well 
as  with  horses  and  servants. 

The  privilege  of  royalty  in  having  many  mistresses, 
tolerat^  untu  all  the  people  arose  and  usurped  roy- 
alty, was  but  a  modified  form  of  polygamy,  and  is  still 
secretly  practised  by  individuals. 

The  question  of  sensualism  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  The  polygamist,  as  a  rule,  is  no  more  sensual 
than  the  monogamist.  Tour  true  sensualist  does  not 
marry  at  all.  He  holds  himself  free  to  taste  pleasure 
as  he  can  find  it  The  trammels  of  matrimony  and 
the  responsibilities  of  parentage  he  alike  avoids.  He 
is  the  most  selfish  of  beings;  for  his  own  gratifica- 
tion he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  society,  debase  manhood, 
and  doom  to  perdition  the  highest  inspirations  and 
holiest  affections  of  the  race. 

Beastliness  is  hardly  a  fit  word  to  i^ply  to  the 
exercise  of  an  animal  impulse,  the  gratification  of 
animal  appetite.  It  too  orben  maligns  the  brute  cre- 
ation, fating  and  sleeping  are  in  one  sense  beastly; 
while  smoking  and  dram-drinking  are  worse  than 
beastly.  Beasts  are  natural  in  all  things.  In  many 
respects  they  are  less  open  to  the  chaige  of  beastli- 
ness, as  we  commonly  employ  the  term,  than  men; 
they  indulge  less  in  excess;  they  are  sometimes  glut- 
tonish,  but  they  do  not  intoxicate  themselves;  if  they 
do  not  regulate  intercourse  by  numbers,  they  do  by 
seasons.     Their  passions  are  in  subordination  to  the 
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law8  of  nature.  Man's  paasions  are  noi  Taking 
this  chaive  of  beastliness  as  it  is  meant,  the  polyg- 
amist  is  less  beastly  than  the  monogamist,  who  in 
the  majority  of  cases  is  more  beastly  in  his  sexual 
intercourse  than  the  beast,  being  lees  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  less  considerate  for  the  health  and 
strength  of  his  one  only  wife.  Millions  of  gentle,  un- 
compminin^  women  have  been  killed  by  beastly  hus- 
bands puttmg  upon  them  more  children  than  they 
should  bear,  not  to  mention  innumerable  cruelties  of 
other  kinds.  In  so  &r  as  any  system  is  not  in  accord- 
aoco  with  the  laws  of  nature,  nature  will  in  due  time 
assert  her  r^hts  and  put  it  down.  It  is  said  that  the 
Mormon  women  are  martyrs:  so  are  other  women; 
part  of  them  because  they  are  married,  and  part  be- 
cause they  are  not 

The  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  the 
assertions  and  arguments  of  polygamy,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  take  them  for  what  tiiey  are  worth,  and 
answer  ihem  eadi  according  to  the  light  of  his  own 
reason.  I  have  already  presented  the  current  argu- 
ments against  polygamy;  these  are  the  opinions  and 
dogmas  of  the  Mormons  themselves,  the  doctrines  they 
everywhere  preach  and  print,  teaching  them  to  then: 
children,  inculcating  them  into  the  minds  of  young 
men  and  women,  until  they  have  fully  imbibed  them. 

And  thus  they  continue.  How  many  husbandlesswo- 
men  there  are  who  drag  out  a  miserable  e3ustence  in  the 
effort  to  sustain  themselves  without  sin!  how  many 
fall  into  shame  under  the  effort  I  Society  lays  no 
heavier  burden  on  any  of  its  members  than  on  its 
povertyH»tricken  single  women,  reared  in  luxury,  and 
unable  to  support  themselves  by  work. 

If  you  are  so  tender  of  woman,  her  position  and 
morals,  why  not  turn  your  batteries  against  the  ten 
thousand  of  your  own  people  of  all  classes,  including 
preachers  and  legislators,  who  tamper  with  other  men  s 
wives,  seduce  and  abandon  innocent  girls,  keep  mis- 
tresses, and  frequent  the  haunts  of  prostitution? 
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That  the  race  deteriorates  under  the  polygamous 
system  is  not  true,  they  say.  The  single  wife  is  very 
often  hurried  to  a  premature  grave  by  an  incon- 
siderate or  brutal  husband^  the  o£fepring  which  she 
meanwhile  bears  being  puny  and  ill-developed.  And 
again,  it  is  only  the  better  class  of  men,  the  healthy 
and  wealthy,  the  strongest  intellectually  and  physi- 
cally, who  as  a  rule  have  a  plurality  of  wives;  and 
thus,  bv  their  becoming  fathers  to  the  largest  number 
of  children,  the  stock  is  improved. 

The  charge  of  immorality,  as  laid  upon  the  Mor- 
mons as  a  community,  is  likewise  untenable.  Morality 
is  the  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong,  the  rule  of  conduct 
implying  honesty  and  sobriety.  In  all  honesty  and 
sobriety  the  Mormons  live  up  to  their  standard  of 
right  and  wron^,  they  daim,  more  completely  than 
any  other  peopla  They  indulge  in  fewer  vices, 
such  as  drunkenness,  prostitution,  ^mbling,  and  like- 
wise fewer  crimes.  There  is  nothmg  necessarily  im- 
moral in  the  practice  of  polygamy;  if  it  is  not  immoral 
for  a  man  to  take  one  wife,  it  is  not  for  him  to  take 
twelve  wives. 

The  Mormons  are  loyal  to  their  consciences  and 
convictions.  They  are  essentially  a  moral  people, 
moral  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  more  so,  they 
claim,  than  the  average  American  or  European.  They 
do  not  drink,  cheat,  or  steal;  adultery  is  scarcely 
known  among  them;  they  are  not  idle,  profligate,  or 
given  to  lying.  They  are  true  to  themselves,  true  to 
their  principles,  and  true  to  the  world.  Of  what 
other  society  can  you  fairly  say  as  much?  They 
are  honest  in  all  things,  and  law-abiding  when  the 
law  does  not  touch  their  rights  or  their  religion;  when 
it  does,  all  who  are  not  dastards  will  fight.  Judge 
them  by  their  fruits;  if  a  sect  is  to  be  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  imperfections  and  inconsistencies 
rather  than  from  its  results,  what  shall  be  said  of 
Christianity,  which  has  butchered  millions  for  the  faith. 
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atid  has  further  committed  all  the  wickedness  flesh  is 
heir  to,  or  of  which  Satan  could  conceive? 

It  is  not  right  to  place  the  polygamist  on  a  par  with 
the  bigamist.  The  one,  without  deception,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  proclaimed  tenets  of  his  faith,  takes 
to  wife  the  second,  or  third,  or  twentieth — the  more 
the  better  for  all,  it  is  said — ^promising  to  her  the 
same  life-long  care  and  protection  as  to  the  first;  the 
other  breaks  his  contract  with  his  first  wife,  and  deserts 
her  for  another  woman.  Neither  can  the  polygamist 
be  justly  placed  on  a  level  with  the  adulterer.  Mor- 
mons abhor  everything  of  the  kind.  The  sacred  cere- 
mony of  marriage  signifies  far  more  with  them  than 
with  those  who  mark  the  difference  between  morality 
and  immorality  by  a  few  insignificant  rites. 

The  Mormons  lay  no  small  stress  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  alwiiys  a  large  number  of  women  who  have 
no  husbands,  and  can  get  none,  on  account  of  women 
being  always  so  great^  in  the  preponderance.  They 
deny  that  there  are  more  men  than  women. 

Whatever  may  be  true  with  regard  to  the  numer- 
ical equality  or  mequality  of  the  sexes  at  birth,  it  is 
certain,  dating  back  almost  from  the  beginning,  that 
there  have  always  been  more  women  than  men  in  the 
world.  Particularly  i n  primitive  times,  owing  to  war  or 
exposure,  the  death  rate  was  much  greater  among  the 
males  than  among  the  females.  To  obviate  the  evil 
— for  it  was  early  recognized  that  the  sexes  should  bo 
mated — in  some  instances  the  female  children  were 
killed,  but  more  frequently  the  excess  of  women  was 
divided  among  the  men.  Where  ware  were  frequent 
and  continuous,  everything  else  being  equal,  the  mo- 
nogamous nation  could  not  long  stand  before  a  polyg- 
amous neighbor. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  are  a  million  more  women  than  men  in  Christen- 
dom to-day;  there  are  here  five  millions  of  women  who 
would  like  to  marry  but  cannot,  being  denied  one  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  humanity  by  statutory  law. 

Bm.  UZAH.   3S 
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A  large  class  of  men  refuse  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
cost  and  cares  of  matrimony,  preferring  more  free  and 
cheaper  indulgence.  Of  very  many  of  these  five  mill- 
ions thus  left  to  themselves,  unmated,  unsupported, 
forbidden  to  become  plural  wives,  Christian  civiliza- 
tion makes  prostitutes  or  paupers.  And  this  is  the 
orthodox  idea  of  the  elevation  of  woman  t  Make  ang^ 
of  light  and  happiness  of  one  portion,  while  dooming 
the  rest,  under  tne  hard  heej  of  social  deq>oiism,  to 
the  depths  of  mmerj  and  despair.  Nay,  more :  while 
the  men  are  thus  busied  working  upon  the  aflfections 
of  women,  taking  advantage  of  their  loneliness  and 
poverty,  and  constantly  addinff  to  the  numbers  of 
the  lost  by  seducing  the  pure  from  the  paths  of  re- 
spectability, their  sisters,  mothers,  wives,  and  dai^h- 
ters  are  applying  the  scourge  with  all  their  might  to 
these  unfortunates,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  further 
favor  with  the  men  by  showing  how  mudb  better  are 
they  than  their  most  foully  wronged  sisters. 

Such  are  the  men,  such  the  society,  in  which  the 
foulest  wrongs  to  women  are  so  universally  and  con- 
stantly committed — wrongs  which  would  put  to  bli»h 
savages,  yea,  and  all  the  devils  of  darkness;  such  are 
the  men  who  wage  war  on  the  plural-wife  system, 
which  would  give  to  this  class  and  all  cksses  of  wo- 
men home  ana  honorable  alliance. 

Further  than  all  this,  polygamy  claims  that  men  or 
governments  have  no  natural  or  moral  right  to  forbid 
the  practice,  pass  laws  against  it,  and  inflict  punish- 
ments. Inherent  human  rights  are  above  statutory 
law.  Grovernments  have  no  right  to  pass  laws  againi^t 
gambling,  prostitution,  drunkenness,  or  any  act  of  the 
mdividual  resulting  in  injury  only  to  himself.  He 
who  harms  another  may  be  punished,  not  he  who 
harms  himself;  otherwise,  who  is  to  determine  what 
is  or  what  is  not  harmful?  All  men  and  women  are 
every  day  doing  things  harmful  to  themselves,  but 
which  no  one  thinks  of  checking  by  legislation.  By 
no  line  of  logic  can  polygamy  be  rightly  placed  in  the 
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criminal  category.  In  its  worst  aspecti  it  can  only  be 
called  a  rice.  Drunkenness  is  not  a  crime:  it  is  a  vice. 
Statutory  law  cannot  justly  make  ci*iminal  that  which 
by  the  law  of  human  rights  is  only  a  vice.  Glovem- 
nients  may  repress  crime,  btit  they  never  can  uproot 
vice;  and  the  sooper  legislators  redize  and  act  upon 
this  truth,  the  fewer  failures  they  will  have  to  record. 
Public  sentiment  and  moral  force  are  the  only  agen- 
eieft  whidi  can  be  brought  against  this  class  of  evils 
with  any  hope  of  success. 

The  right  and  wron^  of  the  matter,  m  Uttttlly  dis- 
cussed, are  not  the  right  and  wrong  of  nature  and 
common  sense,  but  of  divine  and  human  enactment, 
variously  infterpreted  and  viewed  from  different  stand- 
points. The  bible  forbicb  prostitution,  but  permits 
polygamy;  the  supporters  of  the  bible  and  its  civili- 
zation forbid  polygamy,  but  permit  prostitution. 

The  Mormons  are  held  to  oe  a  most  unphilosophical 
sect,  and  yet  the  sentiment  against  them  is  more  un- 
philosophical than  their  doctrines  or  practices.  The 
American  congress  is  not  a  Sunday-school,  neither  is 
it  within  the  province  of  government  to  establish  and 
enforce  a  code  of  ethics.  Congress  has  no  more  right 
to  legislate,  against  their  consent,  for  the  territories 
than  it  has  for  the  states.  I  do  not  know  that 
all  Mormons  hold  to  this  opinion,  but  many  of  them 
do.  The  idea  of  political  nonage  is  only  an  idea; 
it  is  not  a  fact.  Murder,  theft,  breach  of  contract, 
nialofeasance  in  office,  unjust  monopoly,  cheating,  slave- 
holding,  adulteration,  bigamy,  etc.,  are  crimes  to  be 
punished  by  law.  Drunkenness,  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion, and  the  like,  are  vices  to  be  uprooted  by  precept 
and  example.  A  crime  is  an  injury  to  one's  neighbor; 
a  vice  is  an  injury  to  one's  self  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
jure  my  neighbor,  but  I  have  the  right  to  do  as  I  will 
with  my  own  and  myself,  howsoever  foolish  may  be 
the  act.  Congress,  indeed,  would  have  its  hands  full 
were  it  to  undertake  to  pass  laws  to  keep  men  from 
making  fools  of  themselves.     If  polygamy  must  be 
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placed  in  one  category  or  the  other,  it  must  be  denom- 
inated a  vice,  and  not  a  crime.  If  one  man  and  three 
women  contract  to  live  in  a  connubial  relationship, 
neither  God  nor  nature  pronounces  it  a  crime.  In 
bigamy  the  marriage  contract  is  broken;  in  polygamy 
it  IS  kept.  Admit  that  monogamy  is  best,  that  one 
man  for  one  woman  tends  to  the  highest  culture,  it 
still  does  not  prove  that  coercion  in  morals  is  better 
than  precept  and  example.  Is  woman  less  chaste  than 
in  the  days  of  feudalism,  now  that  she  is  less  watched  ? 
If  the  law  has  the  right  to  limit  a  man  to  one  wife,  it 
may  if  it  chooses  deny  him  any  wife,  as  many  orders 
among  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  the  heathens  and 
christians,  have  declared.  If  one  man  is  restricted 
by  law  to  one  woman,  the  least  the  law  can  do  in 
common  justice  is  to  compel  every  man  to  marry  one 
woman.  Why  does  not  the  United  States  war  upon 
the  cathohc  priest  or  the  unprincipled  debauchee,  who 
by  refusing  to  take  a  wife  repudiates  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  sets  an  example  which  if  universally  fol- 
lowed would  prove  the  strangulation  of  the  race? 
Better  punish  those  who  denaturalize  themselves 
rather  than  those  who  are  too  natural. 

This  is  what  Utah  polygamy  says  to  civilization.*" 

*^M7  references  to  articles,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript,  relating  to 
polygamy,  are  no  less  voluminoas  than  those  tonohinff  upon  other  chVirch 
matters.  I  note  as  follows:  early  polygamists,  Farri$*  Utah  and  Morm,^  117; 
Smucler'a  Hut.  Morm,,  161-2;  y<m*ig*$  Wife  No,  19,  150-5;  Stenhovse^t  Ex- 
pot4,  85-93;  Atlantic  Monthly,  1859,  676-7;  denial  of  exist,  Stenhoufie'»  7WI 
It  All,  lOa-4,  499-500;  Pratt,  in  MUlermial  Star,  vi  22;  Lee*$  Morm.,  167; 
Toung*$  Wife  No,  19,  829-31;  favored  by  women,  Dea,  Neum,  1870,  Jan.  12, 
19;  1871,  Nov.  8,  Dec.  20;  8,  F,  Ool,  Era,  June  13,  1868;  Woodrt^f  Auto- 
biog,,  MS.,  4-6;  The  Morm.  at  Home,  145-7,  159;  8,  L,  Herald,  Feb.  1,  1879; 
Burton's  C'Uy  of  Saints,  625-34;  Ward's  Husband  tn  Utah,  130-4,  216-22; 
Tanner's  Letter,  MS.,  passim;  SmooCs  Experience,  etc.,  MS.,  4,  S-9;  Tracy's 
Narr.,  MS.,  30-2;  Richards'  JUmin,,  MS.,  18-19.  36-7,  4S-9;  Pratt  (Belinda 
M.)>  in  Utah  Pamph,  JRelig.,  no.  3,  27-33;  MarshaWs  Through  Amcr.,  185-8; 
Millennial  Star,  zviL  36-7;  Broum's  Letter,  MS.,  passim;  ars.  in  favor  of. 
Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  etc,  48-56;  Millennial  Star,  xix.  636-40,  xxxvii.  340- 
1 :  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  252-4;  Paddocks  La  Tour,  324-^;  Ferrie'  Utah  ami 
Morm,,  115-17;  Johnson,  in  Utcih  Tracts,  no.  10;  Richardson,  with  Taylor's 
Govt  of  Ood,  no.  19;  Spencer,  with  Id,,  no.  18;  Taylor  vs  Hollister,  Sup,  Ct 
DecxM,,  DO.  2,  in  Morm,  Pamph,;  Cannon's  Rev,  qf  Deds,,  no.  11,  in  Id,;  Rob^ 
itiHon's  Sinners  and  Saints,  82-109;  Dilke's  Oreatcr  BriL,  L  130;  Stcnhowe'm 
Exposi,  218-21;  Tell  It  AU,  250-8;  Richard^  Narr.,  MS.,  79-81;  Worthing- 
Um^s  Women,  etc,  592-8;  Busch,  Qesch.  Morm.^  340^^  407-44;  Times  and 
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In  reply  to  the  charge  of  ilisloyaltv,  of  maintain* 
ing  an  an ti- American  attitude  toward  the  people  of 
America,  of  endeavoring  by  any  illegal  or  indirect 
means  to  undermine  the  institutions  of  the  country 

Seeuons,  vL  708-9;  TuUidge'9  Wament  etc.,  867-78;  BoM  OUff  Statuman,  Sept. 
30,  1879;  8.  F,  Alto,  Nov.  13,  1857;  Chronicle,  1880,  Dec.  12;  1882,  Feb.  15. 
Jnly  29;  Stock  Bfpi,  Jao.  8,  1880;  Des.  NelM,  1857,  May  13,  July  16;  1860, 
Mar.  15;  1867,  Apr.  17,  24;  1871.  Oct.  11;  iS.  Z..  CorUrtb,,  ii  213;  Tribune, 
1875,  July  17;  1879,  Oct  10,  11;  8.  F,  Herald,  1852,  Sept  17;  1853,  Mar.  1; 
1809,  Auff.  28;  1880,  Jao.  6, 18;  sermoDS,  Young,  DiUx*9  Greater  BrU.,  I  129; 
Young,  Jimr.  qf  Disc,,  ii.  75-90;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  1856,  Sept  16;  1862,  Sept. 
10;  1866,  Oct  26;  1869,  Mar.  3;  1874,  Nov.  13;  Call,  1867,  Sept  11;  1868, 
Sept  5;  Occident,  Joly  10,  1873;  Sac,  Union,  Jan.  12,  1856;  Elko  Indpt,  Sept 
6,  1873;  Pan,  Star  and  Her,,  Jan.  1867:  B<nii  City  Statesman,  July  24, 
1S69;  8alem(0r.)8tatesman,UAy5, 1857;  S,  L,  Herald,  JuneQ,  1877;  Ward's 
Husband  in  Utah,  104-30,  245-6,  303-7;  Dfs,  News,  May  25,  1870;  Pratt, 
Smith,  and  Cannon,  Discourses,  paesim;  dlao.,  Pratt,  Des.  News,  Oct  20,  1869; 
Hyde,  8,  F,  Herald,  Nov.  23,  1854;  Des.  News,  May  9,  1860;  Young  (John), 
Id.,  Apr.  22,  1857;  origin  and  prog.,  8.  F.  Bulletin,  1858,  July  23;  1859,  Apr. 
16;  1868,  July  18;  1869,  Mar.  1;  1870,  Nov.  12;  1871,  July  6;  1872,  Feb.  21, 
June  25;  1882,  Mar.  3;  Call,  1865,  Aug.  2;  1868,  Aug.  29;  1869,  Feb.  28;  1874, 
July  15,  Oct  21;  OoL  Era,  July  3,  1869;  Plae.  Twi/es,  Feb.  2,  1850;  N,  Y. 
Her.,  in  Watsonville  Pajar.,  June  6,  1872;  Cal.  Chris.  Advoc,  Oct  15,  1874; 
CaL  Farm.,  June  16,  1870;  Des.  News,  1866,  Mar.  22,  Apr.  19,  May  17;  1879, 
May  7,  14;  8.  L.  Contrib.,  iiL  61;  Herald,  May  23,  77;  Review,  1871,  Dec.  11, 
19;  Telerjraph,  May  26,  1868;  Tribune,  1874,  May  16;  1883,  Oct.  20;  Sac, 
Union,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  5,  1856;  8.  L.  Herald,  in  J/elena  Oaz.,  Apr.  27,  1872; 
Cole,  CaL,  18;  Beadle's  Letter,  Jan.  1,  1869;  Life  in  Utah,  346-7;  The  Morm. 
at  Home,  94-5,  102,  111-12;  Young's  Wife  No.  19,  124-6,  135-59;  Olshavsen^ 
Oesch.  Morm.,  175-84;  Smucker's  Hist.  Morm.,  402-24;  BeHrand's  Mem. 
Morm.,  173-217;  Busch,  Oesch.  Morm,,  105-33,  313-17;  Marshall's  Through 
AmtT,,  221;  Stenhouse's  Englishwoman  in  Utah,  38-9,  76-87,  153-4;  Slater, 
Morm,,  85-6;  Burton's  CUy  qf  Saints,  217,  301-2;  The  Morm.  Proph.,  211-14; 
FerrU*  Utah  and  Morm,,  239,  248-64,  300-11;  Mackay's  The  Morm,,  287; 
Ofympia,  Pion.  and  Dem.,  Feb.  6,  1857;  women's  opposition,  Stenhouse's  Ex- 
pos6,  34-41,  72-84;  TeU  It  AU,  393-404,  420-58. 

For  arguments  against  polygamy,  see  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  180,  303- 
5;  BeadU^s  Life  in  Utah,  262-4,  354-80;  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  cxliiL  183-4; 
Carvallo's  Inc.  cf  Travel,  151-4,  16^-71;  HaWs  Morm.  Exp,,  52-5;  Overkaul 
Montftly,  viL  551-8;  De  Ruvert,  Cal.  and  Morm,,  153-62;  Todd's  Sunset  Land, 
161-212;  DUke'M  Oreater  BriL,  I  144-52;  Remy's  Journey,  etc.,  u.  137-72; 
Young's  Wife  No.  10,  98-109,  591-7;  Pop.  Seien.  Month.,  Hi  479-90,  Ivi. 
160-5;  Codman's  Round  Trip,  173-277;  Fhnseth's  Women,  etc,  passim;  Jon- 
vtaux,  VAmer,,  230-49;  WaiU's  Morm,  Proph,,  216-60;  Book  cf  Morm.,  83, 
132;  Doc  and  Cov.,  218,  330;  Tucker's  Morm.,  184-6,  267,  283;  Times  and 
Sfasons,  iv.  369;  Ferris'  Utah  and  Morm,,  309-10;  Marshall's  Through  Amer., 
178-9;  Harper's  Mag.,  liii  647-51;  Stansbury's  Explor,  Exp.,  4-5;  Life  Among 
Morm.,  123-59:  Utah  Scraps,  15-17;  Townsend's  Morm,  Triads,  42-3;  Oreen- 
wooiVsNew  Life,  131-71,  161-3;  Hubner's  Ramble,  90,  116;  OlsKausen,  Morm., 
175-82;  McClure's  Three  Thous.  Miles,  etc.,  158-9;  Nordhoff*s  Cal„  43;  Bur^ 
ton's  City  qf  Saints,  517-25;  Crimes  qf  L.  D.  Saints,  30-4;  Hyde's  Morm,, 
284-5;  Dixon's  White  Conq,,  I  200-14;  Stenhouse's  Expose,  47-51,  146-53; 
Tayfder^s  Morm.,  148-83;  Barnes'  Allan,  to  Pac.,  56-8;  Oreelfv's  Overland 
Jour,,  238-41;  HowiU's  Hist,  Amer.,  ii  356;  Richaidson's  Beyond  Miss,,  360- 
2;  S,  F,  Advocate,  Aug.  4,  1870;  AUa,  Mar.  26,  1877;  Feb.  7,  1882;  BuUetiu, 
1856,  Aug.  18:  I860,  Apr.  28:  1864,  Jan.  18;  1865,  Aug.  24;  1867,  Oct  25; 
W70,  Apr.  22,  Sept  2;  1871,  No>'.  6;  1872,  Sept  25;  W3,  Jan,  17,  Dec  17; 
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and  eventually  OBorp  the  government,  the  Mormons 
say  that  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true  that  Mormons 
are  not  good  citusens,  law-abiding  and  patriotic.  Even 
when  hunted  down  and  robbed  and  butchered  by  the 

1875,  Apr.  9|  1S77,  Jqm  1,  Aug.  fl^  1878,  Jml  8,  Kor.  1;  |879,  Jan.  7, 10, 21; 
1881,  Aug.  22;  Call,  1870,  Mar.  27;  i^Tl,  June  30,  Aug.  9,  18: 1872,  Feb.  21, 
Sept.  6;  1873,  Feb.  U;  1874,  Jan.  U;  1879,  Ajig.  11;  Cal.  Farm.,  Apr.  17, 
18d3;  CkroHicle,  1809,  June  26,  July  28,  Augru,  17,  18,  22,  Kov.  12,  28, 
Dec  14;  1870,  Jan.  28,  Feb.  27,  Uav  S,  17;  1871,  Sept  21,  Oct  4,  8,  14,  17, 
31.  Nov.  6,  Dec  2;  1872,  Feb.  3,  10,  Apr.  20,  Oct  10;  1873,  Apr.  11.  12, 
July  17,  27,  81,  Aug.  1,  6, 26,  Mar.  4;  1880,  Oot  14, 24,  Nov.  6, 14, 28;  1881. 
Jan.  9;  Ool.  i^m.  Sept  26,  1809;  JV«im  Letter,  Mar.  16,  1867;  Pacif.  Obeerv., 
Nov.  10,  1871;  Pioneer,  Sept  15,  1873;  Post,  1879,  Sept  U,  Dec  6;  Times, 
1869,  Jan.  5,  Mar.  25;  Twm  Tali,  Nov.  26,  1856;  8ae.  Umon^  May  11,  1859; 
Sa»  Jo9^  Herald,  Apr.  20,  1877;  JacJeeou  (Am,)  Ledger,  Dec  15,  1877; 
Sta  Barbara  Index,  Mar.  8,  1877;  San  JRqfael  Jour.,  Oct  16,  1879;  May  20, 
1880;  Bed  Blvff  SaUmd,  Nov.  16,  1878;  Jan.  18, 1879;  Uliah  Demoe.,  Sept 
6,  1879;  Cree.  City  Cotir.,  Oct  15,  1879;  Boeeburg  Plaindealer,  Dec  20,  1879; 
Marin  Co.  Jour.,  Oct  16,  1879;  MionUrty  Cal.,  Feb.  4,  1879;  Antioch  Ledger, 
Nov.  23,  1878;  Healdeburg,  Buss.  Biv.  jiag,  Aug.  22,  1872;  Ogden  (Utah) 
Freeman,  Mar.  28,  1879;  S.  L.  AnU-Pciyg.  Standard,  June  1880;  Coniributor, 
Ui.  passim;  Dee.  Newe,  1854,  Ang.  24,  Oct  5;  1858,  Aug.  11,  25;  1866,  Mar. 
29;  1867,  July  3;  1869,  Aug.  5,  Sept  22;  1870,  Feb.  2;  1871,  Nov.  1;  1878, 
Nov.  20;  1884,  Sept  10;  Utah  Ben.,  1871,  Aug.  18,  Dec  5;  1872,  Jan.  12,  26; 
Tribune,  1872,  May  25,  June  1;  1874.  Mar.  21,  Apr.  4,  Oot  24;  1875,  Aug.  21; 

1876,  Jan.  5,  Nov.  19;  1877,  Apr.  14,  Aug.  25;  1878,  Oct  1,  Nov.  22,  Dec 
21;  Apr.  20,  May  0,  June  25,  29,  July  17,  Aug.  23,  Sept  34,  Oct  3,  10.  29, 
Nov.  >6;  1883,  June  7;  1884,  Sept  7,  14;  Aue^  (Net.)  Beese  Biv.  BetfeU., 
Feb.  15,  18G0,  Mar.  5,  1872:  Carmm  SUUe  Begie.,  Oct  24,  1871;  Elko  Inda>., 
Aug.  11,  1879;  Eureia  Sentinel,  Aug.  28,  1879;  CMd  UiU  News,  Dec  6,  18^8; 
Tuecarora  Timee-Bev.,  Nov.  22,  1878;  Virg.  City  Chrm.,  Dec  12, 1877;  IKtn- 
nemwxa,  SUv.  SUUe,  Apr.  26,  1880;  PreeeoU  (Ariz.)  Miner,  Aug.  15,  1879; 
Helena  (MonL)Imlep.,  Ml.  12, 1875;  BoiUfldah.)  Nem,  Ang.  27, 1864;  City 
Statesman,  May  24,  1879;  Ooiford  (Idah.)  Enterprise,  Oct  9.  1879;  Portland 
^Or.)  Bee,  Oct  30,  1878;  Oregoman,  July  28,  1865;  Ev.  Telegram,  May  1. 

879;  Astoria,  Astorian,  Jan.  19,  1878;  Eugene  Ciiy  Guard,  Feb.  1,  1879; 
Salem  Mercury,  Oct  29,  1870;  Dy  Talk,  Nov.  7,  1879;  socialism,  Woode  (J. 
O.),  in  N.  Y.  Church  Union,  Aug.  15,  1884;  suggest  for  suppress,  polyg., 
Co{fax,  in  Froiseth,  Women,  360>2;  BlissinId.,WJ-n\  WartTs  Husband  in 
Utah,  55-62;  Crimes  qf  L.  D.  Saints,  L-iiL;  Bustling,  Across  Amer.,  191^; 
S.  F.  Alta,  Jan.  8.  1880;  BuUetiik,  Feb.  8,  1859;  Nov.  29,  1883;  Inyo  Indep., 
July  27,  1872;  sermons  against  Smith  (T.  Wjj,  in  i^.  T.  Herald,  Feb.  20, 
1882;  Higbee,  A  IHscourse,  etc.,  passim:  S^.  Union,  May  12,  1855;  Nov.  15, 
1856;  S.  L.  Beview,  Sept  15,  1871;  S.  F.  Alta,  Nov.  8, 1878;  Ogden  Freeman, 
May  30,  1879;  marriage,  social  and  moral  effects,  Young's  W\fe  No.  19. 388-0; 
S.  F.  Alta,  Oct  14, 1857;  ProU,  in  Dee.  News,  Jan.  16, 1856;  sealing  for  eter- 
nity, Chandless,  VisU  to  S,  L.,  161-2;  Stenhouse's  Exposd,  69-70;  Body  Mtn 
Sal^Us,  586-8;  EugUshwoman  in  Utah,  120-1;  Tdl  It  AU,  405-19,  550,  607;  S. 
F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  27,  1872;  Oct  29,  1878;  Ferrii^  Utah  and  Mormons.  233-46: 
Young's  Wife  No.  19, 310-18;  Ward's  HuAand  in  UtaJu  12-38,  208-12;  Hyde's 
Morm.,  83-9;  Tucker's  Morm.,  270-5;  San  Jose  Herald-Argus,  Nov.  22,  1878; 
Da:i,  My  First  Holiday,  91;  first  monog.  nuurriage,  S.  F.  Call,  Feb.  8,  1865; 
dirorce,  Utah  Laws,  1878, 1-2;  Utah  Scraps,  19;  Stenhouse's  TeU  It  AU,  890-1, 
554-8;  S.  F.  Alta,  1873,  July  31.  Aug.  9,  23;  Bulletin,  1877,  Sept  27,  Oct  11; 
CaL  Farm.,  May  12, 1870;  Post,  Feb.  13, 1873;  Stock  Exch.^eh.  23, 1878;  Sta 
Bosa  Time^  Nov.  1, 1877;  S.  L.  Tribune,  1874,  Mar.  28;  1877,  June  9,  July  14, 
Sept  29;  Ftiy.  CUy  Chron.,  Sept  27,  1877;  dower.  Paddock's  La  Tour,  293; 
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enemies  to  their  fiEuth,  they  have  not  retaliated — On 
this  point  they  are  naturally  very  sore. — When  de- 
prived of  those  sacred  lights  given  to  them  in  common 
with  all  American  citizens^  when  disfranchised,  their 

Utah,  Ckm.  Mea$.,  1882,  14;  adultery,  DWbe'i  Cheater  SrU.,  L  1127;  Kanem/UU 
(fowa)  fhmL  ChiartL,  June  13, 1851:  Crimes  qfL,  D.  SainU,  2-6:  oondition  of 
women,  Dnfwt'HanlyU  Thwigh  C%tie$t  etc.,  103-4;  Ledie^  Cal\fomkL,  etc, 
76-102;  P^OnanCB  Mag.,  144-607,  passim;  Utak  Scraps,  18-19;  Yimng'i  YTyfe 
No,  19,  22*^631,  pasaun:  Cradidfonjah,  Speech  <tf,  4-7;  BawU^  Our  New  West, 
2i9-^:  IfartTf  Hutbemd  in  (Tiah,  2^-303,  passim t  The  Uorm.  Propfi.,  218- 
77:  Mf^  Among  Jtorm.,  183-6:  Prime'e  Armmd  the  Worlds  31-2;  DUke'e 
Oreaier  Br%L,  I  120;  Hyde**  Morm.,  61-82,  15&-67;  JlaWe  Morm,,  113; 
Tueter'e  Jlcrm.,  173-82,  275-^;  ApplUUnCe  J<mr,.  xL  647-8;  Morm.  <U  iJom^, 
116-86;  ClarUe  Sights,  MS.,  7-11;  Uaekay'e  The  Marm.,  208,  308;  SmUh'e 
Mye,  ami  Crimes,  8^-43;  BonwuJ^s  Morm.  and  Silv,  Mines,  110-140;  Jackson's 
Bits  qf  Trav.  at  Home,  22-7:  Oreenwood's  New  Life,  160-1 :  Ounnisim*s  Morm., 
76,  150-61;  Stenhous/s  XngUshwomanf  202-330;  £xpos4,  06-100;  TeU  It  All, 
passim;  S.  R  Alto,  July  17,  1873;  Cail,  Oct.  ^  1876;  BuUetin,  1856,  Nor.  24; 
1868,  Not.  17;  1871,  May  4,  July  26;  1872,  Sept  30;  1872,  Aug.  20;  1877, 
July  19;  lleraid,  Kov.  24,  1856;  Mail.  Jan.  4,  1876;  Pa^.  BaptSt,  Sept.  17, 
1874;  Post,  Nov.  18,  1872;  Surel-a  Sentinel,  Jan.  22,  1875;  Placer  Ilerald, 
Not.  4, 1871;  Bed  Blnf  Indejd,  Apr.  3, 1867;  8ae.  Union,  Ang.  25, 1865;  Aug. 
19,  1857;  Bee,  Nov.  9,  1878;  i?.  L.  Obispo  Tribune,  May  6,  1877;  Stockton  In- 
dent, Mar.  8,  1879;  S.  L.  Des.  News,  Oct  5,  1850;  Jan.  15.  1868;  Apr.  27, 
1870;  Herald,  Nov.  12,  1878;  June  25,  1879;  Utah  Bev,,  1871t  Ang,  21,  Oct 
7,  Dec  7,  19;  1872,  Jan.  17,  20,  24;  Tribune,  1877,  Apr.  28,  Mav  19, 26,  June 
9:  Kanesville  (Iowa)  Fronlt.  Chtard.,  June  13,  1849;  Belmont  7 Nev. )  Cour,, 
Jsn.  12,  1878;  PoriUmd  (Or.)  Oregonian,  Dec  24, 1803;  Ev.  Ttlegram,  May 
6,  1879;  Young's  wives,  Stenhousfs  BngUshwoman,  168-78;  Exposi,  164-97; 
TeU  It  All,  610-14;  Ward*s  Husband  in  Utah,  243-4;  Morm,  at  Home,  130- 
1;  Young's  Wife  No.  19,  698-405;  8,  L.  Tribune,  1874,  Apr.  25^  May  23,  July 
18;  8.  F.  CaU,  1874,  Aug.  27,  Oct  4;  1866,  Mar.  29,  Aug.  2;  1867,  Feb.  1 ; 
Deer  Lodge  (Monl. )  New  N.  WesL  Jan.  31 ,  1874.  For  references  to  polyflnmiy 
in  presidential  messnges,  see  8.  F.  Times,  June  27,  1869;  U,  8.  H.  Ex.  Doc., 
L,  42  Cong.,  2d  Sees.;  8.  F.  Bulleth^  Aug.  1,  1872;  Post,  Feb.  16.  1873;  Eiko 
Indept,  Dec  18,  1876;  8.  L.  Herald,  Dec  8,  1881;  N.  Y.  The  Nation,  Dec 
16, 1881. 

In  his  messi^  to  the  congress  of  1883-4,  the  president  favors  a  re- 
peal  of  the  oi^gimo  aot,  and  recommends  a  federal  commission  as  a  substitute. 
In  commenting  upon  this,  the  Dee.  News  declares  that  the  destruction  of  the 
local  government  will  fail  to  destrov  polygamy,  neither  can  '  oomnussions, 
edicts,  or  armiesi  or  any  other  earthly  powers,  for  the  plural  marriages  of 
the  Mormons  are  ecclesiastical,  perpetioal,  and  eternal.  Says  W.  S.  OodDie,  a 
well-known  writer  on  Mormonism,  in  a  letter  to  the  8.  L.  Tribune  of  Dec  9, 
1883,  after  first  quoting  Qeorge  Q.  Cannon  as  preaching  in  the  tabernacle  'it 
is  not  vox  populi  vox  Dei,*  but '  vox  Dei  vox  populi,*  'The  essence  of  the  whole 
Utah  question  Ilea  couched  ia  these  telling  woras  of  the  church  organ  and  the 
leading  apoetla.' 

For  the  mnsssflen  of  Utah  governors  touching  polygamy,  see  Utah  Jour. 


Legis.,  1862-^,  mgio.  v.-viiL;  1872, 32-4;  1876,  31-3, 34,  240;  1878,  43, 44-5, 
47-9;  Utah,  Oov.  Mess.,  1882, 11;  S.  F.  CaU,  Jan.  28,  1872;  Jan.  17,  1878; 
PreseoU  Miner,  Apt.  30,  1875;  Morm.  Prophet,  79-84;  Hazen's  report,  in 
Haue^  Scraps,  R.  &  iiL  212;  discussions  in  congress,  £r.  F.  Bulletin.  Mar.  23, 
1870;  CalL  1870,  Feb.  19,  Mar.  24,  Aug.  16;  Chronicle,  Feb.  16, 1882;  iW  Lodge 
New  N.  West,  Apr.  29, 1870;  8.  L.  Dy  TeUgraph,  Mar.  23, 24, 1870;  Du.  News, 
May  16, 1860;  Apr.  26, 1866;  Apr.  3, 1867;  Mar.  9, 1870;  Apr.  6, 1870:  Nov.  29, 
1871;  Blar.  6^  1872;  Trilbwu,  May  15, 1875;  MiUennkd  Utar,  xxxiv.  257-63, 268- 
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homes  broken  up,  their  families  scattered,  the  husband 
and  father  seized,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  they  have  not 
defended  themselves  by  violence,  but  have  left  their 
cause  to  Grod  and  their  country. 

71;  AnUock  Ledger,  Jan.  17, 1874;  Chock's  Speech,  Apr.  1860;  Cfreeut  Marm,, 
437-65;  Beadle*i  Life  In  Utah,  523-6;  Utah  Pamph.,  PciU.,  no.  2;  Id.,  Relig,, 
no.  7;  Colfcu^i  Marm,  Quett.,  namm;  Preteott  Miner,  Apr.  30,  1875;  also 
Cong,  Olobe,  passim;  bills  introo.  in  congress,  U»  S.  //.  Jour,,  34  Cong.,  Ist- 
2a  Sess.,  1117-18;  U.  S.  Acts,  37  Cong.,  2d  Sets.,  208-9;  8.  F,  BuUetin,  Apr. 
1,  1870;  8,  L.  Dy  Telegraph,  Mar.  25,  1870;  Cong,  Olobe,  1870-1,  066;  N.  T. 
Herald,  Jan.  27,  1872;  Utah,  -four,  Legis,,  1872,  Si;  1878,  203-4;  Nat.  Quart. 
Jlfv,,  July  1870.  91-2;  U.  8.  DiU  Aity,  in  Fr<naeth's  Women,  etc.,  334-5,  346 
-51,  355;  8.  L.  Herald,  Dec.  15,  1881;  RMnwn'i  Sinaners  and  Saints,  74-81; 
6.  L.  Contributor,  iiL  204-13;  8,  F.  Alta,  1874,  Mar.  1,  June  3,  Dec.  6;  8.  F. 
Bulletin,  Deo.  14,  1881;  CaU,  Jan.  9, 1879;  Feb.  17, 1882;  Chromcle,  1881,  Dec. 
13;  1882,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  17;  1884,  Jane  18;  Post,  Feb.  27,  1873;  Jane  3,  1874; 
8.  Josi  Mercury,  Dec  1878;  Auetin,  Reese  Riv.  Reveil,,  Ang.  12,  1879;  Eureia 
Sentinel,  Jan.  28,  1879;  Oold  HiU  News,  Jan.  8,  1878;  8. 1.  Tribune,  Feb.  2, 
1878;  U.  8,  Acts  and  Res,,  passim. 

Arthur  G.  Sedswick,  in  the  Century  Mag.  for  Jan.  18fiRZ,  under  the  heading 
Leading  Aspects  of  the  Mormon  Problem,  refers  to  the  Tarious  bills  introdaced, 
and  mentions  the  most  important  prosecutions  and  their  results:  deds.  of  U.  S. 
Supreme  Ct,  8.  L.  Herald,  1879,  Jan.  8,  May  23;  Tribune,  Aug.  2,  1879;  8. 
F,  Bulletin,  1879,  Jan.  7,  8,  Feb.  24;  Eureka  Sentinel,  Jan.  16,  1879;  evasion 
of  the  Edmunds  law,  8.  F.  Bulletin,  1883,  Apr.  30,  Sept  29;  grand  juries, 
charges  to,  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Dec.  9, 1858;  Salem  (Oregon)  Argus,  Aug.  28, 1858; 
Sac,  Union,  Apr.  20, 22, 1867;  8.  F.  CaU,  Oct.  14, 1875;  competency  of  polyga^ 
mists  as  jurors,  8.  L,  Utah  Rev.,  1871,  Sept.  19,  27;  report  of,  Deseret  News, 
Oct.  3,  1877;  rept  of  commission,  Utah,  Rept  on  Oov.  Mess.,  0-13;  8.  F.  BuUe- 
tin, Dec.  7, 1882;  Chronicle,  Oct.  3, 1882;  cause  of  trouble  with  U.  S.,  RicJutrds' 
Narr.,  MS.,  74;  discuss,  between  Colfax  and  Morm.,  BouM  Our  New  West, 
2.38-41;  Des.  News,  Feb.  9. 1870;  Chaplain  Newman  and  others,  PraU  and  New- 
man, etc.,  3-67;  TtUUdges  Life  qf  Young,  403-6;  Newman,  Sermon,  passim; 
Des.  News,Axig.  17, 1870;  corresp.  Newman  and  Young,  Id.,  1870,  Auff.  10, 17; 
mass-meetings,  memorials,  petitions,  and  protests,  7SUUdge*s  Life  qf  Young, 
389-413;  Women  cf  Morm,,  379-402,  528-31;  Coyner*s  Letters,  etc.,  viL;  Sten- 
house's  Englishwoman,  etc.,  373-4;  TeU  It  AU,  606-7;  U.  8,  H,  Ex,  Doc,  58, 46 
Cong.,  3d  Sees.,  1-6;  Utah  Pamph.,  Relig.,  no.  18;  The  CuUom  Bill,  in  Morm. 
Pamph.,  no.  6;  8,  F.  Alta,  Apr.  22, 1872;  Bulletin,  Jan.  18, 1870;  Nov.  9, 1878; 
Jan.  21, 1879;  Feb.  17, 23, 1882;  CaU,  Nov.  8, 1878;  ChronicU,  Feb.  3, 27, 1882; 
Petaluma  Argus,  Nov.  22, 1878;  Sac.  Bee,  Nov.  16,  1878;  StochUm  Indept,  Jan. 
21, 1878;  EU:o  Indept,  Nov.  15, 1878;  Eureka  Sentinel,  Nov.  17, 1878;  Oold  HUi 
News,  Nov.  8, 1878;  Reno  OazetU,  Nov.  21, 1878;  8.  L,  Contributor,  iiL  155-6; 
Des,  News,  1867,  Jan.  16;  1870,  Apr.  6;  1872,  May  22,  29;  Herald,  June  14, 
1879;  Telegraph,  Apr.  1, 1870;  Tribune,  1878,  Nov.  16,  23;  the  Reynolds  case, 
Froiseth's  Women,  401-12;  Utah  Pamph.,  PoUL,  no*  17,  20;  Review  o/Opm,, 
etc.,  in  Morm.  Pamph.,  no.  I;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Aug.  21,  1874;  CaU,  Dec.  22, 
1875;  Dec.  10, 1878;  Elko  Indna,  1878,  Oct  30,  Nov.  13;  1879,  Jan.  8;  Eureka 
Sentinel,  Aug.  6,  1879:  Oold  HiU  News,  Nov.  15, 1878;  Tuscarora  Ttmei-Rev., 
Nov.  21,  1878;  8.  L,  Contributor,  u.  154-7,  188-90;  Des.  News,  1874,  Oct.  28; 
1875,  Apr.  7;  1878,  Oct  9;  1879,  Jan.  15,  29.  Dec  3;  Herald,  July  19,  1879; 
the  Miles  case,  8.  F.  Bulletin,  May  7,  1879;  CaU,  Oct  31,  1878;  Sac.  Rec.- 
Union,  May  5,  7,  1879;  Elko  Indept,  June  5,  1879;  Virg.  City  Eve.  Chron.^ 
Oct.  30,  31,  Nov.  8,  1878;  S.  L.  Des.  News,  1878,  Nov.  6.  13;  1879,  May  7, 
14,  June  4;  Herald,  1878,  Oct.  27,  29,  Nov.  5;  1879,  Apr.  29, 30,  May  1-4, 6, 7. 

On  March  10,  1863,  the  president  of  the  church  was  arrested,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  the  charge  being  polygamy,  and  brought  under  the  act  of  July 
1,  1862;  the  accused  was  p.aced  under  bonds  in  the  sum  of  92,000  to  appear 
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Much  has  been  said  in  terms  of  reproach  against 
the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  the  Mormons,  or  as  it 
is  more  often  denominated,  their  exclusiveness  or  clan- 
nishness,  as  applied  to  their  social,  business,  and  re- 
ligious relations.  It  is  said  that  thej  hold  to  one 
another,  band  against  all  societies  and  interests  except 
their  own;  that  they  hold  all  the  i^icultural  lands, 
cooperate  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  vote  all 
one  way,  and  so  work  into  one  another's  hands  in 
every  way;  that  no  other  people  can  stand  up  in  com- 
petition with  them. 

attheneztsittbffof  theU.  S.  ot  f«r  the  3d  judic  disi.  On  Oct.  2,  1871,  he 
was  affain  arreated  on  an  indictment  of  the  arand  juiy,  found  under  the  stat- 
utee  of  Utah;  lee  C/Uih  Law$,  58»  sec  32,  which  prohibits  the  cohabitation  of 
persons  not  married  to  each  other.  On  Jan.  2,  1872,  Brigliam  was  for  the 
third  time  arrested,  the  accusation  on  this  occasion  being  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  one  Richard  Yatos  in  Echo  Cafion,  in  1857.  Tnere  being  no  goy- 
emment  jxdl,  and  the  prisoner  old  and  feeble,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his 
own  house  under  charge  of  the  U.  S.  marshal.  It  does  not  appear  that,  b» 
yond  the  annoyance  caused  by  restraint  of  liberty,  Brigham  suti'ered  in  conse> 
quence  of  either  of  these  charges.  For  details  of  the  arrests,  I  refer  to  Mil- 
Unmal  Star,  zzv.  273-4,  xzxiu.  696-700,  708-14, 728,  xxxiv.  68-60, 70-1, 120- 
3,  200^15;  8,  F.  AUa,  1871,  Oct.  3,  4,  8,  13,  28,  29,  Nov.  1,  22,  24,  1872, 
Apr.  26;  BuUeUn,  1871.  Oct  3,  9,  13,  26,  27,  30,  31,  Nov.  21,  28;  1872,  Jan. 
3,  8,  Apr.  26}  CaU,  1870,  Jan.  3;  1871,  Oct.  3,  5,  11,  17,  Nov.  22,  28;  1872, 
Apr.  26$  Excaniner,  1871,  Oct.  6,  9,  13,  17,  19,  25,  Nov.  2,  22,  28;  1872,  Jan. 
3,  Feb.  14;  Od.  JCra,  Nov.  12,  1871;  8ae.  Union,  1871,  Oct  6,  18;  8,  L,  Dt9. 
News,  1871,  Oct  11,  18,  Nov.  1,  8,  22;  1872,  May  1;  Tribune,  1872,  Feb.  1, 
Apr.  27;  (ftah  lieview,  1871,  Oct  12,  13,  20,  21,  Nov.  25,  27,  Dec.  1,  4;  1872, 
Jan.  16,  Feb.  10;  Carmm  StaU  IUg%».,  Oct  14, 1871;  Elko  Indepi,  Jan.  6, 1872; 
SUver  CUy  (Id.  J  Avalanehe,  Oct  7, 1871;  ParOamd  (Or.)  DeuUcKe  ZtU.,  Nov. 
4, 1871. 

On  Oct  28,  1871,  Thomas  Hawkins,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  havhig  been 
found  guilty  of  adultery  with  two  women,  under  a  territorial  statute  ap- 
proved by  Gov.  Young  on  Mae.  6, 1852,  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  impris- 
onment and  to  pay  $500  fine;  see  8.  F.  AUa,  Oct  4,  1871;  BuUeUn,  Nov.  3, 
1871;  Sao,  Union,  1871,  Oct  24, 30,  Nov.  1.  On  Mar.  6,  1879,  Dan.  H.  Wells 
was  imprisoned  for  two  days  and  fined  $100  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing 
to  testify  as  to  the  garments  worn  during  the  endowment  ceremonies.  Juo, 
Jnst.,  ziv.  n^l5i  AfeCUsUan,  QMm  Stale,  587-0.  In  1873,  Ann  £Uza 
Young,  known  as  Wife  No.  19,  began  suit  against  Brigham  for  divorce,  with 
alimony.  About  two  years  later  she  was  awitfded  $500  per  month,  which  deci- 
sion was  afterward  set  aside,  but  not,  Tullidse  says,  until  Briffham  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  contempt  of  court,  and  had  paid  two  months'  alimony  and  $4,000 
counsel  fees;  iee  Y<ntn(f^  W\fe  No.  19,  553-65;  TuUidge^a  Life  qf  roung,  431- 
3;  Helena  (Mont,)  Indept,  Nov.  25,  1875;  Virginia  Madisonian,  June  9,  1877; 
8,  F.  BfdUtm,  1873,  July  29, 31;  1875,  Feb.  26,  May  11;  1876,  Nov.  1,  8;  CaU, 
July  10,  1875;  Loa  Angeles  Star,  May  5,  1877;  Dayton  (Lyon  Co.)  Times, 
May  2,  1877;  Eureka  Sentinel,  Jan.  10,  1879;  Gold  hiU  News,  Apr.  28,  1877; 
8.  L  Des.  News,  Apr.  24,  1872:  Sept  2.  1874;  Mar.  3,  Nov.  3.  24,  1875;  Aug. 
2,  Nov.  8,  1876;  THbitne,  Nov.  16,  1875;  July  22,  1876;  Apr.  28,  1877. 

Herewith  I  give  a  table,  brou{|ht  down  to  include  1882,  compiled  from 
census  of  1880,  police  and  penitentiary  statistics,  and  report  of  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  Edmunds  bill,  comparing  the  distribution  of  criminals 
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Grant  it,  they  answer ;  is  it  a  crime  1  May  not  peo- 
pie  legally  labor  hard,  practise  frugality,  worship  God 
after  their  own  fashion,  and  vote  as  they  choose?  Is 
this  contrary  to  the  free  enlightenment  of  American 
institutions  t 

Of  what  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  afraid, 
with  their  fifty  millions  of  free,  intelligent,  progress* 
ive  men  and  women,  that  they  should  deem  it  their 
duty  to  be  seized  wiUi  such  a  savage  hate  toward  this 
handful  of  poor  and  despised  religionists?  In  the  evo* 
lutioQ  of  society  as  an  organism,  the  fittest  is  sure  to 
remain.  If  this  principle  be  true,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  let  the  Mormons  alone.  Their  evil  practices,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  enemies,  are  sure  in  due  time  to 
be  dissipated  by  the  ever-increasing  enlightenment  of 

between  Mormon  and  non-Mormoo.    Tba  Uble  Indodet  tbd  Monwa  iettlA- 
menti  in  Idaho.  -____ 

Murder,  manalanghter,  and  all  aaaolli  andattgeting  lila 41  M 

Bape 1  5 

Prostitntion 95 

Keeping  brothela 27 

Lewd  oondnct,  intuiting  women,  ezpoaing  peraon,  nuiaaaoe, 

obeoene  and  profane  language ••        4  47 

Foigery  and  counterfeiting 8 

Drunkenness*  eto lOS  604 

Violation  of  liquor  ordinanoe • 18 

Gambling 62 

Bobbery  and  burglary 4  08 

Diatmblng  the  peace S4  111 

Bigamy I 

Destroying  property 15  IW 

Arson 3 

Obtaining  property  under  false  pretenoea 25 

Opium-amoking,  etc «      ..  15 

Stealing  ndlroad  rides 10 

Vagrancy 147 

Violating  prison  rules 5 

206    1,578 

Confined  in  Utah  penitentiary • 6         ^ 

Confined  in  a  L.  CO.  jaU 14         07 

Confined  in  Oneida  oo.  jail 1         80 

Confined  in  Idaho  penitentbiy 6 

Confined  in  Bear  Lake  co.  jau •       . .  1 

The  proetitutea  enumerated  are  those  in  8.  L.  CSty  only;  to  these  it  will 
be  safe  to  add  as  many  more  living  in  the  outside  towns  and  mining  camps. 
In  1880,  the  population  of  Utah  was  143,0021  that  of  Oneida  eo.,  Idabo^  waa 
6,064,  and  there  were  3,235  souls  in  Bear  Lake  county.  About  7,000  women 
were  in  1885  living  in  polygamy  in  Utah.  See  Biekcurdt^  Crime  mi  Uiah^ 
M2^,  ] 
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civilization.    The  best  will  remain,  while  the  rest  wiU 
be  deetrpy^ 

As  a  remedy  against  the  Mormon  evil,  many  plans 
have  been  put  forth.  ''Send  an  army  and  wipe  them 
out,"  say  the  unthinking  masses.  An  army  was  sent 
once,  but  when  it  came  to  Utah  there  was  nothing  at 
hand  to  wipe  out.  But  should  an  army  go  and  find 
them  there^  it  would  hardly  be  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  140,000  men,  women,  and 
children  while  in  pursuit  of  their  daily  vocations. 
Education  has  been  urged.  This  means  is  already 
employed;  but  while  there  are  gentile  schools,  the 
Mormons  stiU  teach  Mormonism,  and  the  more  they 
educate,  the  stronger  and  more  widely  extended  be* 
comes  their  faith*  Senator  Hoar  suggested  seizing 
the  perpetual  emigration  fund,  but  this  appeared  too 
much  like  robbery.  Make  marriage  a  civu  compact, 
give  the  wife  the  right  of  dower,  and  so  make  her  less 
dependent  on  the  husband,  some  have  said.  Amend 
the  constitution,  prohibiting  polygamy,  others  have 
urged.  But  if  oongressional  enactment  fails,  what  can 
constitutional  amendment  do  ?  Admit  Utah  as  a  state, 
and  let  the  people  split  into  parties,  and  so  fight  out 
their  own  issues.  But  they  will  not  split  into  parties, 
is  the  reply.  If  they  were  like  other  people,  this  might 
be  the  result;  but  they  are  not  like  ouier  people.  For 
the  people  to  differ  from  their  chiefs  on  matters  of  gov- 
ernment, or  on  any  other  matters,  would  throw  them 
outside  the  category  of  Mormons.  Such  a  thin^  can- 
not be.  Their  government,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  is  a 
governmeint  of  uod;  their  chief  is  Gk>d'a  prophet  and 
vicegerent,  and  his  will  is  Qod's  will  ana  cannot  be 
questioned. 

By  the  Edmunds  act,  approved  March  22,  1882, 
congress  made  polygamy  punishable  by  disfranchise- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
with  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  years, 
the  children  to  be  deemed  illegitimate.     There  have 
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been  numerous  convictions  under  this  law,  bringing  se-» 
rious  injury  upon  individuals,  and  greatly  alarming 
the  entire  brotherhood.  Many  other  schemes  have 
been  urged.  Cut  up  the  territory  and  divide  it  among 
the  adjacent  states;  permit  the  wife  to  testify  against 
her  husband;  compel  marriages  to  be  registered;  throw 
in  more  gentile  population,  establishing  milliners'  shops 
for  the  women  and  whiskey-shops  for  the  men,  so  that 
the  full  force  of  civilization  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  A  proposed  remedy  is  for  congress  to  as- 
sume the  political  powers,  and  govern  the  country  b/ 
a  commission  of  nine  or  thirteen  members  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  which,  the  majority  being  always 
gentiles,  would  adopt  the  necessary  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory,  instead  of  congress  or  a  legis- 
lature. Executive  ana  judicial  affairs  would  go  on  in 
the  usual  way;  and  as  for  the  municipal,  the  commis^ 
sion  as  a  legislature  could  make  such  regulations  as 
they  pleased,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  mayors 
by  the  governor  if  necessary.  In  such  an  event  there 
would  not  be  held  any  elections  of  any  kind.  A  board 
of  five  commissioners  was  appointed  under  act  of  con- 
gress of  March  22,  1882,  but  nothing  extraordinary 
came  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
an  intelligent  and  well-balanced  mind,  free  from  the 
bias  of  religion,  and  regarding  the  well-being  and  re- 
finement of  the  race  as  most  greatly  to  be  desired, 
cannot  look  upon  polygamy  as  conducive  to  the  high- 
est culture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  as  truthfully 
be  said  that  coercion  is  not  consistent  with  the  high- 
est type  of  morality,  and  that  a  social  despotism,  in 
the  name  of  freedom  and  pure  republicanism,  can 
become  the  severest  of  tyrannies. 
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Labob  nr  Caxada^Ik  Grsat  BuTAnr^MnsiONABiBsiN  Eubopb— And 
IN  Qthsr  Pabts  or  the  Wobld->Thb  Pbbpbtual  Emiobation  Fuki>— 
A  Obkbral  Eputlb  or  thb  Twblvb— Fbom  Livbbpool  to  Salt  Lakb 
CiTT  roB  FiFiT  D0LLAB8— Em lOBANT  Ships— Refobt  or  a  Litbbfool 
Managkb— Thb  Passagb  to  New  Oblbaks — Ovbblakd  Tbatel — 
CLA88B8  or  Emigbant8--Obobob  A.  Smith's  Compakies  at  South  Pass 
~Thb  Hand-cabt  Emiobatiov— Biogbaphigal. 

Op  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  latter-day 
saints  gathered  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1852,  less  than  one  third  came 
from  NauvoO;  nearly  seven  thousand  proselytes  had 
arrived  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  re- 
mainder consisted  principally  of  converts  made  in  the 
United  States.*    As  to  the  number  of  those  who 

^  The  pioneer  band  indnded,  as  we  have  seen,  143  members.  Ptoley  Pratt's 
oomnanies,  which  arrived  in  Sept.  1847,  mustered  1,640.  In  August  1848  the 
inhabitants  at  Salt  Lake  City  were  estimated  at  nearly  1,800,  and  there  were 
at  this  date  no  other  settlements  with  any  considerable  popnlation.  The 
emigrants  from  Winter  Quarters  during  the  autumn  of  this  year  numbered 
2,39:),  and  in  1849, 1,400.  Smaller  bands  arrived  from  time  to  time,  but  with 
the  close  of  the  latter  year  the  mmration  from  Kauvoo  practically  came  to  an 
end.  The  number  of  Mormons  from  Nauvoo  gatherea  in  the  valley  at  thui 
date  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  not  more  thui  8,000,  for  there  were  still 
large  numbers  scattered  throughout  the  western  states.  Aooordinff  to  the 
statistics  of  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  in  LMbrw9  Bauie 
from  Liverpool^  14-15, 2,877  proselytes  left  the  United  Kingdom  between  1846 
and  1 849.  This  would  make  a  total  of  1 0,877.  As  the  reikler  will  remember, 
the  entire  population  is  stated  at  11,380  in  the  U,  8.  Census  Bej4  of  1850. 
Add  to  this  number  3,714  emigrants  who  arrived  from  Great  Britain  and 
Europe  between  1850  and  1852,  as  reported  in  Linforth*s  tables,  we  have  a 
.total  of  15,094.  The  remainder  were  not  all  converts  from  the  U.  S.,  for 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  were  not  Mormons,  probably 
fiOOinalL 
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had  been  baptized  into  the  faith  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  were  waiting  for  means  or  opportunity  to 
emigrate,  there  are  no  reliable  data;  but  they  proba- 
bly amounted  to  not  less  than  150,000,  and  possibly 
to  a  larger  number. 

Thus  within  little  more  than  twenty  years  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  samts  had  in- 
creased from  a  handful  to  an  army.  And  theirs  was  a 
new  religion,  a  new  revelation,  not  an  ancient  faith ; 
they  chose  for  their  proselytizing  efforts  civilized 
rather  than  savage  fietds.  In  their  missionary  ad- 
ventures no  sect  v/as  ever  more  devoted,  more  self- 
sac^ficing,  or  more  successfuL  The  catholic  friars 
in  their  new-world  e:itcursion8  were  not  more  indif- 
ferent to  life,  wealth,  health,  and  comfort,  not  more 
indifferent  to  scorn  and  insult,  not  more  filled  with 
h^h  courage  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  than  were  tlie 
Mormon  elaers  in  their  old-wm*Id  ent^^j^rises.  In  all 
their  movements  they  were  circumspect,  moderate, 
studying  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  several  nations  in 
which  they  labored,  and  carefirl  about  running  un- 
necessarily counter  to  their  prejudioes. 

On  reaching  the  scene  of  his  labors,  the  missionary 
earned  his  daily  bread  by  some  trade  or  handicraft, 
not  even  refusing  domestic  service,  in  order  to  provide 
for  his  wants,  and  meanwhile  studying  the  language 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  Many  were  cast 
into  dungeons,  where  they  were  forced  to  live  on 
bread  ana  water;  many  travelled  on  foot  firom  district 
to  district,  with  no  other  food  than  the  roots  which 
they  dug  near  the  wayside;  many  journeyed  under 
the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  the  water  trickling  from 
the  rocks  and  the  berries  hanging  from  the  bushes 
forming  at  times  their  only  sustenance.' 

The  term  of  their  labors  had  no  certain  limit,  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  will  of  the  first  presidency. 
For  the  more  distant  missions  it  was  sieldom  less  than 
two  years  or  more  than  six.     They  must  remain  at 

*Hemy,  J  our.  to  O.  S,  L.  City^  ii.  199. 
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their  post  tmtil  ordered  home;  and  when  recalled,  they 
were  often  forced  to  earn  by  their  own  labor  the 
means  of  crossing  seas  and  deserts.  Restored  at 
length  to  their  families,  they  were  ready  to  set  forth 
at  a  day's  notice  to  new  fields  of  labor;  and  for  all 
this  self-dental  they  sought  no  earthly  reward,  es- 
teemii^  it  as  their  greatest  privilege  thus  to  give 
proof  OT  their  unfailing  devotion  to  the  church. 

One  of  the  first  Mormon  missions  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  sent  forth  in  October  1830,  in  which 
year,  as  will  be  remembered,  it  was  ordered  that 
Irratt,  Cowdery,  Whitmer,  and  Peterson  should  go 
and  preach  tiie  gospel  to  the  Lamanitea  During 
their  progress  they  labored  for  a  season  among  the 
Wyandots  in  western  Ohio.  Thence  they  journeyed 
to  Cincinnati,  but  meeting  there  with  little  success, 
proceeded  to  St  Louis,  preaching  at  several  points 
on  their  way  to  large  congregations.  Starting  forth 
westward  early  in  the  spring,  they  travelled  for 
300  miles  through  the  mow,  sometunes  knee-deep, 
their  food  being  com  bread  and  raw  frozen  pork. 
After  a  journey  of  1,500  miles,  occupying  about  four 
months,  they  reached  Independence,  having  preached 
the  j^ospel  to  thousands  of  the  gentiles,  baptizing  and 
oonfimingr  many  hundreds,  and  establishing  several 
churches.* 

*  The  Ay$Mograpkifqf  Parley  Parker  PrtM^  (meqfOe  Twehfe  Awmdu  qf 
Oe  Okwreh  qf  Jtam  CkrUt  qfLatter-doff  Saints,  embracing  hk  L\fe,  inmstnf, 
and  TtomUj  wUh  ExtrocU^  tn  Prom  and  Verte^frcm  hi$  MUoeUcmeous  WHl" 
ings.  Edited  by  hU  earn  Parley  P.  PraU,  New  York,  1874^  ii  one  of  the  moet 
TiuiiAble  worke  extant  on  the  labject  of  Mormon  miasionB.  The  anthor  re- 
lates in  nmj^Ie  phraee  the  hardahiM.  pereecations,  and  adrentoree  wbioh  he 
and  other  mieeiunaries  enooontered  in  Toriona  parta  of  the  United  States,  and 
though  probably  he  makes  the  most  of  them,  there  can  be  little  doobt  that  so 
far  his  narrative  is  in  the  main  reliable.  Chosen  a  member  of  the  first  (quo- 
rum in  1835,  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Joseph  and  Hymm  Smith, 
Briffham  Toong,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  others  of  thecSiareh  dignitaries,  and 
as  the  editor  remarks,  *lAa  history,  therefore,  was  so  intsrwoTen  with  that  of 
the  chorch,  that  many  of  the  most  interesting  sketches  of  ohm^h  history  will 
be  foulid  therein.'  In  the  aatobiography,  which  covers  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  from  his  early  boyhood  to  his  betrayal  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  of 
which  more  hereafter,  u  an  account  of  his  life  and  trsTels,  his  missiunarv 
labors,  and  the  labors  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated,  together  with 
some  of  his  miscellaneous  writings  in  prose  and  verse.  Other  works  of  this 
author  are:  An  Appeal  to  the  InJiabltauti  of  the  State  qf  New  York,  a  pamphlet 
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For  twenty-five  years  Parley  labored  at  intervals 
as  a  missionary  in  various  parts  of  the  Union/  and 
in  1845  was  appointed  president  of  the  churches  in 
New  England  and  the  middle  states.     During  his 

of  six  pages  oaUing  for  help  and  deliTerance  from  the  peraecatioiis  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  partioiilarly  from  their  enemies  in  Missoari;  liuer 
to  Queen  Victoria  is  a  dissertation  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  faith, 
dated  Manchester,  May  22, 1841 .  The  Founiain  of  Knowledge  is  a  short  essay 
on  the  scriptares.  ImmortatUy  and  Eternal  L\fe  qfihiR  MateruU  Body  is  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  proposition  as  named.  Intelligence  and  Affection  comprises 
a  few  )iages  on  these  qualities  in  man,  more  purticolarly  in  regard  to  their 
immortality.  The  above  five  pamphlets,  besides  being  published  separately, 
were  issued  as  one  pamphlet  at  Nauvoo.  The  third  son  of  Jared  ana  Charity 
Pratt,  Parley,  was  t)om  at  Burlingtoo,  Otsego  oo.,  N.  Y.,  his  ancestors  being 
among  the  earliest  settlers  at  Hamord,  Conn.,  in  1839,  and  probably  among 
the  purty  that  accompanied  Thomas  Hooker  from  Newtown,  now  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1836.  Of  his  conversion  to  Mormonism  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
of  the  leading  incidents  in  his  life  and  the  manner  of  his  death  mention  is 
made  elsewhere.  One  of  those  who  set  forth  from  Nauvoo  in  Feb.  1846,  he  was 
sent  from  Winter  Quarters,  as  will  be  remembered,  during  the  same  year, 
on  a  mission  to  England.  But  for  this  circumstance  bis  Autobiography  would 
probably  have  included  a  complete  and  reliable  account  of  the  great  Mormon 
exodus,  and  one  that  would  have  been  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  records 
of  the  latter-day  saints.  Parley  was  a  man  of  many  miracles  and  visions. 
In  fact,  with  him  all  was  miraculous;  the  voice  of  nature  was  the  voice  of  Ood, 
and  in  one  current  ran  revelation  and  huoian  happenings.  He  was  miracu- 
lously directed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  book  of  Mormon  and  Joseph  Smith. 
Myriads  of  false  spirits  were  rebuked  by  him  and  driven  back  into  the  dark- 
ness. Duriuff  an  ulness  he  had  a  dream.  '  I  thought  I  saw  myself  dressed 
in  a  clean  and  beautiful  linen  robe,  white  as  snow,'  on  which  was  written  the 
words  '  holy  prophet'  and  'new  Jerusalem.'  At  the  elder's  conference  in 
Missouri,  February  1832,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  as  he  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  liis  illness.  At  the  close  of  it,  he  says, '  I  requested  the  elders 
to  lay  their  hands  on  me  and  pray.  They  did  so.  I  was  instantly  healed.' 
Again,  when  detained  by  a  severe  fever,  he  whispered  to  Brother  Murdock  to 
lay  hands  on  him  unobserved  while  giving  him  water.  'I  dnuik  of  it,'  he 
says,  *  bounded  on  my  feet,  dressed  myself,  put  on  my  shoes  and  hat,  and  told 
him  I  was  ready  to  start '  Still  travelling  with  Murdock,  he  was  again  taken 
ill,  and  a^ain  miraculously  cured.  While  engaged  in  fencing  and  plou^^iing 
six  acres  for  wheat,  he  heard  a  voice  at  night  saying,  *  Parley,  Parley  I  'I  an- 
swered, '  Here  am  L'  Said  the  voice,  '  Cease  splittiiig  rails,  for  the  Lord  hath 
prepared  you  for  a  greater  work. '  He  dreamedone  nu;ht,  durins  the  troubles 
in  Missouri,  of  an  attack  by  enemies  at  a  distance,  ancTleamed  afterward  that 
the  vision  was  true.  About  to  set  out  from  Kirtland  on  a  mission  to  Canada 
in  April  1836,  being  in  debt  and  deeply  depressed,  his  wife  sick  and  childless, 
Heber  C.  Kimball  and  other  elders,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  en- 


tered his  house  late  one  night  and  said:  '  Brother  Parley,  thv  wife  shall  be 
healed  from  this  hour,  and  shall  bear  a  son,  and  his  name  shall  be  P^ley,  and 
he  shall  be  a  chosen  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  to  inherit  the  priest- 
hood, and  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  his  father.'  Instances  might  be  multiplied. 
Scores  of  sick  women  and  children  in  obedience  to  the  command,  '  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christy  be  thou  made  whole,'  arose  and  walked. 

*  In  1831  among  the  DeUiwares;  in  1832  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri;  in  1833,  after  the  exodus  from  Independence,  in  New 
York;  in  1835  in  New  England,  N.  Y.,  and  Penn.;  in  1837  and  1845  in  N.  Y. 
city,  where  in  the  latter  year  he  commenced  the  publication  of  7%e  Prophet; 
and  in  1856  in  St  Louis,  PhiL,  N.  Y.,  and  elMwhere.  Autobioa,^  Dassim. 
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career  he  ma^le  several  thousand  proselytes,  and  where- 
soever he  set  foot,  seldom  failed  of  success. 

''Of  all  the  places  in  which  the  English  language  is 
spoken/'  writes  Parley  in  1838,  "I  find  the  city  of 
New  York  to  be  the  most  difficult  as  to  access  to  the 
minds  or  attention  of  the  people.  From  July  to 
January  we  preached,  advertised,  printed,  published,'^ 
testifiea,  visited,  talked,  prayed,  and  wept  in  vain." 
Elijah  Fordham  was  with  him,  and  for  several  weeks 
only  six  proselytes  were  made,  of  whom  two  or  three 
sometimes  met  in  a  small  upper  room  in  an  obscure 
street. 

Sorely  discouraged,  the  two  elders  invited  their 
converts  to  a  last  prayer-meeting,  intending  to  set 
forth  for  New  Orleans.  Each  prayed  in  turn,  when 
suddenly  the  room  was  filled  with  the  holy  spirit,  and 
all  began  to  prophesy  and  speak  in  tonguea  ''They 
should  tarry  in  the  city  and  go  not  thence  as  yet; 
for  the  Lord  had  many  people  in  that  city,  and  he 
had  now  come  by  the  power  of  his  holy  spirit  to 
gather  them  into  his  fold.'' 

Among  the  converts  was  a  chairmaker,  named 
David  Rogers,  who  now  fitted  up  a  large  chamber  at 
his  own  expense  and  invited  the  elders  to  preach. 
The  room  was  crowded  at  the  first  meeting,  and  soon 
afterward  the  elders  were  ministering  at  fifteen  dif- 
ferent places  throughout  the  city,  all  of  which  were 
crowded,  sometimes  preaching  twice  a  day  almost 
every  day  in  the  weeK,  besides  visiting  from  house  to 
house.* 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  labors  of 
Brigham  Toung  and  other  missionaries  in  various 

* '  My  firrt  prodiiotioii  In  thftt  dty  was  a  book  of  npinurdi  of  two  bun* 
dnd  piaffes,  entitled  tbe  Voice  qf  Warning.  Tbe  first  edition  of  this  work 
oonaittea  of  four  tbooaand  copies;  it  bss  since  been  published  and  repub- 
lished in  America  and  Europe  till  some  iorty  or  fifty  thousand  copies  hare 
not  been  sufficient  to  supplv  the  denumd.'  Id,,  184. 

*  Branches  of  tha  church  were  formed  during  1838  at  Sing  Sing  and  in 
New  Jersev»  also  at  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere  on  Long  Island.  Id,,  188.  In 
the  8,  L.  Iferald,  June  16»  1877i  is  a  sketch  of  the  Mormon  mission  in  New 
York  at  that  date. 
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?>arts  of  the  United  States.  To  relate  them  in  detail 
or  each  sncceeding  year  would  more  than  occupy 
the  space  alotted  to  this  volume,  and  for  further  par- 
ticulars I  refer  the  reader  to  the  note  subjoined/    It 

^In  Jan.  1838.  B.  Winohetter  left  Ohio  on  a  miirioiiaiytoiir,  dnrinnrhkh 
he  preached  in  lid,  Penn.,  aad  N.  J.  At  this  time  Oraon  Pratt  waa  in  New 
York  city,  and  L.  Baniea  and  H.  Sityeni  in  the  atatea  of  N.  Y.  and  Penn. 
7'imes  and  8€a$on»,  L  9-11.  About  April  1, 1839,  Jna  D.  Lee  and  Levi  Stew- 
art started  on  foot  from  Vandalia,  UL,  and,  preiiching  aa  they  went,  pawed 
through  aeveral  towna  in  0.,  retommg  to  their  atarting-point  in  October. 
During  thii  journey  thev  depended  entirely  on  donationa  for  aubeistenoe.  Xee'« 
MormoniBtn, 97-108.  Diiringl839, Lorenzo Bnnea, H.  Sayera, B.  D.  WooDy, 
Eflisha  H.  Bayia,  J.  Huston,  Heniy  Dean,  Benjamin  Winoheeter,  Jaa  Blaka- 
lee,  and  Saml  Jamea  preached  in  0.,  Va,  Del,  Penn.,  N.  J.,  and  N.  Y.;  A. 
Petty,  G.  H.  Brandon,  J.  D.  Hunter,  Benjamin  Clapp,  Jeremiah  Macklcnr, 
Jno.  B.  Pw>  Mid  Duiiel  and  Norman  B.  Shearer,  in  Mo.,  Tenn.,  and  DL; 
Almon  Babbitt,  Jacob  K.  Chapman,  and  Oraon  Hyde,  in  Lid.;  Stephen  Ptoat, 
Julian  Moees,  and  M.  Siriine,  in  Mich.;  Nathan  Hcdmea,  in  Maaa.;  and  Ly- 
aander  M.  Davii,  hi  S.  0.  Ttmes  and  Seamma,  i.  25-9,  89-40,  59-63,  71-4. 
Francis  G.  Bishop  writes,  under  date  Feb.  4,  1840,  that  since  1832,  when  he 
joined  the  ohmrch,  be  hM  preached  in  fourteen  atatea,  spending  two  yeara  in 
Va  and  N.  C.  Joe.  Smith,  jr,  made  a  visit  of  inspection  through  the  middk 
states  at  thia  time  and  preaided  at  several  assemblies.  Edward  M.  Webb 
and  othera  preached  in  HL  and  Jm;  Duncan  MeArthur  and  others,  in  Me  and 
N.  H.;  Orson  Hvde,  in  Philadelphia  and  N.  J.;  and  Geo.  J.  Adams,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  Brooklyn.  Id.,  i  77-60,  87-«,  108-K)^  11^23,  ii 
204-5,  220-1 ;  MiUennkU  Star,  L  274-^  Li  1840-1,  Elder  Snyder  and  others 
established  a  church,  baptizing  about  100^  in  Laporte,  Lid.;  &ichard$*  Bem,^ 
MS.,  8-9;  and  in  northern  Lid.,  Ohio,  P^nn.,  and  N.  Y.  aome  oonyerls  were 
made,  id.,  Narr,,  MS.,  11-12,  16-18,  20-1.  At  a  conference  held  at  PhiL 
Oct.  17,  1840,  reports  were  received  from  various  churches  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J., 
and  Penn.,  showinga  memberafaip  of  89d  (details  given).  Li  1840-1,  B^ 
G.  Elsworth,  Chaa  Thompson,  and  Isaac  C.  Haij^t  werejpreaching  in  N.  Y.; 
Erastus  Snow,  in  Penn.  and  R.  L;  Joe.  Ball,  Phineas  Bidiards,  and  Saml 
Bent,  in  Mass.  and  Conn.;  Zadock  Farkar  and  P.  Brown,  in  Vt;  Norwell  M. 
Head,  Danl  Tvler,  and  others,  in  Tenn.  and  Miss.;  K  Luddington and  others, 
in  N.  0.;  A.  J.  Lumereaux,  in  Ohio;  and  J.  M.  Adams,  Amiua  Lyman,  and 
W.  O.  Olark,  in  lU.  Tknm  and  Seaniu,  ii.  215-17,  219^21,  253-4,  339-40, 
848-50,  384-6,  399-402,  415-16,  451-2,  468,  515-16.  Li  1841-3,  Eraatua 
Snow  and  others  were  in  ^foss. ;  Joidiua  €(rant,  in  Va  and  N.  0. ;  Jacob  Oatea, 
in  Lid.;  Jas  Blakeelee,  in  N.  Y.;  and  A.  Young  and  Saml  B.  Frost, in  Tenn. 
Id,,  ilL  602-6,  620,  696-7,  792-8,  820-1.  Inl842-3,  A.  L.  Lamareanx  waa 
preaching  in  Ind.;  E.  M.  Webb,  M.  Serrine,  and  aeveral  others,  in  Blioh.; 
Edwin  D.  WooUey  and  L.  A.  Shirtliff,  in  M^kss.;  Wesley  Wandell,  in  Conn.; 
F.  M.  Edwards,  in  Tenn.;  and  E.  H.  Einnamon  and  0.  White,  in  Ky.  /d., 
iv.  89,  166-7,  194-5,  226-7,  280-1,  300,  302,  364,  v.  508.  Li  1843-4,  G.  J. 
Adams  was  preaching  in  Penn. ;  Benj.  Brown  and  Jesse  W.  Crosby,  in  N.  Y. ; 
Alfred  Hall  and  S.  Braman,  in  Ind.;  Beni.  L.  Cbu>p,  W.  Huitt,  S.  Gaily, 
and  H.  W.  Church,  in  Miss.;  Danl  Botsford,  Jea.  Cocm,  Levi  Stewart,  and 
W.  0.  Clark  Jn  III.;  W.  0.  dark,  in  Iowa;  B.  H.  Kinnamon,  in  Va  and  N. 
C;  and  P.  Haws  and  John  Brown,  in  Alabama,  /if.,  v.  387-8,  444,  460-1, 
46a-9,  484-5,  507-8,  520-2,  702-3.  In  the  Frontier  Chardian,  July  25  and 
Oct.  17,  1851,  also  in  the  Deaertt  I^ew$,  Deo.  IS,  1851,  afe  farther  reports 
from  missionaries  in  various  parta  of  the  U.  S.  Between  the  date  of  Joeeph 
Smith's  assassination  and  the  settlement  of  the  saints  in  the  valley  of  tM 
Great  Salt  Lake,  missionary  work  waa  partially  suspended.  For  fortiier 
missionary  work  in  New  York,  see  8.  L.  Ijeraldf  June  16,  1877;  8,  F.  AUa, 
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remains  only  to  add  that,  throughout  the  Union,  the 
Mormons  were  less  successM  in  making  proselytes 
than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe. 

In  the  year  1833,  Orson  Pratt  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  southern  Canada,  and  ^  about  the  same  date 
Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon  organized  a  church 
near  Hamilton,  In  1836,  Parley  Fratt,  brother  to 
Orson,  being  then  one  of '  the  twelve,  was  sent  to 
Upper  Canada^  to  preach  and  establish  a  church;  and 
from  this  ministry^  it  was  foretold  that  the  gospel 
should  spread  into  JEngland.  With  him  went  Brother 
Nickerson,  who  parted  company  at  Hamilton*  Left 
alone,  knowing  no  one,  having  no  money,  what  should 
he  do?  His  destination  was  Toronto;  fare  by  steamer 
two  dollars;  it  would  be  a  tedious  journey  on  foot 
He  entered  his  closet  and  prayed  to  the  Lord,  then 
stepped  out  upon  the  street  and  began  chatting  with 
the  people.  Presently  he  was  accosted  by  a  stinger 
who  asked  his  name,  and  whither  he  was  going,  and 
if  he  did  not  want  money.  Parley  answer^,  explain- 
ing his  position,  whereupon  the  stranger  save  him 
ten  dollars,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  John  Tay- 
lor, a  merchant  of  Toronto,  where  he  arrived  the 
same  day.     He  was  kindly  received  by  Mr  and  Mrs 

KoY.  6, 1869;  in  Boston,  8.  F,  BvUetin.  Aug.  16, 1870;  in  Waihington,  Du- 
eret  New,  Apr.  80,  1853;  in  F^  8.  F  Bulletin,  Jnly  22,  1881;  in  Va,  Juvt- 
niU  Inttrueiw,  xv.  128-8;  in  N.  C,  Id.,  xv.  21-2;  in  Geonpa,  S.  F,  BuUetm, 
Aug.  12, 1881;  in  Tex.,  Millennial  Star,  xzxviiL  688-9;  in  ^e  sonthern  statot 
generally,  JwenUe  Instructor,  xv.  63;  in  Iowa,  MiUenniai  Star,  xxxviii.  381; 
XXMfrfl  News,  Ang.  8, 1877;  in  Ark.,  Millennial  Star,  xxxriii  380-1;  in  Col., 
S.  F.  Bull,  NovTll,  1864;  in  At.,  8,  F  Bulletin,  Apr.  12,  1873;  8,  F  CaU, 
July  14, 1873;  PreseoU  Miner,  Aug.  9,  1873;  Millennial  8tar,  xxxWii  170-1; 
in  Gal.,  8.  F.  Herald,  June  26, 1854,  Feb.  9,  June  4, 1855;  in  Or.,  8.  F  Alto, 
Jan.  21,  1858;  8ae,  Union,  Au^.  12,  1857.  In  18$2  there  were  about  110 
MormoQ  miasionariea  in  the  United  States.  Contributor,  iii  128. 

'Preaching  in  Potten,  Canada,  north  of  Vermont,  the  first  sennon,  so  hr 
as  ia  known,  tnat  was  ever  deliyex^d  in  the  British  dominions.  Utah  Pioneer$, 
SSd  Ann.,  26. 

*  After  retiring  to  rest  on  a  certain  ereninff  in  April  1835  he  was  aroused 
byHeber  C.  Kimball,  who,  being  filled  wim  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  said: 
'  Thou  shalt  go  to  Upper  Cbnada,  even  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  capitaL 
and  there  thou  shalt  nnd  a  people  prepared  for  the  fulness  of  the  ffOspeC  and 
they  shall  TOoeive  thee.' /Vatt'«  .itUodio^.,  141-2. 
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Taylor,  but  they  could  give  him  no  direct  encourage- 
ment; he  took  tea  with  them,  and  then  sought  lodg- 
ings at  a  public  house.  In  the  morning  he  visited 
the  clergymen  of  the  place,  none  of  whom  would 
open  to  him  their  dwellings  or  places  of  worship. 
Then  he  applied  to  the  sheriff  for  the  use  of  the 
court-house,  then  to  the  authorities  for  a  public  room 
in  the  market-place,  and  with  no  better  result  The 
prospect  was  clark,  considering  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning this  mission.  Again  and  agam  he  tried  with 
no  better  success.  His  resources  were  exhausted; 
he  could  do  nothing  more;  he  must  depart. 

He  retired  to  a  grove  just  outside  the  town  and 
prayed.  His  heart  was  very  heavy.  He  returned 
to  the  house  of  John  Taylor,  where  he  had  left  his 
handful  of  baggage,  and  bade  his  friends  farewell. 
Mr  Taylor  was  touched  with  pity,  and  held  him  for 
a  moment  in  conversation,  during  which  a  Mrs  Wal- 
ton entered  and  began  talking  in  an  adjoining  room 
with  Mrs  Taylor,  who  spoke  of  Parley's  failure,  say- 
ing: ''He  may  be  a  man  of  God,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
have  him  deparf  The  visitor  was  at  once  deeply 
interested.  "Indeed,"  she  said,  "I  feel  that  it  is  so, 
and  that  I  was  directed  hither  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord.  I  am  a  widow;  but  I  have  a  spare  room  and 
bed,  and  food  in  plenty.  My  son  will  come  and  guide 
him  to  my  house,  which  shall  be  his  home;  and  there 
are  two  large  rooms  to  preach  in."  Parley  gladly 
accepted  the  offer.  His  labors  were  thenceforth  at- 
tended with  success.  Mrs  Walton  soon  received  bap- 
tism; a  friend  of  hers,  a  poor  widow,  was  miraculously 
cured  of  blindness,  and  many  in  consequence  believed. 

There  was  a  Mr  Patrick,  a  wealthy  and  influential 
man,  whose  custom  it  was  every  sabbath  to  hold  in 
his  house  a  meeting,  wherein  were  discussed  questions 
concerning  salvation,  without  regard  to  doctrine  or 
dogma.  Soth  John  Taylor  and  Mrs  Walton  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  these  meetings,  the  former  fre- 
quently taking  a  part  in  the  discussions.     On  one  oc- 
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casion  Parley  attended,  and  was  invited  to  speak,  but 
declined,  preferring  to  give  a  special  call,  which  he 
did.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  rooms  were  filled; 
at  the  close  of  a  powerful  discourse  another  meeting 
was  called  for,  and  then  another.  Taylor  became 
more  and  more  interested;  he  once  accompanied  Far- 
ley into  the  country  where  he  had  promised  to 
preach;  at  length,  with  Mrs  Taylor,  he  was  baptized. 
Thus  was  a  shining  light  brought  into  the  church,  a 
branch  of  which  was  now  estabUshed  in  Toronto,  and 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  mission  work  in  Great  Brit- 
ain.*^ 

During  the  year  1837,  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Orson 
Hyde,  of  the  quorum  of  the  twelve,  accompanied  by 
Willard  Richanis,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  a  mission 
to  England,  the  members  of  which  were  drawn  from 
elders  of  the  church  in  Canada,  and  several  of  whom 
were  English,  or  had  friends  in  England.  The  elders 
chosen  were  Joseph  Fielding,  Isaac  Russell,  John 
Groodson,  and  John  Snider.^^  Taking  ship  for  Liver- 
pool, where  they  arrived  on  the  20th  of  July,"  apos- 
tles Kimball,  Hyde,  and  Willard  Richards  landed 
without  the  means  of  paying  for  their  first  night's 
lodging;  but  the  remainder  of  the  party  furnishing  the 
funds,  all  secured  apartments  in  the  same  dwelling, 
and  two  days  later  took  coach  for  Freston.  Here  at 
Vauxhall  Chapel,  then  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  James 
Fielding,  brother  to  Elder  Fielding,  the  doctrines  of 
Mormonism  were  first  proclaimed  in  Great  Britain, 
Kimball  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  teachings  of  the  book  of  Mormon. 

'*  After  miniflterinff  at  Toronto  and  its  neighborhood  for  about  two  months, 
the  apoetle  annonnoea  that  he  most  return  to  Kirtland,  and,  as  he  relates,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  several  hundred  doUars  were  pkoed  in  his  hands, 
though  he  had  asked  no  one  for  money,  and  none  knew  that  the  main  reason 
for  returning  was  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Parley  again 
visited  Toronto  in  April  18^,  and  laborea  there  until  spring  of  the  following 
year,  /c^.,166.  In  1841,  elders  Morrison  and  Bates  were  preaching  near  Kings- 
ton. Titnu  and  Seasons^  ii.  415.  About  two  years  later,  Ben.  Brown  and 
Jesse  W.  Crosby  preached  in  Montreal  and  Quebec.  M,  vi.  766-7. 

>^  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann.,  26;  FraU^s  Autobtog.,  183;  Timu  and  Seaaons^ 
iiL879. 

^  On  board  the  Oorridk 
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The  work  prospered,  and  within  a  few  months  about 
1,500  converts  were  made,"  not  only  at  Preston,  but 
also  at  Manchester,  Leeds^  Birmingham,  and  as  we 
shall  see  later,  in  Glasgow  and  in  the  south  of  Wales. 
In  April  1840,  when  was  held,  at  Preston,  the  first 
councd  of  the  twelve  in  a  foreign  land,  Brigham 
Young,  who  arrived  in  England  during  this  year,^*  be- 
ing elected  their  president,  the  church  claimed  in  the 
British  Islands  nearly  2,000  proselytes,^  in  April  1841 
more  than  6,000,"  and  at  ike  close  of  1852  more  than 
82,000.  Aocordmg  to  a  statistical  report  of  the  church 
throughout  the  iJnited  Kingdom  for  the  half-year 
ending  December  81, 1852,  there  were  at  that  date  742 
branches^  17  of  the  quorum  of  seventies,  10  high-priests, 
1,913  priests,  2,752  elders,  1,446  teachers,  and  856 

^Smith^  Bi9e,  Progrw,  and  TraveU^  dO^l.  In  TMBidgj^t  Women,  246,  it 
it  stated  that  2,000  were  baptued  within  eiffbt  months.  Thii  is  profaablv  ex- 
ageerated.  The  first  cooTerts,  nine  in  nmnber,  were  baptized  in  the  Bibbley 
Jolv  30,  1837.    Names  nvea  in  I<L,  241. 

^*  On  board  ihePatnck  Henry,  together  with  Parley  and  Orson  Pratt,  Geo. 
A.  Smith,  Heber  0.  Kimball,  and  Reuben  Hedloek.  Brigham  left  his  home 
in  Montrose  on  Sept.  14,  1839.  Being  in  feeble  health,  he  was  carried  to  the 
house  of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  where  he  remained  until  the  18th,  when  they  set 
forth  together.  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Yonnjy;  was  left  with  an  infant  only  ten  days 
old,  and  the  yonnoest  child  of  Mrs  Kimball,  who  was  then  sick  with  chiUs 
and  fever,  was  only  three  weeks  old.  Heber,  who  was  also  suffering  from 
ague,  relates  that  when  he  took  leave  of  his  family,  it  seemed  as  if  his  very 
heart  would  melt  within  him.  '  This  is  pretty  tough,  is  it  not?*  he  remarked 
to  Brigham.  '  Let  us  rise  up  and  give  them  a  cheer. '  Thev  aroae,  and  swing- 
ing their  hats,  cried,  'Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  for  Israel!'^  NeitlMr  were  m 
condition  to  travel,  and  both  were  almost  penniless.  Arriving  at  Kirtland, 
which  place  they  visited  on  their  way,  Brigham  had  one  New  York  shilling 
left,  and  Heber  claims  that  meanwmle  the  neoeasary  funds  had  been  sup- 
pli^  by  some  heavenly  messen^.  The  vessel  sailed  on  the  19th  of  March, 
and  reached  Liverpool  on  the  6Ui  of  April,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  church.  Briffham  left  the  ship  in  oompanv  with  Heber  and 
Parley,  and  when  he  landed  shouted  with  a  loud  voic^  *  Uosanna! '  On  the 
next  day  they  went  to  Preston  1^  raiL  Hitt,  B.  Young,  MS. ;  Toung'i  Jour,,  in 
MUlenrUal  Star,  xxv.  711-12;  Timee  and  Sea»ons,  ii.  223;  WkUniey'9  Womnn't 
Exper.,  MS.  A  parting  hymn,  composed  by  Parley  a  few  days  before  the 
vessel  sailed,  will  be  found  in  PraU^s  Autobiog,,  332,  and  IHmea  and  8ea9on%, 
L  111.  OnDec.  8, 1839,  elders  Hiram  Clark,  Alex.  Wright,  and  Sam.  Mulliner 
had  arrived  at  Preston,  and  on  Jan.  13, 1840,  elders  Wilf<»d  Woodrul^  John 
Taylor,  and  Theodore  Turley.  Id,,  iii.  884. 

"Li  the  MUUnniai  Star,  i.  20,  is  a  list  of  most  of  the  towns  in  which 
branches  were  established,  with  the  number  of  members  in  eadi. 

'*  In  Id.,  L  302,  the  number  is  given  at  5,814,  besides  800  who  had  emi- 
ffrated  to  America  during  that  season.  These  figmrea  include  the  Welsh,  Lishi 
Scotch,  and  Manx  oonverti. 
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deaeona^  It  ia  worthy  of  note  that  the  number  of 
members  at  this  date  was  about  the  same  as  is  stated 
in  the  report  dated  June  1,  1851,^  no  interval  of  this 
length  having  previously  occurred  during  which  the 
number  of  proselytes  was  not  largely  increased. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  number  of  branches  had  in- 
creased by  100,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year 
1852  more  than  2,000  members  had  emigrated. 

Manchester  conference,  with  its  starved  factory 
operatives,  heads  the  list  with  3,282  members,  and 
those  who  have  visited  any  of  the  ^eat  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  Lancashire,  where  in  winter  men,  women, 
and  children  may  be  seen  hastening  from  their  ill- 
drained  hovels  through  the  snow  and  slush  of  the 
dark  streets  to  the  cotton-mill,  returning  exhausted 
with  toil  to  their  supper  of  bread  and  tea,  will  not 
wonder  that  these  hapless  human  beings  were  glad  to 
exchange  their  hard  lot  for  the  plenty  of  the  prom- 
ised land.  In  London  the  number  of  proselyt^  was 
2,464,  in  Birmingham  1,883,  in  Norwich  1,061,  and 
in  Liverpool  1,041.  In  no  other  town  or  city  does 
the  numoer  amount  to  one  thousand,  though  most  of 
the  shires  of  England  are  represented  in  the  list  of 
branches. 

At  this  period  the  British  Islands  were  justly 
termed  the  stronghold  of  Mormonism;  and  that  Mor- 
mon missionaries  made  in  that  country  a  deep  and 
abiding  impression  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their 
32,000  proselytes,  nearly  all  of  them  bein^  mechanics, 
laborers,  or  factory  operatives,  expended  of  their  scant 
earnings  nearly  one  dollar  per  capita  a  year  for  the 
purchase  of  Mormon  books,  periodicals,  and  insignia.^ 

"Dorin^^thAt  term  8,400  p«r«cinB  had  been  lMptiie4,  85  had  amigmted, 
and  234  haa  died.  Id,,  xv.  78. 

^*A  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  JFi.,  ziii.  207,  and  in  oondanaad  fonn 
in  MachoM,  The  Mormm,  246^7. 

**IntheiftJ2biiuaiA(ir,  xiiL208»iiiastoted  that,  between  May  30  and 
Jane  16,  1851,  £255-^-1  was  raoeiired,  or  at  the  mto  of  about  80  cents  per 
capita  for  that  period.  In  Ibid,  we  have  «  liat  of  £1,065-2-1}  due  from 
the  varioua  oonlerencea  lor  books,  bwlgea,  etc 

The  firat  number  of  the  MUi^^  Star  waa  pabUahad  in  May  1840^ 
~i  few  weeka  alter  the  arrival  of  Brjgbam  Youog  and  hia  party.  Parley  P. 
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In  later  years  a  strong  reaction  set  in,  the  members 
of  the  church  at  the  close  of  1878  mastering  only 
2,904,  the  number  of  branches  having  decreiued  to 

VnM  being  the  first  editor.  Iieoed  origineUy  at  *  monthly,  and  afterward 
as  a  bi-moothly  and  then  as  a  weekly  periodical,  the  oircnlation  at  one  time 
reached  22,000  copies.  BiehartW  Bibliog.  qf  Utah,  MS.,  S-9.  But  for  this 
publication  and  the  DrmUier  OuanUan^  it  would  be  impossible  to  fill  the  gap 
which  occurs  in  the  records  of  the  Mormon  people  between  Feb.  15,  l&o^ 
the  date  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Times  eutd  Seamms^  and  June  15,  1850,  when 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Deaerei  Neum.  For  conferences  at  which 
reports  were  received  as  to  the  condition  of  the  church  branches  at  Manohes- 
ter  and  elsewhere  in  1840-1,  see  Millennial  Star,  I  67-71, 84-0, 165-8, 801-5; 
Timet  and  Seasotu,  ii  404,  463;  PraU*9  Autobiog,,  841-2,  344,  348-50;  in 
1842,  MiUennial  Star,  iii  28-32;  Time*  and  Seamme,  It.  76-80;  in  1843, 
MiUennialSUMr,  iv.  32-6,  81-5;  in  1845,  /d,  t.  16fr-7;  in  1846-7,  Id.,  viL 
passim.  For  reports  of  church  progress,  giving  minor  detsile  of  no  particular 
Talne  between  1840  and  1846,  see  Time*  andSea»on$,  ii  529,  543,  557;  iii. 
506-9,  618,  636-7,  682-3,  789-90,  843,  924-5;  MilUnnial  Star,  iv.  129-30, 
146-8,  161-2,  174-5,  203-4;  t.  25-6,  195;  vL  W,  13-14,  23-4,  28-9,  39-40, 
73-5.  For  condensed  reports  showing  progress  during  latter  half  of  1840 
and  spring  of  1841,  see  Ktdder'e  MormoMum,  191-200.  For  miwrionaiy  work 
in  different  towns  in  1840-1,  see  MiUennial  Star,  L  71-2,  90-3,  184-5, 212-15, 
238-40,  255-^,  283-«,  305-9.  With  the  conference  of  A|tU  6,  1841,  the  mis- 
sion  of  Brigham  Young  and  his  associates  ended  in  £ng.,  and  soon  afterward 
they  returned  home,  filrst  sending  an  epistle  to  the  church  in  Great  Britain, 
and  leaving  Parley  in  chanro.  For  text  of  epistle,  see  MiUennial  Star,  i.  309- 
12.  Briglmm,  Heber,  O.  Pratt,  Woodruff;  Taylor,  Smith,  and  Richards  left 
for  New  York  on  the  ship  Bocheeter,  on  Apr.  20,  1841.  Young  arrived  in 
Nauvoo  July  1st.  TuUidge^s  Life  qf  Young,  99-100.  Parley  remained  at  the 
head  of  affurs  until  Oct  29,  1842,  when  he  sailed  for  the  (J.  &  on  the 
Emerald,  arriving  in  New  Orleans  early  in  Jan.  1843,  leaving  Thomas  Ward 
to  succeed  him,  with  Lorenzo  Snow  and  Hiram  dark  as  assistants.  During 
Parley's  administration,  several  parties  of  emigrants  were  sent  to  the  U.  8. 
Frauds  Autobiog,,  359,  361.  The  Times  and  Seasons  of  Feb.  1,  1843,  an- 
nounces Pratt's  arrival  at  Nauvoo.  In  June  1843,  Elder  Reuben  Hadlock 
was  appointed  president  of  the  English  mission.  Id,,  iv.  232;  and  again  in 
1846,  MilUnnial  Star,  viL  42,  where  the  name  is  spelled  Hedlock.  Ward 
was  associated  with  Hedlock  in  the  presidenoy.  Id,,  v.  140,  142.  In 
1846-7  Orson  Hyde  was  president  of  the  European  mission.  Richards*  Narr,^ 
MS.,  27.  For  1879,  32  missionaries  were  appointed  for  the  United  States. 
A  list  is  given  in  Millennial  Star,  xli.  692.  Further  mention  of  missionary 
work  in  Sigland  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  MiUennial  Star,  JFhmtier 
Guardian,  Apr.  4,  July  25,  Sept.  19,  1849,  July  24,  Dec  11,  185a  July  13, 
Aug.  8,  1851;  Lyon's  Harp  qf  Zion,  64-6;  De^eret  News,  Nov.  29,  Dec  27, 
1851,  July  24,  1852,  Feb.  5.  1853,  Oct.  5,  1854,  July  25,  1855,  Feb.  26,  1862, 
Sept.  9,  1863,  March  9,  Dec.  7,  1864,  March  22, 1865,  June  7,  1865,  May  8, 
Nov.  20,  1867,  March  15,  1871,  July  15,  1874,  June  30,  1875,  Sept.  11,  1878; 
Utah  Scraps,  5;  S.  F,  Bulletm,  June  11,  Nov.  24,  1883;  Sac,  Union,  July  2, 
1855,  May  14,  1869.  In  the  autumn  of  1846  John  Taylor,  Parley  Pratt,  and 
Orson  Hyde  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  England,  the  saints  being  then  en- 
camped  at  Council  Bluffs.  Procuring  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  they  voyaged 
down  the  Missouri  River  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  they  met  with  some 
of  the  battalion  men,  and  thence  took  the  steamer  for  St  Louis.  From  that 
city  they  reached  Eusland  by  way  of  New  York,  Parley,  however,  returning 
to  Council  Blufib  and  Winter  Quarters  with  money  contributed  by  the  saints  in 
the  eastern  states  for  the  assistance  of  their  families  and  brethren,  joining  hia 
comrades  later.    Ilie  missionaries  visited  the  various  churches  in  RngMd> 
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98,  of  priests  to  182,  of  elders  to  521,  of  teachers  to 
105,  and  of  deacons  to  128.** 

In  Wales  and  Scotland  the  Mormons  were  at  first 
no  less  successful,  the  number  of  proselytes  at  the 
close  of  1852  being  in  the  former  country  nearly 
5,000,"  and  in  the  latter  more  than  3,000;**  but  in 
these  countries  also  a  reaction  occurred,  the  number 
of  Welsh  members  at  the  close  of  1878  having  fallen 
to  325  and  of  Scotch  to  35 1.**  In  Ireland,  as  in  other 
catholic  countries,  their  missionaries  were  regarded 
with  little  favor,  the  converts  mustering  in  1852  only 
245,  though  between  1846  and  1852  Ireland  was 
passing  through  the  years  of  her  sorest  tribulation, 
and  those  of  her  people  who  accepted  Mormonism 

Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  were  well  received.  Taylor  relates  that  the  oonyerts 
were  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  tea-parties,  at  which  he  was  often  re<}uested 
to  sing,  one  of  the  songs  composed  oy  himself  being  *The  Upper  California, 
O  that's  the  land  for  mel'  He  also  states  that  a  marked  feeling  among  Uie 
English  was  the  desire  to  emigrate.  BemmUcenceSf  MS.,  18-19. 

^Millennial  Star,  xli.  110. 

*^  Millennial  Star,  xv.  78.  On  July  6,  1840,  Henry  Royle  and  Frederick 
Cook  were  appointed  to  Flintshire,  and  on  Oct.  30th  a  church  of  32  members 
was  established  there.    Jas  Bumham  reported  from  Wrexham  on  Dec.  23, 

1840,  that  there  were  about  100  saints  in  that  neijg;hborhood.    On  Feb.  10, 

1841,  the  2  churches  had  an  aggregate  membership  of  150.  Utah  Pioneers, 
SSd  ^mi.,  26.  In  1844  Elder  llenshaw  was  in  South  Wales  and  meeting 
with  f;ood  success.  Millennial  Star,  iv..  203.  In  1845,  Stratton  and  Henshaw 
were  m  Wales,  the  latter  preaching  in  the  south  the  langua^ge  of  the  country. 
Capt  Dan.  Jones  was  preaching  in  Wrexham.  Times  and  Seasons,  vL  088-9. 
Jones  writes  from  Bhy d-y-bont,  Feb.  7, 1846,  that  he  has  more  places  to  preach 
in  than  he  can  jpossibly  attend  to.  MilUnnial  Star,  vii  63.  For  several  years 
a  periodical  entitled  The  Udgom  Seicn  was  published  at  Merthyr  TydYil,  and 
continued  until  emigration  fireatly  reduced  the  numbers  at  the  Welsh  mission. 
Richards'  Bihliog,  of  Utah,  IH^.,  9. 

^  Alexander  Wright  and  Samuel  Mnlliner  were  sent  to  Scotland  in  Deo. 
1839.  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England.  At  the  b^nninff  of  March,  they 
had  baptized  a  few  converts  at  Paisley.  Times  and  Seasons,  l  110;  0.  Pratt, 
in  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann,,  21^,  At  a  general  conference  on  Apr.  17,  1840, 
it  was  reported  the  Scotland  branch  had  3  elders  and  21  members.  Times  and 
Seasons,  i.  120.  Elder  H.  Clark  left  Liverpool  for  Scotland  July  27,  1840. 
Id.,  iL  229.  About  May  1,  1840,  Elder  Orson  Pratt  was  sent  to  Edinburgh. 
Id.,  ii.  91.  At  a  conference  at  Olasffow  April  6,  1841,  the  membership  was 
368.  In  1842  Jno.  McAuley  was  stationed  there.  In  1843,  Elder  Jno.  Cairns 
was  appointed  to  Scotland,  and  at  the  Glasgow  conference  of  Nov.  .5,  1843, 
the  membership  had  increased  to  768.  Id.,  ii  191,  iv.  129-30;  Times  and  Sea- 
sons,  iv.  232.  In  1845  Peter  McCue  was  president  of  the  Glasgow  confer- 
ence and  Jno.  Banks  of  the  one  at  Edinburgh.  MillenmcU  Star,  v.  182-3.  In 
1846  Franklin  D.  Richards  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  church  in 
Scotland,  assisted  by  his  brother  Samuel  Richards*  Narr,,  MS.,  27. 

»  Millennial  Star,  xU.  110. 
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had  an  opportunity,  as  we  shall  soe  later,  of  improving 
their  condition.** 

In  British  India,*^  Ceylon,  British  Guiana,  at  the 
cape  of  Grood  Hope,  in  the  West  Indies,"  in  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  ZeiJand,*'  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  there 
were  also  branches  of  the  church,  though  in  none  of 
the  British  colonies  were  the  missionaries  received  so 
cordially  as  in  the  mother  country. 

>«  On  July  27, 1840»  Apofltk  John  Taylor,  Elder  MoQAfft,  and  Priist  BUwk 
•ailed  from  Liverpool  for  IreUnd,  ati^jriiig  about  a  week  at  Newir  and  lis- 
bum.  They  were  followed  in  Sept.  by  £lder  Theodore  Curtis.  Utah  Fioneen, 
SSd  Arm.,  2S.  On  May  29, 1843,  EkUr  Jaa  Sloan  wa»  appointed  to  Ireland. 
Times  and  Seamws,  iv.  232.  Mackav,  The  MormanSt  247,  says  that  Mormoo- 
ism  was  notpreached  in  Dublin  till  1850,  but  this  statement  is  doubtfuL  In 
Sept.  1840  Taylor  visited  1^  Isle  of  Mao,  aooompanied  by  Hiram  Clark  and 
one  or  two  brethren  from  liverpooL  Utah  Pioneent  Ml  Ann.,  26.  Taylor  re- 
mained bat  a  short  time,  beinff  replaced  by  J.  Blakeslee  in  Nov.  A  church 
was  oraanized  at  Douglas. ,  Clark  returned  to  Liverpool  on  Jan.  8,  1841,  and 
Blakeslee  on  Feb.  16th.  leaving  a  membership  of  70.  Time$  and  Seaaons,  ii 
484;  Millennial  Star,  iv.  147. 

^  Wm  Donaldson  sailed  from  England  for  Calcutta  early  in  August  1840L 
Times  and  Seasons,  ii  229.  Wm  WUles  landed  in  Calcutta  Dec  25,  1851, 
and  during  his  sojourn  baptized  some  300  natives  and  established  a  church 
of  about  40  Europeans.  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann.  26.  Jos.  Biehards  was  alto 
in  Calcutta  in  1851.  Id.,  28.  Elders  Nathaniel  V.  Jones,  Robert  Skelton, 
Samuel  A.  Woolley,  Wm  Fotherin^liam,  Richard  Ballantyne,  Truman  Leon- 
ard, Amos  Milton  Musser,  Robert  Owen,  and  Wm  F.  Carter  arrived  in  Cal- 
cutta and  held  a  conference  in  April  1853.  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Trav^ 
34-5.    For  further  items,  see  Deserei  News,  May  14,  1853,  Jan.  5,  Oct.  19, 

1854,  March  8,  1855;  Sac.  Union,  May  17,  1856. 

**  Elders  Aaron  F.  Farr,  Darwin  Richardson,  Jesse  Turpin,  and  A.  B. 
Lambson  landed  at  Jamaica  Jan.  10,  1853.  They  called  on  the  American 
consul,  who  told  them  that  the  law  extended  toleration  to  all  religious  seets, 
and  soon  afterward  held  a  meeting;  but  a  mob  gathered  round  the  hall  where 
service  was  being  held  and  threatened  to  tear  it  down,  as  they  had  heard 
that  the  elders  were  polygamists.  Two  of  the  missionaries  were  shot  at  while 
makinff  their  escape  from  the  island.  Smith* f  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travds,  36. 

^  Wm  Barrett  was  sent  to  Australia  from  Burslem,  England,  by  Qeo.  A. 
Smith  in  July  1840.  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  34.  In  1845  An- 
drew  Anderson  had  oiganized  a  church  of  9  members  at  Montipeer  townalup. 
Times  and  Seasons,  vl  989.  In  March  1852  Jno.  Murdoch  and  Qias  W. 
WandeU  had  organized  a  church  with  a  membership  of  36  at  Sydney.  Early 
in  1853  Augustus  Famham,  Wm  Hyde,  Burr  Frost,  Joeiah  W.  Fleming,  and 
others  landfed  at  Sydnev,  and  afterward  extended  their  labors  to  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  and  New  Zealand.  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann.,  26.  Smith's  Biae, 
Progress,  and  Travels,  34.  In  August  of  this  year  Famiiam  published  the 
first  number  of  Zion's  Watchman  at  Sydney,    it  was  contioued  until  Apor. 

1855.  Richards*  Bibliog.  of  Utah,  MS.,  13.  A  brief  account  of  the  work  in 
the  above  countries  is  given  in  Utah  Pion.,  26,  and  Smith's  Rise,  Progrem, 
and  Travels,  34-6.  In  1852  the  Australian  missions  were  proeneroua.  i>ea- 
eret  News,  May  28,  1853.  In  later  years  they  were  less  sucoesttul.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  1876,  Elder  Croxall  writes  from  Sidney  that  the  brethren  sure 
working  faithfully  in  Australia,  but  meet  with  little  encouragement.  Mitien- 
nial  Star,  xxxviii.  381.  In  this  year  there  were  four  Mormon  missionaries  fit 
Christ  Church,  and  one  at  Wellington,  N.  Z.  There  were  also  two  or  mare 
at  flobart  Town»  Tasmania.  Id.,  379,  509. 
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In  France  and  Germany  few  proselytes  were  made. 
In  the  former  country  tbere  were,  in  June  1850, 
branches  of  the  church  at  Paris,  Boulogne,  Calais, 
and  Havre;  but  the  total  number  of  members  was 
probably  little  more  than  a  hundred.*  In  Grermany 
the  Mormons  were  even  less  successful  In  1853 
Elder  Carn,  who,  two  years  before,  had  been  impris- 
oned and  afterward  expelled  from  the  confederation 
for  preaching  Mormonism,  applied  at  Berlin  for  per- 
mission to  hold  meetings.  The  answer  was  that  he 
must  leave  the  city  immediately  under  pain  of  trans- 
portation."   In  Holland,**  Denmark,*^  Scandinavia," 

"An  elder,  name  not  given,  was  in  France  in  1845  and  baptized  two. 
Times  and  Seasons,  vi  989.  John  Pack  and  CnrtiB  K  Bolton  left  Salt  Lake 
Ci^  in  company  with  Apostle  Jno.  Taylor,  on  Oct.  19,  1849,  and  arrived  in 
Paris  in  June  1850,  having  beoi  joined  in  England  by  IVed  Piercy,  Arthur 
Stayner,  and  Wm  Howell,  the  last  of  whom  had  been  m  France  before.  For 
success,  etc.,  see  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann*,  27;  SmitVs  Bise,  Progress,  and 
Travels^  32.  Further  information  ccmoerning  the  branches  in  France  will  be 
foand  in  FronUer  Ovardian,  Feb.  6,  Aug.  21,  1850,  June  13,  Sept.  19,  1851; 
Deseret  News,  Jan.  10,  Oct  2, 1852.  In  1861  a  petition  was  presented  to 
Kapoleou  m.,  asking  for  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  gospeL  MiUenmal 
Star,  xxiii.  220-1. 

"  For  affiurs  in  Qermsny  and  Prussia  see  Deseret  News,  Apr.  17,  1852, 
May  28, 1853,  Aug.  14, 1867,  Oct.  11, 1876;  Spencer  Orson,  in  Taylor^s  Oovt  <if 
Ood^s  Tracts,  no.  %;  BeHrand,  Mem.  Morm, ,  285-6.  At  the  dose  of  1878  the 
German  mission  claimed  152  members  of  the  church.  MUlennkU  Stew,  zli.  111. 

**  After  several  months'  labor,  a  church  was  oraanised  at  Amsterdam,  num- 
bering 14  members.  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann,,  SS.  In  1866  the  Dutch  mis- 
■ion  was  fsarlj  prosperous.  See  letter  of  Elder  Joseph  Weiler,  in  Desertt  News, 
Oct.  24,  1866.  In  1877  there  was  72  members  of  the  church  at  Amsterdam. 
MiUermialStar,T\.n. 

'^  Apostle  Erastus  Snow  and  three  elders,  appointed  by  Salt  Lake  confer- 
ence of  Oct.  1849,  arrived  at  Copenhagen  June  1, 1850.  For  results  of  early 
Danish  mission,  see  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann,,  27;  Smithes  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Travels,  32-3;  Deserei  News,  May  1.  Dec.  11, 1852;  Frontier  Guardian,  Sept. 
18,  Oct  16, 1850,  March  7,  May  16^  July  11, 1851,  Jan.  10,  Nov.  6, 1852.  In 
1851  the  book  of  Mormon  was  translated  into  Danish,  and  later  The  Doctrine 
and  Covenants.  Riehardt^  Bibliog.  qf  Utah,  MS.,  1 1.  There  were  in  1851,  261 
converts  in  Denmark,  of  whom  150  were  at  Copenhagen.  Frontier  Guardian, 
Aug.  22,  1851.  About  600  are  claimed  in  UtcLh  Pioneers,  33d  Ann.,  27.  In 
July  1877  the  first  two  chapters  of  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet  were  published 
in  Danish,  bringing  his  history  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  the 
book  of  Mormon. 

'*  lUr  order  of  Apostle  Snow,  who  had  chaige  of  the  Scandinavian  mission. 
Elder  John  Forsgren  proceeded  to  northern  Sweden  in  1850,  where,  at  Geffle, 
he  baptized  20  persons,  but  was  sent  out  of  the  country  by  the  authorities.  In 
1851  Elder  Peterson  was  ordered  to  Norway,  and  oxganized  a  branch  at  Ber- 
^n.  Utah  Pioneers^  33d  Ann. ,  27.  In  1879  the  work  had  so  greatly  increased 
that  23  missionaries  were  appointed  for  Scandinavia.  A  list  of  them  is  given 
in  MUiennial  Star,  xlL  692-3.  At  the  close  of  1878  there  were  in  this  mis- 
sion 46  branches,  467  elders,  and  4,158  members  of  the  church,  1,255  persons 
having  been  baptised  during  the  year.  Id,,  111.    For  further  particulars,  sea 
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Iceland,"  where  was  published  The  Voice  of  Joseph^ 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,**  in  Mexico,**in  Chili,  in  China, 
in   Siam,''  in  the   Sandwich  and  Society  islands,*^ 

Dtteret  New$^  July  19, 1866^  Mav  8,  1866;  Juvenile  Itutmetor,  zr.  92-3;  Car- 
ton State  Register^  June  26,  1872.  Several  pamphets  were  published  in  the 
Swedish  language,  and  in  1853  the  Scandinavien  80eme  was  established  at 
Copenhagen,  which  30  years  later  was  still  the  organ  of  the  Mormon  church 
and  was  well  supported.  Richards*  BibHog.  ^f  Utc3^  MS.,  9. 

»  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann.,  27;  Deaeret  News,  July  21, 1875^  Sept.  20, 1876. 

'^See  letter  of  Francois  Stoudeman,  in  Deseret  New,  Oct  16,  1852.  Lo- 
enzo  Snow,  with  three  elders,  arrived  at  La  Tour  Sept.  19, 1820.  For  results, 
see  Id.,  27;  Millennial  Star,  ziL  370-4;  Smithes  Rise,  Progress,  and  TraveU^ 
32;  Frontier  Guardian,  Feb.  21,  1850.  Further  missionary  items  will  be 
found  in  the  Deseret  Netos,  Apr.  2,  1853,  March  8,  1855,  Aug.  14,  1867.  The 
book  of  Mormon  and  other  works  were  trsaslated  into  Italian  in  1852.  Hie 
Voice  qf  Joseph:  A  Briff  Account  of  the  RisCf  Progress,  and  Persecutions  oj 
the  Church  <if  Jesus  Christ  qfLatler-day  Saints;  with  their  present  position  and 
prospects  in  Utah  Territory,  together  with  American  ExUes*  Memorial  to  Con- 
gress,  by  Lorenzo  Snow,  one  of  tlie  Twelve  Apostles,  Liverpool  and  London, 
1862,  abbreviated  from  the  Italian  edition,  was  published  for  general  circulata<ui 
in  various  languages,  and  is  a  well-written  historical  u^etch,  admirably 
adiipted  to  the  purpose.  Besides  the  expulsion  from  Missouri  and  Illinois,  a 
general  view  of  their  *  location,  settlements,  and  government  in  Upper  Galifor- 
nia  *  is  well  presented.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the  missionary  labors  of  the 
elders  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Enffland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere. 

•A  Branches  of  the  church  were  esta^ished  in  Switzerland,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lorenzo  Snow,  about  the  year  1850.  UtcJi  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann.,  2S,  Socai 
afterward  Elder  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse  published  at  Geneva  a  volume,  entitled 
Le  R^flecteur,  and  organized  a  branch  of  the  church  in  the  French  quarter  of 
that  city.  Richards'  Bibliog.  of  Utah,  MS.,  11.  In  1856-7  Elder  Jno.  L. 
Smith  published  two  volumes  of  a  monthly  periodical  styled  J>er  Darsteller 
der  heiltgen  der  letzen  tage.  Other  books  and  pamphlets  innumerable  were 
pubUslied  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  RicJiard^  Bibliog.  qf  Utah, 
MS.,  11.  For  further  mention  of  the  Swiss  mission,  see  Deseret  hews,  Sept. 
21,  1854,  Auff.  14,  1867,  Oct  11,  1867.  At  the  dose  of  1878  there  were  in 
Switzerland  17  branches,  31  elders,  and  494  members  of  the  church,  127  bap- 
tisms being  recorded  during  that  year.  Millennial  Star,  xlL  111. 

**  A  letter  from  Elder  D.  W.  Jones,  dated  Concepdon,  Chihuahua,  Mez., 
Apr.  21,  1876,  states  that  he  and  his  fellow-missionaries  were  hard  at  work. 
About  this  time  Jones  preached  at  the  theatre  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  but 
was  ill  received.  Millennial  Star,  xxxviii.  381,  509.  Portions  <^  the  book  of 
Mormon  were  translated  into  Spanish  for  tiie  use  of  Mexicans,  and  entitled 
Trozos  Selectos  del  Libro  de  Mormon  (S.  L.  City,  1875). 

^^SmitKs  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  33,  35.  The  Chinese  mission  was  a 
failure.    See  Deseret  News,  Oct.  29.  Dec  22,  1853. 

^Deseret  News,  Nov.  29,  1851,  May  1, 15,  July  24,  Nov.  27,  1852.  In  1856 
the  book  of  Mormon  was  published  in  Hawaiian  by  Oeoi^ge  Q.  Cannon.  See 
Honolulu  Friend.  An  account  of  Cannon's  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
1853-4  is  given  in  his  work  entitled  My  First  Mission.  For  further  missionary 
labors  in  these  islands,  see  Deseret  News,  Apr.  2,  July  30,  Oct.  29,  Dec.  15, 
1853,  Aug.  6, 1856,  Jan.  21,  Dea  9, 1857,  June  1,  Aug.  17,  Nov.  30,  1864,  June 
12.  1867,  Aug.  19,  1868,  July  3,  1874;  Millennial  Star,  xxxviiL  380;  Coa- 
trumtor,  v.  240;  Juvenile  Instructor,  xv.  21.  In  1844  Addison  Pratt  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  island  of  Tooboui,  Society  group,  where  he  had  organized  a 
church  with  about  a  dozen  members.  At  the  same  time,  Noali  Rogers  and 
Benj.  F.  Qrouard  were  stationed  at  Tahiti,  but  met  with  little  success.  In 
Oct  Rogers  went  to  tlie  idand  of  Huahine.  Miilennial  Star,  v.  178-9,  vi.  6- 
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and   even  in   Jerusalem,  was  the  Mormon  gospel 
preached.* 

It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  success 
of  Mormon  evangelism  has  been  the  most  pronounced 
in  countries  where  the  climate  is  harsh,  where  wages 
are  low,  and  the  conditions  of  life  severe,  where  there 
is  freedom  of  conscience,  and  where  there  is  a  large 
class  of  illiterate  men  and  women,  prone  to  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism.  Elsewhere  no  lasting  impression 
has  been  made.  Thus  for  many  years  the  strong- 
hold of  Mormonism  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  England, 
while  in  the  British  colonies,  where  for  the  most 
part  food  is  cheap,  labor  is  in  demand  at  living  rates, 
and  the  people  are  somewhat  more  enlightened  than 
in  the  mother  country,  missionaries  have  met  with 
little  encouragement.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark large  numbers  of  proselytes  have  also  been  bap- 
tized; but  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Switzerland,  the  results  have 
been  meagre,  and  accomplished  with  great  effort. 
The  Scandinavian  and  British  missions,  the  former 
including  Denmark,  claimed,  at  the  close  of  1878, 
nearly  8,000  members  of  the  church;**^  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  in  other  parts  of  Europe  there  could  not  be 

S  57-60,  vii  14;  Tim^  md  Seouw,  vL  812-H  83&-8,  882,  1019.  These 
ders  started  in  Oct.  1843»  their  passage  being  paid  by  P.  B.  Lewis  asa  dona- 
tion  to  the  mission.  One  of  their  number,  K.  r.  Hanks,  died  on  the  voyage 
and  was  boned  at  sea.  They  baptized  over  1,200  natives.  Other  mission- 
aries at  these  islands  were  Jas  o.  Brown,  Alva  Hanks,  and  one  Whittaker; 
but  all  were  expelled  by  the  French  in  1851.  8tnith*s  Rise,  Progress,  ctnd  TraV' 
eU,  31.    See  also  Utali  Early  Records,  MS.,  35,  37,  84. 

"Orson  Hyde  was  appointed  by  a  general  conference  held  at  Nanvoo  Apr. 
6,  1840,  to  a  mission  to  the  Jews  in  London,  Amsterdam,  Constantinople,  and 
Jerusalem.  He  arrived  in  the  last-mentioned  city  Oct.  24,  1841,  and  returned 
to  Nanvoo  in  1842.  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann,,  ^,  By  his  own  efforts,  he  raised 
the  money  for  his  passage,  often  sufiferinff  great  privation  during  his  labors, 
his  only  food  at  times  being  snails.  Of  Jewish  descent,  he  stirred  up  his  un- 
believing race  in  the  towns  to  which  he  was  sent  to  a  livelier  faith  in  the 
promises  of  their  gathering,  and  consecrated  their  land  anew  to  their  restora- 
tion, when  the  glory  of  their  latter  house  should  be  greater  than  the  glory  of 
their  former  house.  Richards*  Uta/i  Miscell.,  MS.,  18.  See  also  SmiWs  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Travels,  31;  Millennial  Star,  ii.  166-9.  For  missioa  to  Pales- 
tine in  1872;  see  Oorresp,  <ifPal.  Tourists,  passim. 

^A  statistical  report  is  given  in  Millennial  Star,  zli.  110-11. 
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foand  more  than  2,000  or  3,000  additional  members. 
If  to  these  figures  be  added  15,000  converts  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  United  States,  4,000  in  British 
America,  8,000  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society  islands, 
and  perh^B^  2,000  elsewhere  in  the  world,  we  have  a 
total  of  35,000  latter-day  saints  scattered  among  the 
gentiles;  and  estimating  the  population  of  Utah  at 
140,000,  a  total  of  175,000  professing  the  Mormon 
faith.*^ 

Of  the  present  population  of  Utah,  about  one  third 
are  of  foreign  birth,  and  at  least  another  third  of  for- 
eign parentage,  converts  having  been  gathered  to  Zion 
as  speedily  as  the  means  could  be  furnished,  from  the 
earkest  days  of  Mormon  evai^elism. 

Between  1837  and  1851  about  17,000  proselytes 
set  sail  from  England,^  among  them  a  considerable 
percentage  belonging  to  other  nationalities.  In  the 
latter  year,  not  more  than  8,000  persons  arrived  in 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Dsike,  including  converts 
from  the  United  States;  although  at  this  time  it  was 
published  in  American  and  copi^  in  European  papers 
that  proselytes  by  the  hunored  thousand  were  on 
their  way.  In  1852  immigration  was  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale.^    During  a  smgle  month  852  converts 

*^Bemv, /our.  toO.8.  JD.  OSey.iL  212-18,  giTW  a  table  of  the  aoproximato 
number  of  Monnons  in  each  oonntxy  in  1859.  The  total  la  186,000,  of  whom 
80,000  were  in  Utah,  40,000  in  other  states  and  territoriea,  32,000  in  End|and 
and  Scotland,  8,000  in  British  America,  6,000  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, and  7,000  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society  islands.  His  figures  are  at 
least  20  per  cent  too  high.  The  entire  popnlalion  of  Utah,  for  instance,  was 
not  more  than  60,000  at  this  date.  A  writer  in  the  HiH.  Mag,,  March  1859, 
p.  85,  places  the  total  at  126,000,  of  whom  38,000  were  residents  of  Utah. 
Add  20,000  more  for  Utah,  and  we  have  a  total  of  146,000  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted approximately  as  the  correct  figures.  Other  estimates  differ  widdy, 
the  Mormons  themselyee,  in  an  official  statement  pablished  in  the  Deaeret 
News,  in  1856,  claiming  480,000  members  of  the  ohnroh  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.    See  American  Almanac^  1858,  838. 

^Unforth  giTCs  the  number  despatdied  by  the  British  agency  between 
1840  and  1852  at  11,296.  BouU /ram  Liverpocf,  15.  The  first  vessel  sent 
from  England  was  Ijie  North  America,  which  sailed  June  16, 1840.  The  ship 
started  on  another  voyage  Sept.  8th  of  the  same  year.  In  Burton*8  CU^ 
qfthe  8amt8,  361-SL  is  a  list  of  vessels  that  sailed  between  1851  and  1861. 

'Estimated  by  Ezra  T.  Benson  at  10,000  soqIb.  It  was  probably  less 
than  half  that  number.  The  census  of  1850  places  the  population  of  the 
territory  at  a  little  over  11,000;  the  reports  of^the  bishops  of  wards  at  the 
Oct.  conference  in  1853,  as  given  in  Elchard^  Hist.  Incident  of  UUxh,  MS., 
89»  at  18,206. 
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took  sbif)  from  Liverpool,  of  whom  108  were  labor- 
ers, the  remamder  being  farmers,  joiners,  shoemak- 
ers, rope-makers,  watch-makers,  engine-makers,  weav- 
ers, tailors,  masons,  butchers,  bakers,  pednters,  potters, 
dyers,  iron-moulders,  glass-cutters,  nail-makers,Dasket- 
makers,  sawyers,  gun-makers,  saddlers,  miners,  smiths, 
and  shipwrights.^  Of  the  total  emigration  between 
1850  and  1854,  it  was  estimated  that  28  per  cent 
were  laborers,  14  per  cent  miners,  and  about  27 
per  cent  mechanics,  among  every  two  hundred  he- 
rn^ found  one  domestic  servant,  a  shepherd,  and  a 
printer,  and  among  every  five  hundred  a  school- 
master, with  here  and  there  a  university  graduate, 
usually  of  no  occupation,  a  dancing-master,  a  doctor, 
a  dentist,  and  a  retired  or  cashiered  army  officer.^ 
For  each  emigrsuit  as  he  arrived  was  apportioned 
an  allotment  of  ground,  and  thus  all  became  landed 
proprietors;  though  few  brought  with  them  capital, 
save  the  ability  to  labor,  and  many  had  not  the  means 
wherewith  to  pay  for  their  passage. 

On  October  6,  1849,  was  organieed  at  Salt  Lake 
City  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  poor  to  remove  from  Europe 
and  the   United  States.^    The   company  has  con- 

^Ma^hew,  The  Mwvwm,  246;  Edkkbwrgh  Review,  Apr.  1854,  351.  In 
Lir{for(h*s  RtnOefrom  Liverpool^  16-17,  is  a  table  ahawliig  the  oooap«tioiis  of 
emignnitB  eent  through  the  Britidi  agengr  between  1849  and  1854. 

^  Rermf*8  Jour,  to  8.  L.  CUv,  ii.  &4-& 

^  Utah  Perpetuai  Bmiarating  fknd,  MS.  On  Sdndav  Sept  0,  1840,  It 
was  voted  that  a  perpetoal  fond  be  institated  in  aid  of  the  poor  among  the 
latter-day  ninti,  and  that  Willard  Snow,  John  D.  Lee,  Lorenao  Snow,  Fnnk- 
lin  D.  Bichardt,  and  John  S.  Fullmer  be  appointed  a  oommittee.  At  a  gen- 
eral oonference  of  the  ohnroh,  held  Oct.  6tn  and  7th,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
oommittee  should  raise  fnnds  for  this  nnrpose,  to  be  plaoed  in  charge  of 
£dw«rd  Hunter,  and  that  the  control  of  tne  tunds  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
first  presidency.  On  Smvt.  15th  firigham  Young  was  chosen  jpresident  and 
Willard  Bicbu^  was  afterward  appointed  secretary.  Utah  Early  Records. 
MS.,  95,  97, 113,  114.  The  oompany  was  incoroorated  'by  the  provirional 
government  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  Sept.  14,  1850,  and  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion was  made  lend  Oct.  4, 1851,  and  amended  and  confirmed  by  the  same 
body  Jan.  1%  1856.  The  company  began  rendering  material  aid  on  the  13th 
of  March,  18i50.  On  Sept.  3,  1852,  the  first  company  of  emigrants  assisted 
by  this  fund  arrived  at  S.  L.  City  in  charge  of  Abraham  0.  Smoot.  Richard^ 
JJiet,  JncidenU  cf  Utah,  MS.,  18;  Deeeret  Newe,  Sept  18,  1852;  Utah  Emi- 
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tinued  in  operation  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  through 
it  fifty  thousand  persons  have  been  assisted  in  remov- 
ing to  Utah,  "The  fund  was  gotten  up,"  says  Wood- 
rudOT,  "on  the  principle  of  perpetual  succession,  to  con- 
tinue increasing  on  condition  of  the  people  acting 
honestly,  and  in  accordance  with  their  covenants 
repaying  the  amounts. .  .which  had  been  advanced.*^ 
The  sum  thus  loaned  was  usually  refunded  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  this  obligation  was  held  sacred  by  most 
of  the  saints,  some  working  out  their  indebtedness  at 
the  public  ateliers  of  the  tithing  office,  and  receiving 
meanwhile  half  the  value  of  their  labor,  besides  be- 
ing supplied  with  food.  There  were  many,  however, 
who  neglected  or  were  unable  to  pay  the  advance, 
the  amount  due  to  the  funds  increasing  gradually, 
until,  in  1880,  it  had  reached,  with  interest,  $1,604,- 
000.  At  the  jubilee  conference,  held  in  April  of  this 
year,  one  half  of  the  debt  was  remitted  in  favor  of 
the  most  worthy  and  needy  of  the  assisted  emigrants.^ 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1852,  Samuel  W.  Richards  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  British  mission,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 30th  was  appointed  agent  of  the  emigration  com- 
pany. During  this  and  the  following  year  emigration 
parties  were  organized  with  better  system,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  nind  extended  to  larger  numbers  than 
during  any  previous  period.  On  July  17,  1852,  was 
published  in  the  Millennial  Star  the  seventh  general 
epistle  of  the  twelve.     ''Finally,  brethren,  fear  Grod; 

grcUing  Fund,  MS.  For  farther  partioolani  oonoeming  the  fond,  see  Snow's 
Voice  qf  Joseph,  16;  Frontier  Ouardian,  Apr.  3,  1856;  Deseret  Newe,  Sept. 
18,  1852,  Dec.  1,  1853;  Contributor,  ii.  177;  Fsrris*  Utah  and  the  Mornums, 
163-4;  Mackay*8  The  Mormons,  260-2;  Olshixusen,  Mormonen,  167;  Bertrand, 
Mem,  d*un  Mormon,  73-4;  Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.;  Liw[ortVs  Route  from 
Liverpool,  13;  Young*s  Jour,  qf  Disc.,  u.  49-74;  Todd's  Sunset  Land,  182-4. 

*^Utah  Pioneers,  1880,  p.  47.  In  a  letter  to  Orson  Hyde,  Brurham  says: 
'When  the  saints  thus  helped  arrive  here,  they  will  give  their  obUgations  to 
the  church  to  refood  the  amount  of  what  they  have  received  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit, . .  .the  funds  to  be  appropriated  as  a  loan  rather  than 
a  eift.'  Hist,  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  152-3.  Immigrants  nearly  all  came  to 
Salt  lake  and  were  distributed  from  this  point 

^Ulah  Emigrating  Fund,  MS.;  Circular  from  tite  Twelve  Apoetk%  la 
Mormon  Pamphlets,  no.  3. 
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work  righteousness,  and  come  home  speedily.  Pre- 
pare against  another  season  to  come  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands; and  think  not  that  your  way  is  going  to.be 
opened  to  come  in  chariots,  feasting  on  the  fat  of  all 
lands.  We  have  been  willing  to  live  on  bread  and 
water,  and  many  times  very  little  bread  too,  for  years, 
that  we  might  search  out  and  plant  the  saints  in  a 
goodlv  land.  This  we  have  accomplished,  through 
the  blessing  of  our  heavenly  father;  and  we  now  in- 
vite you  to  a  feast  of  fat  things,  to  a  land  that  will 
supply  all  your  wants  with  reasonable  labor;  there- 
fore let  all  who  can  procure  a  bit  of  bread,  and  one 
garment  on  their  back,  be  assured  there  is  water 
plenty  and  pure  by  the  way,  and  doubt  no  longer,  but 
come  next  year  to  the  place  of  gathering,  and  even  in 
flocks,  as  doves  fly  to  their  windows  before  a  storm." 
These  words  were  repeated  by  hundreds  of  elders 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  second  invi- 
tation was  needed.  Men  offered  themselves  by  thou- 
sands, begging  for  passage  to  the  land  of  the  saints, 
promising  to  walk  the  entire  way  from  St  Louis  to 
oalt  Lake  City,  and  to  assist  in  hauling  the  provisions 
and  baggage.  To  meet  this  demand,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  despatch  emigrants  for  the  ensuing  season 
at  the  low  rate  of  £10  sterling  per  capita  for  the  en- 
tire journey,^  including  provisions,  and  nearly  one 
thousand  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity. There  were  now  four  classes  of  emigrants: 
first,  those  assisted  from  the  fund  by  order  from  Salt 
Lake  City;  second,  assisted  emigrants  selected  in 
Great  Britain;  third,  the  £10  emigrants;  fourth,  emi- 
grants who  paid  all  their  own  expenses  and  sent  for- 
ward money  to  procure  teams.^    The  entire  outlay 

^lAisforth'B  BouU/rom  Liverpool,  12.  In  the  MiUenmal  Star,  xv.  618,  is 
a  notice  that  the  first  ship  of  the  season  would  sail  earlv  in  Jan.  1853.  Each 
application  mnst  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  name,  a^,  oocapa- 
ucai,  and  nativity  of  the  applicant,  and  by  a  deposit  of  £1.  Parties  were  to 
provide  their  own  bedding  and  cooking  ntensils.  Bichards,  Narr,,  MS.,  32, 
remarks  that  vessels  from  New  Orleans  conld  be  chartered  at  low  rates,  as 
they  oould  seldom  obtain  return  freight. 

^  At  this  date  the  price  of  a  team,  including  waflon,  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
two  milch  cows,  was  aoout  dS40.  IAf{forth^s  BouUfiom  Liverpool^  12. 
Hnr.uzAB.   87 
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for  the  season's  emigration  was  not  less  than  £30,000. 
A  year  or  two  later  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase 
the  minimum  charge  from  £10  to  £13,  on  account  of 
the  greater  cost  of  provisions,  wagons,  and  cattie, 
causM  by  the  California  emigration. 

Of  emigrant  travel  by  sea  and  land  we  have  inter- 
esting records.  Excepting  perhaps  some  parts  of 
Soudan,  there  were,  at  this  date,  few  places  in  the 
world  more  difBcult  to  reach  than  the  vall^  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  After  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  a 
journey  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  awaited 
the  emigrants  by  way  of  St  Louis  and  Council  Blufib, 
from  which  latter  point  they  must  proceed  in  wagons 
or  on  foot  across  the  wilderness,  travelling  in  this 
primitive  fisishion  for  three  weary  months  before  reach- 
ing their  destination.  Of  all  the  thousands  who  set 
forth  on  this  toilsome  pilgrimage,  few  failed  to  reach 
the  city  of  the  saints,  the  loss  of  life,  whether  of  man 
or  beast,  being  very  much  below  that  which  was  suf- 
fered by  parties  bound  for  the  gold-fields  of  Califor- 
nia. While  at  sea,  every  provision  was  made  for  their 
health  and  comfort,  and  after  reaching  Council  Blufl^ 
none  were  allowed  to  start  until  their  outfit  was  com- 
plete and  their  party  fully  organized. 

The  Liverpool  manager  of  one  of  the  New  Orleans 
packet  lines  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  Mormons  during  the  vear  1850.  He 
states  that  they  were  generally  inteUigent  and  well 
behaved,  and  many  of  them  highly  respectable.  After 
mentioning  the  vocations  of  the  emigrants,  he  de- 
clares that  the  precautions  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  decency,  and  cleanliness  on  board  were  ad- 
mirable, and  well  worthy  of  imitation;  and  that  from 
his  observation  of  the  slovenly  and  dirty  habits  of 
other  classes  of  emigrants,  it  would  not  only  conduce 
to  their  comfort  and  health,  but  would  absolutely  save 
the  lives  of  many  if  similar  regulations  w^re  intro- 
duced.*^ 

^>  Madoay^  The  Mormcm,  27(V^  'The  most  ionxpalont  dfMiHiw  WM 
thought  to  be  neoesaary;  frequent  fumigation  and  spnnkliag  with  lime;  and 
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The  Mormons  objected  to  take  passage  in  ships 
which  carried  other  emigrants;  or,  if  they  embarked 
in  such  vessels,  it  was  always  arranged  that  a  parti- 
tion should  be  built  to  separate  them  from  the  gen- 
tiles. The  dietary  was  on  a  scale"*  that  gave  to  most 
of  them  better  fare  than  that  to  which  they  had  be- 
fore been  accustomed.  Many  of  the  vessels  chartered 
for  New  Orleans  were  of  large  tonnage,  some  of  them 
carrying  as  many  as  a  thousand  passengers.  When 
on  l)oard,  the  brethren  were  divided  into  wards,  each 
with  its  bishop  and  two  councillors,  who  were  implic- 
itly obeyed.  The  centre  of  the  ship  was  occupied  by 
married  couples,  single  men  being  placed  in  the  bow 
and  single  women  in  the  stern.  Strict  discipline  was 
enforced  on  the  voyage.**  Divine  service  was  held 
each  day,  morning  and  evening,  when  the  weather 
was  favorable,  and  on  Sundays  an  awning  was  spread 
over  the  main  deck,  and  spare  spars  so  arranged  as  to 
furnish  seats.  Among  many  of  the  companies  were 
excellent  choirs,  which  rendered  the' church  music; 
and  during  the  passage  there  were  frequent  entertain- 
ments, concerts,  and  dance-parties,  in  which  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  of  the  ship  participated. 

After  landing,  the  same  organization  was  maintained. 
Remaining  for  a  few  days  at  New  Orleans,  the  emi- 
grants were  conveyed  in  companies  by  steamer  to  St 
Louis,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Council  Bluflfe.**  Here 

on  wmrm  days  all  rick  penons,  whether  willing  or  not,  were  brought  into  the 
air  and  sunshine.'  Lir^orUCs  Route  from  Liverpool^  25.  *For  each  party  were 
appointed  watchmen  (or  committeemen)  to  see  that  no  improprieties  occurred 
Among  the  people,  or  between  our  people  and  the  sailors.*  Kkhardi^  Narr,^ 
MS.,  31.  In  1855  the  line  of  route  was  chanaed  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  thence  to  Cincinnati.  Richards^  Indaenta  in  Utah  HuL^  MS.,  6. 

^  For  each  adult,  weekly,  2^  Ibe  bread  or  biscuit,  1  lb.  wheat  flour,  5  Ibe 
oatmeal,  2  lbs  rice,  ^  lb.  sugar,  2  oz.  tea,  2  oz.  salt  Three  qo^rts  of  water 
were  allowed  per  diem.  Li>^orth*s  Route  from  Liverpool,  20.  Twenty  pounds 
of  breadstuflb  per  capita  and  an  allowance  of  butter  and  cheese  were  provided 
by  the  Mormon  superintendent.  Maehay,  The  Mormana,  270.  Meat  was  often 
issued  in  lieu  of  meal  or  bread. 

^  All  were  required  to  be  in  their  berths  at  8  o'clock,  and  before  7  the 
beds  were  made  and  the  decks  swept.  Maehay,  The  Mormons,  272. 

^  In  the  Deaeret  News,  May  29,  June  12, 1852,  and  the  Juvenile  Inetructor^ 
ziv.  143»  is  an  account  of  a  boiler  explosion  that  oocurred  on  board  a  steamer 
from  St  Lonii,  with  a  list  of  those  who  were  killed  by  the  aooident. 
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they  rested  for  a  time  to  recruit  themselves  and  their 
cattle,  and  those  who  were  without  funds  worked  for 
the  means  wherewith  to  continue  their  journey,  or 
waited  until  suppled  with  money  from  the  emigration 
fund. 

When  the  brethren  were  ready  to  set  forth  for  Salt 
Lake  City,  they  were  divided  into  companies  of  ten, 
fifty,  and  a  hundred,  and  the  order  of  march  was  the 
same  as  that  adopted  in  1848,  during  the  migration 
from  Nauvoo.  For  every  party  of  ten,  a  wagon,  two 
oxen,  two  milch  cows,  and  a  tent  were  provided. 
Each  wagon  was  examined  by  one  of  the  bishops,  and 
none  were  allowed  to  start  that  did  not  contain  the 
reauisite  quantity  of  provisions'*  and  ammunition. 
All  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  required 
to  carry  a  rifle  or  musket.  Any  surplus  means  that 
the  members  might  possess  was  invested  in  breadstuff's, 
groceries,  dry  goods,  clothing,  cattle,  seeds,  or  imple- 
ments. 

Of  the  journey  of  the  emigrant  trains  from  Council 
Blu£&  to  the  city  of  the  saints,  little  remains  to  be 
said,  as  mention  of  this  matter  has  been  made  in  a 

Erevious  chapter.  To  each  emigrant  as  he  travelled 
is  wagon  served  for  bedroom,  parlor,  and  kitchen, 
and  sometimes  even  as  a  boat  in  which  to  convey  his 
effects  over  river  or  swamp.  The  average  day's  jour- 
ney did  not  exceed  thirteen  miles,  though  the  trains 
were  in  motionalmost  from  sunrise  until  even-fall,a  halt 
being  made  for  the  mid-day  meal,  and  in  order  to  give 
the  cattle  time  to  graze.  Many  of  the  caravans  con- 
sisted of  several  hundred  wagons,  some  of  them  drawn 
by  six  or  eight  oxen,  and  with  every  company  went 
large  bands  of  live-stock.^    The  procession,  as  it  moved 

^  For  those  assisted  by  the  emiffration  fond  in  1853  was  supplied  for  each 
wagon  1,000  lbs  of  floor,  60  Um  eadi  of  sugar,  rice,  and  bacon,  30  of  beans,  20 
of  dried  apples  or  peaches,  25  of  salt,  5  of  tea,  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  and  10  bars 
of  soap.  Liriforth*$  Route  from  Liverpool^  19. 

B8 1)escribing  one  of  these  trains  whidi  he  encountered  in  the  valley  of  the 
Weber  on  Sept.  2,  1850,  Oapt.  Stansbory  says:  *  Ninety-five  wagons  were  met 
to-day  containing  the  advance  of  the  Mormon  emigration  to  the  valley  of  the 
Salt  Lake.    Two  large  flocks  of  sheep  were  driven  before  the  train;  and  geese 
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slowly  along  with  its  endless  train  of  vehicles  and  its 
hundreds  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  mules,  formed  a 
picturesque  and  motley  spectacle.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  were  to  be  found  the  New  England 
man  with  his  stock  of  trading  goods,  the  southerner 
with  his  colored  attendant,  the  Englishman  with  his 
box  of  mechanic's  tools,  the  Dane,  the  Swiss,  and  the 
Scandinavian  with  their  implements  of  agriculture. 
There  were  few  trades  and  few  nationalities  not  repre- 
sented, and  few  professions  save  that  of  the  lawyer. 
Among  the  proselytes  were  university  graduates,  phy- 
sicians, ministers,  army  and  navy  officers,  school-mas- 
ters, merchants,  storekeepers,  and  even  pawnbrokers. 
Yet  amidst  all  this  heterogeneous  gathering,  through- 
out all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  march, 
there  was  little  strife  or  discord;  and  never  did  it  hap- 
pen, as  was  often  the  case  with  parties  bound  for  the 
gold-fields,  that  a  Mormon  company  broke  up  into 
fragments  through  the  dissension  of  its  members. '^^ 

Those  who  set  forth  early  in  the  season — not  later 
than  the  middle  of  June — seldom  met  with  any  seri- 
ous disaster;  and  it  was  recommended  that  none  should 
leave  Council  Bluffs  after  that  time  of  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severe  snow-storms  that  sometimes  pre- 
vailed in  the  mountains  during  autumn.  In  October 
1849,  for  instance,  while  crossing  Rocky  Ridge,  near 
the  summit  of  South  Pass,  a  party  in  charge  of 
Greorge  A  Smith,  the  prophet's  cousin,  encountered 
a  storm,  in  which  more  than  sixty  of  their  cattle  per- 
ished. Toward  night  on  the  2d  a  strong  wind  set  in 
from  the  north-east,  accompanied  with  driving  snow. 
The  company  encamped  on  a  branch  of  the  Sweet- 

and  turkeys  had  been  conveyed  in  coops  the  whole  distance  without  appar- 
ent damage. .  .The  appearance  of  this  train  was  good,  most  of  the  wagons  hav- 
ing from  three  to  five  yoke  of  cattle,  and  all  in  fine  condition.  The  wagons 
swarmed  with  women  and  children,  and  I  estimated  the  train  atone  thoosand 
head  of  cattle,  100  bead  of  sheep,  and  500  human  souls.'  ExpetL  to  0. 8.  Laht^ 
223. 

^^  For  letters  and  news  from  emigrants  on  their  way  across  the  plains  and 
matters  concerning  the  organization  of  emigrant  bands,  see  Frontier  Ouardian, 
Dec,  16,  1849,  June  12,  July  10,  24,  Sept.  -t  O-t  '>.  1850,  Jan.  22,  March  21, 
JulF  11.  Auff.  a.  1S51. 
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water,  driving  their  cattle  into  a  willow  copse  near 
hjf  as  to  buud  a  corral  was  impossible.  The  wind 
freshened  into  a  gale,  and  then  into  a  hurricane,  howl- 
ing incessantly  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  drifting  the 
snow  in  every  direction.  For  two  nights  women  and 
children  lay  under  their  frail  covenng,  exposed  to 
the  blast,  with  no  food  but  a  morsel  of  bread  or  bis- 
cuit. Tents  and  wagon-tops  were  blown  away,  and 
the  wagons  buried  almost  to  the  tops  of  their  wheels 
in  the  snow-drifts.  No  fires  could  be  lighted;  UtUe 
food  could  be  had;  no  aid  was  nigh;  and  now,  in  this 
wintry  solitude,  though  within  a  few  days^  march  of  the 
valley,  the  saints  expected  no  other  fate  than  to  leave 
their  bodies  a  prey  to  the  wolves  and  the  vulturea 

At  length  the  storm  abated,  and  making  their  way 
toward  the  willow  copse,  the  men  found  nearly  half 
their  cattle  lying  stiff  amid  the  snow-banks,  while 
others  died  from  the  effects  of  the  storm.  Not  a 
human  life  was  lost,  however,  though  in  this  neigh- 
borhood many  a  grave  was  passed,  some  of  friends 
near  and  dear,  some  of  gola-seekers,  whose  bodies 
had  been  disinterred  and  half  devoured  by  the  wolves, 
and  some  of  their  persecutors  in  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
whose  bones  lay  bleaching  in  the  sun,  a  head-board 
with  name,  age,  and  date  of  decease  being  all  that 
remained  to  mark  their  resting-place.* 

Until  the  year  1856  the  poorer  classes  of  emigrants 
were  supplied  with  ox-teams  for  the  overland  portion 
of  the  trip,  the  total  cost  of  the  journey  from  Liverpool, 
including  provisions,  never  exceeding  sixty  dollars. 
There  were  thousands  of  converts  in  Europe,  however, 

**Iii  a  letter  dated  Mnddy  Fork— 930  miles  from  Winter  Quarters— Oct. 
18,  1849,  and  published  in  the  Frontier  Ouardian,  Deo.  26th,  of  that  year. 
Geoi^e  A.  Smith  writes:  'Among  others  we  noticed  at  the  South  Pass  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  grave  of  one  E.  Dodd,  of  Gallatin,  Mo.,  died  on  the 
19th  of  July  last  of  tjrphus  fever.  The  wolves  had  completely  disinterred 
him.  The  clothes  in  which  he  had  been  buried  lay  strewed  around.  His 
under  jawbone  lay  in  the  grave,  with  the  teeth  complete,  the  only  remains 
disoemable  of  him.  It  is  Mlieved  he  was  the  same  Dodd  that  took  an  active 
part,  and  a  i>rominent  moboorat,  in  the  murder  of  the  sainto  at  Haan*s  MiUs^ 
Mo.    If  so,  it  is  a  righteous  retribution.* 
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who  wore  ap^ious  to  be  gathered  unto  Zion,  but  could 
not  coiuiDand  even  this  sum,  and  measures  were  now 
considered  whereby  the  expense  could  be  reduced. 
After  much  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  parties 
should  cross  the  plains  with  hand-carts,  in  which  they 
were  to  carry  their  baggage,  wagons  being  provided 
only  for  tents,  extra  provisions,  and  those  who  were 
un^able  to  walk.  Instructions  to  this  eflfect  were  issued 
from  Brigbam  Youpg,  September  30,  1855,  and  in  a 
geueral  epistle  of  the  twelve,  dated  October  29th,  a 
circular  being  published  in  Liverpool  about  four 
months  later  oy  the  presidency  of  the  British  Isles,  in 
which  the  rate  of  passage  was  fixed  at  £9  sterling  per 
capita.^  "The  Lord,  through  his  prophet,  says  of  the 
poor,  *Let  them  come  on  foot,  with  hand-carts  or 
wheelbarrows;  let  them  gird  up  their  loins,  and  walk 
through,  and  nothing  shall  hinder  them/" 

Iowa  City  was  selected  as  the  point  of  outfit,  and 
there  the  hand-carts  were  built  They  were  of  some- 
what primitive  fashion,  the  shafts  being  about  five  feet 
long  and  of  hickory  or  oak,  with  cross-pieces,  one  of 
them  serving  for  handle,  forming  the  bed  of  the  cart, 
under  the  centre  of  which  was  a  wooden  axle-tree,  the 
wheels  being  also  of  wood,  with  a  light  iron  band,  and 
the  entire  weight  of  the  vehicle  about  sixty  pounds.** 
Better  carts  were  provided  in  subsequent  years. 
When  the  hand-cart  emigrants,  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred in  number,  set  forth  from  Liverpool,  they  were 
assured  that  everything  would  be  provided  for  them 
on  their  arrival  at  Iowa  Citv;  but  on  reaching  that 
point  many  of  them  were  delayed  for  weeks  until  the 
carts  were  built.  Three  companies  started  early  in 
the  season  and  made  the  journey  without  mishap/^ 
The  next  company,  under  Captam  James  G.  Willie, 

**Tbe  letter,  epistle,  and  oirciilar  will  be  found  in  the  MUUunkU  8iar, 
xvu,  812-15,  xviii.  4»-55,  121-3. 

^Slenhou8e*s  Rochy  Mountain  SaitOs,  314.  The  conatrnction  of  the  cart 
will  be  seen  in  a  out  facing  thit  page. 

*^  The  first  arrived  Sept.  26th,  and  were  met  by  the  first  presidency  and  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  the  bands  of  tlM 
Naovoo  kgion.  Detertt  Netca,  Oct  6^  1866. 
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was  not  in  motion  until  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
last  that  season,  under  Captain  Edward  Martin,  not 
until  the  end  of  that  month.  They  were  divided,  as 
usual,  into  hundreds,  Willie's  company  being  somewhat 
below  that  number;  and  for  each  hundred  were  fur- 
nished twenty  hand-carts,  five  tents,  three  or  four 
milch  cows,  and  a  wagon  with  three  yoke  of  oxen  to 
convey  the  provisions  and  tents,  the  quantity  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  being  limited  to  seventeen  pounds  per 
capita,  and  the  freight  of  each  cart,  including  cooking 
utensils,  being  about  one  hundred  pounds. 

Willie's  company  reached  Winter  Quarters,  or  Flor- 
ence, as  it  was  now  termed,  near  the  middle  of  August, 
and  here  a  meeting  was  held  to  decide  whether  they 
should  continue  their  journey  or  encamp  for  the  win- 
ter. They  had  yet  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to 
travel,  and  with  their  utmost  effort  could  not  expect 
to  arrive  in  the  valley  until  late  in  November.  The 
matter  was  left  with  the  elders,  all  of  whom,  except 
one  named  Levi  Savage,  counselled  them  to  go  for- 
ward and  trust  in  the  Lord,  who  would  surely  protect 
his  people.  Savage  declared  that  they  should  trust 
also  to  such  common  sense  as  the  Lord  had  given 
them.  From  his  certain  knowledge,  the  company, 
containing  as  it  did  so  large  a  number  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  of  women  and  children,  could  not  cross  the 
mountains  thus  late  in  the  season,  without  much  suf- 
fering, sickness,  and  death.  He  was  overruled  and 
rebuked  for  want  of  faith.  "Brethren  and  sisters," 
he  replied,  "what  I  have  said  I  know  to  be  true;  but 
seeing  you  are  to  go  forward,  I  will  go  with  you. 
May  Grod  in  his  mercy  preserve  us." 

The  company  set  forth  from  Florence  on  the  18th, 
and  on  each  hand-cart  was  now  placed  a  ninety-eight- 
pound  sack  of  flour,  as  the  wagons  could  not  carry  the 
entire  load.  At  first  they  travelled  about  fifteen  miles 
a  day,  although  delays  were  caused  by  the  brewing 
of  wheels  and  axles,  the  heat  and  aridity  of  the 
plains  and  mountain  country  speedily  making  many  of 
the  cart-wheels  rickety,  and  unable  to  sustain  their 
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burdens  without  frequent  repairs.  Some  shod  the 
axles  of  their  carts  with  old  leather,  others  with  tin 
from  the  plates  and  kettles  of  their  mess  outfit;  and 
for  grease  they  used  their  allowance  of  bacon,  and  even 
their  soap,  of  which  they  had  but  little.  On  reaching 
Wood  River,  the  cattle  stampeded,**  and  thirty  head 
were  lost,  the  remainder  being  only  suflScient  to  allow 
one  yoke  to  each  wagon.  The  beef  cattle,  milch  cows, 
and  heifers  were  used  as  draught  animals,  but  were  of 
little  service,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  an- 
other sack  of  flour  on  each  hand-cart.  The  issue  of 
beef  was  then  stopped,  the  cows  gave  no  milk,  and  the 
daily  ration  was  reduced  to  a  pound  of  flour,  with  a  little 
rice,  sugar,  coffee,  and  bacon,  an  allowance  which  only 
furnished  breakfast  for  some  of  the  men,  who  fasted 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

While  encamped  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte, 
the  emigrants  were  overtaken  by  F.  D.  Richards,  W. 
H.  Kimball,  G.  D.  Grant,  and  a  party  of  elders,  return- 
ing from  foreign  missions,  who  gave  them  what  en- 
couragement  they  could.  "Though  it  might  storm 
on  their  right  and  on  their  left,  the  Lord  would  keep 
open  their  way  before  them,  and  they  would  reach 
Zion  in  safety."  After  camping  with  them  for  one 
night,  the  elders  went  on  their  way,  promising  to  leave 
provisions  for  them  at  Fort  Laramie  if  possible,  and 
to  send  aid  from  Salt  Lake  City.  On  reaching  Lara- 
mie no  provisions  were  found,  and  rations  were  again 
reduced,  men  able  to  work  receiving  twelve  ounces  of 
flour  daily,  women  and  old  men  nine  ounces,  and  chil- 
dren from  four  to  eight  ounces. 

As  the  emigrants  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the 
Sweetwater,  the  nights  became  severe,  and  their  bed- 
covering  was  now  insuflScient.  Before  them  were  the 
mountains,  clad  almost  to  the  base  with  snow,  where 
already  the  storms  of  winter  were  gathering.  Grad- 
ually the  old  and  infirm  began  to  droop,  and  soon 
deaths  became  frequent,  the  companies  seldom  leaving 

''At  this  point  the  oouutiy  was  alive  with  buffaloes. 
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their  camping-ground  without  burying  one  or  more  of 
the  party.  Then  able-bodied  men  began  to  succumb, 
a  few  of  them  continuing  to  pull  their  carts  until  the 
day  before  they  died,  and  one  or  two  even  oa  the  day  of 
their  death.  On  the  morning  when  the  first  snow- 
storm occurred,  the  last  ration  of  flour  was  issued,  and 
a  march  of  sixteen  miles  was  before  them  to  the  near- 
est camping-ground  on  the  Sweetwater.  The  task 
seemed  hopeless;  but  at  noon  a  wagon  drove  up,  con- 
taining Joseph  A.  Young  and  Stephen  Taylor,  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  who  told  them  that  a  train  of  supplies 
was  on  the  way,  and  would  reach  them  in  a  day  or 
two.  Young  and  Taylor  immediately  went  on  to 
meet  Martin  s  company,  which  it  was  feared  was  even 
in  worse  plight  than  that  of  Captain  Willie.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  emigrants  pushed  forward,  and  by 
doubling  their  teams,  while  the  strongest  of  the  party 
helped  the  weak  to  drag  along  their  carts,  all  reached 
the  camping-ground,  though  some  of  the  cattle  per- 
ished, and  during  the  night  five  persons  died  of  cold 
and  exhaustion. 

In  the  morning  the  snow  was  a  foot  deep;  and  now 
there  remained  only  two  barrels  of  biscuit,  a  few  pounds 
of  sugar  and  dried  apples,  and  a  quarter  of  a  sack  of 
rice.  Two  of  the  disabled  cattle  were  killed,  their 
carcasses  issued  for  beef,  and  on  this  and  a  smidl  dole 
of  biscuit  the  emigrants  were  told  that  they  must 
subsist  until  supplies  reached  them,  the  small  remnant 
of  provisions  being  reserved  for  the  young  children 
and  the  sick.  It  was  now  decided  to  remain  in  camp, 
while  Captain  Willie  with  one  of  the  elders  went  in 
search  of  the  supply  trains.  The  small  allowance  of 
beef  and  biscuit  was  consumed  the  first  day,  and  on 
the  second  day  more  cattle  were  killed  and  eaten 
without  biscuit.  On  the  next  day  there  was  nothing  to 
eat,  for  no  more  cattle  could  be  spared,  and  still  the  sup- 
plies came  not,  being  delayed  by  the  same  storm  which 
the  emigrants  had  encountered.     During  these  three 
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days  many  died  and  numbers  sickened,  some  expir- 
ing in  the  arms  of  those  who  were  themselves  almost 
at  the  point  of  death,  mothers  clasping  with  their 
dying  clutch  the  remnants  of  their  tattered  clothing 
around  the  wan  forms  of  their  perishing  in&nts,  and, 
most  pitiful  sight  of  all,  strong  men  begging  for  the 
morsel  of  food  that  had  been  s^  api^  for  the  sick  and 
helpless. 

It  was  now  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  and  the 
sun  was  sinkii^  behind  the  snow-clad  ranges,  which 
could  be  traced  far  to  the  west  amid  the  dear,  frosty 
atmosphere  of  the  desert.  There  were  many  who, 
while  they  gazed  on  this  scene,  did  not  expect  to  see 
the  light  of  another  day,  and  there  were  many  who 
cared  no  longer  for  life,  having  lost  all  that  makes  life 
precious.  They  retired  to  their  tents,  and  commend- 
mg  themselves  to  their  maker,  lay  down  to  rest, 
perchance  to  die.  But  presently  a  shout  of  joy  was 
raised,  as  from  an  eminence  near  the  western  portion 
of  the  camp  covered  wagons  were  seen  approaching, 
with  Willie  at  their  head.  In  charge  of  the  train 
were  Eamball  and  Grant,  who  distributed  to  the  com- 
panies about  half  of  their  provisions,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  warm  clothing,  blankets,  and  buffalo-robes, 
the  remainder  being  sent  forward  under  charge  of 
Grant  for  the  use  of  Martin's  company,  while  Xim- 
ball  now  took  command  of  Willie's  detachment. 

But  the  troubles  of  the  hand-cart  emigrants  were 
not  yet  at  an  end.  Some  were  already  beyond  all 
human  aid;  some  had  lost  their  reason,  ana  around 
others  the  blackness  of  despair  had  gathered,  all 
efforts  to  rouse  them  from  theur  stupor  being  unavail- 
ing. Each  day  the  weather  grew  colder,  and  many 
were  frost-bitten,  losing  fingers,  toes,  or  ears,  one  sict 
man  who  held  on  to  the  wagon-bars,  to  avoid  jolting, 
having  all  his  fingers  frozen.  At  a  camping-ground 
on  WiUow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Sweetwater, 
fifteen  corpses  were  buried,  thirteen  of  them  being 
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frozen  to  death.  Near  South  Pass  another  company 
of  the  brethren  met  them,  with  supplies  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  from  the  trees  near  their  camp  several 
quarters  of  fat  beef  were  suspended — *'a  picture,"  says 
Chislett,  who  had  charge  of  one  of  the  companies, 
"that  far  surpassed  the  paintings  of  the  ancient  mas- 
ters." From  this  point  warmer  weather  prevailed, 
and  fresh  teams  from  the  valley  constantly  met  them, 
distributing  provisions  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and 
then  travelling  eastward  to  meet  Martin's  company. 

On  reaching  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, it  was  found  that  sixty-seven  out  of  a  total  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  had  died  on  the  journe}'.  Of 
the  six  hundred  emigrants  included  in  Martin's  de- 
tachment, which  arrived  three  weeks  later,  a  small  per- 
centage perished,  the  storm  which  overtook  Willie's 
party  on  the  Sweetwater  reaching  them  on  the  North 
JPlatte.  There  they  encamped,  and  waited  about  ten 
days  for  the  weather  to  moderate.  Their  rations  were 
reduced  to  four  ounces  of  flour  per  head  per  day,  for  a 
few  days,  until  relief  came.  On  arriving  at  Salt  Lake, 
the  survivors  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
arrangements  being  made  with  the  bishops  of  wards 
to  provide  for  those  who  had  no  relatives  in  the  terri- 
tory;  and  throughout  the  settlements,  wherever  it  was 
known  that  a  family  had  crossed  the  plains  with  the 
hand-cart  companies,  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  insure 
for  them  substantial  aid  from  the  brethren.** 

^  My  aoooant  of  the  luuid-oart  emigration  is  taken  principally  from  Mr 
Gbislett^s  narrative  in  SterUiouse^s  lioeky  Mountain  Saints^  312-333.  The  story 
83  told  in  Stenhouse'a  Tell  It  All,  206-36,  though  it  claims  to  have  been  written 
by  one  of  the  women  of  the  party,  and  perhaps  was  so  written,  is  merely  an 
adaptation  of  the  above.  Another  version  will  be  found  in  T<mng*n  Wijt  Ko. 
19 1  206-21.  For  other  mention  of  the  hand-cart  emiCTation,  see  Siskiyou  Co, 
Affairs,  MS.,  18;  Paddock's  La  Tour,  345;  Detterti  New,  Nov.  12,  19,  .30, 
1856;  8.  L,  Herald,  Jan.  4,  1879;  8.  R  Aita,  Nov.  12,  13,  1856;  8.  F.  Bul- 
letin, Jan.  12,  1857.  In  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  magazines  appeiired 
grossly  exaggerated  descriptions  of  this  disaster,  of  which  the  folio «ing, 
taken  from  tbe  Or,  Statesman,  June  15,  1857,  may  serve  as  a  specimen:  *  Of 
the  2,5G0  persons  who  started  from  the  frontier,  only  about  200  frost-bitten^ 
starving^  and  emaciated  beings  lived  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  sufferings.  The 
n^maining  2,300  periahed  on  the  way  of  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue.'    The  emi- 
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There  remains  yet  one  more  incident  in  the  story 
of  the  hand-cart  emigration.  On  arrival  at  Devils 
Gate  on  the  Sweetwater,  twenty  men,  belonging  to 
Martin's  company,  were  left  in  charge  of  stock, 
merchandise,  and  b^gage,  with  orders  to  follow  in 
the  spring.  The  snow  fell  deep,  and  many  of  the 
cattle  were  devoured  by  the  wolves,  while  others  per- 
ished from  cold.  The  rest  were  slaughtered,  and  on 
their  frozen  carcasses  the  men  subsisted,  their  small 
stock  of  flour  and  salt  being  now  exhausted.  Game 
was  scarce  in  the  neighborhood,  and  with  their  utmost 
care  the  supply  of  food  could  not  hold  out  until  spring. 
Two  of  the  men,  with  the  only  horses  that  remained, 
were  sent  to  Platte  Bridge  to  obtain  supplies;  but  the 
animals  were  lost,  and  they  returned  empty-handed. 
Presently  the  meat  was  all  consumed;  and  then  their 
only  resource  was  the  hides,  which  were  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  soaked  in  hot  water,  after  the  hair  had  been 
removed.  When  the  last  hides  had  been  eaten,  nothing 
remained  but  their  boot-tops  and  the  scraps  of  leather 
around  their  wagons,  even  the  neck-piece  of  a  buffalo 
skin  which  had  served  as  door-mat  being  used  for 
food.  Thus  they  kept  themselves  alive  until  spring, 
when  they  subsisted  on  thistle  roots  and  wild  garlic, 
until  at  length  relief  came  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Even  the  worst  enemies  of  Brigham  Young  admit 
that  he  was  in  no  sense  to  blame  for  this  disaster,  and 
that  he  spared  no  effort  to  prevent  it.  When  tidings 
of  the  emigrants'  condition  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
he  at  once  suspended  all  other  business,^  and  declared 
that  nothing  more  should  be  done  until  every  avail- 
able team  was  sent  to  their  relief.     He  himself  set 

grants  were  happy  and  content,  until  winter  overtook  them  in  the  moontaint, 
singing  aa  they  journeyed,  one  of  their  songs  commencing: 

*  We*re  going  to  Zlon  with  our  oarta, 
And  the  spirit  of  God  within  our  baarti;* 

the  ohoms  of  another,  sung  to  the  tune  of  '  A  little  more  dden' 
*  nnmh  for  the  camp  of  Imtol  I 

llurrah  for  tha  hand-cart  echemel 
Hnrrah  I    Unrrah  I  *tia  better  fkr 
Than  wagon  and  ox-team.* 

**The  October  oonferenoe  was  then  in  session. 
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the  example  by  sending  several  of  his  best  teams 
laden  with  provisions  and  clothing,  other  large  sup- 
plies being  forwarded  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  the 
more  wealthy  of  the  elders.  Each  one  contributed 
according  to  his  means,  those  who  had  no  teams  fur- 
jnishing  apparel,  bedding,  and  food,  and  this  at  a  time 
when,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  territory  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  famine,  on  account  of  a  second 
plague  of  grasshoppers. 

The  catastrophe  was  due  mainly  to  the  error  in 
starting  so  late  in  the  season  from  Iowa  City,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  companies  did  not  contain  a 
suflScient  number  of  able-oodied  men  in  proportion 
to  the  infirm,  the  women,  and  children.*^  Moreover, 
the  winter  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  severe 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  Utah.  The  hand-cart 
scheme  was  perfectly  feasible,  if  carried  out  under 
proper  management,  as  was  proved  by  the  success  of 
the  first  companies,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  by  a 
party  of  seventy-four  missionaries,  who  accomplished 
the  trip  to  the  Missouri  in  forty-eight  days,  or  less 
than  half  the  time  needed  when  the  journey  was 
made  by  wagon.* 

After  the  hand-cart  disaster,  and  perhaps  partly  on 
account  of  the  reports  sent  home  by  the  survivors, 
there  was  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  rate  of  emigra- 
tion, though  with  many  fluctuations.  In  1876  only 
1,184  proselytes  were  despatched  from  Liverpool,  this 
being  one  of  the  smallest  movements  recorded.  In 
1877  the  number  increased  to  1,479,  and  in  1878  to 
1,864,  but  in  1879  fell  off  to  1,456,  about  55  per  cent 
of  the  emigrants  for  the  last  of  these  years  being  of 

^It  was  from  Iowa  City  that  the  late  start  was  made.  Stenhoose  aod 
others  delight  in  making  out  something  horrible  in  the  hand-cart  husineas, 
and  the  leaders  no  better  than  the  vilest  criminals.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
affair,  in  which  the  lea«lers  suffered  with  the  rest,  but  nothing  further  than 
this  can  be  justly  charged  to  any  one.  Rocky  Mountain  Sainls^  341-2.  A  bio- 
grapliical  notice  of  Spencer  and  his  funem  sermon,  delivered  by  Brighain, 
will  bo  found  in  S.  Lake  TtL,  Dec.  9,  10,  1868. 

•^filoan'f*  Utah  Oazetiefr,  1884,  26.  In  the  Dettrtt  NewB,  Apr.  29,  1857,  it 
is  stated  that  they  hoped  to  make  the  trip  in  40  days. 
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British  nationality,  and  85  per  cent  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Danish.*'  In  the  church  records,  the 
total  emigration  from  foreign  countries,  between  1840 
and  1883,  is  stated  at  78,219  souls,  or  an  average 
of  nearly  2,000  a  year,  the  proselytes  taking  passage 
in  companies  of  from  12  to  800  in  243  different  ves- 
sels, all  of  which  reached  their  destination  in  safety.* 
Probably  the  main  cause  of  the  decrease  in  emigration 
during  later  years  was  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  fare, 
which  in  1878  was  fixed  at  £14-14,  a  sum  for  which 
passage  could  be  secured  to  almost  any  portion  of  the 
world. 

Between  1850  and  1856  the  movement  appears  to 
have  reached  its  culmination,  proselytes  being  gathered 
by  the  thousand  to  the  promised  land,  and  thousands 
more  preparing  to  follow.  The  elders  were  exhorted 
to  "thunder  the  word  of  the  almighty  to  the  saints 
to  arise  and  come  to  Zion."*  The  brethren  were 
commanded  to  shake  from  their  feet  the  dust  of  Baby- 
lon and  hasten  to  the  holy  city.  "Every  saint  who 
does  not  come  home,"  says  the  sixth  general  epistle  of 
the  twelve,^  "will  be  afflicted  by  the  devil."  "Every 
particle  of  our  means  that  we  use  in  Babylon,"  re- 
marks Elder  Erastus  Snow,^^  "is  a  loss  to  ourselves; 
and  it  is  so  much  means  expended  upon  Babylon  that 
shall  perish."  "O  ye  poor  and  oppressed  saints  1" 
writes  Elder  Samuel  Richards,  "and  ye  rich  ones  too, 
in  these  lands,  do  not  your  bosoms  bum  with  the  good  - 
spirit  of  Grod,  which  nils  his  saints  always  with  a  de- 
sire to  congregate  together,  and  become  a  holy  and 


^Jmimnial  Star,  j:h.eaOiI>e$ereiNeum,^oy.  19,  IST9.    Therei 
90  Swii8»  M  GennuM,  and  8  of  etber  AfttUmalttiet. 

**ThoiuA&  aome  were  driTen  back  to  port»  and  one  was  dinnaBted  oo  the 
Tpyage  to  Sfew  Orleans.  Riehardi*  JSnUgr.  to  Utah,  MS.,  1. 

^MmmMt  Star,  xiv.  201. 

7*  PoUUhed  Joly  15,  1852,  in  Id,,  xiv.  20. 

"  At  a  special  council,  held  at  23  RatcUffe  Terrace,  Islington,  Loodoo,  on 
the  eth,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  AnriL  An  aoooant  of  the  proceedinas  will  be 
found  in  Id,,  xiv.  209-12,  225-%,  243-7.  At  the  close  of  the  conferences  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  Franklin  D.  Biohards,  who  was  then  about  to  r»- 
tnm  to  Salt  Lake  aty. 
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peculiar  people?  Do  you  not  long  to  gather  to  your 
orethren  and  sisters  m  the  heights  of  Zion,  where 
sinners  cannot  dwell?  Do  you  not  fondly  wish  to 
assemble  with  the  elders  of  Israel  in  the  sacred  resting- 
places  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  there  inherit 
the  earth  and  enioy  the  bountiful  blessings  of  a  mu- 
nificent creator?' 

Such  sayings^  freely  circulated  among  the  toiling 
myriads  of  Europe,  where  for  twelve  and  fifteen  hours 
a  day  men  worked  for  a  wi^e  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply their  needs,  were  not  without  effect  Under  such 
conditions,  a  new  religion,  which  promised  to  exchange 
the  penury  and  drudgery  of  its  converts  for  plenty  and 
moderate  labor,  could  not  fail  to  receive  a  hearing. 
Moreover,  the  story  of  the  prophet's  assassination  and 
of  the  expulsion  from  Illinois  was  yet  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  saints  were  still  looked  upon  as  mar- 
tyrs, and  as  martyrs  who,  having  boldly  launched  forth 
into  an  untrodden  wilderness,  had  at  length  established 
for  themselves  an  abiding-place,  and  now  stretched 
forth  the  hand  of  christian  fellowship  to  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden  in  all  the  earth.  Never  since  the 
founding  of  the  sect  was  their  cause  held  in  more  es- 
teem; never  had  they  dwelt  together  in  more  perfect 
harmony,  less  disturbed  by  outside  influences,  or  less 
mindful  of  the  events  that  were  transpiring  in  the 
great  world  beyond.  The  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  their  departure  from  Nauvoo  had  witnessed  the 
rise  and  fall  of  an  empire,  the  crash  of  a  throne,  the 
great  revolutions  in  the  world  of  science  and  the  world 
of  commerce.  But,  except  so  far  as  they  seemed  to 
fulfil  the  predictions  of  their  seer,  all  these  matters 
concerned  them  less  than  did  the  building  of  a  saw- 
mill or  a  nail-factory  in  the  land  of  which  their 
prophet  had  foretold:  "And  they  who  are  in  the 
north  countries  shall  come  in  remembrance  before  the 
Lord, . .  .and  a  highway  shall  be  made  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  deep, .  •  •  and  m  the  barren  deserts  there  shall 
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come  forth  pools  of  living  water;  and  the  parched 
ground  shall  no  longer  be  a  thirsty  land."^* 

^Revehakm  cf  Joseph  SnM^  in  Doerhie  and  C&vmmii$t  9Sfl. 

Among  the  Monnon  works  lurgely  oironlated  throoffhont  the  British  Islet 
and  Europe  was  one  published  in  1862,  and  entitled  The  OavernmetU  qfOod^ 
by  John  Taylor,  one  qf  tfie  Twelve  Ajpoetlee  <^  the  Church  qf  Jesus  ChrUt  <^ 
LaUer-day  SahUe,  In  a  preface  by  James  Linlorth,  the  writer  states  that  it 
had  been  the  anther's  intention  to  superintend  the  pablioation  of  this  work, 
an  8yo  volume  of  118  pages,  in  person;  bnt  the  cares  pretaintng  to  his  mis- 
sionary labors  and  literary  work,  then  more  nraently  needed,  prevented  him. 
He  therefore,  on  his  deptuinre  for  Salt  Lake  (Sty  in  tiie  spring  of  1862,  left 
with  Mr  linf ort^  the  mannseript,  the  printing  of  whidi  was  superintended 
by  him.  As  a  dissertation  on  a  genen^  and  abs&act  subject,  it  probably  has 
not  its  equal  in  point  of  ability  within  tbe  whole  range  of  Mormon  literature. 
The  style  is  lofly  and  clear,  and  every  pace  betokens  the  great  learning  of 
the  author.  As  a  student  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  theolegoan,  and 
moral  philosopher.  President  Taylor  is  justlv  entitled  to  the  mmt  rank;  while 
his  proficiency  in  foreign  languages  and  his  knowledge  of  men  and  of  practical 
afiairs  rendered  his  services  no  less  important  as  manager  abroad  than  as  ex- 
ecntive  officer  at  home. 

I  will  here  begin  the  biographical  notioee  of  the  leading  men  of  Utah,  and 
of  some  of  the  pioneers,  carrying  the  same  alon^  in  the  notes  to  the  end  of  the 
volume  as  I  have  done  in  other  cases  in  my  historical  works.  The  lives  of 
some  have  already  been  fully  given;  and  in  regard  to  some  of  the  others  who 
have  not  yet  finished  playing  their  part  in  the  history  of  the  conntiT,  their  bio- 
graphies will  be  given  here  but  partially,  and  finished  as  the  work  proceeds. 

First  after  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham  Young  should  be  mentioned  John 
Taylor,  third  president  of  the  entire  ohurch.  A  native  of  Milnthorpe,  &ig- 
land,  where  he  was  bom  in  November  1808,  Taylor  emigrated  in  18&  to  To- 
ronto, Canada,  to  which  city  his  father  had  removed  two  years  before.  Here, 
joining  a  methodist  society,  he  searched  the  scriptures  earnestly,  and  became 
convinced  that  the  churches  had  fallen  from  grace  and  were  oormpt.  With 
prayer  and  fasting  he  besought  the  Lord  that  if  there  were  a  true  church  on 
earth  he  would  s^id  a  messenger  to  him.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  visited 
by  Parley  P.  Pratt,  to  whom  he  gave  but  a  cool  reoeption,  as  many  evil  re- 
ports concerning  Mormonisra  were  then  eurrent.  But  after  close  sorutinv,  be 
and  several  of  his  fiends  believed  and  were  baptised.  In  1838  it  was  ordered 
by  revelation  that  he  should  be  appointed  an  apostle,  and  after  the  schism  of 
that  year  he  filled  the  vacancjr  in  the  quorum  caused  by  the  apostesy  of  John 
Boynton.  In  1840  he  arrived  in  Ensland  a»  a  missionary,  his  labors  extend- 
ing to  Ireland  and  to  the  1A<e  of  Man,  where  he  was  the  first  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  Mormonism.  While  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  he  corrected  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  and  helped  to  prepare  a  hymn-book  for 
tiie  use  of  converts  in  the  British  Islands.  He  also  wrote  several  pamphlets 
in  reply  to  charges  against  the  church.  Betuminff  to  America  in  IMl,  in 
company  with  Krigham  Young,  he  proceeded  to  I&ivoo,  where  he  was  se- 
lected one  of  a  committee  to  petition  congress  for  a  redress  of  wrongs,  and 
S resented  the  petition.  He  also  purchased  and  took  charge  of  the  Times  and 
easonst  at  the  request  of  the  prophet,  the  last  three  volumes  being  published 
under  his  direction,  and  was  dbosen  a  member  of  the  dty  council,  a  regent  of 
the  university,  and  judge-advocate  of  the  Nanvoo  legion.  He  was  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  ^roj^et,  and  at  Carthage  jail,  as  we  l^ve  seen,  almost  lost  his 
Hfe  in  attemptins  to  save  him.  After  the  eicpulsion  he  went,  with  others  of 
the  twelve,  to  Winter  Quarters,  where  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Mormon 
battalion.  At  this  juncture  he  was  again  ordered  to  Enffland,  in  company 
with  Parley  P.  Pratt  end  Orson  Hyde,  and  returning  the  foUowing  spring,  ac- 
companied Pratt's  companies  to  Salt  Lake  City.  In  October  1849  he  was  sent 
as  a  missionary  to  Fnmoe,  where  he  pubUshsd  a  monthly  paper,  styled  L' 
Hnz.  Utah.   38 
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tkoOe  du  IktereL  Before  lesring  Europe  he  tranelated  the  book  ol  Mofino* 
into  the  French  lengnay,  and  preached  the  gospel  of  the  sainta  at  Hamburg, 
where  under  his  directUNi  the  same  woA  was  translated  into  Qeruan,  a^ 
where  he  also  published  a  monthly  paper  named  Zum*s  Pamer,  Betoming  to 
Salt  Lake  City  in  1862,  he  was  elected,  two  yean  afterward,  a  member  of  the 

legislature,  lin<t  w»Mgninp  th<«  ftfflft^  want  mm  a.  wniaMmiMy  fn  V«w  VnA,  -urli^rn 

he  superintended  the  affiars  of  tiie  church  in  the  eastern  states,  and  established 
a  journal,  tiie  first  number  of  which  I4>peared  Feb.  17»  1855,  under  the  title 
of  The  Mormon^  the  paper  being  disoontinned  in  1857,  when  Taylor  was  re- 
called at  the  outbreak  of  the  Utah  war.  After  that  datcL  his  labors  were 
mainly  confined  to  the  tecritory,  where  he  was  partly  engaged  in  literary  work 
for  the  church,  serving  also  for  a  brief  term  as  mobate  Judge  of  Utah  county, 
and  for  several  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Utah  legislature  and  speaker  of  the 
house.  In  Oct.  1880  he  was  appointed,  as  we  shul  see  later,  president  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  CSirist  of  latter-day  saints.  Further  details  as  to  his  early 
career  will  be  found  in  HuL  B.  Totmg,  U8.;  Woodn{f*t  Jowmal,  M&;  Biek' 
ards*  Narr,,  MS.,  and  many  other  manuscripts  and  books. 

OeorseQ.  Gannon,  anativeof  Liverpool,  England,  was  trained  in  the  Mor- 
mon faith,  loM  parents  having  been  converted  in  1839,  when  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  through  the  preaching  of  John  Taylor,  who  some  time  before  had  mar- 
ried his  father's  sister.  A  short  time  before  the  assassination  of  Joeeph  Smith 
the  family  arrived  at  Kauvoo,  where  Georse  found  employment  as  a  printer 
in  the  office  of  the  Timew  and  Setuons  and  Ncmvoo  Neighbor.  In  1847  he  set 
out  for  S.  L.  City  with  Parley  Pratt's  companies,  and  for  two  years  was  en- 
gaged in  Arming,  house-building,  and  other  labor  incidental  to  new  settle- 
ments. In  the  autumn  of  1849  he  went  to  California  in  company  with  Chas  GL 
Bich,  and  there  worked  in  tiie  gold  mines  until  the  summer  of  1850,  when  be 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  arriving  at  Honolulu  he 
began  to  stud  v  the  Hawaiian  language,  which  he  mastered  u  six  weeks,  and 
then  travelled  and  preached  among  the  natives,  organizing  several  branches 
of  tiie  church.  In  1854  be  returned  to  Salt  Lake  Ci^,  and  the  following  year 
went  as  a  missionary  to  California,  where  he  estiJ>lidied  and  edited  a  news- 
paper called  the  Wettem  Standard,  When  news  arrived  of  the  Utah  war,  he 
again  returned  to  the  valley,  and  during  the  exodus  of  1858  took  charse  of  the 
press  and  printing  materials  of  the  Dffia^  Newe^  which  were  conveyed  to  Fill- 
more City.  In  October  1859  he  was  chosen  an  apostle  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Parley  Pratt,  and  was  afterward  appointed  president 
of  the  European  mission.  In  1862  he  was  wdered  to  Washington  to  support 
the  claims  of  Utah  to  admission  as  a  state,  of  which  more  later.  After  the 
adjournment  of  congress  he  repaired  to  England,  where  he  labored  until 
August  1864,  13,000  converts,  being  forwardM  to  Zion  during  this  period. 
Being  then  summoned  home,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil, and  was  for  three  years  private  secretary  to  Brigham  Toung.  In  1867  he 
became  editor  and  publisher  of  tiie  Deteret  Newe,  which  was  then  a  semi- 
weekly  paper,  and  started  the  De$eret  Eveuina  Newe^  which  was  issued  daUv, 
his  connection  with  the  latter  continuing  unm  the  autumn  of  1872,  when  ne 
was  chosen  delegate  to  congress.  In  1880  Mr  Gannon  was  appointed  first 
councillor  to  PrMident  John  Taylor.  For  farther  particulars,  see  authorities 
before  quoted;  also  8aia*§  America  Bevimted,  302;  Beno  DoUm  Oautte^  Jan.  24, 
1882. 

Joseph  F.,  the  son  of  Hyrum  Smith,  who  with  his  brother,  the  prophet, 
was  assassinated  at  Carthage  jail,  was  bom  at  Far  West,  Mo.,  in  1838.  After 
passing  his  early  youth  among  the  vidssitudes  attending  the  expulsion  from 
Nanvoo  and  the  colonization  of  Utah,  he  was  ordered,  when  16  years  of  a^e, 
to  proceed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  labored 
earnestly  and  with  marked  success.  *  By  the  blessing  of  the  almighty,*  he 
writes,  *  I  acquired  the  language  of  the  islanders,  and  oonmienced  my  labors, 
preaching,  baptizing,  etc,  among  tiie  natives,  in  one  hundred  days  after  my 
arrival  at  Honolulu.'  At  the  beginning  of  the  Utah  war  he  returned  to  Sl 
L.  City  and  served  in  the  militia  up  to  the  time  when  Johnston's  army  entered 
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the  Talley.  In  1800  he  was  sent  on  mlBskm  work  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1863,  heing  again  ordered,  the  following  year,  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  company  with  A.  L.  Smith,  L.  Snow,  £.  T.  Benson,  and  W.  W. 
Cloff.  Retoniing  in  1865,  he  was  soon  after  elected  an  apostle  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  served  nntil  1872.  In  1874 
and  1875  he  presided  over  the  British  mission,  and  in  1880  was  chosen  second 
coonciUor  to  President  Taylor.    For  additional  items,  see  above  aathorities. 

Wilford,  the  third  son  of  Aphek  and  Benlah  Thompson  Woodruff,  was 
bom  at  Fannington  (now  Avon),  Conn.,  in  March  1807,  nis  ancestors  for  at 
least  three  generations  being  residents  of  that  neighborhood.  In  1832  he 
was  converted  to  Mormonism,  together  with  his  teother  Aanon,  and  soon 
afterward  cast  in  his  lot  at  Kirtland,  where,  for  a  time,  he  was  the  guest  of 
Joseph  Smith.  Two  yoars  later  he  started  on  a  missionary  tour  in  company 
with  an  elder  named  Brown,  journeying  on  foot  through  southern  Missouri, 
northern  Arkansas,  and  western  Ttonessee.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  first  quorum  of  the  seventies,  and  in  April  of  this  year,  was 
married  to  Phflebe  W.  Garter  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Smith.  In  1839  he  was 
chosen  an  apostle,  and  soon  afterward  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England,  where, 
in  a  few  months,  he  and  his  fellow-missionaries  baptized  more  than  1,800 
proselytes,  their  success  beiiu^  so  remarkable  as  to  ahum  the  orthodox  clergy, 
who  brought  the  matter  before  the  notice  of  parliament.  In  1841  he  was 
shipwrecked  at  Lake  Michigan  while  on  his  way  to  Nauvoo,  but  escaped  with 
his  life  and  reached  that  ci^  in  October.  A  few  weeks  before  the  assassina- 
tion of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  he  was  again  ordered  to  England  as  a  mis- 
sionary, retumin£[  in  1846,  when  he  crossed  the  jphuns  with  the  pioneer  band. 
In  1848  we  find  him  once  more  a  miwrionaiy,  this  time  in  the  mstem  states, 
whence  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1850^  being  elected  in  December  of 
that  year  a  senator  for  the  provisional  state  of  Deseret.  After  that  date  he 
became  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Utah,  the  church  annals  being  largely 
compiled  from  his  records.  In  his  public  career  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  territory;  his  apostolic  labors  have  earned  for  him  among 
the  saints  the  title  of  *  Wilford  the  faithfuL'  Woodruff  *8  Leaioea  from  Jour- 
nal, 1-86;  MUtennial  Star,  xzvii.  passim;  Time$  and  Seaaons,  v.  692;  De$eret 
News,  July  7, 14,  1858. 

Among  the  pioneers  was  Willard  Richards,  bom  at  Hopkinton,  Middlesex 
oounty,  Mass.,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1804.  Under  the  instruction  of  his 
parents,  Joseph  and  Rhoda  Richards,  he  applied  himself  during  his  youth  to 
the  study  of  theology,  but  could  not  discern  in  the  doctrines  of  any  of  the 
sects  around  him  the  fulness  of  truth.  In  1835  he  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
book  of  Mormon,  and  reading  it  through  twice  in  ten  da^,  became  convinced 
of  its  divine  authenticity.  At  this  date  he  was  practising  medicine  at  Bos- 
ton, but  at  once  resolved  to  remove  to  Kirtiand,  where  a  year  later  he 
was  baptized  and  ordained  an  elder  by  his  cousin,  Brigham  Toung.  Proceed- 
ing on  a  mission  to  England,  he  labored  successfully,  and  in  April  1840  was 
chosen  by  revelation  one  of  the  twelve.  Returning  to  America,  he  was  ap- 
pointed historian  and  general  recorder  to  the  church,  which  offices  he  held 
until  his  decease  in  Ms?ch  1854.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  prophet's, 
and,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  present  at  his  assassination  in  Carthaffe  jail. 
In  1848,  after  the  return  of  the  pioneer  band,  he  was  appointed  secona  coun- 
cillor to  the  president.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  Deaeret  News,  the  official 
organ  of  the  church,  and  wrote  most  of  the  general  epistles  of  the  twelve  to  the 
brethren  throughout  the  world.  After  the  organization  of  the  state  of  Deseret 
he  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  afterward  presided  over  the  council  of  the 
legislative  assembly.  The  last  occasion  on  wmch  he  left  his  house  was  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  the  oouncU  at  the  close  of  its  session.  *I  will  go  and 
perform  tMs  duty,'  he  said,  'if,  like  John  Quincy  Adams,  I  die  in  the  attempt; 
but  no  one  knows  the  afupavated  extent  of  my  Dodil]^  malady.  Death  stares 
me  in  the  face,  waiting  for  his  prey.'  Further  particulars  will  be  found  in 
The  MUlemiial  Star,  xxviL  118-90^  133-6, 150-2, 165-6;  LktforUCs  RouU  from 
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Liverpool,  75-6;  Deterei  i^TeiM,  Maroii  16»  1854,  Jina  28,  8(\  1858,  Dw.  f^ 
1874;  AicAoftif*  ^orr.,  Ma,  107-8. 

Franklin  Dewey  Richutia,  nephew  to  Willard,  was  born  at  Bichmood, 
Berkshire  oo.,  Man.,  oo  April  2,  1821.  After  rooeiving  a  oooMDon-achool 
education,  he  was  employed  at  farm  labor,  or  at  lua  father's  trade— that  of 
carpenter.  His  attentilm  was  first  oalled  to  Mormonism  daring  a  Tisit  of 
Briff bam  to  the  boose  of  his  grandfather,  Joseph  BiolMtfds.  On  the  3d  of  June, 
1838,  he  relates  that  after  being  baptised  and  anointed  with  col,  he  was  cured, 
by  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  of  a  severe  sickness.  In  October  following,  he  set 
forth  for  Far  West,  but  finding  that  Gen.  Clark  had  issoed  an  order  reqairing  all 
Mormons  to  leave  the  state,  he  went  to  StLonis,  where  hefoond  employment. 
In  the  spring  of  1840  he  attended  a  conference  at  Naavoo,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward sent  as  a  missionary  to  Indiana,  where  he  established  a  church.  After 
some  further  missionary  work  in  the  United  States,  he  repaired  to  Kanvoo 
where  he  married,  and  by  great  self-denial  obtained  the  means  of  building  a 
brick  house  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  dty.  This  he  sold  before  tiie  expulsion 
for  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  an  old  wagon.  In  the  sprint  of  1844  he  was  ordered 
with  several  others  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  Ilngumd,  but  after  reaching 
Kew  York  he  heard  of  the  assassination  of  the  prophet,  Mid  returned  to 
Kauvoo.  In  1845  he  assisted  at  the  completion  of  the  temple,  working  as  a 
carpenter  and  painter.  When  the  first  bands  of  the  saints  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  Feb.  1858,  Mr  Richards  accompanied  them  as  far  as  their  camping- 
ground  on  Sugar  Creek,  where  he  bade  adieu  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  soon 
afterward  sailed  for  Liverpool  in  oompany  with  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  others. 
Of  further  incidento  in  his  life,  I  shall  have  oocanon  to  speak  elsewhere. 

Heber  Chase  Kimball  was  a  native  of  Sheldon,  Vt,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1801.  When  ten  years  of  age  his  family  removed  to  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
in  which  town  he  af terwardworked  as  a  blacksmith  in  his  father's  shop.  In 
1820,  his  father  having  lost  his  property,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  his  own 
livelihood,  and  after  sufiering  muon  hardship,  found  empl<mnent  with  his 
brother,  who  was  a  potter  by  tnde,  and  removed  with  him  to  Mendon.  He  was 
converted  to  Mormonism  by  the  preaching  of  Phineas  H.  Young,  and  in  1832 
was  baptized,  and  soon  afterward  ordained  an  elder.  In  Sept.  of  this  year  he 
went  to  Kirtland  with  Brigham  and  Joseph  Young,  and  there  met  the  prophet. 
In  1835  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  quorum  of  the  twelve,  and  from 
that  date  until  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo  his  time  was  mainly  spent  in  mis- 
sionary labors  in  the  eastern  states  and  in  Ensland.  Betuming  frcMn  Salt 
Lake  Citv  to  Winter  Quarters  with  the  main  body  of  the  pioneers,  he  was 
appointed  first  councillor  to  the  president,  which  office  he  held  until  his  decease, 
in  June  1868.  On  the  oiganization  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  he  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor  and  chief  justice,  and  later  became  president  of  Uie  ooun- 
cil  of  the  legislative  assembly.  A  man  of  singular  generosity,  integrity,  and 
purity  of  heart,  there  are  few  whose  names  are  held  in  more  esteem  among 
the  latter-day  sainto  than  that  of  President  Kimball. 

In  March  1850  occurred  the  decease  of  Oliver  Cowdeiy,  at  Richmond,  Ray 
CO.,  Mo.  His  connection  with  the  church  from  ito  earliest  days,  and  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  translation  of  the  book  of  Monnon,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  He  was  cut  off,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1838,  but  in  1848  was  rebap- 
tized.  'His  relation  of  events,'  remarks  S.  W.  Richards,  'was  of  no  ordinary 
character,  maintaining  unequivocally  all  tiiose  written  testimonies  he  had  fur- 
nished to  the  church  m  earlier  days.  Moroni,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and 
other  heavenly  messengers  who  had  ministered  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  were  familiarly  but  sacredly  spoken  of.*  After  his 
second  conversion  he  devoted  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  entirely  to  the 
cause  of  the  diurch,  declaring  his  willingness  to  oo  forth  amon^  the  nations 
and  bear  testimony  of  that  which  had  been  revealea  to  him— a  testimony  which 
none  but  he  could  bear.  Contributor,  1884,  p.  446. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  quoted  on  the  subject  of  missjona 
and  immigration,  I  append  the  foUowinj^:  MUlenniai  Star,  i.  302,  iv.  17-19, 
83-6,  viii.  142,  ix.  244-5,  x.  and  xi.  passim,  xiv.  618,  xxi.  638,  xxit  18.  xxiii 
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220-l»  xxiT.  510,  nr.  640,  744^  700,  807,  andx.  64,  xzxvi.  666,  zli.  545-680, 
paaam;  Timee  and  Seaaan,  i.  pasdnou  ii.  273-7,  iii.  503-6, 682-3, 805-6,  iy.  pas- 
sim, y.  556,  55S-0;  8,  L.  Detent  NewSy  1850.  Aug.  10,  Oct.  5,  Dec  14;  1851, 
Msr.  22,  Jane  14,  Nov.  15, 29,  Deo.  13^  27, 1852,  pastiin;  1853,  Feb.  5, 19,  Mar. 
19,  May  14,  July  9,  Oct  29,  Deo.  1,  8;  1854,  Jan.  5,  Mar.  2,  May  11,  Jane 
22,  Aug.  10,  Sept.  21,  Oct.  5;  1855^  Jan.  4,  Feb.  22,  Apr.  4,  May  9,  July  25^ 
Oct.  17,  Deo.  19;  1856»  Feb.  27,  Apr.  16,  May  14,  Jnne  4,  July  2,  Aug.  6,  Oct. 
8;  1857,  Jan.  21,  Mar.  18,  i^r.  15,  May  13,  Aug.  26,  Deo.  9.  23;  1858,  May 
19,  June  9,  July  7,  Oct.  27;  1850,  Mar.  30,  May  11,  June  29,  Aug.  3,  Sept.  21; 
1860,  May  30,  June  13,  July  4,  Aug.  15,  Oct.  24,  Nov.  21;  1861,  Jan.  2,  Mar. 
6,  Apr.  3,  May  15,  Sept.  11;  186^eb.  26,  July  2,  Sept  17;  1863,  Mar.  18, 
May  6,  July  15,  Sept  16;  1864,  Mar.  9,  June  1,  Aug.  17,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  30, 
Dec  7;  1865,  Mar.  22,  June  7,  July  12,  Oct  12;  1866,  Mar.  8,  Apr.  12,  May 
3,  Aug.  30,  Oct  3,  24;  1867,  Jan.  23,  Feb.  13,  May  8,  June  12,  Aug.  7,  Dec 
25;  1868,  Feb.  12,  July  1,  Aug.  19,  Dec  23;  1869.  Feb.  10,  Apr.  28,  June  2, 
Sept  29,  Oct  13;  1870,  Jan.  lS6,  June  8,  Aug.  10;  1871,  Mar.  15,  June  14; 
1872,  Jan.  24,  Blar.  6,  June  12,  July  31;  1873,  Feb.  12,  Aug.  27,  Oct  15,  Nov. 
19;  1874,  Feb.  4,  July  3,  15;  1875,  Feb.  3,  June  30,  July  21,  Oct  20;  1876, 
Feb.  2,  July  19,  Sept  20,  Oct  11,  Nov.  29;  1877,  Feb.  14,  Apr.  11,  July  4, 
Aug.  8,  S«St  26;  \m.  Mar.  13,  Sept  11,  Nov.  13e  1879,  Mar.  12,  Sept  10, 
Nov.  19;  Toffhr^eBemin.,  MS.,  18-19;  Woodrinf*e  Pum.  Ineid,,  MS.,  1;  Utah 
Earijf  Beeords,  MS.,  paasim;  JUehard^e  BibUog.  (TtaA,  MS.,  8-14;  Bicharde" 
Ear,  JBtnig.  to  Utah,  MS.,  1-2;  Oooke^e  Theatr,  cmd  Soc  Af.  in  Utah,  MS., 
10-11;  Hyde^e  AuUMog,,  MS.,  2;  Nwer^e  Nev.  PUm.,  MS.,  1-2;  Bickarde*  In- 
ddenU  in  Utah  Biet.,  Ma,  82;  KmneeviUe  (Iowa)  Ik^ntier  Omardian,  1849-51, 
paMim;  1852,  Jan.  9;  Lin/orth'e  Boutefrom  lArtrpool,  1-22,  81-108,  117-20; 
UalTe  JliortnoniimMxpoeed,  103-5;  SnUth*§  Biee,  Progre$a,  and  Traveh,  etc,  31, 
33-7;  Pratt  (O.),  in  Utah  Pioneen,  SSd  Ann.,  27-8;  Id,,  in  Millennial  Star,  x. 
244-5;  Id.,  Seriee  of  Pamphlets,  nc  7,  1-16;  Pratt*$  (P.  P.)  Antobiog.,  348- 
62,  383,  398, 414-26,  428^55,  458-65;  Utah  Pamphlete.  Beligione,  nc  1,  9-14; 
Utak,  Perpetual  Emigrating  Fund,  MS.,  paarim;  HonoUdu  (H.  I.)  Friend,  iv. 
133, 151;  OUhttXLmn'e  Mormonen,  165-7,  192;  Bu9eh*§  Oeach.  Mormonen,  320- 
36;  Bertrand'e  Mem.  Mormonen,  73^,  284-90;  Bichard^  J^arratkfe,  MS.,  30-8; 
Bieharde*  (Mrs)  Beminiecewxe,  MS.,  34-5;  Snow  (Lorenzo),  in  Millennial 
Star,  zii.  370-4;  Maekay*$  The  Mormane,  116,  246-7,  260-75;  Smudxr^e  ffiet. 
o/Mormone,  302-3;  Stenhouee'e  (Mre  T.  B.  H.)  Expoei  <^  Polygamy,  19-25, 
27-32;  Id.,  TeUIt  All,  91, 101-2, 105-6, 118-19, 171-96, 216-18;  Ounnieon,  The 
Mormone,  64-7,  143-4;  Burton,  CUy  of  the  SaxnU,  5-7,  169-70, 275-9,  35^-66; 
BeadUfe  lAfe  in  Utah,  159-67, 233-70, 527-32;.^bTw'  Utah  and  the  Mormons, 
38-9, 163^,  178, 318-22;  Waite  (Mrs  O.  V.),  The  Mormon  Prophet,  etc,  144- 
52;  Kidder^s  Mormonism,  etc,  200;  Smuchfr's  Hist,  of  Mormons,  131, 297-302, 
438-9;  Tucker,  Mormonism,  168,  213-21,  277;  Utah  Scraps,  5,  13, 17;  Lyon's 
Harp  qf  Zion,  17-19,  41-2,  64-6;  Snow  (Eliza),  Poems,  I  219,  260-70;  Bae's 
WestwardbyBaO,  118-43;  S.  L.  City  Contributor,  U.  59^1, 147-8, 177.  iii.  128; 
Fmris"  (Mrs  O.  B.)  The  Mormons  at  Home,  6^70,  163,  172-215;  Bobinson's 
Sinners  and  Saints,  167,  181,  196-205;  Hedlock  (B.),  in  Millennial  Star,  v. 
154-5;  UtcA  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann.,  passim;  Juvemle  Inst.,  ziv.  143,  xv.  21-129, 
passim;  Toung  (Ann  Eliza),  JF{/e  Ao.  19, 166-80;  Bemy  and  Brenehley,  Journey 
to  0. 3.  L.  City,  ii  194-226, 314-15;  Sac,  Placer  Times,  Aug.  1, 1849;  Lee  (Jno. 
D.),  Morm.  UnveUed,  97-108;  Vetromile,  A  Tour,  etc,  71-2;  Amer.  Almanac, 
1857,  338;  1858,  338;  McClure,  Three  T/iousand  Miles,  etc,  184-6;  U.  S.  Bur. 
o/Statis.,  no.  2, 179-80, 188;  Coyner^s  Letters,  it  passim;  Todd*s  Sunset  Land, 
182-4;  Spencer  (0.),  in  Tdylor*s  Govt  qf  Ooa,  passim;  Circular  from  the 
Twelve,  etc,  1,  3;  Young's  Jour,  of  Disc,,  ii  49-74;  A  String  of  Pearls,  passim; 
Spencer's  Labors  in  the  Vineyard,  9-61;  Kimball's  Oemsfor  Young  Folks,  26-9; 
U.  S.  C&mr  Ind.  Aff.  Bept,  1856,  229-30;  1871,  173,  188,  191-2;  Utah,  Jour. 
Legis.,  1854-5,  102-3;  Acts,  1855-6,  38-41;  1866,  111-12;  MarshaWs  Through 
Amer.,  22&^li  Hist.  Mag.,  iii  85;  Hyde's  Mormon.,  191-2;  StaL  Bept  Stakes 
of  Zion,  MS.,  passim;  ifor.  Amer.  Bev.,  xcv.  191-2;  DalTs  First  Holiday,  99- 
104;  Bowleif  Our  New  West,  211-12;  Life  among  the  Mormons,  159-73;  Jon- 
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weamx,  rAmerkme,  241^^; Cmvaiko*§ Ineid. qf  Truvd,  lU^;  ffMber'tSomii 
the  Wi>rkl,lW^}Camettmt'sCiv.Ineammie$,2l^;B<mwktsM(^ 
ver  Mine*,  106;  OodmaM*§  Romd  Trip^  274;  Paddod^§  IhU  of  Mme.  La  Tour, 
S6a>2;  WartPi  Hutband  H  Utah,  36.  111-23,  278;  Comi.  Pakttme  Twriatt, 
mattm;  8.  L.  Herald,  1877,  June  16;  1878,  Oct  31;  1879,  Mar.  22,  Apr.  2, 
Aug.  10,  Nov.  18;  1880,  Feb.  6,  Jane  17;  TeUgragh,  1868,  Aag.  6, 17, 18,  Srat 
15,  25;  Tribtme,  1876,  Apr.  29;  1877,  June  2,  6,  Aug.  31,  (XS.  25,  Nor.  2;  8. 
F.  Alia,  1854,  Blar.  10,  Apr.  27;  1856,  Nov.  17,  Deo.  9;  1857,  Mar  15,  June 
14,  Sept.  7,  Oct  18;  1858,  Jan.  6,  21,  Apr.  13,  May  29,  June  13,  27,  Aug.  3, 
10;  1863,  July  6;  1867,  June  25;  1868,  Aug.  4;  1869,  May  14,  Not.  6;  0^70^ 
Oct  9;  1873,  Sept  21;  1878,  Joly  1;  ^lUJetifh  1856,  July  31;  1857,  May  15,  Oct 
21;  1861,  Oct  3;  1863,  Jane  29,  Jaly  9,  11,  Aug.  6;  1864,  Aog.  22,  Not.  11; 
1865,  Joly  29;  1866,  May  14;  1867,  8c^  13;  1868,  May  25;  1870,  Aog.  16; 

1872,  Jane  13,  Not.  20;  1873,  Apr.  12;  1877,  Jane  15,  Jaly  17;  1881,  Ukj  4, 
July  8,  22,  Aag.  12,  Nor.  3;  1883,  Jane  11,  Jaly  2,  Sept  5^  Not.  14,  24; 
CcM,  1863,  Deo.  1;  1864,  Jaly  8^  28;  1865,  Feb.  21,  June  21,  Jaly  13;  1867, 
Feb.  15,  Mar.  81;  1868,  Jaly  14,  Sept  5;  1869,  Aug.  21;  1870^  Oct  6;  1871, 
Oct  6;  1872,  May  2;  1873.  Jaly  14;  1875;  Cknmtde,  1879,  Aog.  6,  20;  1884, 
Jane  22;  Examiner,  1878,  Jaly  &;  Gold.  Era,  1865,  Jane  18,  Jahr  25;  Heraid, 
1850,  Aog.  1;  1851,  Jaly  25;  1862,  Jane  4;  1853,  Feb.  12;  1854,  Jane  26,  Aag. 
6;  1855,  Feb.  9,  Jane  4;  Pac  Chirehman,  1868,  Not.  5;  1870,  Not.  24;  Pott, 
1876,  Jane  3;  Time$,  1867,  Joly  16;  1868,  Aag.  6, 14,  Sept  2;  1869,  Apr.  8, 
13,  Joly  3,  Sept  17;  Sac,  Union,  1855,  Joly  2,  Sept  20;  1856,  May  17,  June 
24;  1857,  Jane  26,  Joly  1,  14,  15,  Aag.  1, 12,  Sept  21,  Oct  5,  Nor.  5;  1858, 
Mar.  15;  1859,  Jane  21,  Not.  2;  1860l  Sept  24,  Oct  6;  1861,  Aog.  22,  May 

^7;  1867,  Aag.  5;  8.  Job4  Mercury,  Aag.  31,  1871;  PreteoU  (Aruk)  Miner, 

1873,  Ang.  9;  1879,  Apr.  4;  Boaebwrg  (Or.)  Plaindeaier,  Aag.  2, 1879;  Adoria 
Aetorian,  Oct  12, 1878;  Or.  City  Argus,  Sept  1, 1855;  Salem  (Or/)  Statesman, 
1854,  Sept  26;  1856,  Dec.  2;  1857,  Sept  15,  29,  Not.  3;  1858,  Jan.  5;  Hetena 
(Mont  J  BepubUean,  Sept  6, 1866;  Olympia  (  Wash.)  Standard,  Oct  25^  1862; 
€fcld  HiU/Nev.)  News,  1863,  Oct  28;  1866,  Mar.  3;  1878,  Oct  30;  1880,  June 
15;  1881,  Jaly  14;  Austin  Reese  Riv.  ReveiL,  Sept  8, 1867;  Carson  8tata  Regis., 
1871,  Mar.  30;  1872,  Jane  26;  Eureka  SmUMl,  1878,  Jan.  13. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

UTAH  AS  A  TEBBITOBY. 
1849-1858. 

IfEED  OV  OlTXL  QoVEBMinNT— ThS  StATB  Of  DxSSBBT  ObOAKIZED— Mx- 
M0BIAL8  10&  ABMUSXOK  INTO  THB  UhION— PbOPOSXD  Ck>580LlI>ATI0N 
WITH  CaLIFOBNIA— AdM INISTBATIOIT  OV  JlTaTIOX— PBOCKXDINQS  OF  THK 

LsoiSLATU&B— Babbit's  Bbgefteok  at  Washington— Thx  Statb  op 
Dbsbbbt  bbvobb  Conqbboo  Aot  to  Establish  a  Tbbbitobial  Qov- 
bbvmbnt^-Appointicbnt  OV  OwidALB— III  Fxeuno  bxtwzbn  Thbic 

AND  THB  MOBMONS— ThB  OmCIALS  DkFABT  FOB  WaSHINOTON— 
MXASI7RB8    OV   THB   LbOISLATTVX    AsSXMBLT— 8tAN8BUBT's    SuBYXT^ 

The  Gunnison  Massaobb— Indian  Outbbbaks— Thx  Walkxb  Wab 
— MxxiOAN  Slayx-tbabbbs. 

Until  the  year  1849  the  Mormons  were  entirely 
under  the  control  of  their  ecclesiastical  leaders,  reg^ard- 
ing  the  presidency  not  only  as  their  spiritual  head,  but 
as  the  source  of  law  in  temporal  matters.  Disputes 
were  settled  by  the  bishops,  or,  as  they  were  also 
termed,  magistrates  of  wards,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dency. The  brotherhood  discountenanced  litigation, 
as  before  mentioned,  but  the  population  did  not  con- 
sist entirely  of  members  of  the  church.  There  was 
already  in  their  midst  a  small  percentage  of  gentile 
citizens,  gathered,  as  we  haye  seen,  from  nearly  all 
the  ciyilized  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  probable 
that,  as  the  resources  of  the  territory  were  deyel- 
oped,  this  number  would  increase  in  greater  ratio,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  always  re- 
main content  without  some  form  of  ciyil  goyernment. 
Not  infrequently  litigation  arose  among  the  gentiles, 
or  between  Mormon  and  gentile;  and  though  strict 
justice  may  haye  been  done  by  the  bishops,  it  was 
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difficult  for  the  latter  to  believe  that  such  was  the 
case.  When  the  loser  appealed  to  the  presidency/  their 
judgment  always  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  bishops, 
and  hence  was  further  ground  for  dissatisfaction.  The 
saints  regarded  their  courts  as  divinely  commissioned 
and  inspired  tribunals;  but  not  so  the  gentiles,  by 
whom  reports  were  freely  circulated  of  what  they 
termed  the  lawless  oppression  of  the  Mormons.  Thus 
it  became  advisable  to  establish  for  the  benefit  of  all 
some  judicial  authority  that  could  not  be  questioned 
by  any,  whether  members  of  the  church  or  not,  and 
this  authority  must  be  one  that,  being  recognized  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  would  have  the 
support  of  its  laws  and  the  shield  of  its  protection. 
Further  than  this,  if  the  Mormons  neglected  to  es- 
tablish such  government,  the  incoming  gentiles  would 
do  so  erelong. 

Early  in  1849,  therefore,  a  convention  was  sum- 
moned of  "the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  Upper 
California  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains," 
and  on  the  4th  of  March  assembled  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
A  committee*  was  appointed  to  draught  a  constitution, 
under  which  the  people  might  govern  themselves 
until  congress  should  otherwise  provide  by  law.,,  A 
few  days  later  the  constitution  was  adopW,  and  a 
provisional  government  organized,  under  the  name  of 
the  State  of  Desere*^.*  An  immense  tract  of  country 
was  claimed,  extending  from  latitude  33*  to  the  border 
of  Oregon,  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  together  with  a  section  of  the  territory 
now  included  in  southern  California,  and  the  strip  of 

^  The  preeidfint  deairod  no  litigation  among  his  people.  '  Most  of  them,' 
he  said,  '  have  learned  that  it  is  a  oondesoension  far  beneath  them,  and  that 
it  opens  a  wide  door,  when  indulged  in,  for  the  admimon  of  ereiy  nadean 
spirit.*  H%8t,  B,  Young,  1862,  MS.,  15. 

«  Albert  Carrington,  Joseph  L.  Hey  wood,  William  W.  Phelps,  David  Full- 
mer, John  S.  Fullmer,  Charles  C.  Rich,  John  Taylor,  Parley  F.  Pratt,  John 
M.  Bemhisel,  and  Erastus  Snow.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  61. 

'  The  word  'Deseret'  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Mormon,  and  means  h<mey- 
bee.  As  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Ether  of  the  people  who  oame  over  tibe 
great  water  from  the  old  world  to  the  new:  *  And  they  did  also  carry  with 
them  •*deseret>"  which,  by  interpretation,  is  a  honey-bee.* 
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^OB&t  lying  between  Lower  Califomia  and  US'"  30'  of 
west  longitude.*  The  seat  of  government  was  to  be 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  its  powers  were  to  be  divided,  as 
in  other  states,  into  three  branches,  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary.  The  legislative  authority  was 
to  be  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  sen- 
ate and  house  of  representatives,  both  to  be  elected 
by  the  people.'  The  executive  power  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  governor,  elected  as  elsewhere  for  four 
years  ;^  a  lieuteoant-govemor,  who  was  chosen  for  the 

«  Alter  Uie  pnanOa^  im  whkk  it  k  slated  tiuift  nnoo  tilt  t^^ 
loo  all  cifil  oifflniztttion  orifinatiiur  with  that  republic  was  abrogated,  and 
that  oongrest  had  failed  to  provide  lor  the  dvil  goveniment  of  the  territory 
lying  in  the  mat  interior  biarfn  of  Upper  Oaliforma,  or  any  portion  of  it,  the 
constitution  dedaree:  'We,  thejpaople,  grateful  to  the  supreme  being  for  the 
bleaBincs  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  feehng  our  dependence  on  him  for  a  continn- 
atioa  of  those  blessings,  do  ordain  and  establish  a  free  and  independent  gov- 
ernment bv  the  name  c^  the  State  of  Deseret,  including  all  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  witiiin  tiie  following  bonndaries,  to  wit:  commencing  at 
the  ^d  de^gree  of  north  latitude,  where  it  cnMses  the  106th  degree  of  longi- 
tude west  of  Greenwich;  thence  mnning  south  and  west  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico;  thence  west  to  and  down  the  main  channel  of  the  Qila 
River,  on  the  northern  line  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Lower 
Califomia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  thence  along  the  coast  north-westerly  to  118* 
SO'  of  west  longitude;  thence  north  to  where  the  said  line  intersects  the  di- 
viding ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains;  thence  north  alon^  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  to  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  that  sep- 
arates the  waters  flowing  into  the  Columbia  Eiver  from  the  waters  running 
into  the  great  basin;  thence  easterly  along  the  dividing  range  of  mountains 
that  separates  said  waters  flowing  into  the  Columbia  Eiver  on  the  north  from 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  great  basin  on  the  south,  to  the  summit  of  the 
Wind  Biver  chain  of  mountains;  liience  south-east  and  south  by  the  dividing 
range  of  mountains  that  separates  the  waters  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  waters  flowing  into  thegulf  of  California,  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
as  set  forth  in  a  map  drawn  by  Charles  Prenas,  and  published  by  order  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  in  1848.'  Id,  52-4;  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS. ,  passim; 
BurUm^M  CUy  of  the  SaiiUs,  350-1;  Mackay*9  The  Mormons,  25i-9. 

^Annual  sessions  of  the  general  assembly  were  to  be  held,  the  first  one  to 
convene  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  1849,  and  thereafter  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  unless  summoned  by  the  governor  of  the  state  durins  the  inte- 
rim. Members  of  the  house  of  representatives  were  elected  biennially.  They 
must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age^  free  white  male  citizens  of  the 
United  Stetes,  residsnte  of  the  state  for  one  year  preceding  their  election, 
and  of  the  district  or  coun^  30  days  peceding.  S^tors  were  elected  for 
four  years,  must  be  at  least  30  ^ears  of  age,  ana  possess,  as  to  residence  and 
citizenship,  the  same  qualifications  as  representatives.  The  number  of  sena- 
tors must  not  be  less  than  one  third,  nor  niore  than  one  half  that  of  the  rep- 
resentatives. Each  house  was  to  choose  its  own  officers,  and  a  majori^  m 
each  house  was  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Each 
member  of  the  assembly  must  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  the  oath  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  members  to  each  other.  To  the  eovemor  was  granted  the 
usual  power  of  veto.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  54-£ 

'The  qualifications,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  governor  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  governors  of  other  states. 
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same  term,  and  became  ex  officio  president  of  the  sen^ 
ate;  a  secretary  of  state;  an  auditor;  and  a  treasurer/ 
The  judiciary  was  to  consist  of  a  supreme  court,  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly  might 
establish.  A  chief  justice  and  two  associate  judges 
were  to  be  elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representativea* 

All  free  white  male  residenta  of  the  state  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one  were  allowed  a  vote  at  the  first 
ekctiouy^  and  all  between  the  a^es  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five,  except  those  exempt  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  were  to  be 
armed,  equipped,  and  trained  as  a  state  militia,  em- 
bodied a  few  weeks  later  in  the  Nauvoo  l^on,  which 
was  now  reorganized  and  divided  into  two  cohorts, 
each  cohort  containing  four  regiments,  each  regiment 
two  battalions,  and  each  battalion  five  companies, 
Daniel  H.  Wells  being  major-general,  and  Jedediah 
M.  Grant  and  Horace  S.  Eldredge  brigadier-generals.*^ 

^  The  retarns  of  each  election  for  ezecative  offidals  were  to  be  sealed  up 
and  transmitted  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repreaentatiyes,  who,  darinf 
the  first  week  of  the  session,  most  open  and  publish  them  in  the  presence  of 
both  houses.  They  were  required  to  take  the  same  oath  or  affirmation  as  did 
the  members  of  the  assembly.  Id,,  60. 

'The  judges  were  to  hold  office  for  four  years,  or  until  their  suooesson 
were  elected. 

'No  person  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  goyemment  was  to  be  considered 
a  resident  on  account  of  his  being  stationed  within  the  territory,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  Vote  was  of  course  by  ballot  Utah^  AeU  Legid. 
(ed.  1855),  63. 

u  Military  districts  were  ornnized,  one  in  each  county.  At  the  first  there 
were  only  snfficient  men  in  eaoi  district  for  a  company  or  battalion.  As  the 
number  mcreased,  a  brigade  was  formed,  with  i^  brigadier-geneiml  in  com- 
mand, and  afterward  a  diyision,  in  change  of  a  major-generaL  Bach  district 
made  returns  direct  to  the  adiutant-ffeneral's  office.  WdU*  Narr.,  MS.,  10. 
In  May,  Charles  G.  Kich  and  Daniel  H.  Wells  of  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary a&irs  reported  that  they  had  organized  the  legion.  Grant  was  brig- 
adier-general  of  the  first  cohort,  John  S.  Fullmer  being  colonel  of  the 
first  regiment,  Willard  Snow  major  of  the  first  battalion,  and  George  D. 
Grant  captain  of  the  first  company,  first  battalion.  The  first  regiment  con- 
sisted entirely  of  cavalry,  and  the  first  company,  first  battalion — termed  life- 
guards— of  selected  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  Salt  Lake  City  and  its 
vicinity  from  Indian  depredations.  Eldredge  was  in  command  of  the  aeoood 
oohort,  with  John  Scott  as  colonel  of  the  first  regiment,  Andrew  Little  major 
of  the  first  battalion,  and  Jesse  P.  Harmon  captain  of  Uie  first  company,  foit 
battalion,  called  the  silver  grays,  and  composed  of  men  over  60  yean  of  age. 
Tlie  second  and  third  companies  of  this  battalion  were  artillery.  The  seccmcl 
company,  second  battidion,  of  this  rcw^ent  was  termed  the  juvenile  rifle 
company,  and  consisted  of  youths  vjx&r  eighteen.  Hut.  B.  Tcwtg^  MS.,  79$ 
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On  the  12th  of  March  a  general  election  was  held 
at  the  bowery  in  Salt  Lake  City,  this  being  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  saints  had  met  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. For  the  successful  ticket  624  votes  were  polled^ 
Brigham  Young  being  chosen  governor;  Willard  Rich- 
ards,  secretary;  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  marshal;  Daniel 
H.  Wells,  attorney-general;  Albert  Carrington,  asses- 
sor and  collector;  Newell  K.  Whitney,  treasurer;  and 
Joseph  L.  Heywood,  supervisor  of  roads.  As  no  ses- 
sion of  the  assembly  had  yet  been  held,  the  judiciarv 
was  also  elected  by  the  people,  Heber  C.  Eamball 
being  chosen  chief  justice,  and  John  Taylor  and 
Newell  EL  Whitney  associate  judges." 

The  general  assemblywas  first  convened  on  the  2d 
of  July,  and  on  the  3d  Willard  Snow,  being  appointed 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  administered 
the  oath  or  affirmation  to  the  executive  officials. 

Thus  did  the  brethren  establish,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  state  of  Deseret.  It  was 
certainly  a  novel  and  somewhat  bold  experiment  on 
the  part  of  the  saints,  mustering  then  little  more  than 
one  sixth  of  the  number  required  for  admission  as  a 
state,  thus  to  constitute  themselves  a  sovereign  and 
indeoendent  people,  with  a  vast  extent  of  territory^  and 
calmly  await  the  action  of  congress  in  the  matter.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  they  themselves  had  lent  their 
aid,  in  howsoever  slight  degree,  in  wresting  a  portion 
of  this  territory  from  Mexico,  and  they  did  not  claim 
more  than  they  believed  that  they  could  in  time  sub- 
due and  occupy.    Already  they  felt  assured  that  prose- 

8.  L.  City  OontrUnUor,  iL  177.  In  the  Demret  Neum  of  Oct  19,  1850,  ia  an 
account  of  a  three  days'  master  of  the  legion.  In  /<i,  Sept.  14,  24,  1850, 
Feb.  22,  1851,  July  30,  1858,  are  oopies  of  general  orders  Issued  to  the  legion 
during  certain  Indian  troubles,  of  which  more  later.  Other  general  orders 
wiU  be  found  in  Id.,  Dec.  8, 1853,  Jan.  26,  1854,  Oct  3,  1855,  July  11,  Sept 
10,  1856,  Apr.  1,  15,  June  17,  1857.  For  additional  items  oonoeming  the 
legion,  see  /<f.,  Jan.  25,  March  21,  Apr.  4,  1855;  8.  F,  Herald,  Feb.  22,  1854;  ' 
Sen,  Doc,  32d  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  no.  33;  AA«r*«  Jiik  8kU.  Ann.,  1854,  120; 
Burton's  CUy  qf  the  8aint§,  408. 

"  Utah  EaHp  Rteords,  MS.,  66;  Harrison's  Orit,  Noieson  Utah,  MS.,  5-6; 
8.  L.  CUy  ContrUmtor,  ii  177;  BmUh*s  Bise,  Progress,  and  Trat  Us,  19.  At 
the  same  election  25  magistrates  or  bishops  of  wards  were  elected.  The  num- 
ber <rf  votes  polled  WW4.  /^tK.  J?,  roifsy,  MS.,  1849,  p.  38. 
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lytes  would  gather  by  myriiuls  under  the  banner  of  the 
prophet.  Nor  was  their  assurance  unfounded;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  arrived 
in  the  valley  before  the  close  of  1852,  and  were  con- 
tent to  remain  there,  believing  that  they  had  found 
better  prospects  than  were  to  be  had  even  in  the  gold- 
fields  of  Caiifomia,  which  lay  but  a  few  weeks' journey 
beyond. 

The  Mormons  did  not,  however,  hope  to  remain  an 
independent  republic,  nor  did  they  probably  wish  to 
do  so.  Well  tney  knew  that  the  tide  of  westwaj*d- 
bound  migration,  soon  to  be  increased  by  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  sta^e  line  and  possibly  by  the  building 
of  a  railroad,  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  already 
projected,  would  soreljjr  disturb  the  peace  of  their  moun- 
tain home  unless  their  claims  were  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  On  the  30th  of  April  a  memorial  had 
already  been  signed  by  more  than  two  thousand  per- 
sons, asking  for  a  "territorial  government  of  the  most 
liberal  construction  authorized  by  our  excellent  fed- 
eral constitution,  with  the  least  possible  delay.""  On 
the  5th  of  July  Almon  W.  Babbitt  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  congress  in  a  joint  session  of  the  senate  and 
representatives,  and  on  the  6th  a  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  representatives,  in  which  the  senate  concurred 
three  days  later,  asking  for  admission  as  a  state. 

The  latter  memorial  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  docu- 
ment, and  serves  to  show  the  slight  esteem  in  which 
the  Mormons  held  the  legislature  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  unbounded  confidence  which  they  placed  in 
themselves.     Congress  is  reminded  that  it  has  failed 

^'  In  the  preamble  we  read:  ' Whereaa  we  are  eo  far  removed  firom  all  civ- 
ilized society  and  organized  government,  and  alao  by  natural  barriers  of  track* 
less  deserts,  everlasting  mountains  of  snow,  and  savages  more  bloody  than 
,  either,  so  that  we  can  never  be  united  with  any  other  portion  of  the  ooontry. 
in  territorial  or  state  legislature,  with  advanta^  to  ourselves  or  others; . .  .and 
whereas  we  have  done  more  by  our  arms  and  mflnenoe  than  any  other  equal 
number  of  citizens  to  obtain  and  secure  this  country  to  the  f^vemment  of  the 
United  States;. .  .and  whereas  a  large  portion  of  this  territory  has  recently 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States' — then  follows  the  body  of  the  petition^ 
which  was  signed  by  Brigham  on  the  30th,  2,270  siffnatnres  having  been  ap- 
pended at  that  date.  Utah  Early  Becorda,  Ma,  76-7. 
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to  provide  a  civil  government  for  any  portion  of  the 
territory  ceded  by  the  republic  of  Mexico;  that  the 
revolver  and  bowie-knife  have  so  far  been  the  law  of 
the  land;  and  that,  since  the  gold  discovery,  many 
thousands  have  emigrated  to  California,  all  well  sup- 
plied with  the  implements  and  munitions  of  war. 
Fears  are  expressed  that,  through  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide civil  jurisdiction,  political  aspirants  may  subject 
the  government  to  great  loss  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  extending  its  authority  over  this  portion  of  the 
national  domain.  The  memorial  declares  that,  for 
their  own  security,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Deseret  have  organized  a  provisional  ^vemment, 
under  which  the  civu  policy  of  the  nation  is  duly  main- 
tained;^ also  that  there  is  now  a  sufficient  number  of 
individuals  to  support  a  state  government,  and  that 
they  have  erectea  at  their  own  expense  a  hall  of  legis- 
lature which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  in  the 
older  states.  "Your  memorialists  therefore  ask  your 
honorable  body  to  favorably  consider  their  interests; 
and  if  consistent  with  the  constitution  and  usages  of 
the  federal  government,  that  the  constitution  accom- 
panying this  memorial  be  ratified,  and  that  the  state 
of  Deseret  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  states,  or  to  such  other  form  of 
civil  government  as  your  wisdom  and  magnanimity 
may  award  to  the  people  of  Deseret;  and  upon  the 
adoption  of  any  form  of  government  here,  that  their 
delegate  be  received,  and  their  interests  properly  and 
faithfully  represented  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States."^ 

^Tben  follow  two  daoset  In  the  preamble  in  which  are  mentioned  the 
natnsal  barriera  between  the  state  of  Deseret  and  other  portions  of  the  Union, 
and  the  importance  of  meting  out  the  boundaries  of  states  and  territories  in 
such  a  manner  tibat  the  heaSi  of  departments  may  be  able  to  communicate 
with  all  parts  of  the  U.  8.  territory  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Next 
comes  a  bnrief  homily  on  the  science  of  ^oTemment  and  its  application  to  the 
state  of  Deseret.    A  copy  of  the  memorial  will  be  found  in  la,,  87-^. 

^«The  assembly  at  S.  L.  Oily  resolved  that  2,000  copies  of  the  memorial, 
together  with  copies  of  the  oonatitation,  and  an  abstract  of  all  records,  joor- 
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The  remarks  made  in  this  memorial  on  the  danger 
of  failing  to  provide  a  civil  government,  at  a  time 
when  Cidifomia  was  occupied  by  thousands  of  armed 
and  resolute  men,  seem  the  more  pertinent  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  between  1846  and  1849,  occurred 
the  great  struggle  in  congress  on  the  question  of 
slavery  or  no  slavery  in  the  ceded  territory.  When 
congress  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  all 
that  had  been  done  toward  establishing  some  form  of 
government  for  the  immense  domain  acquired  by  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  was  to  extend  over  it  the  revenue 
laws,  and  to  make  San  Francisco  a  port  of  entr^. 
Thus  *  Upper  California,'  as  the  entire  region  was  still 
termed,  had  at  this  time  the  same  political  status  as 
was  held  by  Alaska  between  1867  and  1884,  at  which 
latter  date  the  national  legislature  placed  tiiat  terri- 
tory within  pale  of  the  law. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that,  in  September  1849, 
the  people  of  Ualifomia,  incensed  by  the  dilatory  action 
of  congress,  followed  the  example  of  the  Mormons  by 
framing  a  constitution  of  their  own.  On  the  6th  of 
that  month,  by  order  of  President  Taylor,  General 
John  Wilson,  then  United  States  Indian  agent,  held 
a  consultation  with  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, Willard  Richards,  and  others,  with  a  view  to  the 
temporary  amalgamation  of  the  states  of  California 
and  Deseret,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  difficulties  on 
the  slavery  question.  It  was  agreed  that  a  memorial 
should  be  drawn  up,  asking  for  a  convention  of  all  the 

geople  of  Upper  California,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
ierra  Nevacla,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
two  states  in  one  that  should  include  all  the  terriix>ry 
acquired  from  Mexico.  At  the  beginnins^  of  1 8  5 1  the 
union  was  to  be  dissolved,  each  state  retaming  its  own 
constitution,  and  the  people  being  allowed  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  to  which  they  would  belong. 
John  Wilson  and  Amasa  Lyman  were  sent  as  dehi- 

luJt,  and  other  dooomentB  pertaining  to  the  omnimtfon  of  the  etate,  ba 
printed  and  fomiahed  to  memben  of  ooogreaa.  /oT,  90-1. 
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gates  to  California,  and  presented  the  memorial  to  the 
kgislature;  but  the  jfovemor  of  that  state,  reviewing 
the  proposals  in  his  message,  one  by  one,  condemned 
them  all.  "  The  two  communities  were  too  far  apart," 
he  declared,  '*  to  be  combined  even  temporarily,  and 
Texas  and  Maine  might  as  well  have  been  made  one 
state  as  Deseret  and  California."  Thereupon  the 
legislature  refused  to  entertain  the  memorial,  and 
nothing  was  accomplished.^ 

While  Babbitt  and  his  colleagues^*  are  fulfilling 
their  mission  to  Washington,  let  us  inquire  how  justice 
is  administered  and  the  affairs  of  the  people  managed 
in  the  self-constituted  state  of  Deseret,  through  which 
lay  the  principal  routes  to  the  gold-fields  of  California. 
Some  of  the  emigrant  parties  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City 
with  no  effects  save  their  jaded  cattle,  their  wagons, 
and  a  scant  outfit,  while  others  brought  with  them  val- 
uable merchandise,  for  which  they  hoped  to  find  a  mar- 
ket in  the  mining  camps.  When  they  made  a  division 
of  their  property,  as  frequently  happened  on  arriving 
in  the  valley,  difficulties  arose  among  them,  and  the 
discontented  parties  applied  for  redress  to  the  courts 
of  Deseret.  In  these  instances  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  impartial  justice  was  rendered,^^  and  what- 
ever the  decision,  appeal  to  a  higher  court  was  useless, 
for  the  judgment  was  invariaWy  confirmed.  If  the 
losing  party  rebelled,  or  expressed  in  unseemly  lan- 
guage his  opinion  of  Mormon  justice,  he  was  severely 
fined,  or  sometimes  imprisoned  for  a  term  long  enough 
to  teach  him  respect  for  the  civil  law. 

Trespass  of  emigrants'  cattle  on  the  imperfectly 

^CaL  Sen.  Jour.  1850,  42^-42,  1296;  F^wUier  Chtardian,  May  29,  I860; 
Demrt  News,  Julj  6,  1850;  Utah  Sarijf  BecorcUt  MS.,  94-^;  Bid.  B.  Tmmg^ 
MS.,  1850-1. 

i^R.  L.  Oampbell,  Oliver  G.  Workman,  and  Edgar  Blodgett  Utah  EaH^ 
Seeorda,  MS.,  93. 

"  Lieot  Gonnison  and  Cant.  Stansboiy,  who  may  be  considered  impartial 
obeervers,  both  state  that  this  was  the  case.  The  former  savs:  'There  was 
every  appearance  of  impartiality  and  strict  justice  done  to  all  parties.'  Thi 
Mormom,  85.  The  latter  remarks:  *  Justice  was  eqnitaUy  administered  alike 
to  saint  and  gentile.'  Expedition  to  Valley  qfG.  8.  Lake,  190. 
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fenced  lands  of  the  Mormons  was  a  freqaent  cause  of 
trouble  between  saint  and  gentile.  For  this  a  fine 
was  imposed,  and  the  injur^  party  must  be  fully 
recompensed.  Protests  were  often  made  and  the  case 
taken  before  the  bishops,  but  the  only  result  was  that 
the  costs  were  added  to  the  original  demand  From 
the  ruling  of  the  bishop,  who  acted  somewhat  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  county  court  juc^,  an  appeal  was  sometimes 
made  to  the  bench  of  bishops;  but  seldom  to  any  pur- 
pose. A  final  appeal  could  be  made,  however,  to  Brig- 
ham,  who  administered  practical  justice  in  patriarchal 
fashion,  and  whose  opinion  of  the  bishops  waa  the  re- 
verse of  flattering.  "  They  are  not  fit  te  decide  a  case 
between  two  ola  women,  let  alone  two  men,"  he  re- 
marked on  one  occasion,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
threatened  te  dismiss  the  entire  bench  if  they  did  not 
improve. 

The  organization  of  a  civil  government  was  intended 
mainly  for  the  better  contrca  of  the  gentiles,*®  since, 
to  its  own  members,  the  authority  of  the  church 
sufficed.  The  judicial  system  of  the  saints  was 
founded  on  the  doctrines  of  the  book  of  Mormon 
rather  than  on  common  law,  and  later,  as  we  shall 
see,  became  obnoxious  to  federal  judges  and  lawyers, 
none  of  whom  succeeded  in  making  much  impression 
on  the  pockete  of  the  community.  For  other  reasons 
the  Mormon  code  was  distasteful,  especially  so  far  as 
it  related  to  women.  To  marry  out  of  the  church 
was  an  offence.  Those  who  had  been  sealed  were 
advised  not  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  gentiles;'^ 
any  one  found  guilty  of  seducing  a  Mormon's  wife 
must  surely  be  put  to  death.^ 

>>  Although  we  read  in  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  332,  '  We  belieye  that  all 
ffOTernments  necessarily  require  civil  officers  and  magistrates  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  same.' 

^'  Gunnison  relates  an  instance  where  an  emigrant,  on  his  way  to  CalilcH^ 
nia,  took  in  his  train,  at  her  own  request,  a  woman  who  represented  that  the 
person  to  whom  she  was  sealed  had  not  visited  or  jprovidea  for  her  for  three 
years,  and  that  she  wished  to  join  a  youns  man  m  Califomia  to  whom  sho 
had  been  betrothed.  When  about  100  mUes  from  Salt  Lake  City  he  waa 
overtaken  by  a  party  of  Mormons  and  compelled  to  surrender  the  woman. 
The  Mormons,  72. 

so  At  the  trial  of  a  man  named  Egan  for  killing  the  sedooer  of  a  Monnoii 
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As  with  the  judiciary  so  with  the  legislature.  The 
people  were  instructed  by  their  spiritual  law-givers 
whom  to  elect  as  law-makers  in  matters  temporal, 
and  these  were  always  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Vote  by  ballot  obtained,  indeed,  in  name,  but  there 
was  practically  no  freedom  of  election,  and  there  were 
seldom  even  opposing  candidates,  the  strife  between 
political  parties,  as  republican  and  democrat,  being 
something  unknown  among  them.  It  is  this  that  the 
gentiles  find  fault  with;  though  the  Mormons  boasted, 
they  say,  and  still  boast  of  this  feature  in  their  polity, 
OS  showing  the  harmony  which  prevails  in  their  midst, 
it  is  in  fact  tyrannv,  and  tyranny  of  the  worst  kind — 
an  oligarchy  with  the  form  but  without  any  of  the  spirit 
of  republican  institutions.  Here  we  have  one  of  the 
worst  phates  of  Mormonism.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Mormons 
were  foreigners  or  of  foreign  extraction,  most  of  them 
being  men  who  had  never  enjoyed  political  rights, 
and  therefore  did  not  miss  them  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Deseret  there  is  little  worthy  of  record,  and 
that  little  relates  mainly  to  municipal  affairs,  and  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  no  expense  being 
incurred  for  this  or  other  branches  of  government.** 
During  the  winter  of  1849-50  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  counties,  which  were  named  Salt 
Lake,  Weber,  Utah,  San  Pete,  Tooele,  and  Juab.^  To 
these  were  added,  in  1850,  Iron  county;  in  1851,  Mil- 
woman,  durinff  the  hasband's  absence,  the  jadge  declared:  'The  principle,  the 
only  one  that  beats  and  throbs  through  the  heart  of  the  entire  inhabitants  of 
this  territory,  is  simply  this:  The  man  who  sedaoee  his  neighbor's  wife  must 
die,  and  her  nearest  relative  mnst  kill  him.'  Id.,  72.  See  also  Utah  Eartjf 
Records,  MS.,  150-60. 

»  Utah  Early  RewrdM,  MS.,  117. 

**  Third  General  EpitUeqfthe  Twelve,  in  Frontier  Ouardian,  Jnne  12, 1850, 
where  the  two  last  are  spelled  Yoab  and  Toille.  In  8tnith*8  HUe,  Progreu,  and 
Travels,  20,  it  is  stated  that  Joab  county  was  not  oiganized  nntil  1852.  The 
same  statement  is  made  in  Utah  Sketches,  106.  Joab  is  a  Ute  word,  signify- 
ing flat  or  level.  San  Pete,  sometimes  called  Sanpitch,  was  the  name  of  an 
Indian  chief.  Weber  is  named  after  an  explorer  along  the  river  of  that  name. 
£khard»*  Utah  MiseelL,  MS.,  1. 
Hm.  UZ4M.   29 
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lard  and  Box  Elder  counties;  and  in  1852,  Waslxing* 
ton  county.  The  limits  of  Davis  county  were  settl^l 
as  early  as  1848^  and  the  boundaries  of  several  other 
counties*  together  with  the  county  seats,  were  defined 
in  1850."  Acts  were  passed  whereby  it  was  ordered 
that  county  courts  should  be  established,  and  judges, 
clerks,  and  sherifis  appointed  for  each,  together  with 
justices  and  constables  for  the  several  precincts.  At 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  supreme  court  was  to  hold  annual 
sessions,  and  a  system  of  jurisprudence  was  instituted, 
whereby  every  case,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  could 
receive  a  hearing  before  the  proper  officers,  and  be 
determined  without  delay,  according  to  law  and  equity. 
In  January  1 851  Salt  Lake  City  was  incorporated ** 
by  charter  of  the  general  assembly,  powers  being 
granted  to  levy  and  collect  taxes;  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  common  schools;  to  provide  a  water  supply;  to 
open  streets,  light  them,  and  keep  thetn  in  repair; 
to  organize  a  police;  and  to  tax,  regulate,  restrain,  or 
suppress  gambling-houses,  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  the 
sale  of  spirituous  and  fermented  hquors.*  Acts  of 
incorporation  were  also  passed,  between  this  date  and 
1865,  for  Payson,  Tooele,  Palmyra,  Parowan,  Nephi, 
Springville,  Lehi,  Manti,  American  Fork,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Spanish  Fork,  Fillmore,  Cedar  City,  Ogden, 
and  Provo,**  the  privileges  granted  being  similar  to 
those  conferred  on  the  capital 

*Utah^  C<mpend,  Law^  113-18.  F<v  organizatioii  of  Hilkrd  oo.»  aee 
Utah,  Acta  LegUL  (ed.  1855),  224.  It  was  caUed  after  Millard  FillmoK; 
Davis  CO,  after  Capt.  Davis  of  the  Monn.  battalicm;  Iron  oa,  of  oooEBe,  from 
the  deposits  of  iron,  ore  found  thereabout;  and  Box  Elder  bom  the  trees  on 
Box  Elder  creek.  BichanU*  Utah  Miacell,,  MS.,  7. 

'^  Jedediah  M.  Grant  was  appointed  mayor;  Kathaniel  H.  Felt,  VnUiam 
Snow,  Jesse  P.  Harmon,  and  Nathaniel  V.  Jones,  aldermen;  Vincont  Shirt- 
leff,  Benjamin  L.  Clapp,  Zera  Pubipher,  William  O.  Perkins,  Lewis  Robinson^ 
Harrison  Bnivess,  Jeter  Clinton,  John  L.  Dunyon,  and  Samuel  W.  Bichards, 
councillors.  Veseret  News,  Jan.  1 1, 1851 .  See  also  TuUklge*9  IlitL  8,  L.  C%, 
77,  where  the  name  of  Lewis  Robinson  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  councillors. 

»  UUxh^  Acta  LegisL  (ed.  1855),  64-72;  TvlUdQe'B  HU,  S.  L.  (%,  72-7. 
In  1860  this  charter  was  repealed,  and  a  new  act  of  incorporation  oawed.  In 
1864  'an  act  amending  the  charter  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City'  passed  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  was  approved  by  the  governor.  Utah,  Act»  LtgitL  (ed. 
1866),  113-20. 

^Id.  (ed.  1855),  74r.l02,  321-57;  (ed.  1866),  120-72;  Utok,  Comp,  Lawt^ 
770,  823-42;  Deseret  Nem,  Feb.  19,  1853. 
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Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  assembly  is  the  liberality  with  which 
valuable  timber  and  pasture  lands  and  water  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  favored  individuals.  By  act  of 
December  9,  1850,  the  control  of  City  Creek  and 
cation  was  granted  to  Br^ham  Young,  who  was  re- 
quired to  pay  therefor  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
A  month  later  the  right  to  the  timber  in  the  cafions 
of  the  mountain  range  that  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
Jordan  was  bestowed  on  George  A.  Smith.  To  Ezra 
T.  Benson  was  granted  the  control  of  the  timber  in 
the  cafions  and  mountains  at  the  entrance  of  Tooele 
Valley,  of  the  caftons  between  that  point  and  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  and  of  the  waters  of  Twin  and  Rock 
Springs  in  Tooele  Valley.  To  Heber  C.  Kimball 
were  given  the  waters  of  W  orth  Mill  Creek  cation — all 
these  grants,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  being 
made  without  consideration.*' 

On  his  arrival  at  Washington,  Babbitt  met  with  a 
somewhat  cool  reception.  That  the  Mormons,  not 
deigning  to  pass  through  the  years  of  their  political 
minority,  should  now  ask  admission  as  a  state,  and 
meanwhile  constitute  themselves  a  free  and  independ- 
ent community,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  issuing  full- 
fledged,  as  did  Minerva  from  the  cranium  of  Jove, 
into  the  society  of  republics,  was  a  proceeding  that  of 
course  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  congress. 
The  memorial,  accompanied  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Deseret,  was  presented  to  the  senate  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1849,  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
who  moved  that  it  be  referr^  to  the  committee  on 
territories,*  and  about  one   month  later  it  was  so 

"  Utah,  Acts  LemaL  (ed.  1865)»  6^-4,  72-3. 

"On  Deo.  3l8t»  Joseph  K.  Underwood  of  Kentodcy  presented  a  memorial 
from  William  Smi(^  and  Inao  Sheen— the  former  a  brother  of  the  prophet- 
representing  themaelTes  to  be  the  legitimate  presidents  of  the  chnron  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  kitter-daj  saints,  and  from  twelve  members  of  that  church.  It  is 
there  set  forth  that,  prior  to  the  miffration  from  NauYOO,  1,500  of  the  Mor- 
mons had  tDtkea  the  f  ^owins  oath:  *  Yon  do  solemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of 
almiffhtv  God,  his  holy  angels,  and  these  witnesses,  that  yon  will  avenoe  the 
blood  of  Joseph  Smith  upon  this  nation,  and  so  teach  your  children;  and  that 
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referred.**  On  the  28th  of  January,  1850,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  house  of  representatives  that  a  me- 
morial presented  by  the  del^ate  praying  to  be  admitted 
to  a  seat  in  that  body  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  elections.**  The  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 
''That  it  is  inexpedient  to  admit  Almon  W.  Babbitt, 
Esq.,  to  a  seat  in  this  body,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
alleged  state  of  Deseret.''  In  a  committee  of  the 
whole  the  report  of  the  committee  on  elections  was 
read,  and  among  the  reasons  alleged  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Babbitt  the  following  is  most  cogent: 
''The  memorialist  comes  as  the  representative  of  a 
state;  but  of  a  state  not  in  the  Union,  and  therefore 
not  entitled  to  a  representation  here;  the  admission 
of  Mr  Babbitt  would  be  a  quasi  recognition  of  the 
legal  existence  of  the  state  of  Deseret;  and  no  act 
should  be  done  by  this  house  which,  even  by  implica- 
tion, may  give  force  and  vitality  to  a  political  organi- 
zation extra-constitutional  and  independent  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States."  After  considerable  de- 
bate the  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  108  to  77, 
and  the  state  of  Deseret  thus  failed  to  receive  recog- 
nition from  congress.*^ 

^ou  will  from  this  day  henceforth  and  forever  begin  and  carry  out  hostility 
against  this  nation,  and  keep  the  same  a  profound  secret  now  and  ever.  80 
help  you  God.'  The  memorial  was  refeired  to  the  committee  on  territories. 
Cong,  Olobe,  1849-^,  xzL  92.  A  second  memorial  from  the  same  parties 
was  presented  to  Mr  Underwood  on  March  14,  18(30,  preferring  grievous  com- 
plaints against  the  people  of  Deseret,  and  stating  that  the  Mormons  around 
C!ouncil  BluSs  controlled  the  poetH>ffice  in  that  district  and  obstructed  the 
free  circulation  of  newspapers.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  post- 
offices  and  post-roads,  id.,  624. 

^  On  Jan.  22d.  On  the  same  date  a  bill  introduced  by  Henry  S.  Foote  of 
Mississippi  to  establish  suitable  territorial  governments  for  California,  Deseret, 
and  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pnrposes,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
territories.  Id.,  212-13. 

'^Houte  Jour.,  31st  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  414. 

"  A  report  of  the  debates  in  the  senate  and  house  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  Utah  as  a  state  or  territory  will  be  found  in  Cong.  Ow)e^  1849-50, 
passim.  In  Id.,  xxi.  1221,  is  a  copy  of  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  Jam'ee  J. 
Strang,  Qeorge  J.  Adams,  and  William  ^larks,  and  presented  to  the  senate.  It 
sets  forth  that  ten  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were  illegally  expelled 
from  Missouri,  plundered  of  their  effects,  exiled  from  their  homes,  driven  in 
destitution,  hunger,  and  want  in  midwinter  to  a  distant  land,  passing  much 
of  the  way  in  the  midst  of  foes  who  not  only  refused  them  shelter  and  food 
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Some  action  must  be  taken  in  the  matter,  however, 
for  while  yet  the  struggle  on  slavery  was  at  its  fierc- 
est, the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico 
had  formed  themselves  into  two  separate  states,  each 
with  its  own  constitution,  the  people  of  California 
having  declared  against  slavery,  and  the  people  of 
Deseret  having  taken  the  reins  into  their  own  hands. 
Finally,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1850,  on  which 
date  the  celebrated  compromise  measures  became  law 
and  were  supposed  to  have  settled  forever  the  slavery 
question,  a  bill  passed  the  senate  for  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  state,  without  slavery,  while  the  self- 
constituted  state  of  Deseret,  shorn  somewhat  of  its 
proportions,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  New 
Mexico,  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  with 
a  proviso  that,  "when  admitted  as  a  state,  the  said 
territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received 
into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  con- 
stitution may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission.'* 
Two  days  later,  both  bills  passed  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  afterward  received  the  president's  sig- 
nature. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  final  discus- 
sion on  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Utah  turned 
entirely  on  the  question  of  allowing  slavery  in  that 
territory,  for  throughout  the  magnificent  domain  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  the  only  chance  now  remaining 
to  the  south  was  in  the  desert  portion  of  the  great 
basin,  which,  as  Senator  Seddon  of  Virginia  remarked, 
"had  been  abandoned  to  the  Mormons  for  its  worth- 
lessness." 

The  act  to  establish  a  territorial  government  for 

but  kept  them  in  oontinoal  danger.  '  If  yon  tell  oi,  m  some  of  your  predeoet- 
sore  told  our  martjrred  prophets  while  they  were  yet  alive,  that  vou  have  no 
power  to  redress  our  wrongs,  then  there  is  presented  to  the  world  the  melan- 
choly 8]pectacle  of  the  greatest  republic  on  earth,  a  christian  nation,  acknowl- 
edging Itself  powerless  to  judge;  unable  to  protect  the  right;  a  nation  on 
whose  righteoufmess  half  the  earth  rest  the  hopes  of  man,  confessing  that 
there  is  a  power  above  the  law. '  The  memoralists  beg  that  congress  pass  a  law 
ffranting  the  saints  the  right  to  settle  on  and  forever  occupy  the  uninhabited 
kinds  in  the  islands  of  Ukke  Michigan.  Although  tliere  probably  were  no 
unoccupied  lands  in  these  islands  in  1850,  the  petition  was  referred  to  the 
oonmiittee  on  public  lands. 
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Utah**  placed  the  southern  boundary  at  the  thirty- 
seventh  paralld^  the  section  between  that  limit  and 
the  thirty-third  parallel  being  included  in  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  trans- 
ferred to  California,  by  which  state  Utah  was  to  be 
bounded  on  the  west.  On  the  north,  Oregon  was  to 
remain  as  the  boundary,  and  on  the  east  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the  organic 
act  differ  but  little  from  those  framed  for  other  terri- 
tories, for  New  Mexico,  admitted  at  the  same  date 
as  was  Utah,  or  for  Nevada,  admitted  in  1861. 

Thus  the  Mormons  were  shut  in  between  the 
mountain  walls  of  the  great  basin,  the  strip  of  coast 
which  was  claimed  under  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  Deseret,  and  would  have  included  the  port  of  San 
Diego,  being  denied  to  them.  It  is  probable  that,  if 
they  could  have  foreseen  all  the  results  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and 
the  gold  discovery,  which  now  threatened  to  place 
them  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  and 
not,  as  they  had  intended,  in  a  remote  and  untravelled 
solitude,  they  would  have  selected  the  site  of  their 
new  Zion  elsewhere  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1851,  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state  of  Deseret  was  dissolved,"*  though  it  was 

''Copies  of  it  will  be  found  in  U,  8.  PubUc  Laws,  3l8t  Omg.  Ist  Sen., 
453-8;  U.  8.  Charten  and  Const.,  ii.  123&-40;  U.  8,  Acts  and  Res,,  31st  Craig. 
l8t  Sees.,  53-8;  Utah,  AclsLegisL  (ed.  1868),  25-8;  (ed.  1855),  111-19;  Desertt 
News,  Dec  30,  1850;  Fnmiier  Ovardian,  Od  10,  1850. 

"  Ten  days  before,  the  governor  had  formally  notified  the  assembly,  in  a 
special  message,  of  the  passing  of  the  omnic  act.  *Upon  the  dissolving  of 
wis  legislature,  *  he  says,  *  permit  me  to  add,  the  indnstiy  and  unanimity  wni^ 
have  ever  characterised  your  efforts,  and  oontribnted  so  maoh  to  the  pre-emi- 
nent saccess  of  this  government,  will,  in  all  foture  time,  be  a  sonroe  of  grati- 
fication to  all;  and  whatever  may  be  the  career  and  destiny  of  this  young  but 
growing  republic,  we  can  ever  carry  with  us  the  proud  sabsftu^on  of  having 
erected,  established,  and  maintained  a  peaceful,  quiet,  yet  ener^^etic  govern- 
ment, under  the  boiign  auspices  of  which  unparalleled  prosperity  has  show- 
ered her  blessings  upon  every  interest.*  Lii\fort1Cs  Boute/rom  Liverpool, 
107-8;  Tvllidgt's  Hist,  8,  L,  City,  79.  On  March  28th  the  legislature,  in 
joint  session,  passed  resolutions  cordially  acceptioff  the  legislation  of  congress 
and  appropriating  the  union  square  for  the  public  buildings.  Id,,  80. 
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not  until  one  year  later  that  the  state  was  officially 
merged  into  the  territory  of  Utah^  The  territorial 
form  of  government  was  accepted  only  as  a  temporarv 
measure,  applications  being  made  to  congress  for  ad- 
mission as  a  state,  at  intervals,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
until  1882.  Meanwhile,  for  many  years,  the  shadow 
of  a  state  government  was  preserved,  the  members  of 
the  ideal  state  assembly,  after  each  session,  reSnact- 
ing  and  sanctioning  by  vote  and  in  due  form  the  laws 
which  they  had  previously  passed  as  a  territorial 
legislature. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
governor,  ordering  that  an  election  for  members  of 
the  assembly  and  for  a  delegate  to  congress  be  held 
throughout  the  territory  on  the  first  Monday  in  Au- 
gust. On  July  21st  three  Indian  agencies  were  estab- 
lished,**  an  agent  and  two  sub-agents,  of  whom  the  lat- 
ter had  already  arrived,  and  were  now  assigned  to  their 
districts,  having  been  appointed  by  the  government. 
On  the  8th  of  August  three  judicial  districts  were 
defined.  Judges  were  assigned  to  each,  and  the  times 
and  places  appointed  for  holding  courts  in  the  several 
counties  appointed,**  these  powers  being  temporarily 
conferred  on  the  governor  by  the  organic  act 

The  appointment  of  governor  and  superintendent  of 

*^The  firtt  or  Plurvan  agenor  inolnded  all  that  lay  within  the  limits  of  the 
tenitory  north  of  the  Parvan  Valley  and  west  of  the  Shoshones.  The  second, 
or  Uintah  a^Kency,  inclnded  the  Shoshones,  Ewintes  or  Uintahs,  Yampas,  *and 
all  other  trioes  south  within  said  territory,  and  east  of  the  eastern  run  of  the 
great  basin.'  The  third  or  Parowan  a^[ency  included  'all  the  country  lying 
west  of  the  eastern  rim  of  the  great  basm,  and  south  of  the  south  line  of  the 
Parran  Valley,  to  the  western  bounds  of  the  territory.'  6k>oenior  yitmn^'s 
Proclamation,  in  Utafi,  Jour.  LeguL,  1851-2,  160. 

*^The  first  judicial  district  inclnded  the  city  and  county  of  O.  S.  Lake, 
Tooele  county,  and  the  region  east  and  west  to  the  limits  of  the  territory. 
Two  terms  were  to  be  held  each  year  at  S.  L.  Ci^,  commencing  on  the  second 
Taesday  of  April  and  October.  The  second  district  included  Mvis  and  Weber 
counties,  and  the  region  east,  west,  and  north.  Semiannual  terms  were  to  be 
held  at  Ogden,  commencing  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  May  and  December. 
Utah,  San  Pete,  and  Iron  oounties,  with  the  countoy  east,  west,  and  south, 
formed  the  thira  district,  and  sessions  were  to  be  held  twice  a  year  at  Provo, 
beginning  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August  and  February.  Bash  term  in 
the  sereral  districts  was  to  continue  one  week,  if  neoeesarv,  after  which  the 
court  ToiXAl  a<Iionm  to  any  other  county  if  bustness  should  reqtire  it.  /cf., 
160-K 
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Indian  affairs  was  given  to  Brigham,**  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  if  any  other  had  been  made, 
the  rupture  which  occurred  a  few  years  later  between 
the  Mormons  and  the  United  States  government 
would  have  been  hastened.  B.  D.  Harris  of  Vermont 
was  chosen  secretary;  Joseph  Bu£Sngton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, chief  lustice;  Perrv  E.  Brocchus  of  Akbama 
and  Zerubbabel  Snow  of  Ohio,  associate  judges;  Seth 
M.  Blair  of  Deseret,  United  States  attorney;  and 
Joseph  L.  Heywood  of  Deseret,  United  States  mar- 
shal. As  Buffington  declined  to  serve,  Lemuel  H. 
Brandebury  was  selected  to  fill  his  place.*'  Snow, 
Heywood,  and  Blair  being  Mormons,  the  government 
patronage  was  thus  fairly  distributed  between  saints 
and  gentiles.  Although  these  appointments  were 
made  on  the  20th  of  September,  1850,  none  of  the  gen- 
tile officials  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  until  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  all  were  not  assembled  until  the 
first  week  in  August.  With  them  came  Almon  W. 
Babbitt,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  sum  of  $20,000 
appropriated  by  congress  toward  the  building  of  a 
state-house.  Harris  also  brought  with  him  $24,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  legislature. 

The  authorities  were  kmdly  received  by  the  saints; 
and  had  they  been  men  of  ability  and  discretion,  con- 
tent to  discharge  their  duty  without  interfering  with 
the  social  and  religious  peculiarities  of  the  people,  all 
would  have  been  well;  but  such  was  not  their  charac- 
ter or  policy.  Judge  Brocchus  especially  was  a  vain 
and  ambitious  man,  full  of  self-importance,  fond  of  in- 
trigue, corrupt,   revengeful,   hypocritical.     Between 

"*  Stenhonse,  Bocky  Mauniain  Saints,  275,  sajn  that  Bri^iam  owed  hii  ap- 
pointment to  the  reoommendatioo  of  Kane.  He  took  the  oath  of  office  Jan. 
3, 1S61.  On  the  same  day  a  gpecial  setsion  of  the  county  court  waa  held,  and 
a  grand  jury  impanelled  for  the  fint  time.  The  prisoners,  who  were  emi- 
grants  en  route  for  California,  were  convicted  of  stealing,  and  sentenced  to 
hard  labor,  but  were  afterward  pardoned  by  the  executive,  and  sent  out  of  tha 
country,   //we.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1851,  2a 

'^  Brandebury  was  assigned  to  the  first  district.  Snow  to  the  second,  and 
Brocchus  to  the  third.  UuJi,  Jour,  Legist,,  1S51-2,  Istz* 
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the  7th  and  1 0th  of  September,  a  general  conference 
of  the  church  was  held,  at  which  the  judge  obtained 
permission  to  address  the  assembly.  During  his  re- 
marks he  drifted  into  the  subject  of  polygamy,  direct- 
ing  this  part  of  his  discourse  to  the  women,  whom  he 
exhortecf  to  a  life  of  virtue.*  He  also  took  to  task 
some  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  who  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  government, 
one  of  them  having  gone  so  far  as  to  consign  the  late 
President  Zachary  Taylor  to  the  nether  regions. 

The  Mormons  were  sorely  exasperated,  and  but 
that  they  were  held  in  restraint  by  Brigham,  would 
have  done  violence  to  the  judge.  "If,**  said  the  for- 
mer, "I  had  but  crooked  mv  little  finder,  he  would 
have  been  used  up;  but  I  did  not  bend  it.  If  I  had, 
the  sisters  alone  felt  indignant  enough  to  have  chopped 
him  in  pieces."'^  The  governor  contented  himself 
with  rebuking  the  judge,  who,  he  declared,  must  be 
cither  profoundly  ignorant  or  perversely  wicked.  It 
had  become  a  matter  of  history  throughout  the  en- 
lightened world,  he  declared,  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  regarded  the  persecution  of  the 
saints  with  indifference,  and  by  their  silence  gave 
sanction  to  such  proceedings.  Hundreds  of  women 
and  children  had  in  consequence  gone  to  their  graves 
prematurely,  and  their  blood  cried  to  heaven  a^nst 
those  who  had  caused  or  consented  to  their  death. 
Nevertheless,  he  loved  the  government  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  but  he  did  not  love 
corrupt  ministers  of  the  government.  He  was  indig- 
nant that  such  men  as  Brocchus  should  come  there  to 
lecture  the  people  on  morality  and  virtue,  and  should 
make  such  insinuations  as  he  had  done;  and  he  repeated 
the  statement  that  Zachary  Taylor  was  then  in  to- 
phet.  At  this  last  remark,  Brocchus  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  protested  angrily,  whereupon  Heber  C.  Kim- 

^(Ttah  Earlf  Records,  MS.,  134^;  Stenh(m9e*§  Rocky  Mountain  SainU,  276. 

^Journal  ofDiscour9u,  ii.  1 86-7.  After  this  oocarrcnce,  Brigham  frequently 
warned  the  troublesome  of  the  ilanger  they  incurred  should  he  but  crook  his 
finger.  SUnlwwM^s  Rocky  Mountain  SainU,  277. 
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ball  touched  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder,  and  told  him 
that  he  need  have  no  doubt  of  it,  for  he  would  see  him 
when  he  went  there. 

A  few  days  later  Brigham  invited  the  judge  to  at- 
tend a  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  19thy  and  explain 
or  apologize  for  his  conduct.  The  latter  declared  that 
he  had  neither  apology  nor  explanation  to  make;  that 
he  did  not  intend  any  insult,  especially  to  the  women, 
but  that  his  remarks  wore  deliberate  and  premeditated, 
and  that  his  purpose  was  to  vindicate  the  government 
Then  followed  a  lengthy  reply  from  the  governor,  in 
which  Brocchus  was  severely  handled,  the  Judge  and 
his  colleagues  being  thereafter  condemned  to  social 
ostracism. 

Soon  afterward  it  was  reported  to  Brigham  that 
the  secretary,  together  with  Brocchus  and  the  chief 
justice,  intended  to  return  to  Washington,  whereupon 
the  governor  called  on  them  to  ascertain  if  this  was 
so.  He  was  assured  that  such  was  their  purpose,  and 
that  the  secretary  would  also  take  with  him  the  funds 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  the  seal,  records,  and  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  his  offica  The  governor  consid- 
ered this  course  illegal,  and  immeaiately  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  result  of  the  election,^ 
and  ordering  the  assembly  to  convene  on  the  22d  of 
September,  only  four  days  later.**     On  the  24th  a 

^Tbe  members  of  the  oooncil  were  Heber  0.  Kimball,  WiUard  Bichtfdt. 
Dan.  U.  Wells,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Ezra  T.  Benson,  and  Orson  Spencer  for 
Salt  Lake  oo.;  John  S.  Fullmer  for  Daris  oo.;  Loren  Farr  and  Chas  R.  Dana 
for  Weber  co.;  Alex.  Williams  and  Aaron  Johnson  for  Utah  oo.;  Isaac  Mor- 
ley  for  San  Pete  oo. ;  and  <eo.  A.  Smith  for  Iron  oo.  Representatives:  Wil* 
ford  Woodruff,  David  Fullmer,  Dan.  Spencer,  Willard  Snow,  W.  W.  Phelps, 
Albert  P.  Bockwood,  Nathaniel  H.  Felt,  Edwin  D.  WooUey,  Phinehas  Rich- 
ards, Jos.  Toung,  Henry  G.  Sherwood,  Ben.  F.  Johnson,  and  Hoeea  Stout 
for  Salt  Lake  co. ;  Andrew  h,  Lamoreaux,  John  Stoker,  and  Wm  Kay  f<n' 
Dayis  co.;  Jas  Brown,  David  B.  Dille,  and  Jas  0.  Browiiing  for  Weber  co.; 
John  Rowberry  for  Tooele  oo. ;  David  Evans,  Wm  Miller,  and  Levi  W.  Han- 
cock for  Utah  oa;  Chas  Shumway  for  San  Pete  oo.;  and  Elisha  H.  Groves 
for  Iron  co.  Ula/if  Jour.  Legid,^  1851-2, 162.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  were 
13  members  of  the  council  and  25  representstivec  La  the  organio  act  it  was 
provided  that  there  should  be  26  representatives,  the  number  of  members  for 
either  house  being  based  on  the  census  of  1850.  George  Brimhall,  the  remain- 
ing member  for  Iron  co.,  was  elected  Nov.  15«  1851. 

**  This  proceeding  did  not  conflict  with  the  orsanio  act,  whfch  provides 
•—section  i  v.  — that  the  first  election  shall  be  held  and  the  members  elected  shall 
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resolution  was  passed^  enjoining  the  United  States 
marshal  to  take  into  his  custody  all  the  government 
funds  and  other  public  property  in  possession  of  the 
secretary.**  This  resolution  was  presented  to  Harris, 
together  with  an  order  for  |500  to  defray  the  inciden- 
tal expenses  of  the  assembly.  The  secretary  ignored 
the  resolution  and  refused  to  pay  the  order,  under 
the  plea  that  the  members  were  not  legally  elected. 
Among  the  grounds  on  which  the  secretary  declared 
the  election  iUegal  was,  that  before  the  votes  were 
cast  the  governor  had  failed  to  take  a  census  of  the 
territory,  as  provided  in  the  organic  act;  this  the  lat- 
ter attributed  to  the  miscarriage  of  instructions  and 
blanks,  which  had  not  even  yet  arrived."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  the  secretary,  as 
stated  in  that  act,  to  remain  in  the  territory  during  his 
tenure  of  office.  Moreover,  the  judges  organized  and 
held  a  session  of  the  supreme  court  before  any  time  or 
place  was  appointed  for  such  session  by  the  executive 
or  legislative  authorities,  and  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shielding  the  secretary.  On  the  26th  Brigham 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  court,  asking  their  opinion 
as  to  his  duty  with  reference  to  the  organic  act,  which 
required  that  the  governor  should  take  care  that  the 
laws  were  faithfully  executed,  and  that  the  secretary 
should  reside  within  the  territory.  No  answer  was 
returned;  and  after  the  district  attorney  had   been 

meet  at  sach  places  and  on  sach  day  aa  the  governor  shall  appoint,  bat  that 
thereafter  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  conduotinff  elections,  and  the  day  for 
the  opening  of  the  regular  sessions,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

«*//w<.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1851,  p.  99. 

^  In  a  letter  to  WiUard  Richards,  president  of  the  council,  and  W.  W. 
Plielps,  speaker  of  the  representatives,  dated  Sept.  25,  1851,  Harris  declares 
the  election  illegal  on  the  grounds— Ist.  That  no  census  had  been  taken;  2d. 
That  the  governor's  proclamation  was  Canity  in  form  and  substance;  3d. 
That  'aliens  voted  indiscriminately  with  American  citizens,  and  those  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico;*  4th.  That  *  aliens  acted  as  officers 
at  the  polls,  and  were  elected  to  office;*  5th.  That ' officers  not  authorized  to 
be  chosen  were  voted  for  and  elected;'  6th.  That  l^d  and  timelv  notice  of 
the  electiou  was  not  given;  7th.  That  the  time  and  place  for  the  nrst  meet- ' 
ing  were  not  duly  appointed,  ffouae  Ex,  Doe,<,  d2d  Cong.  Ist  Scss.,  no.  25, 

J  p.  25-6.     Albert  Carrington  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  representatives,  and 
ames  Craffun  sergeant-at-arros;  Howard  Coray  secretary  of  the  council,  and 
Wm  H.  Kimball  sergeant-at-arms.  Utah,  Jour.  Legid,,  1851-2,  pp.  5,  46. 
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ordered  to  file  a  petition,  in  which  the  request  was 
couched  in  legal  form  and  phrase,  no  further  action 
was  taken.  Finally,  on  the  28th  of  September,  the 
secretary,  and  Judges  Brandebury  and  Brocchus,  set 
forth  for  Washington,  taking  with  them  the  territorial 
seal,  the  records,  documents,  and  funds,  which  were 
returned  to  the  proper  authorities.**     On  the  follow- 
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^  Younffi  Detpaich  to  Fillmore,  in  Haute  Ex.  Doc^  32d  Cong.  Ist  Sen., 
▼.  no.  25,  pp.  28-32.  See  also  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  24^-61.  Stenboose 
says  that  on  their  retom  Harris  and  his  ooUcagnes  published  an  accoont  of 
the  matter,  remarking '  that  polygamy  monopolized  all  the  women,  which  made 
it  very  inconvenient  for  the  icderal  officers  to  reside  there.'  This  remark  dis- 
gusted the  authorities,  and  the  officiala  met  with  a  cool  reception  at  Washing- 
ton. Jtockjf  Mountain  ScUnts,  277-8.  Their  official  report  will  be  found  in 
Bouse  Ex.  Doc,,  32d  Cons.  1st  Sees.,  v.  no.  25,  pp.  8-22.  The  principal 
charge  alleged  against  the  Mormons  was  that  a  citizen  of  Utica,  N.  ¥.,  named 
James  Munroe,  while  on  his  way  to  S.  L.  City,  was  murdered  by  one  of  the 
sadnts,  that  his  remains  were  brought  into  the  city  and  boried  without  an  in- 
quest, and  that  the  murderer  was  not  arrested.  There  is  no  proof  of  this 
statement.  In  the  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  161-3,  we  have  a  synopsis  of 
their  report,  which  was  afterward  circulated  among  the  people.  They  alleged 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  in  consequence  of  the  lawless  acts 
and  seditious  tendencies  of  Brigham  Young  and  the  majority  of  the  residents, 
that  the  Mormon  church  overshiBdowed  and  controlled  the  opinions,  actions, 
property,  and  lives  of  its  members— disposing  of  the  public  lands  on  its  own 
terms,  coining  and  issuing  money  at  will,  openly  sanctioning  polygamy,  ex- 
acting tithes  m>m  members  and  onerous  taxes  from  non-members,  penetrating 
and  supervising  social  and  business  circles,  and  requiring  implicit  obedience 
to  the  council  of  the  church  as  a  duty  paramount  to  all  the  obligations  of  mor- 
ality, society,  allegiaoce,  and  law.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  in  Id.,  143- 
158,  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  by  Brigham  to  the  president.  After  re- 
viewing his  proceedings  and  policy  since  taking  the  oath  of  office,  the  governor 
says:  'Air  Harris  informed  me,  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him,  that 
he  had  private  instructions  designed  for  no  eye  but  his  own,  to  \vatch  e\'erv 
movement,  and  not  pay  out  any  funds  unless  the  same  should  be  strictly  legal, 
according  to  his  own  judgment.  *    He  states  that  there  are  none  more  friendly 
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iiig  day  the  legislative  assembly  signed  a  memorial 
praying  that  the  vacancies  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible 
from  residents  of  the  territory.*"  Meanwhile,  to  pre- 
vent further  derangement,  and  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  territorial  records,  Willard  Richards  was  tempo- 
rarily appointed  secretary. 

The  successors  to  the  runaway  officials  were  Laza- 
rus H.  Reid  of  New  York,  who  was  appointed  chief 
justice;  Leonidas  Shaver,  who  succeeded  Brooch  us; 
and  as  secretary,  Benjamin  G.  Ferris.  The  new 
officials  enjoyed  but  a  brief  tenure  of  office.  After 
remaining  in  Utah  for  about  a  year,  Reid  returned 
to  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1855.^  Shaver  re- 
tiring to  rest  one  night,  soon  after  his  arrival,  was 
found  dead  in  his  room  next  morning,  thereby  giving 
rise  to  an  unfounded  rumor  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
on  account  of  a  supposed  difficulty  with  the  governor.*^ 
Secretary  Ferris,  after  a  six  months'  residence,  pro- 

toward  the  govemment  than  the  people  of  Utah,  that  they  revere  the  oonstl- 
tution,  seek  to  honor  the  laws,  and  complain  only  of  their  non-execution,  and 
the  abuse  of  power  at  the  hands  of  thoee  intrusted  with  them.  He  states 
that  Brocchus  had  never  even  been  in  his  district,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic interests  were  concerned,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  well  if  neither  the 
judces  nor  the  secretary  had  troubled  themselves  to  cross  the  plains.  '  What 
good  and  substantial  reason  can  be  given  that  the  people  of  this  territory 
should  be  deprived,  for  probablv  near  a  vear  to  come,  of  a  supreme  court,  of 
the  ofiBcial  seal  of  a  secretary  of  state,  of  the  official  publication  of  the  laws, 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  office  of  secretary  ?  Is  it  true  that  officers 
coming  here  by  virtue  of  any  appointment  by  the  president  have  private  in- 
structions that  so  far  control  tneir  actions  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  their 
main  object  is  not  the  strict  and  legal  performance  of  their  respective  duties, 
but  rather  to  watch  for  iniquity,  to  catch  at  shadows,  and  make  a  man  *'an 


offender  for  a  word,**  to  spy  out  our  liberties,  and  by  manifold  misrepresenta- 
tions seek  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people  against  us  ?  If  such  is  the 
case,  better,  far  better,  would  it  be  for  us  to  live  under  the  organization  of 


our  provisional  government,  and  entirely  depending  upon  our  own  resources, 
as  we  have  hitherto  done,  until  such  time  as  we  can  be  admitted  as  a  state.' 
A  copy  of  the  report  will  be  found  in  Uonae  Ex,  Doc,  32d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  v. 
no.  25,  pp.  28-32.    It  is  also  mentioned  in  UisL  B,  Young,  MS.,  1851,  p.  136. 

**  Utah,  Jour.  LegisL,  1851-2.  p.  53;  HUL  B.  Young,  MS,,  1851,  p.  109. 

«*  At  his  home  in  Bath,  Steuben  co.,  WcUU*t  The  Morm.  Prophet,  25;  in 
his  40th  year.  Bichards*  InddenU  in  Utah  HieL,  MS.,  5. 

*^  SleTUiouae*§  Body  AfoutUain  SainU,  279.  Brigham  said  of  him:  '  One 
of  our  judges,  Judce  Shaver,  has  been  here  during  the  winter,  and,  as 
far  as  ho  is  known,  ne  is  a  straishtforward,  judiSlons,  upright  man.*  The 
heads  of  the  church  took  great  nains  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  '  he  hf^  died  of  some  disease  of  the  head.'  See  Bicharde* 
IncvUnU  in  Utah  Tlisl,,  MS.,  78.  Beadle,  Life  m  Utah,  170,  says  that  the 
Mormons  believed  him  to  be  an  opium-eater,  and  that  he  died  from  being 
suddenly  deprived  of  that  drug. 
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ceeded  to  CaUfornia.  The  next  batch  of  official 
were,  as  chief  justice,  John  F.  Kinney;  associate 
judges,  George  P.  Stiles  and  W.  W.  Drummond;  and 
secretary,  Aimon  W.  Babbitt,  who  were  appointed 
in  1854-5.  Of  these.  Stiles  and  Babbitt  were  Mor- 
mons, though  the  former  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  priesthood,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  Kinney  and 
Drummond  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
the  sainta 

Although  there  were  no  funds  wherewith  to  pay 
the  members,  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  were  con- 
tinued, with  occasional  adjournments,  until  February 
1852,  when  a  special  session  was  ordered  by  the  gov- 
ernor,** and  lasted  until  the  6th  of  March.  The  laws 
enacted  by  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  Deseret  were 
declared  to  be  in  force,  so  far  as  they  did  not  conflict 
with  the  organic  act^  Other  laws  were  passed  relat- 
ing to  the  punishment  of  crime,  the  organization  of 
courts,  the  administration  of  estates,  the  training  of  the 
militia,  the  incorporation  of  cities,  the  distribution  of 
lands,  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals, 
and  such  matters  as  lay  within  the  range  of  terri- 
torial legislation.**  It  was  determined  to  remove  the 
site  of  the  capital  from  Salt  Lake  City**  to  some 
point  in  the  Pahvan  Valley,  and  a  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose  selected  the  town  of  Fillmore. 

Memorials  to  congress  were  also  adopted,  one  of 
which  asked  that  provision  be  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  "a  national  central  railroad  from  some  eligible 
Bdnt  on  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  Kiver  to  San 
iego,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Astoria,  or  such 

^  At  tb«  40  dajn  allowed  by  the  of^gaiiio  aet  were  about  to  expire,  and 
further  time  was  required  for  the  completion  of  the  necessary  business  of  the 
session.    For  copy  of  proclamation^  see  Utak^  Jour,  LtgitL,  1851-2»  166. 

«*By  jcnnt  resolution,  approved  Oct.  4, 1S51.  Utah,  AcU  LegisL  (ed.  1S66), 
108. 

M  They  will  be  found  in  e7]eaA,i4c<«Z>2^(ed.  1805),  120-232.  'ItUquea- 
tionable,'  says  Richards  in  his  Hid,  InddenU  <(f  Utah,  MS.,  8,  <  whether  any 
of  the  sister  territories  had  a  code  of  laws  framed  by  its  own  legialatore  that 
would  compare  favorably  with  those  enacted  during  this  session.' 

*iThe  foundation  for  a  state-house  was  laid  in  S.  L.  City  Sept  1,  1351. 
Utah  Eorly  HecartU,  MS.,  133. 
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other  point  on  or  near  the  Pacific  coast  as  the  wisdom 
of  your  honorable  body  mav  dictate."  The  memorial- 
ists stated  that  for  want  of  proper  means  of  transport 
about  five  thousand  persons  had  perished  on  the  dif- 
ferent routes  within  the  three  preceding  years;  that 
there  was  no  great  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  a 
road  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Die^o;  that 
at  various  points  on  the  route  iron,  coal,  ana  timber 
were  abundant;  that  on  the  completion  of  the  line 
the  entire  trade  of  China  and  the  East  Indies  would 
pass  through  the  United  States;  and  that  the  road 
would  consolidate  the  relations  of  the  country  with 
foreign  powers  in  times  of  peace,  and  furnish  means 
of  defence  in  times  of  war."  In  1854  a  second  memo- 
rial was  presented,  stating  the  opinion  of  the  Mor- 
mons as  to  the  best  route  for  an  overland  railroad, 
and  a  demonstration  was  held  in  &vor  of  the  project, 
the  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  attending  en  masse. 
In  the  preceding  vear  congress  had  also  been  peti- 
tioned to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line  from  some  convenient  point  on  the  Mississippi  or 
Missouri  to  a  suitable  port  on  the  Pacific. 

As  early  as  April  1849  Captain  Howard  Stansbury, 
of  the  topographical  engineers,  had  been  ordered  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  an  exploration  of  its 
valley,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  transcon- 
tinental railroad.  Among  his  party  was  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Gunnison,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
astronomical  department.  Before  reaching  Salt  Lake 
City  the  captain  was  informed  that  no  survey  would 
be  permitted,  and  it  was  even  hinted  that  his  life 
would  be  in  danger  should  he  attempt  it.  Giving  no 
heed  to  these  warnings,  he  at  once  called  on  Brigham, 
aware  that  if  the  good-will  of  the  governor  were  not 

**  A  oopy  of  the  memorial  wiU  be  fofond  in  TuUidgtU  lAft  €(f  Toung^  213- 
14;  Smith  B  Riae^  Progrew^  and  TraveU^  22.  For  otlier  memonjUa  pwM}«l  dor* 
ing  the  seMions  of  1851-2,  see  Utah,  AcU  LtgiU.  (ed.  1855),  401-5. 
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obtained  every  obstacle,  short  of  open  resbtance,  would 
be  thrown  in  his  way,  that  neither  provisions  nor  labor 
would  be  furnished,  and  that  no  information  would  be 
afforded.  At  first  Brigham  demurred.  He  was  sur- 
prised, he  said,  that  the  valley  should  be  thus  invaded 
so  soon  after  the  Mormons  had  established  their  set- 
tlements; he  had  heard  of  the  expedition  since  its 
departure  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  the  entire  com- 
munity was  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  purpose  of 
the  government.  Moreover,  an  attach^  of  General 
Wilson,  the  newly  appointed  Indian  agent  for  Cali- 
fornia, whose  train  haa  passed  through  the  city  a  few 
days  before,  had  boasted  that  the  general  was  author- 
ized to  expel  the  Mormons  from  the  territory.  They 
supposed,  therefore,  that  the  arrival  of  the  two  parties 
was  a  concerted  movement,  and  that  Stansbury  was 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  land  into  town- 
ships and  sections,  and  of  establishing  thereto  the 
claims  of  government.  Upon  all  these  subjects  Brig- 
ham  was  undeceived,  and,  the  true  object  of  the  expe- 
dition being  explained,  he  laid  the  matter  before  the 
council.  Stansbury  was  then  informed  that  the  au- 
thorities were  well  pleased  with  the  proposed  explora- 
tion, that  they  had  themselves  contemplated  such  a 
measure,  but  could  not  yet  afford  the  expense,  and 
that  they  would  cheerfully  render  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power." 

After  exploring  a  route  to  Fort  Hall,  and  making 
a  reconnoissance  of  Cache  Valley  and  the  western  shore 
of  the  lake,  Stansbury  and  his  men  returned  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  there  passed  the  winter  of  1849-50. 
During  this  winter  Lieutenant  Gunnison  gathered 
most  of  the  material  for  his  well-known  book  on  the 
Mormons,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  impartial 
works  yet  published  by  a  gentile  writer.** 

**  8iansbury*$  Exped.  to  Valley  cfO,  8,  Lake,  84-6. 

^^The  Mormons  or  LatUr-day  SainU  in  the  Valley  qfthe  OretU  SaU  Late: 
A  History  qf  their  Jfise  and  Progress^  Peculiar  Doctrina,  Present  ConditioH^ 
and  Prospects,  Derived  from  Personal  Observation  during  a  Besidettee  amomjf 
Them,  By  Lieut  J.  W,  Gunnieon  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  Philaddphiot 
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Early  in  the  spring  the  captain  and  his  staff  again 
took  the  field,  and  on  the  16th  of  April  were  engaged 
in  surveying  both  sides  of  Bear  River  Bay,  Gunni- 
son with  several  of  the  men  being  out  in  a  storm  all 

1S6hI,  The  first  six  ohapten  of  this  work  are  mainly  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  valley  of  G.  S.  Lake,  the  civil  and  theooratio  system  of  the  Mormons, 
and  the  tenets  of  the  Mormon  chnroh.  In  chapter  vi-viL,  which  complete 
the  first  part,  we  have  an  interesting  description  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
settlers,  and  of  the  inilnenoe  of  the  priesthood.  The  second  part  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  Mormonism.  Unlike  most  writers  on 
this  topic,  Mr  Gunnison  appears  to  have  given  the  subject  some  thought 
'This  treatise  on  the  faith  and  coaditioB  of  the  Mormons,'  he  says,  'results 
from  a  careful  observation  of  that  strange  and  interesting  people  during  more 
than  a  year's  residence  amonx  them  in  an  official  capacity.  The  writer  has 
undertaken  neither  the  task  of  criticism  nor  controversy.  His  aim  is  not  *'to 
^oot  folly  as  it  flies,"  but  to  let  folly  tire  on  its  own  pinions,  and  reason  re- 
gain its  swav  over  erratic  feeling,  when  the  mists  of  prejudiee  on  one  side 
and  of  fanattdsm  on  the  other  are  dispelled  by  the  light  of  knowledge.  For 
those  who  desire  facts  in  the  history  of  humanity  on  which  to  indulgis  in  re* 
flection,  is  this  ofifored.'    The  book  is  dedicated  to  Captain  Stansbury. 

An  BxpfdUUm  to  the  VaUev  qfthe  OrtcA  8aU  Late  qf  Utah,  mduding  a 
DeacriptUm  o/U$  Cftograpkif,  ifatmral  Hittory,  and  Mhuraii,  and  an  AnalytU 
^iia  Waters;  wUh  an  AuthenHe  Account qftht Mormon SettiemenL  Ilhutrated 
^  numerous  beautiful  plates  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot.  Also  a  Reeon' 
noissance  qfa  New  BwU  through  the  Rocky  Mountains^  ana  two  largeandaceu' 
rate  maps  of  that  region.  By  Howard  Stansbury ,  Captaki  Corps  Topographical 
Engineers,  U.  8,  Army,  Philadelphia,  1865.  The  first  six  chapters  of  this 
work  contain  an  account  of  the  captain's  journey  to  the  valley  oTG.  S.  Lake, 
and  of  the  explorations  mentionea  above.  Travelling,  as  he  did.  during  the 
early  davs  of  the  gold-fever,  his  narrative  is  full  of  interest  Leaving  the 
valley  of  Warm  Spring  Branch  near  Fort  Laramie  on  July  19, 1849,  he  writes: 
'We  passed  to-day  the  neariy  consumed  fragments  of  about  a  dosen  wagons 
that  had  been  broken  up  and  burned  by  their  owners;  and  near  them  was 
piled  up  in  one  heap  from  six  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  baoon,  thrown  away 
for  want  of  means  to  transport  it  farther.  Boxes,  bonnets,  trunks,  wagon- 
wheels,  whole  waffon-bodies,  cooking  utensils,  and  in  &et  almost  every  ar- 
ticle of  household  furniture,  were  found  from  place  to  place  along  the  prairie, 
abandoned  for  the  same  reason.'  Two  dajrs  later  he  found  the  road  strewn 
with  immimse  quantities  of  white  beans,  which  seemed  to  have  been  thrown 
out  of  the  wagons  by  the  sackful,  th«r  owners  being  tired  of  carrying  them 
farther,  or  afmid  to  eat  them  from  daiyKer  of  cholera.  Crossing  a  spur  of  the 
Bed  Buttee  on  the  27th,  he  says:  'lx>-day  we  find  additLomd  and  melan- 
choly evidence  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  those  who  are  ahead  of  us. 
. .  .Bar  iron  and  steel,  large  blacksmith's  anvils  and  bellows,  crowbai's, 
drills,  augers,  gold- washers,  chisels,  axes,  lead,  trunks,  spades,  ploughs,  large 
fl;rindstones,  baking-ovens,  cooking-stoves  without  number,  kegs,  barrels, 
harness,  clothing,  bacon,  and  beans  were  found  along  the  roaa  in  pretty  much 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  here  enumerated. '  In  the  seventh  chapter 
is  a  description  of  the  settlements  and  industrial  condition  of  the  Mormons 
in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  together  with  aome  excellent  remarks  on  the  polity 
of  the  state  of  Deseretb  In  the  remainder  of  the  volume  we  have  an  account 
of  various  explorations  and  adventures  in  the  valley  and  on  the  return  jour- 
ney. In  the  appendices  are  tables  of  distances,  papers  on  sodlogy,  botany, 
geology,  and  paleontology,  meteoroloffical  observanons,  and  chemical  analyses 
of  mmml  waters.  The  work  is  well  written,  sketdiy  and  entertaining  in 
style,  and  impartial  fai  its  comments  on  the  Mormons.  A  German  edition  of 
it  on  a  smaller  scale  was  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1864^  entitled  Die  Mor- 
Hnx.UxAH.   80 
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night  in  the  mud-flats  on  the  eastern  shore.  On  the 
12th  of  August  Stansbury  had  completed  his  survej, 
which  included  Great  Salt  Lake  wiw  its  islands,  LaKe 
Utah,  the  Jordan,  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  his 
observations  extending  over  an  area  of  more  than  five 

wumen — Andedhmffen^  die  Fdmmgtbirge  wad  der  grtme  Sakmef  whti  eimer 
BeschreHmng  der  Atuwanderer — StrcUm  wui  der  itUereeaatUer  Jbenieuer  der 
Autwandenmgtn  naeh  Jenen  Oegenden  (feeekUderi  m^f  eimer  UnUnmckumge 
Expedition, 

Among  other  works  coreriiiff  about  the  Mine  period  as  Lient  QiiiuiiKm*8 
book,  may  be  mentioned  the  foSowing:  The  Mcmume^  or  LaUer^day  SamU; 
with  memoire  ^fihe  L\fe  and  DetUh  qf  Joeeph  Smiikf  the  Ameriean  MaJkomeL 
Edited  by  CharUe  Mackay.  Fourth  edition,  London,  1866.  The  first  editioa 
of  this  work  was  published  in  1861.  It  dsims  to  have  been,  as  indeed  it  wss, 
the  first  work  npon  the  sabject  which  could  justly  be  entitled  a  histori- 
cal statement  of  the  case.  It  is  a  work  fall  of  Talnable  information,  much 
of  it  of  sn  original  character  and  nowhere  else  existing.  It  is  written  with 
marked  ability,  and  in  a  spirit  of  exceeding  fairness,  thoo^  taking  decidedlT 
an  anti-Mormon  view.  Yettheaothorsajrs:  'It  presents  uie  history  of  Joseph 
Smith,  a  great  impostor  or  a  great  visionary,  perhaps  both,  bat  in  either  case 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  who  has  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the 
world  in  modem  times.'  In  the  foorth  edition,  'the  whole  of  the  doctotnsl 
chapter,  which  formed  the  oondasion  of  the  work  in  the  preyioos  editions, 
has  oeen  excluded  in  the  present  instance  to  make  room  for  matter  of  a  moce 
historical  character.  Polygamy,  which  the  Mormons  attempted  to  deny,  or 
explain  by  the  eaphemism  of  the  spiritual- wife  doctrine,  has  now  been  on- 
Uashinffly  ayowed;  and  this  practice,  which  has  become  the  most  distinctive, 
as  it  is  the  most  odious,  chsracteristic  of  the  sect,  has  received  more  notice  in 
this  edition  than  was  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  oripnal  publicatioQ.' 

The  ReUgione,  Social,  and  Political  Hietory  qf^the  Mormons,  or  Latter-day 
8iUnt$,  from  their  Origin  to  the  Present  Time;  containing  fidl  statements  qf  their 
Doctrines,  Oovemment,  and  Condition,  and  memoirs  qf  their  founder,  Josqph 
Smith;  edited  with  important  additions,  by  Samuel  M,  Smueker.  New  York, 
1860.  What  it  is  that  Mr  Smucker  edits,  and  to  what  he  makes  additions,  does 
not  appear,  but  the  student  with  this  book  and  that  of  Maokav^  before  him 
soon  discovers  that  the  former  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  latter,  and 
without  a  word  of  credit.  Smucker  evidently  worked  at  so  much  a  day  for 
the  publishers,  who  desired  something  bv  that  name  to  sdL  Considering  the 
circumstances,  the  work  is  fairly  done;  the  saints  are  abused  with  moderatioii 
and  decorum,  and  the  publishers  probably  made  money  out  of  it. 

Origin,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  Mormonism.  Biography  of  its  Founders  and 
History  of  its  Church.  Personal  lUmemlmtnees  and  fustorieal  collections  hitherto 
unwritten.  By  Pomeroy  Tucker,  Palmyra,  N.  T, ,  1867,  This  author  claims 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Smith  family  since  their 
arrival  at  Palmyra,  the  birthplace  of  the  writer,  in  1816.  He  also  knew  Mar- 
tin Harris,  Oliver  Gowdeir,  and  others  of  the  first  converts.  He  was  editori- 
ally connected  with  the  Wayne  Sentinel  when  the  book  of  Mormon  was  printed 
in  the  office  of  that  journal.  His  book  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
Joseph  Smith  an  impostor  and  the  book  of  Mormon  a  fraud.  The  aathor  has 
ability,  and  is  accustomed  to  writing;  he  has  done  his  work  welL    He  em- 

Elo3rs  with  no  small  skill  and  success  that  most  powerful  of  weapons  in  the 
and  of  a  ready  writer— sarcasm.  Much  space  Is  devoted  to  sustaining  the 
Spaulding  theory.  Historically,  the  book  is  of  little  value  after  the  depaPtors 
of  the  Mormons  from  the  vicimty  of  the  writer's  home;  but  up  to  that  points 
and  not  forgetting  that  it  is  the  plea  of  an  advocate  rather  than  the  decisioa 
of  a  judge,  it  may  be  called  a  fiist-class  authority. 
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thousand  square  miles.''^  He  then  resolved  to  search 
out  to  his  return  journey  some  practicable  route  to 
the  southward  of  South  Pass,  though  a  part  of  it 
lay  through  the  territory  where  Sioux,  Blackfoot^ 
Snake,  and  Utah  were  usai  to  meet  in  conflict.  Dis- 
posing of  his  wagons  and  spare  instruments  to  the 
Mormons,  by  whom  he  was  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
escort,  he  bade  them  a  kindly  farewell,  and  returned 
by  way  of  Bridger^s  and  Cheyenne  passes  to  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The  route  recommended  by  Stansbury  for  the  portion 
of  a  transcontinental  railroad  between  the  Missouri, 
near  Independence,  and  Salt  Lake  City  was  by  way 
of  the  Kepublican  fork  and  the  south  fork  of  the 
Platte;  thence  by  way  of  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  and 
skirting  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Black  Hills  to 
the  Laramie  Plains;  thence  crossing  the  north  fork  of 
the  Platte  to  South  Pass;  thence  by  way  of  Bear 
River  Valley  to  Fort  Bridger;  from  that  point  by 
way  of  BlacK  Fork  and  turning  the  Uintah  Bange 
to  the  Elamas  prairie,  whence  the  route  to  the  capital 
lay  through  the  valley  of  the  Timpanogos.** 

In  1853  Gunnison,  who  had  now  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  was  ordered  to  survey  a  route 
farther  to  the  south,  by  way  of  the  Huerfano  River 
and  the  pass  of  Coochetopa;  thence  through  the  val- 
leys of  the  Grand  and  ween  rivers;  thence  to  the 
v^as  de  Santa  Clara  and  the  Nicollet  River;  thence 
northward  on  a  return  route  to  Lake  Utah,  from 
which  point  he  was  to  explore  the  most  available 

'*Staiiibury*8  field-work  it  thus  saminaiTBed:  1.  The  selection  and  mea«- 
orement  of  a  base-line  6  miles  in  length;  2.  The  erection  of  24  principal 
triangolation  stations;  3.  The  sonrey  of  G.  S.  Lake,  the  shore-line  of  which 
is  stated  at  291  miles;  4.  The  survey  of  the  islands,  96  miles;  5.  The  sur- 
vey of  Lake  Utah,  76  miles;  6.  The  sorrey  of  the  Jordan  and  some  of  its 
tributaries,  50  miles,  making  in  all  613  mUes;  7.  The  observations  from  dif- 
ferent triangnlar  stations  extending  from  the  northern  extremity  of  O.  S.  Lake 
to  the  soathem  boondary  of  the  valley  of  Lake  Utah.  ExpecL  to  Valley  of  (?• 
8.  Lake,  2ie. 

**I<L,  227,  261-3;  Chnmieon's  The  Mormons,  162.  There  is  little  diflbr* 
enoe  in  tiie  line  of  route  laid  down  by  either.  Stansbury  suggests  that  from 
Kamas  prairie  the  road  might  fork,  one  branch  descending  the  Wasatch 
Bange  Igr  the  Qdden  Pass,  and  the  other  following  the  Timpanogos  Vall^. 
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passes  and  cafions  of  the  Wasatch  Range  and  South 
Pass.  The  party  included  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Beck- 
with,  R.  H.  Kern  as  topographer  and  artist^  Sheppard 
Homans  astronomer,  Vr  James  Schiel  surgeon  and 
geologist,  F.  Creutzfeldt  botanist,  J.  A.  Snyder  as- 
sistant topographer,  a  number  of  employes,  and  an 
escort  of  mounted  riflemen  in  charge  of  Captain  R. 
M.  Morris.  On  the  24th  of  October  the  party  was 
encamped  on  the  Sevier  River,  fifteen  or  eighteen 
miles  from  the  point  where  it  discharges  into  the  lake 
of  that  name,  and  on  the  following  day  Ghmnison 
started  out  to  explore  the  lake,  accompanied  by  Kern, 
Creutzfeldt,  the  guide,  and  a  corporal  with  six  men  of 
the  escort,  the  remainder  of  the  party,  under  Captain 
Morris,  proceeding  up  the  river  in  a  north-easterly 
direction.  The  following  day  several  men  of  Morris* 
detachment  were  sent  to  ascertain  whether  a  route 
were  practicable  northward  from  that  point  to  Great 
Salt  Lake.  While  the  men  were  yet  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  camp,  the  corporal  came  running  toward  them, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  and  sinking  to  the  ground, 
gasped  out  a  few  broken  sentences,  the  purport  of 
which  was  that  Gunnison  and  his  party  had  been  mas- 
sacred by  Indians,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  he  was 
the  only  survivor.  Morris  at  once  ordered  his  men 
to  arm  and  mount,  and  within  half  an  hour  was  on  his 
way  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster;  meanwhile  a  second 
member  of  Gunnison's  escort  reached  camp  on  horse- 
back, and  two  other  survivors  came  in  later. 

Gunnison  had  encamped,  with  no  thought  of  dan- 
ger, in  a  sheltered  nook  under  the  river  bank,  where 
wood  and  pasture  were  abundant.  He  was  aware  that 
a  large  band  of  Pah  Utes  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  their  camp-fires  had  been  seen  daily  smce  enter- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Sevier.  A  recent  quarrel  with 
an  emigrant  band  had  resulted  in  the  killing  of  one  of 
the  natives  and  the  wounding  of  two  others,  but  they 
had  made  no  raids  on  the  Mormon  settlements,  and 
peace  had  recently  been  confirmed  at  a  parley  held 
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with  some  of  them  by  an  agent  of  Brigham.  At 
daybreak  all  arose  and  prepar^  for  their  day's  work> 
but  while  seated  quietly  at  breakfast  the  men  were 
startled  by  a  volley  of  rifles,  a  flight  of  arrows,  and 
the  yells  of  a  band  of  Pah  Utes,  who  had  crept,  under 
eover  of  the  bushes,  to  within  twenty-five  yards  of 
the  spot.  The  surprise  was  complete.  In  vain  Gun* 
nison,  running  forth  from  his  tent,  called  out  to  them 
that  he  was  their  friend.  He  fell,  pierced  by  fifteen 
arrows,  and  of  the  rest  only  four  escaped,  after  being 
pursued  for  several  hours  by  the  Indmna^ 


Sim  ov  nu  Oumnaoir  MAiiiA4mi. 

When  Captain  Morris  reached  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  no  bodies  were  found.  There  was  hope, 
therefore,  that  others  were  still  alive,  and  a  signal-nre 
was  lighted  to  assure  them  of  safety ;  but  all  the  night 
long  no  response  was  heard,  nor  any  sound  save  the 
howling  of  wolves.     Still  the  men  remained  at  their 

Ct,  though  not  more  in  number  than  the  party  that 
I  been  massacred.  At  daylight  the  corpses  were 
discovered,  and  though  none  were  scalped,  they  were 
mutilated  with  all  the  atrocity  common  to  the  most 
savage  tribes.  Some  of  them,  among  whom  waa  that 
of  Captain  Gunnison,  had  their  arms  hacked  off  at  the 

*^  One  of  the  siirvivora  was  thrown  from  his  hone  into  a  bash,  where  he 
lay  for  several  hours,  the  Indians  passing  him  on  every  side.  BeckwUh,  in 
£ipi.  JExplor.  and  Survey 9^  iL  74. 
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elbow,  their  entrailB  cat  open  and  torn  by  wolves,  and 
were  in  such  condition  that  they  were  buried  where 
they  lay.  It  is  related  that  Gunnison's  heart  was  cot 
oat  while  he  was  yet  alive,  and  that  it  was  so  foil  of 
blood  that  it  bounded  on  the  ground* 

By  many  the  Gunnison  massacre  has  been  and  is 
still  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Mormons;  and  it 
has  even  been  asserted  that  Mormons,  disguised  as 
Indians,  were  among  those  who  committed  the  deed 
Here  we  have  a  fair  specimen  of  the  hundreds  of  defam- 
atory stories  which  have  been  told  about  the  Mormons 
from  the  banning.  In  this  instance  not  only  is  there 
no  valid  proof  against  them,  but  there  are  many  cir- 
cumstances pointing  in  the  opposite  direction,*^  one 
of  them  being  that  among  the  slain  was  a  Mormon 
guide.     The  Gunnison  massacre  was  brought  on  by 

f  entiles;  it  was  the  direct  result  of  the  killing  of  the 
^ah  Ute  by  California  emigrants.  As  no  compensa- 
tion had  been  made  to  his  tribe,  they  avenged  them- 
selves, as  was  their  custom,  on  the  first  Americans — 
for  thus  they  termed  all  white  men,  other  than  Mor- 
mons— whom  they  found  in  their  territory.*    The 

^  A  fall  aoooant  of  QimniaoQ't  sonrey,  prepwed  maiiil;^  hj  himtolf,  Mid  of 
the  massacre  will  be  found  in  Beekwith*$  lleporUf  in  Id.,  iL  lieat  Beckwith 
writes:  'The  statement  which  has  from  time  to  time  appeared  or  been  cc^ned 
in  Tarions  newspapers  of  the  oonntry ,  since  the  oocorrenoe  of  these  sad  erenti^ 
chai^ging  the  Mormons  or  Mormon  anthorities  with  instigating  the  Indians  to. 
if  not  actoally  aiding  them  in,  the  murder  of  Captain  Gonnison  and  his  r — 


ciates  is,  I  lielieve,  not  oidv  entirely  false,  bat  there  is  no  accidental  drcom- 
stance  connected  with  it  arording  the  slightest  foundation  for  such  a  chac;^.' 
Captain  Morris,  in  his  official  report  to  the  adjutant-general,  says  nothm^ 
about  the  Mormons  being  implicated  in  the  matter.  See  Hwae  Ex,  Doc,  33a 
Cong.  Ist  Sees.,  no.  18,  pp.  5-%.  The  names  of  those  who  were  killed^  besides 
Captain  Gunnison,  were  R.  H.  Kern,  F.  Creutsfeldt^  William  Potter,  a  Mor- 
mon guide,  privates  Caulfield,  liptoote,  and  Mehrteens,  mounted  riflemen,  and 
an  employ^  named  John  BeUows.  Haute  Ex,  Doe,,  33d  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  no. 
18,  pp.  6.  For  other  accounts  and  comments  on  the  Gunnison  massacre,  see 
MoOhatuen,  TageOmch,  429-30;  CarraMo's  InddenU  qf  Trawl,  19^-9;  S.  F, 
AUa,  June  25,  1854,  Nov.  11,  1857;  8,  F.  Herald,  May  7»  1855. 

**  On  hearing  of  the  massacre,  Brigham  took  measures  for  the  recovery  of 
the  property  and  the  disposal  of  the  bodies.  Gunnison  was  somewhat  of  a 
favorite  among  the  Mormons.  In  the  De$erei  Nevoe  of  Nov.  12,  1853,  where 
is  a  copy  of  i^kwith*s  report  of  the  massacre,  is  the  following:  'We  feel  to 
eomnuserate  deeply  with  the  friends  of  those  who  have  been  so  saddeoly  and 
unexpectedly  cut  off,  but  more  especially  with  the  wife  and  children  of  Ch>- 
tain  Gunnison,  who  was  endeared  to  us  by  a  former  and  fondl]^  cherished 
acquaintanceship  in  1849-50,  while  he  was  engaged  with  Captain  Howard 
8tansbury  in  the  survey  of  the  Great  Salt  and  Utah  lakes.'    The  following  is 
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sarvey  of  which  Gunnison  was  placed  in  charge  was 
completed  by  Beckwith  and  the  other  survivors  of  the 

girty,  who  reached  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of  Nephi, 
ayson,  and  Provo. 

The  Mormon  maxim  with  regard  to  the  Indians 
was  that  it  was  cheaper  to  feed  than  to  fight  them. 
Hence  their  intercourse  with  the  Utes  and  Sho- 
shones  ^  was  generally  peaceable.^    They  taught  them 

*  awom  statement  from  the  private  jonmal  of  Anson  Gall,  a  Momum  residing 
in  Fillmore  City  in  1858,  ana  in  18o3  one  of  the  most  imminent  citizens  of 
East  Bountiful,  Davis  oo. :  '  From  Fillmore  to  the  site  of  the  Gunnison  mas- 
sacre is  about  35  miles.  The  settlements  were  in  a  state  of  alarm  on  account 
of  the  "Walker war,"  and  just  before  the  massacre  a  party  of  emigrants  from 
Missouri,  on  their  way  to  California,  came  to  Fillmore.  During  their  stay 
they  made  many  threats  concerning  the  Indians,  and  declared  repeatedlv  that 
they  would  kill  the  first  one  who  came  into  their  camp.  I  remonstrated  with 
them  and  cautioned  them.  After  this  party  had  left,  1  learned  that  some  Ind- 
ians around  had  gone  into  their  camp,  and  that  they  had  killed  two  of  them 
and  wounded  three  others.  This  so  enraged  the  Indians  that  nothing  short  of 
blood  would  i^pease  their  wrath.  At  this  time  Gapt.  Gunnison  and  his  ex- 
ploring party  came  along.  I  told  him  what  had  happened,  and  spoke  of  the 
exasperation  of  the  Indians.  He  expressed  deep  regret,  and  remarked:  "The 
Indians  are  sure  to  take  their  revenge. " '  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  mas- 
sacre, and  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Call  states  tliat  Captain  Gunnison's  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Fillmore.  At  Lieut  Beckwith's  request  he  furnished 
men  for  an  express  to  Brigham  with  news  of  the  massacre.  Utah  Co.  Sketehe$, 
MS.,  163-8.  Call's  sUtement  is  confirmed  by  Wells  in  his  Narr,,  MS.,  15-19. 
Wells  states  that  Capt.  Gunnison's  brother  at  first  believed  the  report  that 
the  Mormons  were  implicated,  and  met  Call  by  appointment  at  8.  L.  City. 
The  latter  produced  his  diary,  from  which  he  read  extracts,  and  after  a  full 
investi^iation,  declared  himself  satisfied  that  the  Mormons  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  massacre.  F.  D.  Richards  says  that  he  and  Erastus  Snow  rescued 
four  of  the  survivors  near  Cedar  Sprincs.  Hisi,  Incidents  qf  Utah,  MS.,  42-3. 

•^Althouffh  the  Indian  tribes  of  Utah  were  at  this  period  very  numer- 
ous, the  wora  'Utahs'  was  commonly  applied  to  those  south  of  G.  S.  Lake, 
and  'Shoshones'  or  'Snakes'  to  thoee  north  and  west  of  the  lake,  especially  in 
the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  Biver.  The  Snakes  and  Utahs  were  both  Sho- 
shone tribes.    See  my  Naiive  RaceM,  L  passim. 

•>  Richards*  Narr,,  MS.,  47;  WeOs'  Narr.,  MS.,  13;  Young's  Early  Expe- 
riences, MS.,  5-6.  In  the  latter  MS.  it  is  related  that  when  the  pioneers  en- 
tered the  valley  Indians  were  very  numerous,  but  l^t  the  only  trouble  which 
occurred  in  early  times  was  with  a  lame  and  vicious  savage  whom  the  Mor- 
mons named  *the  old  cripple.'  One  day  this  man  entered  Mrs  Young's  cabin 
durinff  her  husband's  absuice,  and  asked  for  some  biscuits.  She  gave  him  all 
that  ime  could  spare,  and  when  he  demanded  more  replied  that  she  had  none. 
The  Indian  then  strung  his  bow  and  threatened  to  snoot  her.  '  Wait  a  mo- 
ment,' said  Mrs  Young,  'and  I  will  bring  more  biscuits.'  Stepping  into  an 
adjoining  shed,  she  let  loose  at  him  a  huffe  masti£^  which  seised  hun  by  the 
leff,  eansmg  hun  to  howl  with  pain.  The  savage  now  gave  up  his  arrows, 
whereupon  his  wound  was  dressed  and  he  was  sent  about  his  business.  He 
was  never  seen  again  in  that  neighborhood.  This  incident  is  idso  related  in 
TuUidge's  Women  ofMorm.,  442. 

Lorenzo  Dow  Young,  brother  to  Brigham,  by  whom  this  MS.  was  pre- 
sented tome,  arrived  in  the  valley  on  the  24th  of  July,  1847,  with  the  pioneer 
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how  to  till  their  lands;  they  assured  them  that  they 
would  suffer  no  wrong;  but  they  also  told  them  that  u 
they  inflicted  wrong,  punishment  would  follow.  Never- 
theless, when  the  tide  of  gentile  emigration  set  in  for 
California,  outbreaks  among  the  Indians  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  troubles  caused  to  the  early 
settlers  in  the  Utah  Valley  in  1849-50  have  already 
been  mentioned.  In  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year, 
a  disturbance  occurred  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, caused  by  a  party  of  emigrants,  who,  while  en- 
camped on  the  Malade  River,  shot  two  Shoshone 
women  as  they  were  crossing  the  stream  on  horseback, 
stole  their  horses,  and  then  set  forth  on  their  journey. 
Thereupon  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  began  to  commit 
depredations  on  the  northern  settlements,  slaying  a 
Mormon  named  Campbell,  who  was  engaged  in  budd- 
ing a  saw-mill,  near  Ogden,  and  threatening  to  massa- 
cre the  inhabitants  of  that  village.  Gr^ieral  Eldredge 
of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  being  sent  with  a  detachment 
to  the  scene  of  action,  found  that  the  Shoshones  had 
moved  northward,  carrying  off  a  number  of  horses 

band,  aad  encamped  near  the  present  site  of  Main  Street,  S.  L.  C^ty.  Dar- 
ing my  Tisit  to  Utah,  in  August  1884,  be  described  to  me  the  cabin  that  he 
bnilt  soon  after  his  arrival  near  the  spot  where  the  'Beehive'  later  stood. 
Its  roof  was  of  dirt,  and  its  flooring  of  planks,  sawn  hj  his  own  hands.  This 
was  the  first  boose  boilt  in  the  city,  and  as  it  had  glass  for  windows,  was 
long  considered  one  of  the  most  comiortable.  Around  this  residence  locnst 
trees  were  planted,  but  only  those  were  saved  which  were  covered  with 
backets.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  found  Mr  Young  living  at  his  country 
home,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  capitiJ,  in  company  with  the  eldest 
of  his  three  wives,  Huriet  Page  Wheeler  Youiii^  a  native  of  Hillsborough, 
N.  H.,  who  was  baptized  into  Uie  faith  in  Feb.  1836,  and  was  married  to  Lo- 
renzo at  Nauvoo  in  1844,  a  few  weeks  before  the  assassinatiosi  of  Joseph  Smith. 
The  house  was  lon£  and  narrow,  plainly  built  and  furnished,  indicating  no  sur- 

elus  of  this  worlds  ffoods.  Mrs  Harriet  Young  is  the  heroine  of  the  stoir  re- 
tted above.  In  a  double  brick  house  near  by  lived  the  other  wives  of  Mr 
Young.  They  were  honest,  good-natured,  credulous  people,  and  were  thor- 
oughly contented  with  their  lot.  Their  simple  needs  were  all  supplied;  their 
bam  was  filled  with  hay,  and  the  yard  well  stocked  with  poultry.  All  the 
wives  addressed  Lorenzo  as  'father,'  and  the  entire  party  seemed  to  form  one 
patriarchal  family,  living  quietly,  happily,  and  in  accordance  with  their  faith. 
At  this  date  Mr  Young  was  77  years  of  age;  he  was  a  man  of  medium  height, 
ruddy,  and  cheerful  of  countenance,  with  kindly  blue  eyes,  thin,  white,  curly 
locks,  and  except  for  a  slight  deafness,  showed  little  trace  of  age.  He  said  that 
on  his  7oth  birthday  he  counted  122  living  descendants,  but  had  since  lost 
track  of  the  number  of  his  grandchildren.  He  expressed  *  wish  that  tiie  doc- 
trine of  polygamy  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  old  testament,  and  Uie 
facts  laid  bare  by  some  honest  and  impartial  inquirer. 
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and  cattle.  A  number  of  Utahs  w^e  on  the  ground^ 
and  a  portion  of  them  were  made  prisoners  and  retained 
as  hostages,  the  tribe  being  advised  to  move  south 
to  their  usual  place  of  abode  and  avoid  all  further  in- 
tercourse with  the  Shoshones.  Thus  the  matter  was 
settled  without  further  bloodshed." 

No  serious  outbreaks  occurred  among  the  Indian 
tribes  during  1851-2,  though  emigrant  parties,  both 
McH'mon  and  gentile,  were  sometimes  molested,**  and 
in  October  of  the  former  year,  the  mail  for  California 
was  captured  within  a  few  days  after  leaving  Salt  Lake 
Citv.** 

During  1853  and  a  portion  of  the  following  year 
occurred  what  was  known  as  the  Walker  war,  in 
which  the  Mormons  suffered  serious  loss  of  Hfe  and 
property  throughout  their  territory.  Walker,  a  fa- 
vorite chief  of  the  Utahs,  was  at  this  time  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  one  versed  in  all  manly  exercises,  an 
excellent  shot,  and  a  capital  judge  of  horse-flesh.  In 
addition  to  several  of  the  native  dialects,  he  could  con- 
verse fluently  in  Spanish,  and  make  himself  understood 
in  English.  Long  before  the  advent  of  the  Mormons 
he  made  frequent  raids  into  the  Mexican  states,  where 
he  laid  the  people  under  contribution,  and  took  cap- 
tive persons  of  rank  and  condition  whom  he  held  to 
ransom.  When  setting  forth  on  one  of  these  forays 
he  was  attiived  in  a  suit  of  the  finest  broadcloth,  cut 

^Desent  Newt,  Sept  21,  I860;  8fnUh*$  Rise,  Proaren  and  Travels,  28. 
Smith  states  that  on  amTiiig  at  the  spot,  the  detaohment  ascertained  the 
cause  of  the  outbreak  from  some  friendly  Lidians,  and  restored  peace  by  re- 
imbursing the  Shoahonea. 

**  WtoL  near  a  branch  of  the  Loupe  fork  of  the  Platte,  Orson  Hyde  and 
his  party  were  robbed  by  a  band  of  300  Pawnees,  the  plunder  amounting  to 
about  $1,000.  Frontier  Ouardian,  Ang.  ^  ISol.  In  1852  there  was  also  some 
trouble  in  Tooele  oo.  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  and  a  company  of 
the  lemoa  was  sent  there,  but  the  Indians  got  the  best  of  it,  carrying  avray 
the  ^rmons'  cattle.   Wdls'  Karr.,  MS.,  13. 

^  The  party  with  the  mail  left  S.  L.  CitY  on  Oct  1st,  and  reached  Ooose 
Creek  on  the  6th.  Here  they  encamped  and  lifted  a  fire  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  moming,  when  ready  to  start,  S&X)  or  300  Indians  made  their  appesfance, 
and  pressea  so  closely  on  the  mail- wagon  that  the  men  were  forced  to  abandon 
it  aiki  retreat,  some  on  mules  and  some  on  foot,  keeping  up  a  fiffht  with  the 
Indians  for  several  miles.  At  least  five  of  the  assailants  were  killed.  S.  F, 
Alta,  Nov.  2,  1851.  In  Id.,  June  2,  5,  1852,  are  reports  of  murders  commit- 
ted by  Indians. 
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in  the  latest  fashioD,  and  donned  a  cambric  shirt  and 
a  beaver  hat.  Over  this  costume  he  wore  his  gaudj 
Indian  trappings,  and  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
braves,  with  theur  gajl^  accoutred  steeds  and  em- 
broidered saddles  ghttenng  with  metal  ornaments,  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  Soldan  among  the  dusky 
Pamims  of  the  west** 

At  first  Walker  received  the  exiled  saints  with 
open  arms,  gave  them  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  country,  advised  them  where  to  establish  set- 
tlements, and  guarded  them  from  depredation.  But 
when  he  saw  that  they  had  occupied  his  choicest  lands; 
when  game  disappeared  from  the  cafions  and  moun- 
tain sides;  and  when  his  people  were  shot  down  with- 
out provocation,  and  their  cattle  stolen  by  bands  of 
emigrants,  his  frioDdship  turned  to  hate,  and  he  longed 
to  rid  himself  of  the  white  man.  On  the  17th  of 
July,  1853,  hostilities  broke  out,  and  continued  with 
little  interruption  until  winter.  During  this  year 
twelve  Mormons  were  killed  and  a  number  wounded; 
about  four  hundred  cattle  and  horses  were  stolen, 
and  the  expense  incurred  in  building  forts  and  remov- 
ing settlements  amounted  to  $200,000.^  That  the 
loss  was  not  still  greater  was  due  to  the  vigilance  of 

*  Richards  and  others  state  that  eren  after  the  sold  disooTery  Walker 
made  raids  into  California,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  about  the  year  1849,  the 
people  tamed  oat  en  masse  to  captore  him  and  his  band  in  their  larking 
place  among  the  mountains.  The  chief  quietly  secured  their  horses  and 
trappings  at  dead  of  night  and  returned  with  them  to  Utah.  UuUk  Hotes^ 
MS.,  8.  Wells,  Narr,,  MS.,  17,  says  that  Walker  did  not  inherit  the  chief- 
tainship, but  obtained  it  tlunough  the  success  of  his  raids  into  Galifomia. 
When  an  Indian  possessed  cattle  and  horses  enough  to  mount  and  feed  others, 
he  was  at  once  re^;arded  as  a  big  man  among  uie  Utahs,  and  thus  Walker 
obtained  his  prestige.  Ora,  now  dead,  was  the  head  chief  of  the  Ute  nation, 
and  Uintah  was  a  great  chief  among  the  Utahs. 

^Qovemor's  message,  in  Utah,  Jour.  LegiiL,  1863-4, 121-2.  On  July  17th 
the  Utahs  made  a  raid  on  Sprin^ille,  but^  the  inhabitants  beii^  forewarned, 
no  damage  was  done.  On  tne  18th  ^exander  Keele,  who  was  on  sentry  near 
Payson,  was  shot  dead  by  Arapeen,  Walker's  brotiier.  The  Indians  then 
moTed  up  Peteetneet  Gallon,  firing  on  the  settlers  as  they  passed.  On  the 
19th  Col  Conover  started  from  Provo  with  150  men  to  assist  the  smaller  set- 
tlements. On  the  same  day  the  saTages  attempted  to  surprise  the  settlement 
at  Pleasant  Creek,  and  stole  horses  and  cattle  at  Manti  and  Kephi.  On  the 
20th  the  guard  at  Nephi  was  fired  upon.  On  the  24th  Clark  Koberts  and 
John  Beny  were  wounded  at  Pleasant  Creek,  while  on  their  way  to  Provo, 
in  charge  of  an  express.    On  the  23d  Conover  sent  forth  a  scouting  party 
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the  governor,  for  in  the  spring  an  ^meute  had  abreadj 
been  threatened,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the 
prompt  measures  of  Brigham,  who  visited  the  Indian 
camps  in  person,  and  for  a  time  averted  the  outbreak. 
Among  the  causes  that  led  to  disturbance  with  the 
Utahs  was  the  presence  of  trading  parties  from  New 
Mexico,  who  supplied  the  Indians  with  horses,  fire- 
arms, and  ammunition,  often  taking  in  exchange  Indian 
women  and  children,  who  were  afterward  sold  into 
siavenr.*'  To  remedy  this  evil,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  Utah  legislature  in  1852,  legalizing  the  enforced 
apprenticeship  of  Indian  children,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  brethren  to  purchase  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  sold  to  the  Mexicans 
or  abandoned  by  their  parents.*    So  frequent  were 

which  enconntered  a  hand  of  20  or  80  Indians  near  Pleasant  Creek,  and  killed 
six  of  them.  On  the  night  of  Angnst  10th  a  party  nnder  lient  Boms,  en- 
camped on  Clover  Creek,  was  attfusked,  and  one  of  them  womided,  seTeral 
animals  being  lost  On  the  17th  foor  men,  who  were  hanlinff  lumber  near 
Parley  Park,  were  fired  on  and  two  of  them  killed.  Deaeret  Ilewe,  July  30, 
Ang.  25,  1853;  Wdlt^  Narr,,  MS.,  56.  Sept  dOth,  fonr  men  on  their  way 
to  Manti  with  ox  teams  loaided  with  wheat  were  killed  and  matilated  at 
Uintah  Springs.  Oct.  2d,  eidit  Indians  were  killed  and  others  cAptnred  in  a 
skirmish  at  NephL  Oct.  4tn,  two  Mormons  named  John  E.  Warner  and 
William  MiUs  were  killed  at  the  grist-mill  near  Mantt  M,  Oct.  15,  1853. 
Oct.  31st,  news  of  the  Gunnison  massacre  was  received  at  Salt  Lake  City  by 
letter  from  Capt.  Morris.  Id.,  Nov.  12,  1853.  For  other  accounts  of  Indian 
distarbanoes,  see  8,  F,  Herald,  Sept.  30,  Deo.  2i,  1853;  8.  F.  AUa,  Ang.  27, 
Sept.  SO,  1853;  OUhoHaen'B  Momumen,  186-7. 

^  In  the  DeseretNewB  of  Hfoy.  15,  1851,  it  is  stated  that  a  copy  of  a  license 
granted  to  one  Pedro  Leon,  dated  Santa  F6,  Anff.  14,  1851,  and  si^pied  by 
James  S.  Calhoon,  saperintendent  of  Indian  aflBurs,  was  shown  to  WiUard 
Sichards,  who  states  that  on  the  3d  of  that  month  Leon,  with  20  Mexicans, 
was  at  Manti,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  horses  for  Indian  children,  and 
that  two  other  companies  were  about  to  fofiow.  Wells,  Narr.,  MS. ,  23,  and 
Bichards,  HUi.  InddenU  of  Utah,  MS.,  25-6,  state  that  the  Utahs  were  in 
the  habit  of  stealing  children  from  the  Piutes  and  selling  them  to  Mexican 
traders.  The  latter  relates  that  Arapeen  had  a  stolen  child  who  was  taken 
sick,  and  as  the  savage  could  not  sell  it,  he  took  it  by  the  heels,  swung  it 
round  his  head,  and  dashed  out  its  brains.  The  act  was  witnessed  by  several 
Mormons,  who  were  only  prevented  from  shooting  him  on  the  spot  through 
fear  of  provoking  a  general  uprisinjy;.  By  virtue  of  his  authority  as  governor 
and  superintendent  of  Indian  aflBurs,  Brijo^iam  Young  forbade  all  trading  of 
this  nature,  and  told  the  Mexicans  that  their  license  was  not  valid.  Hist,  B. 
Young,  MS.,  1851,  115. 

^In  the  preamble  it  is  stated  that  the  purchase  of  Indian  women  and  chil- 
dren by  Mexican  traders  has  been  carried  on  from  time  immemorial;  that  it 
is  a  common  practice  with  Indians  to  gamble  away  their  women  and  children; 
that  the  captives  thus  obtained,  or  obtained  by  war  or  theft,  were  often  car- 
ried from  place  to  place,  packed  on  horses  or  mules,  lariated  out  to  subsirt  on 
grass  or  rootm,  bound  witn  thongs  of  rawhide,  until  their  feet  and  hands  were 
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the  visits  of  the  slaye-traders,  that  in  Af^il  1853  a 
proclamation  was  issued  b^  the  governor,  ordering  the 
arrest  of  all  strolling  parties  of  Mexicans,  and  forbid- 
ding  any  Mexican  to  leave  the  territory  until  further 
advised.* 

Between  1854  and  1856  troubles  with  the  Indians 
were  less  frequent,^^  and  these  were  mainly  with  the 

swollen;  and  when  they  fell  aick,  were  freqaently  slain  by  their  masters.  It 
was  therefore  enacted  that  whenever  any  white  person  within  the  territory 
should  have  in  his  possession  an  Indian  prisoner,  whether  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  he  should  immediately  take  his  captive  before  the  probate  judge  or 
one  of  the  selectmen,  and  if  in  their  opinion  the  applicant  was  *  fit  person  to 
retain  and  educate  him,  he  was  to  be  bound  by  indenture  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  years,  during  which  he  must  be  decently  dad  *t  the  owner's  ex- 
pense, and  attend  schcwl  for  three  months  in  each  year.    Seleotmen  were 


Attthorixed  to  obtain  such  prisoners  and  have  them  trained  to  useful  vocations. 
)  found  in  I 

.  .       ^    Inamesssfps 

Jan.  6,  1852,  Brigbam,  reviewing  at  length  the  internal  policy  of  the  terri- 


A  copy  of  the  act  will  be  found  in  Utah,  Acta  Legid,  (ed.  1866),  87-8,  and  Bttr- 
ton*$  City  qf  th$  SamUs,  207-9,  note.    In  a  message  to  the  legislatore,  dated 


tory,  said  that  the  svstem  of  slavery  was  obnoxious  to  humani^,  but  that  the 
negro  should  serve  uie  seed  of  Abraham,  and  not  be  *  ruler  nor  vote  for  men 
to  rule  over  him.  '  My  own  feelings  are,  that  no  i>roperty  can  or  should  be 
recognized  as  evisting  in  slaves^  either  Indian  or  African.'  Utahf  Jour.  LegitL, 
1851-2,  pp.  108-ia  Nevertheless,  a  few  years  Uter,  there  were  slaves  in 
Utah.  Horace  Greele;^,  during  an  interview  with  Brigham,  in  1859,  asked 
him,  '  What  is  the  pontion  of  your  church  in  regard  to  slavery?'  '  We  con- 
sider it,'  he  answered,  *  of  divine  institution.'  ^re  any  slaves  now  held  in 
this  territory?'  'There  are.'  *Do  your  territorial  laws  uphold  slavery?' 
'  These  laws  are  printed — you  can  read  for  yourself.  If  slaves  are  brought 
here  bv  those  who  owned  them  in  the  states,  we  do  not  favor  their  escape 
from  the  service  of  those  owners. '  OreeUy*$  Overland  Journey,  21 1-12.  '  The 
constitution  of  Deseret  Is  silsnt  upon  this;  we  mean  it  should  be.  The  seed 
of  Canaan  cannot  hold  any  office,  civil  or  eoolesisstical.  They  have  no^  wis- 
dom to  act  like  whits  men. .  .The  day  will  come  when  the  seed  of  Canaan 
will  be  redeemed.'  Bid.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1852,  i^.  2. 

*"  A  copy  oi  the  proclamation  will  be  found  m  the  Ikaeret  ^etot  of  April 
90,1803. 

^<^  On  Jan.  1,  1854,  a  waffon-train  on  its  wav  from  S.  L.  City  to  California 
for  supplies  was  attacked  oy  Indians,  and  three  Mormons  were  wounded* 
When  the  party  arrived  at  8an  Bernardino  they  had  only  30  out  of  nearhr 
100  head  of  stock  remaining.  S,  F,  AUa,  Feb.  22,  \S5i.  In  Sent,  certain  Ind- 
ians were  arrested  for  killing  two  boys,  named  William  and  Warren  Weeks. 
On  Sept.  ith  Bri^^iam  returned  from  an  official  visit  to  the  Shoshones.  The 
Indians  declared  that  they  desired  peace,  and  had  always  done  so,  except 
when  maltreated  by  passing  emigrants.  Deterei  News,  in  Id.,  Oct.  19,  1854. 
During  this  trip  Brigbam  met  the  chief  Walker  at  Chicken  Creek,  made  m 
truce  with  him,  and  gave  him  presents.  Walker  afterward  became  very 
friendly  to  the  Mormons.  During  the  n^otiations  Walker  said,  through  an 
interpreter,  that  Brigham  was  a  ^eat  chief,  and  that  he  was  himself  as  great 
— holding  up  both  thumbs  to  indicate  that  both  were  equally  great.  By  the 
terms  of  the  truce  Walker  agreed  to  give  up  all  the  stolen  horses,  or  all  that 
could  be  found.  Wells'  Narr.,  MS.,  21.  On  the  17th  of  August,  whUe  a  train 
of  Mormon  emigrants  was  passinff  a  Sioux  encampment  near  Fort  Laramie, 
one  of  their  cattle  strayed  into  the  Indian  camp  and  was  killed.  The  Mor- 
mons complained  to  the  commandant,  who  ordered  lieut  J.  L.  Grattan  to 
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tJtahs.  On  the  7th  of  Angast^  1855s  a  treaty  was 
negotiated  by  the  Indian  agent  with  the  Shoshones, 
whereby,  for  a  consideration  of  $3,000,  peace  and 
friendship  were  to  be  confirmed  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  passage  of  United  States  citizens 
through  their  territory  without  molestation  was  to 
be  guaranteed*^  In  January  of  this  year  the  chief 
Walker  died/*  at  peace,  as  it  seems,  with  the  Mor- 

prooeed  to  the  camp  with  two  howtteers  And  29  men  of  the  sixth  infantry, 
and  arreat  the  ofllsnaer,  if  it  oonld  be  done  without  mmacewary  risk.  This 
at  the  instance  of  a  Sionx  chief  named  The  Bear,  who  stated  that  the  culprit 
would  doubtless  be  surrendered.  Arriving  at  the  outskirts  of  the  camp, 
Qnvktan  sent  for  The  Bear,  who  said  thatliis  people  had  determined  not  to 
deliver  up  the  accused;  whereupon  the  lieutenant  resolved  to  enter  the  camp 
and  arrest  him  at  all  hasards.  Thus  far  the  statements  of  witnesses  agree, 
but  from  this  point  thero  is  a  eonfliot  of  testimonT.  It  can  only  be  stoied 
with  certainty  that  a  fisht  ensued,  in  which  the  ueutenant  and  his  entire 
command  were  killed.  The  whole  matter  wears  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
planned  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  gain  possession  of  Fort  Laramie, 
and  of  the  warehouses  of  a  trading  company  near  by,  where  tito  Sioux  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  agent  to  distribute  their  annuity  goods. 
In  the  latter  attempt  they  were  suooenfuL  Various  reports  of  the  massacre 
will  be  found  in  H<nm  Sko.  J>oe,,  88d  Cong.  2d  Sesa.,  viii.  no.  6S.  See  also 
Rej4  </  Ste,  qflnter.,  in  Id,,  L  nt  L  224-^.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  a 
party  of  Crows  captured  the  mail  from  8.  L.  City,  destroyed  the  mail-baa, 
and  secured  plunder  to  the  amount  of  $12,000.  S,  F.  AUa,  Jan.  1,  1856.  In 
Sept.  three  Mormons  were  murdered  near  the  Blk  Mountains.  For  particu- 
lars, see  i>estffs<  ^ctM,  Oct.  10,  17,  1855;  ^. /l  ^fta,  Nov.  8,  1865;  8.  F.  Bui- 
letin^  Nov.  9,  1855.  In  Feb.  1856  there  wm  some  trouble  with  Indians  in  the 
Utah  and  Cedar  valleys,  during  which  a  Mormon  named  Oeone  Carson  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  two  herdsmen  killed.  De§erei  iVetos,  Feb.  27,  March 
5,  1856.  In  May  of  thu  year  Carlos  Murray  and  his  family  were  massacred 
in  Thousand  Spring  Valley.  Ind.  Jff.  Bent,  1866,  227'-30.  It  is  probable 
that  this  msssscire  was  eaused  by  the  nusoonauot  of  Califomis-bound  emigrants. 
In  Eaum  Ex.  Doe,,  34th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  i.  pt  L  519,  Qarknd  Hurt»  then 
Indian  affent,  in  his  report  to  Brigham  dated  Sept  80,  1855,  says:  *0n  our 
return  tnp  we  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  meet  with  some  Indisins  whom  we 
bad  reason  to  beUeve  were  bannttog  the  road  between  the  Humboldt  and 
Bear  River.  In  Thousand  Spring  Valley  we  saw  but  one,  and  had  to  chase 
him  on  horseback  before  we  came  up  with  him.  I  asked  him  why  heand  his 
people  were  so  wild  when  I  came  so  far  Just  to  see  them  and  give  them  pres- 
ents.   He  said  they  were  afraid  we  were  Calif omfams  and  would  kill  them.  * 

*^/tf.,  267.  The  trsaty  was  not  ratified,  and  only  a  copy  of  it  was  received 
at  Washington. 

f'At  Meadow  Creek,  near  Fillmore.  In  a  letter  to  Brigham,  dated  Fill- 
more City,  Jan.  29th,  David  Lewis  says  that  on  the  previous  day  he  met 
Walker,  who  was  so  fseble  that  he  had  to  be  supported  on  his  horse.  He 
asked  whether  Bri^^iam  'talked  good.'  Lewis  rqAied  that  he  talked  very 
good,  and  oave  him  a  letter  and  a  number  of  presents  from  the  ffovemor.  The 
chieftain  then  went  his  way,  asking  Lewis  to  virit  him  at  Meadow  Creek  the 
next  morning.  Before  daybreak  a  number  of  Indians  came  running  into  the 
fort  (at  Filhnore)  with  news  of  Walker's  death.  Walker,  in  his  last  words, 
asked  his  people  not  to  kill  the  cattle  of  the  Mormons  or  stsal  from  them. 
Dttertt  New9,V%h.  8,  1855.  For  biography  and  portrait  of  Walker,  see  iUe- 
fofih*$  Boute  from  Liverpool,  104-5;  for  mentioo  of  Us  death,  InMfe^U  m 
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mons,  and  was  sacceeded  by  his  brother  An^>een.* 
Thus  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Utahs  was  taken  from 
their  midst,  and  starved  though  the  Indians  werej^ 
they  ceased  for  a  time  from  open  hostiUly,  contenting 
themselves  with  occasional  raids  on  the  Mormons' 
cattle  and  horses,  and  accepting  with  thankfulness 
such  small  presents  as  the  Indian  agents  were  pleased 
to  give  them.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  United  States 
should  have  deemed  Utah  fit  to  be  organized  as  a 
territory,  and  should  yet  have  considered  the  sum  of 
$3,000  a  fair  compensation  to  the  Indian  tribes  for 
its  occupation.  Though  no  territory  was  of  course 
acquired  by  the  informal  treaty  with  the  Shoshones, 
Utah  was  then  the  abode  of  more  than  forty  thousand 

UkA  HUt.,  MS.,  68;  MiUennitU  8tmr,  880-70;  8.  F.  AUa.  Apr.  6,  1865;  Sac 
(7ni<m,  Apr.  9.  1856. 

^Walker  had  three  hrothen.  naiiied  Ampeen,  8Mlpifed^  and  Tabby. 
Sanpitoh  taoceeded  Arapeen,  and  Tebbj  wae  afterward  chief  of  the  Utahn 
WelU*  Narr.,  MS.,  22.  In  hit  snmmaiy  of  the  Walker  war,  Rioharda  men- 
tions a  brother  named  Ammon,  InddaUi  In  HiaU  Utak^  MS.,  9(X 

Y«In  his  report  to  Brigham  Toong,  in  Hinm  Ex,  Doe,,  L  84th  Ooog. 
1st  Sees.,  pt  L  518,  Qarbnd  Hurt  states  that  while  in  the  Hnmboldt  Vall^ 
400  Indians  came  to  his  camp  within  three  days,  and  that  many  had  tmrelled 
100  miles  without  food.  Again,  p.  520;  he  mentions  that  a  party  of  Utahs 
were  pat  to  work  on  a  farm  at  Nephi,  bat  thej  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  Inost 
of  them  were  compelled  to  betake  themselTes  to  the  moimisins  and  streams, 
where  there  were  fish  and  gsme. 

''In  1849  John  Wilson  was  appointed  Indian  agent  at  Salt  Laka.  In 
Hon»e  Ex,  Doc,  17,  diet  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  pp.  182^  is  a  copy  of  his  in- 
strootions.  The  total  sam  allowed  him  for  presents  to  Indians,  rent,  foel, 
stationery,  forsge,  theparohase of  two  horses,  trayelling  and inddeotal  ex* 
penses,  was  $1,500.  What  portion  of  this  amount  the  Indians  were  likely  to 
receive  in  the  wajr  of  presents  the  reader  will  jadge  for  himseU.  In  Id,,  no. 
17,  pp.  104-111,  IS  a  copy  of  the  agent's  report,  which  contains  mnoh  that 
was  already  known  aboat  the  geogn^hy  of  tne  ooontiy,  bnt  Toy  little  about 
the  Indian  tribes.  Wilson  states  that  to  gain  anything  like  a  penooal  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  situation  of  th^eee  triMS  woold  require  five  years'  trav^ 
One  would  think  that  he  n^dit  at  least  haTO  lesxned  somethmg  from  the 
Mormons.  In  1851  Jacob  H.  Holman  was  i^mointed  Indian  agentk  and 
Henry  R.  Bav  and  Stephen  K  Boss  sub-agents.  Amtr,  Almtmae,  1852.  Day 
was  removed  in  1852.  In  1854  Garland  Hurt  succeeded  Holman,  and  Edward 
A.  Bedell  was  also  appointed  agent  In  1855-4  the  agents  were  Garland  Hnrt 
and  G.  W.  Armstrong,  Bri^ism  bein^  still  superintendent  of  Indian  affidrs. 
Id,,  1854-7.  The  reports  of  the  various  agents  and  of  the  superintendent 
willheiowadbilnd,  Jff,EenU,pimtm,    In  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  the 


intericMT,  dated  Nov.  22,  1856,  Geo.  W.  Manvpenny,  commfssioner  of  Indian 
aflBurs,  says:  *The  Indians  in  the  territorr  of  Utah  have,  with  but  few  ezcep* 
tions,  continued  quiet  and  peaceable.'  Nevertheless,  in  Feb.  of  this  year 
there  were  a  few  war  parties  in  the  field.  See  Bri£mam  Young's  prodhyna- 
tion,  in  Dmrei  Newc  Feb.  27, 1866. 
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citizens,  and  on  the  highw^  of  travel  between  the 
verges  of  the  continent.  Between  July  1853  and 
August  1856  more  than  $11,000,000  were  expended 
for  the  occupation  or  acquisition  of  Indian  territory/* 
Of  this  total  less  than  the  three-hundredth  part  of 
one  per  cent  was  paid  to  the  Shoshones,  and  to  the 
Utahs  nothing.  For  the  five  years  ending  the  30th 
of  June,  1855,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Mormons  for  losses 
incurred  through  Indian  depredations,  for  the  expense 
of  suppressing  Indian  outbreaks,  and  of  negotiating 
treaties,  amounting  probably  to  not  less  than  $300,- 
000  was  $95,940.65;  and,  small  as  it  was,  when  drafts 
were  presented  at  the  treasury,  excuses  were  found  for 
not  paying  them.'^ 

The  occupation  of  territory  under  such  conditions 
was  of  course  resented  by  the  original  owners  of  the 
soil,  and  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  small 
detachments  of  United  States  troops  lost  more  in 
number  between  the  years  1853  and  1856  than  did 
the  Mormons.^    The  saints  seldom  used  their  rifles 

^•Ind.  Jff.  BeptB,  1856,  264-7. 

'^  Lir^orth*$  SouU/rom  Liverpool,  108.  Gen.  Welk  states  that  the  cost  of 
the  Walker  war,  apart  from  losses  incnrredy  was  $70,000;  that  this  was  cut 
down  to  $40,000,  alter  special  agents  had  been  sent  to  investigate,  and  was 
not  paid  until  ten  years  afterward.  Narr.,  MS.,  26.  On  Jan.  5, 1853,  the 
committee  on  territories  transferred  to  the  committee  on  militaiy  affidrs  a 
memorial  of  the  Utah  legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  the  expense  of 
Indian  expeditions.  U,  8,  House  Jour,,  32d  tk>ng.  2d  Sees.,  104.  On  Jan. 
29,  1855,  the  committee  on  military  affidrs  reported  that  it  had  not  sufficient 
data  to  adyise  on  refunding  to  Utah  her  expenses  in  suppressinff  Indian  out- 
breaks. (7.  S.  House  Com.  B^ffts,  d3d  Gong.  2d  Sess.,  39.  On  AUrch  2,  1857» 
the  U.  S.  senate  voted  acainst  a  motion  authorizing  the  secretary  of  war  to 
settle  the  accounts  of  tftah  territory  for  moneys  advanced  in  suppressing 
Indian  hostilities  in  1853.  (7.  8.  8en.  Jour,,  34th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  iSS.  For 
copies  of  memorials,  of  which  two  were  forwarded  to  congress,  see  Utah^ 
Acts  Legid.  (ed.  1855),  40^10,  416-17. 

^Garland  Hurt,  under  date  G.  S.  L.  City,  May  2, 1855,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Repts, 
1857,  305,  says  he  has  become  satisfied  that  the  saints  have  accidentally  or 
purposely  created  a  distinction  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  terri- 
tory between  the  Mormons  and  the  peonle  of  the  U.  S.  that  cannot  act  other* 
wise  than  prejudicially  to  the  latter.  He  recommends  that  the  13th  and  14th 
sections  of  the  'act  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier,'  be  rigidly  enforced.  It  is  true  that  the 
Indians  made  a  distinction  between  Mormons  and  gentiles,  for  the  former  fed 
and  clothed  them,  while  the  latter  shot  them  down.  Richards,  Narr,,  MS., 
47,  says  that  when  the  saints  first  arrived  in  the  valley,  Brigham  assured  the 
Indians  that  they  would  be  well  treated,  and  told  them  that  they  must  not 
behave  toward  his  people  as  they  did  towwrd  the  Americans.    In  Indioi^  Ajf, 
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except  in  case  of  need^  and  treated  their  Indian  neigh* 
bors  as  human  beings.  The  emigrants  had  no  such 
scruples. 

SepUf  1887>dll,  tlMgoTsnMvraniArkstlMtmorelibeimlappft^m^^ 
be  nuhde,  «nd  that  the  troope  most  be  kept  awigr,  'for  H  n  a  preTileot  Cm* 
that  whererer  there  are  the  most  of  theee,  we  may  expect  to  fijul  the  gr<ateet 
amount  of  hostile  Indiana,  and  the  least  secnri^  to  perMaa  and  property.' 
Most  of  Brigham'e  reports  bear  the  imprssa  of  oommon  eenas^  but  he  had  not 
in  his  hands  the  appropriation  of  goTemment  lands  or  the  a^ipouitDMnt  of 
Indian  agents.  For  farther  mention  of  matters  relatiiuf  to  Indian  affidrs,  see 
House  Ex.  Doe,,  L  82d  Gong.  2d  Sees.,  pt  i.,  299-9S>.  487-i5;  fd,,  L  S3d 
Cong,  Ist  8ees.«  pti  44U7;  Utah,  Jour,  Legid,,  Joint  Sess.»  1854-^  ra.  9i- 
7. 102;  DtaerttNews,  May  1, 1852,  Apr.  2, 1853,  May  11,  Jane  22,  Sept.  7,  Oct 
15,  26,  Nov.  16,  1854,  Oct.  16,  1866;  FnmL  OuardUm.  Oct  9,  1849;  TuUidges 
qiaH.  Mag.,  July  1884,  23&-41;  Machay'$  The  MomuHU,  233,  238-^10; 
Olthommn'B  Qtach,  de  Morm.^  184-7;  CarvcUho'$  IneidetUs  </  Tnwd^  188-94; 
WanPB  Husband  H  Utah,  39-60,  64-7;  MankalFs  Tkr<mgh  Ai^.,  192[ 
HunC$  Merchants  Mag.,  xzx.  639;  Padfic  R.  R.  Rept.  ii  26-7;  8ae.  Utwm^ 
Jane  16,  1855;  S.  F.  Btdletm,  Dec.  11,  1855:  8.  F.  AUa,  Jaly  4,  1854^  Deo, 
9,  1856;  8mJoi4  Time$.  Kov.  23, 1879;  8.  F.  Hmdd,  Jwm  26, 1854. 
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THB  QOVEBNMENT  I^  ABMa 
1863-1867. 

B&IGHAM  AS  DiOTATOR^UtAH  SkBKB  Al>MI88I0ir  AS  A  StATS— DnSATDFAO- 

noN  AMONG  Tmt  Sahcts— GoNnjonno  JuDiOARiift— Tbx  New  Fsd- 
BKAL  Officials— D18PVTBS  with  Judos  DRUMMoin>— Colonel  Stbptob 
—An  Expedition  Obdebbd  to  Utah— Official  Blundirs— The  T^ioofs 
Assemble  at  Fobt  Leavenwobth— Hockadat  and  Maobaw's  Mail 
Contbact— The  Bbioham  Young  Express— Celebbation  of  the  Pio- 
neer Annitebsart— News  of  the  Comino  Invasion— Its  Effect  on 
the  Mormons — Arrival  of  Major  Van  Vlibt— The  Nauvoo  Legion 
—Mormon  Tactics. 

"  I  AM  and  will  be  governor,  and  no  power  can  hin- 
der it/'  declared  Brigham  in  a  sabbath  discourse  at 
the  tabernacle  in  June  1853;  ''until/'  he  added  with 
characteristic  shrewdness,  "the  Lord  almighty  says, 
'Brigham,  you  need  not  be  governor  any  longer/"* 
After  the  departure  of  the  runaway  officials  in  Sep- 
tember 1851,  there  were  none  to  dispute  the  authority 
of  the  governor,  and  for  several  years  his  will  was 
law.  At  the  opening  of  the  joint  sessions  of  the  as- 
sembly, a  committee  was  appointed  to  escort  him  to 
the  hall  of  the  representatives,  where  he  took  his  seat 
in  front  of  the  speaker's  chair,  the  members  and  spec- 
tators rising  in  a  body  as  he  entered.  The  message 
was  then  read  by  his  private  secretary;  it  was  ordered 
that  a  thousand  copies  of  it  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
both  houses,  and  that  it  be  published  in  the  Deaeret 
News  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  assembly 
then  adjourned,  and  at  the  meetings  which  foUowed 
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adopted  only  such  measures  as  were  suggested  in  the 
message,  or  as  they  knew  would  find  favor  with  the 
governor.*  "  Laws  should  be  simple  and  plain,"  re- 
marked Brigham,  in  his  message  of  December  1853, 
''easy  to  be  comprehended  by  the  most  unlearned, 
void  of  ambiguity,  and  few  in  number."'  Most  sensi- 
ble advice. 

During  the  years  lfi52-d  little  of  importance  oc- 
curred in  the  political  history  of  Utah.  By  act  ap- 
proved January  3,  1853,  it  was  ordered  that  genem 
elections  should  be  held  annually  in  each  precinct  on 
the  first  Monday  in  August,*  and  in  section  five  of 
this  act  each  elector  was  required  to  provide  himself 
wiUi  a  vote  containing  the  names  of  the  persons  he 
wished  to  be  elected,  and  the  ofiices  he  would  have 
them  fill,  and  present  it  folded  to  the  Judge  of  the 
election,  who  must  number  and  deposit  it  m  the  ballot- 
box;  the  derk  then  wrote  the  name  of  the  elector,  and 
opposite  to  it  the  number  of  the  vote.     This  measure, 

*  Offldali  nominated  by  Uie  goreraor  wem  alio  alaoMI  by  tke  ■■wiiibly, 
by  a  nnaoimoiiB  vote.  At  a  joint  aewion  held  Jan.  17*  1854,  Cooneillor  Tay- 
lor presented  a  list  of  nominations,  inclading  an  auditor,  treasurer,  territo- 
rial commissioner,  snrveyor-geiieral,  librarian,  member  of  the  code  commission, 
a  district  attorney,  a  probate  jndge,  and  several  notaries  poblic.  A  vote  was 
taken  on  each  nomination,  and  all  were  carried  nnanimoosly.  UicJi,  Jaw, 
L^jid,,  134. 

'Copies  of  the  message  will  be  found  in  /<f.,  185S-4, 111-23;  Dtterei  i^etcs, 
Dec.  15,  1853.  It  contains  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  the 
territory  for  the  then  current  year.  The  assessment  for  1853  was  at  the  zate 
of  one  per  cent,  and  should  have  yielded^  including  the  delinquenciee  in  the 
previous  year's  collections,  $24,121.09.  The  expenses  were  only  $14,181.23, 
of  wUch  $12,801.37  was  for  public  improvements;  but  during  the  year  war^ 
rants  had  been  isBued  on  the  treasury  amounting  to  $14,834.92,  and  there 
were  previous  warrants,  not  yet  redeemed,  amounUng  to  $2,896.6A,  together 
with  outstanding  debts  estimated  at  $6,000,  making  in  all  $23,7:^3.58.  Of 
this  sum  $10,003.66  had  been  redeemed,  and  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
urer's hands  of  $1,298.41,  leaving  a  debt  of  $12,431.57,  for  which  there  ware 
no  available  funds.  The  delinquencies  still  remaining  for  1852,  when  the 
assessment  was  two  per  cent,  were  $6,463,  and  for  1853,  $10,523.  If  theae 
were  collected,  there  would  be  a  balance  of  $4,554.49  in  the  treasury.  The 
saints  are  exhorted  to  pav  their  assessments  more  promptly,  and  the  <^oen 
to  be  more  energetic  in  their  collection.  Copies  of  the  governor's  messages 
lor  1851-2  will  be  fbond  in  Utah,  Jwr.  Ltgisl,  1851-2»  I&-13;  DutreiKmm. 
Jan.  10,  1852. 

^Copies  of  the  act  are  in  UUih,  Acts  LeM.  (ed.  1856),  282-4;  Utah  Pampk- 
l$ti,  Poto.,  xir.  a-7.  Theresultof  the  eleotion  for  1853  la  given  in  an  Mxtra 
of  the  Deseret  News,  Aug.  25,  1853,  and  will  be  found  in  the  same  paper  for 
each  succeeding  year. 
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which  virtually  abolished  vote  by  ballot,  gave  much 
ground  of  complaint  to  the  anti-Mormons.  "In  a 
territory  so  governed,"  writes  Benjamin  G.  Ferris, 
who  superseded  Willard  Richards  as  secretary  in  the 
winter  of  1852-3,  "it  will  not  excite  surprise  that 
cases  of  extortion,  robbery,  murder,  and  other  crimes 
should  occur  and  defy  all  legal  redress,  or  that  the 
law  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  crime."  The 
remark  is  unjust.  If  crime  was  not  punished,  it  was 
from  no  fault  of  the  legislature,  but,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  from  want  of  harmony  between  the  federal  and 
territorial  judiciaries. 

In  January  1854*  Utah  again  sought  admission  as 
a  state,  a  memorial  to  congress  being  adopted  by  the 
legislative  assembly  praying  that  the  inhabitants  be 
authorized  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 

^  The  remaining  acts  of  the  legiBlatore  for  1852-8  will  be  found  in  Utah^ 
Acts  Legid,  (ed.  1855),  231-52,  (ed.  1866),  64-a  On  March  8,  1852,  an  act 
was  approveu  whereby  it  was  made  onlawfal  *  to  use  with  disrespect  tlie 
name  of  the  deity,*  or  to  '  become  publicly  intoxicated  to  as  to  endanger  the 
peace  andquiet  of  the  community.  For  the  former  offence  the  penalty  was 
a  fine  of  $2  to  $10,  or  one  to  five  days'  labor  on  the  public  highway,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court;  for  the  latter,  a  fine  of  $1  to  $10.  On  Jan.  17, 1853, 
on  act  was  approved  incorporating^  the  Deseret  Iron  Co.,  Erastos  Soow, 
Franklin  D.  Richards,  and  €kk>.  A.  Smith  being  among  the  members  of  the 
lK>dy  corporate.    Acts  Were  also  passed  inoorporating  the  Proro  Osnal  and 


Irrigation  Co.,  of  which  Orson  Hyde,  Geo.  A.  smith,  and  Geo.  W.  Armstrong 
were  the  promoters,  power  being  gnuited  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  waters  of 
Provo  River.    Another  act  bearing  this  date  gives  to  Dan.  H.  Wells  the 


right  to  erect  and  control  ferries  on  Green  River,  the  rates  of  toll  beinff  $3 
for  each  vehicle  not  over  2,000  lbs  weight,  $4  for  any  vehicle  between  2,000 
and  3,000,  $5  for  those  between  3,000  and  4,000,  and  |6  for  those  over  4,000 
lbs;  for  each  horse,  mule,  ox,  or  cow  50  oents,  and  for  each  sheep,  goat,  or 
swine  25  cents.  Wells  was  required  to  pay  ten  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  to 
the  emigration  fund.  On  Jan.  21,  1853,  an  act  was  passed  inoorporating  ttie 
Provo  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  which  Orson  Hyde,  Qto.  A.  Smith,  snd  others 
were  members.  By  other  acts  of  this  date  the  Great  S.  L.  Citv  Water 
Works  Association  was  incorporated,  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  kimball, 
Ezra  T.  Benson,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Jesse  O.  Little,  and  Phineas  W.  Cook 
being  the  body  corporate;  to  Chas  Hopkins  snd  others  was  g^ranted  the  right 
to  build  a  toll* bridge  across  the  Jordan,  to  Joe.  Busby  the  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing ferries  on  nsan.  Fork  of  the  Green  River,  and  to  Jos.  Young,  David 
Fullmer,  and  two  others  that  of  establishing  ferries  at  Bear  River  and  build- 
ing a  toll-bridge  across  the  Malad.  On  the  same  date  an  act  was  passed  res- 
ulating  the  mode  of  procedtire  in  criminal  cases.  By  act  of  June  4,  1853, 
Abiah  Wardsworth  and  two  others  were  granted  the  right  to  erect  a  toll- 
bridge  acroM  the  Weber.  The  acts,  resolutions,  and  memorials  of  the  legis- 
lature were  published  in  the  Destrei  Nfvtfs.  In  the  issues  of  June  18,  l£j3, 
and  Jan.  11,  1855,  is  a  description  of  festivities  held  by  the  members,  to 
which  the  federal  officials  were  invited.  Th^  were  aftoward  held  once  or 
twice  t;ach  year. 
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framing  a  constitution  and  state  government/  As 
no  notice  was  taken  of  this  request,  the  convention 
met  in  March  1856,  and  the  people  again  adopted  a 
constitution  of  their  own,  under  the  style  of  the 
state  of  Deseret,  resembling,  though  with  some  addi- 
tions, the  one  framed  in  18  49 J  It  was  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  convention,  and  together  with 
a  second  memorial,  was  presented  by  John  M.  Bem- 
hisel,  who  between  1851  and  1859  filled  the  position 
of  territorial  delegate.  Both  were  again  ignored,' 
probably  on  the  score  of  polygamy,  for  otherwise 
there  were  many  arguments  m  favor  of  the  Mormons. 
If  their  population  was  not  yet  large  enough  to  en- 
title them  to  admission,  it  was  larger  than  that  of 
several  of  the  younger  states  when  first  admitted.* 
They  were  a  prosperous  and  fairly  intelligent  com- 
munity; their  wars  with  the  Indian  tribes  had  been 
conducted  successfully,  and  at  their  own  expense;  at 
their  own  expense  also  they  had  constructed  public 
buildings,  roads,  and  bridges;  they  had  conquered  the 
desert,  and  amid  its  wastes  had  founded  cities;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  maintain  a  state 
government;  and  thus  far,  at  least,  there  was  no  valid 
reason  to  question  their  loyalty.  That  under  these 
circumstances  their  memorial  should  be  treated  with 
contempt  gave  sore  offence  to  the  saints.*® 

•  A  oopy  of  it  may  be  found  in  Utaft,  AcU  LegiaL  (ed.  1S55),  414-15. 

^The  full  text  ia  given  in  Sen,  Mi$c  Doe,,  35th  Cong.  Itt  Sen.,  iiL  na 
240:  Utah  Ads,  18o5-(J;  Deseret  News,  Apr.  2,  1856. 

"They  were  tabled  in  the  senate  on  the  20th  of  April,  1858. 

*In  1854  W.  Richards  estimated  the  popuUition  of  Utah  at  40,000  to 
50,000.  In  Feb.  1850  Leonard  W.  Hardy,  oensos  agent,  gave  76,335  as 
the  number,  of  whom  37,277  were  males  and  39,058  females.  The  peace 
commissioners  sent  to  the  territory  in  1858,  after  the  Utah  war,  reported 
its  population  at  the  figures  given  by  Richards.  The  census  of  18o0  was 
taken  under  some  disadvantages.  Qen.  Burr  was  ap^inted  to  that  duty  bpr 
Marshal  Dotson,  a  strong  anti-Mormon,  but  as  the  saints  murmured  at  this 
selection,  a  clerk  in  his  store  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  returns  gave 
40,295  souls,  including  29  apprentices,  or  so-called  slaves,  and  arc  probably 
much  within  the  actual  figures.  At  this  date  the  Mormons  claimed  a  popu- 
Uition of  90,000  to  100,000,  which  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration.  In  order  to 
show  the  number  that  would  entitle  them  to  admission  as  a  state,  they  were 
accused  of  counting  cattle  and  unborn  children  as  souk.  DwrUmU  CUy  qf  the 
Saints.  356-8.  It  is  probable  that  the  actual  population  in  1860  was  about 
65,000. 

^For  comments  on  the  admission  of  Utah  aa  a  state  at  this  period,  sea 
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'  Another  cause  of  complaint  with  the  Mormons  was 
the  impossibility  of  acquiring  a  secure  title  to  land. 
In  December  1853  the  president  of  the  United  States 
had  recommended  in  his  message  that  the  land  system 
be  extended  over  Utah,"  with  such  modifications  as  the 
peculiarities  of  that  territory  might  require.  About 
a  year  later,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  surveyor-general  for  Utah,"  and  soon 
afterward  large  tracte  were  surveyed.  But  the  In- 
dian title  had  not  yet  been  extinguished;  the  sections 
were  not  open  to  preSmption,  and  the  saints  therefore 
found  themselves  merely  in  the  condition  of  squatters 
in  their  land  of  Zion.  They  were  ready  to  purchase, 
but  the  organic  act  forbade  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  soil,  and,  as  it  seems,  the  government,  knowing 
their  ability  and  their  eagerness  to  purchase,  still  hes- 
itated to  make  them  its  permanent  owners.  Never- 
theless, a  few  years  before,  this  portion  of  the  public 
domain  had  virtuaUy  been  ceded  to  them  as  worth- 
less. 

Still  another  reason  for  dissatisfaction  was  the  fail- 
ure of  congress  to  make  such  appropriations  as  were 
granted  for  other  territories.  With  the  exception  of 
about  $96,000  granted,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  part 
compensation  for  an  expense  of  $300,000  in  quelling 
Indian  outbreaks,  $20,000  for  a  state-house,  and  $5,000 
for  a  libranr,  no  money  was  voted  specially  for  the 
benefit  of  Utah  between  1850  and  1857;  for  the  sums 
expended  on  the  survey  and  construction  of  roads 
connecting  that  territory  with  other  parts  of  the 
Union  cannot,  of  course,  be  so  r^arded.     In  1855  the 

DtMerei  News,  Apr.  2,  May  21, 1856;  Ptofnom't  Mag.,  v.  226-36;  S.  F.  BMUe- 
tin,  Aug.  23,  1856. 

>>  And  also  over  New  Mexico.  ff<mm  Ex,  Doc,  33d  Cong,  lit  Sen.,  L  pt 
1.  p.  12. 

i<Cr.  S.  Public  Laum,  33d  Cong.  2d  Sen.,  611;  House  Ex,  Doe.,  46th  Cong. 
3d  Seas.,  xxvL  p.  971.  The  appointment  was  given  to  David  H.  Bnrr,  who, 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  Inlemat,  Rev,,  Feb.  1882,  p.  192,  met  with  such 
opposition  that  he  was  compelled  to  flee  for  his  life.  1  find  no  confirmation 
of  this  statement,  nor  does  Mr  Burr  mention  any  disagreement  with  the  Mor- 
mon authorities  In  his  report,  in  Ilouat  Ex,  Doc,  34th  Cong.  3d  Sees.,  i.  pt  L 
pp.  542-9. 
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seat  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  of  the  supreme 
court  was  removed  to  Fillmore,  and  in  1856  again 
transferred  to  Salt  Lake  City.^  In  the  latter  year 
a  further  appropriation  was  asked  for  the  completion 
of  the  State-house,  but  the  request  was  refused,  and 
even  the  expenses  of  the  assembly  and  other  neces* 
sary  items  were  not  promptly  paid." 

Meanwhile  most  of  the  gentile  officials  appointed  by 
the  authorities  were,  according  to  Mormon  accounts, 
political  adventurers  of  the  lowest  grade— -men  who, 
being  glad  to  accept  the  crumbs  of  government  patron- 
age, were  sent  to  this  the  cesspool  of  the  United 
States.  The  officials,  of  course,  answered  with  counter- 
charges, among  them  that  the  Mormons  combined  to 
obstruct  the  administration  of  justice.  To  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  laws  was,  they  declared,  a  hopeless 
task,  in  a  community  controlled  by  an  ecclesiastical 
star-chamber,  working  out  in  darkness  a  sectarian 
law,  and  with  a  grand  lama  presiding  over  their  suf- 
frages. Complications  hence  arise,  and  the  conflict 
known  as  the  Mormon  war. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  rupture  were  the 
fVequent  disputes  between  the  conflicting  judiciaries. 
By  act  of  1852  it  had  been  ordered  that  the  district 
courts  should  exercise  original  jurisdiction,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  when  not  otherwise  j^ovided 
for  by  law,  and  should  have  a  general  supervision 
over  all  inferior  courts,  to  prevent  and  correct  abuses 
where  no  other  remedy  existed.     By  consent  of  court, 

"  Taylor's  Narr.,  MS.;  WeOs*  Narr.,  MS.;  Hid.  B.  Tomg,  MS.;  Utah 
Xotes,  MS.;  Ofshausen,  Momumen,  16S;  Utdk,  AeU  Legid.  (mL  1886),  106. 
Iq  Richards'  Narr,,  MS.,  69,  it  is  stated  that  the  extra  expense  caosed  to 
most  of  the  members  was  the  cause  ol  the  seoQncI  remoTaL  FUlmore  is  about 
105  miles  south  of  S.  L.  City.  In  the  Deaeret  News  of  Jan.  11,  1S56,  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  stato-honse  at  Fillmore,  so  far  as  it  was  then  completed. 

'*  Demands  were  made  on  consress  for  the  expenses  of  the  assembly  in 
1856,  and  for  making  a  survey  of  the  boundaries  of  Oregon  in  the  same  year. 
Utah  AcU,  1855-6,  p.  47;  1858-9,  p.  38.  Neither  was  granted.  In  1852  a 
bill  passed  the  house  of  representatives  in  congress,  giving  to  the  legislatures 
of  territories  the  control  of  appropriations  for  their  exnensee.  To  thia  was 
added  an  amendment '  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  ahaU  not  apply  to  Utah. ' 
U.  S,  Bouse  Jour,,  32d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  78a    The  bUl  was  thrown  out  by  the 
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any  person  could  be  sdected  to  act  as  jud^e  for  the 
trial  of  a  particolar  cause  or  question,  and  while  in 
this  capacity  possessed  all  the  powers  of  a  district 
judge.  The  district  court  judges  were,  of  course, 
federal  magistrates.  By  the  same  act  it  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  judges  of  probate  for  each  county 
within  the  territory;  that  they  risould  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years  b^  joint  vote  of  the  legislative 
assembly;  should  hold  nmr  regular  sessions  each  year; 
and  that  their  courts  should  be  considered  in  law  as 
always  open.  Besides  the  powers  pertaining  to  duch 
cotii^,  thev  had  the  admmistration  of  esUktesy  the 
guardianship  of  minors,  idiots,  and  insane  persons,  and 
''power  to  exercise  original  jurisdidion,  bol^  civil  and 
criminid,  and  as  well  in  diancery  as  at  common  law, 
when  not  prohibited  by  legislative  enactment.""  The 
probate  court  judges  were^  of  course,  Mormons;  but 
appeal  lay  from  their  decisions  to  the  district  courts. 
Subject  to  the  revision  of  the  probate  courts  were  the 
municipal  courts,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the 
three  'selectmen'  appointed  for  each  county,  whose 
duties  Were  to  oversee  and  provide  for  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  the  poor,  to  take  charge  of  the  persons  and 
estates  of  the  insane,  and  to  bind  apprentice,  orphan, 
and  vagrant  children.^* 

Thus  the  probate  courts^  whose  proper  jurisdiction 
concerned  only  the  estates  of  the  dead,  were  made 
judges  of  the  living,  with  powers  almost  equal  to 
those  of  the  supreme  and  district  pourts.  These 
powers  were  conferred  on  them,  as  the  gentiles  alleged, 
m  order  to  nullify,  so  far  as  possible,  the  authority  of 

^Utak,AeUL€gid.{ed.lS55),  120-^1, 12^-4.  SeotioD  8  of  tbb  act,  reUi- 
ing  to  pleadingB,  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  shows  th^  tendency  of  the  Mormons 
to  simplify  their  system  of  leoal  poeednre.  'Any  pleacyiig  wlHch  possesees 
the  foDowinff  retjnisites  shall  be  deemed  sufficient:  First,  when  to  the  com- 
mon nndersmndmg  it  oOb^eys  a  reasonaUe  certamtrf  of  nieazung.  Second, 
when  by  a  fair  and  natural  constmction  it  shows  a  substantial  cause  of  action 
or  defence.  If  defecttye  ia  the  former,  the  court  shall  dkect  a  more  i^ecifio 
statement.  If  in  the  latter,  it  is  grovnd  for  demvrrar;  dsmuiers  for  formal 
defects  are  aboHdied.' 

'•An  act  creating  the  office  of  seieetmen,  and  deflttiiMr  their  duties»aTOfcovd 
1M>.  5,  1862,  wfB  be  feood  in  Utah,  AeU  Ugid.  (ed.  1865),  19^-7. 
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the  higher  courts;  and  as  the  Mormons  alleged,  he- 
cause  justice  could  not  be  had  at  the  hands  of  the 
federal  officials,  who  were  little  with  them  and  at  such 
uncertain  times  that,  save  for  the  probate  courts, 
they  would  have  been  practically  without  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  To  the  malevolent  representa- 
tions of  the  latter  the  saints  mainly  ascribed  the  Mor- 
mon war,  and,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  violation 
of  some  of  their  most  cherished  rignts  and  privileges. 

After  Secretary  Harris  and  judges  Brocchus  and 
Brandebury  had  set  out  for  Washington,  taking  with 
them  the  territorial  seal  and  the  territorial  funds,  Ze- 
rubbabel  Snow  held  court,^^  with  little  heed  to  gentile 
law,  until  succeeded  in  1854  by  George  P.  Stiles,  W. 
W.  Drummond  being  appointed  associate  judge,  as 
will  be  remembered,  and  John  F.  Kinney  chief  justice, 
about  the  same  time. 

Stiles,  a  renegade  Mormon,  who  had  been  counsel 
for  Joseph  Smith  and  the  municipality  of  Nauvoo  at 
the  time  when  the  Nauvoo  Expositor  was  ordered  to 
be  suppressed  as  a  nuisance,  was  assigned  to  the  Car- 
son district,  but  soon  afterward  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  he  held  several  sessions  of  the  court. 
And  now  trouble  commenced.  The  legislature  had 
appointed  a  territorial  marshal,  who  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  United  States  marshal,  impanel  jurors, 
and  enforce  writs  when  the  courts  were  sitting  as 
territorial  courts;  while  the  United  States  marshal 
claimed  the  right  to  officiate  in  all  \h%  United  States 
courts,  whether  they  were  sitting  as  territorial  or  fed- 
eral courts.  To  the  latter,  the  judge  issued  certain 
writs,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  serve,  and 
when  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  brought  be- 
fore the  court,  several  Mormon  lawyers  entered  and 

^^  Aooording  to  the  proviuona  of  *a]i  act  concemiiu^  the  judiciary  and  for 
ladioial  purpoees,'  approved  Oct.  4,  1861.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Tid- 
lidge*^  Hist,  S.  L.  CUj/,  03-4.  Among  other  proceiddings,  Snow  tried  and  con- 
victed several  Mexicans  for  buying  Indian  slaves.  The  slaves  were  forfeited 
and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  the  Mormons.  Waites*  Mormon  Propket,  23. 
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ioBulted  the  ludge,  threatening  him  with  violence  un- 
less he  decided  in  their  favor.^  Stiles  appealed  to 
the  governor,  but  was  told  that  if  he  could  not  sus- 
tain and  enforce  the  laws,  the  sooner  he  adjourned  his 
court  the  better.  A  short  time  afterward  the  records 
of  the  United  States  district  courts  were  taken  from 
the  judge's  office  during  his  absence,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments before  his  return  a  bonfire  was  made  of  the 
books  and  papers  in  his  office.  He,  of  course,  sup- 
posed that  the  records  were  also  consumed,  and  so 
made  affidavit  on  his  return  to  Washington  in  the 
spring  of  1857.  Meanwhile  the  business  of  the  courts 
was  suspended.  The  records  had,  in  fact,  been  re- 
moved, and  were  in  safe-keeping;  but  this  silly  freak 
was  noised  abroad  throughout  the  land  with  many 
exaggerations,  and  excited  much  adverse  comment. 

The  chief  justice  was  a  more  popular  magistrate 
than  either  of  his  colleagues.  In  Iowa,  where  he 
resided  before  receiving  his  appointment,  he  was  bet- 
ter known  as  a  tradesman  than  as  a  jurist,  and  on 
account  of  his  traffic  with  the  saints  at  Kanesville 
was  called  a  jack  Mormon.  On  his  arrival  at  Salt 
Lake  City  he  added  to  his  judicial  functions  the  occu- 

Stions  of  store-keeper  and  boarding-house  proprietor, 
e  never  lost  the  good-will  of  his  patrons,  and  never 
refused  to  drink  with  them.  Kotund,  of  vinous 
aspect,  and  of  medium  height,  dull-witted,  brusque  in 
manner,  and  pompous  in  mien,  he  was  a  man  whom 
Brigham  knew  well  how  to  use;  before  taking  leave 
of  the  Mormons  he  became  an  open  apologist  for 
polygamy.     He  remained  in  the  territory  untd  1856, 

i*Tbe  naniM  of  the  kwvera  were  James  Fergoton,  Hoeea  Stoat,  and  J.  0. 
Little.  Id.f  37.  In  Dec.  1858  a  Mormon  grand  jury  foond  that  'James  Per- 
ffuson  of  Salt  Lake  City  did  use  langoage  and  threats  calcolated  to  intimidate 
Judge  Oeoige  P.  Stiles.'  S.  E.  Sinclau*,  who  sneoeeded  Stiles  aftor  the  arri- 
val of  the  troops  under  Johnston,  did  his  utmost  to  bring  to  justice  those  who 
had  intimidated  his  predecessor.  8Unhouse*s  Rocky  Mountain  ScUnU,  283,  note. 
Beadle  states  that  Tnomas  Williams,  also  a  Mormon  lawyer,  protested  against 
the  insult  offered  to  the  judce,  that  his  life  was  threatened  in  consequence, 
and  that  he  was  murdered  while  attempting  to  escape  to  California,  l^ift  fn 
Wo/*,  175. 
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and  four  years  afterward  was  reappointed.  We  nbaSL 
hear  of  him  later. 

The  official  who  did  more  than  anj  other,  and  per- 
haps more  than  all  others,  to  bringaboat  the  Mormon 
war  was  Associate  Judge  W.  W.  Drununood.  Leay* 
ing  his  wife  and  family  in  Illinois  without  the  means 
of  support,  he  brought  with  him  a  harlot  whom  he 
had  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  and 
introducing  her  as  Mrs  Drummond,  seated  her  by  his 
side  on  the  judicial  bench.  Gkimbler  and  bully,  he 
openly  avowed  that  he  had  come  to  Utah  to  make 
money,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  justice  de- 
clared: "MoneyismyGUxi''^  When  first  he  mpeared 
in  court  he  insulted  the  community  by  moclung  at 
their  laws  and  institutions,  and  especially  at  the  in- 
stitution of  polygamy.  He  abo  declared  that  he 
would  set  aside  t^  finding  of  Uie  probate  courts  in 
all  cases  other  than  those  which  lay  strieily  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Here  was  a  direct  issue,  and  one 
that  was  immediately  taken  up,  for  as  yet  none  of 
the  federal  judges  had  dedared  the  powers  granted 
to  these  courts  by  the  act  of  1852  to  be  of  no  effect*' 
Nor  had  any  such  view  of  the  matter  been  expressed 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

When  ashing  for  admission  as  a  state  or  territoiy, 
the  Mormons  did  not  suppose  that  ihe  majesty  of  tibe 

^Adding,  'And  yoa  rsmf  put  thii  down  la  yon  Jo<ttB»l  if  70«  1ft*.' 
Semy'$  Journey  to  O.  8.  L.  CUy,  i.  460.  Bemy  vtatet  that  he  mm  pretnt 
when  the  remark  was  made. 

">  Jiidce  Sharer  tadtlj  admitted  the  jvrisdietioa  of  the  nrobate  ooiiiti» 
bat  Chief  Justiee  Kioney  was  the  first  to  render  dednoDS  from  the  bench 
oonflrming  their  jurisdiction.  His  interpretation  o£  the  ereuiie  aet  is  note- 
worthy: '  The  court  holds  that  by  virtae  of  that  claose  <3  the  orsanic  act 
wliich  provides  that  '*  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  oourts  provided  for,** 
including  the  probate  ooorts,  ''shall  be  as  linHed  by  Uw,**  thai  tbe  legisla* 
tore  had  the  nght  to  provide  by  law  for  tbe  exercise  by  tiie  probate  courts 
of  jurisdiction  m  civil  and  criminal  cans.*  Bmrt<m*$  O&f  qf  uU  SamU,  379. 
The  clause  in  section  9  of  this  act  to  which  Kinnerr  refers  provides  that 
'  the  jurisdiotioa  of  the  seversl  ooorts  herein  provicM  for,  both  aq^qpeUste 
and  original,  and  that  of  tbe  probate  ooorts,  and  of  instioes  of  the  peaoe^ 
shall  be  as  limited  by  law.'  If  the  phrase  *  limited  by  kw '  b»  so  interpreted 
as  to  extend  the  right  of  proving  wilb  to  jnrisdiotion  in  sU  other  naattera, 
one  fails  to  see  the  need  ol  fedml  jndgsa.  As  weU.indiot  a  man  for  marder 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
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law  would  be  represented  by  a  gamester**  with  a 
strumpet  by  his  side.  Druramond  soon  became  even 
more  unpopular  than  had  been  Judge  Brocchus,  and 
after  administering  justice  for  a  brief  term  at  Fillmore 
and  Carson,  went  home  by  way  of  California.  On 
handing  in  his  resignation,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
attorney-general,  in  which  are  many  groundless  accu- 
sations and  some  truths.  He  complains  '^that  the 
federal  officers  are  daily  compelled  to  hear  the  form 
of  the  American  government  traduced,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutives of  the  nation,  both  living  and  dead,  slandered 
and  abused  from  the  masses,  as  well  as  from  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  church,  in  the  most  vulgar,  loath- 
some, and  wicked  manner  that  the  evil  passions  of 
men  can  possibly  conceive."  He  is  pained  to  say  that 
he  has  accomplished  little  good  while  there,  ana  that 
the  judiciary  is  only  a.  puppet.  He  states  that  the 
records  and  papers  of  the  supreme  court  had  been 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  church,  that  Brigham  had 
pardoned  Mormon  criminals,  and  imprisoned  at  will 
innocent  men  who  were  not  Mormons.**  He  attrib- 
utes to  the  saints  the  Gunnison  massacre,  the  death 
of  Judge  Shaver  and  of  Secretary  Almon  W.  Babbitt,** 
who  was  in  fact  murdered  by  Indians  during  the  year 
1856,  and  says  that  officials  are  ^^  insulted,  harassed, 
and  murdered  for  doing  their  duty,  and  not  recogniz- 

^  Bemy  states  that  after  a  gambling  quarrel  Drammond  ordered  his  n^ro 
Oato  to  assault  and  ill  use  a  Jew  nameoLevi  Abrahams,  who  had  tuned  Mor- 
mon. Journey  to  O,  8,  L,  OUv,  i.  469-70.  Mrs  Waite's  Twsioa  of  the  matter 
is,  that  when  the  court  was  abont  to  be  opened  at  Fillmore,  a  Jew  was  hired 
to  qnarrel  with  the  judge  and  strike  him.  Instead  of  strikinff  him,  the  Jew 
sent  an  insulting  message  by  a  negro  belon^g  to  Drummon<l  For  answer, 
the  judge  ordered  the  negro  to  take  a  rawhide  and  lav  it  on  lusti^  to  the  back 
of  the  Jew.  The  negro  and  judge  were  arrested.  The  Momum  Prophet,  39. 
See  also  nickman*$  Dtgtroying  Angel,  111-12. 

**  He  mentions  the  casee  of  Moroni  Green,  convicted  before  Judge  Kinney 
of  assault  witli  irtent  to  murder,  and  dl  a  man  named  Baker,  who  murdered 
a  dumb  boy.  Both  were  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  but  nardoned  on  ar- 
riving there.  Drummond  states  that  on  the  sabbath  after  ms  paidon  Brig- 
ham  accompanied  one  of  them  to  church.  House  Ex.  Doe.,  85th  Cong.  1st 
Scss.,  X.  no.  71,  P.  212.  He  also  alleges  that  five  or  six  men  from  Missouri 
and  Iowa,  who  had  not  violated  any  criminal  law  in  Amerioa,  were  in  the 
penitentiary. 

"  Who,  he  sajs,  was  murdered  by  Mormons  by  otder  of  Brl|^uui  YoaB|^ 
Heber  0.  Kimball,  and  J.  M.  Grant  Id.,  p.  213. 
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ing  Brigliam  Touog  as  the  only  law^ver  and  law* 
maker  on  earth." 

These  allegations  were  denied  by  the  Mormon 
authorities  in  an  official  letter  from  the  deputy  clerk 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Utah  to  the  attorney-gener- 
al,^ except  those  relating  to  Uie  treatment  of  the  fed- 
eral officials,  the  Gunmson  massacre,  the  death  of 
Shaver,  and  the  murder  of  Babbitt,  which  needed  no 
denial.  If  it  was  true  that  the  magistrates  appointed 
by  the  United  States  were  held  in  contempt,  there  was 
sufficient  provocation.  Two  of  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
deserted  their  post,  a  third  was  probably  an  opium- 
eater,  a  fourth  a  drunkard,  a  fifth  a  gambler  and  a 
lecher. 

After  the  departure  of  Drummond,  the  only  gentile 
official  remaining  in  the  territory  was  Garland  Hurt, 
the  Indian  agent,  and  none  were  found  willing  to  ac- 
cept office  in  a  territory  where  it  was  believed  they 
could  only  perform  their  duty  at  peril  of  their  lives. 
The  saints  had  now  few  apologists  at  Washington. 
Even  Senator  Douglas,  who  in  former  years  was  their 
stoutest  champion,  had  deserted  them,  and  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  early  in  1856,  had 
denounced  Mormonismas  ^'the  loathsome  ulcer  of  the 
body  politic."  At  least  two  years  before  this  date  it 
was  apparent  that  matters  in  Utah  were  tending  to- 
ward a  crisis,  though  no  measures  had  yet  been  taken 
except  a  feeble  effort  to  supersede  Brigham  as  governor 
of  the  territory.  On  the  31st  of  August,  1854,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel E.  J.  Steptoe  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
en  route  for  California  with  a  body  of  troops.  As 
Brigham's  term  of  office  was  now  about  to  expire,  the 

fovemorship  of  Utah  was  tendered  to  the  colonel  by 
^resident  Pierce.     Knowing,  however,  that  the  for- 

**I(L,  214-15.  CnrtiB  K  Bolton,  deputy  derk  (in  the  abeenoe  of  the  chief 
clerk),  eolenmly  dedaret  that  the  reooras,  paper*,  etc,  are  in  safe-keeping. 
He  states  that  Green,  a  lad  18  years  of  age,  drew  a  pistol  in  self-defeooe,  but 
did  not  point  it,  and  was  pardoned  at  the  petition  of  the  U.  S.  officials  and 
influential  citizens  of  S.  L.  City,  and  that  the  statement  as  to  the  incarcera- 
tion of  five  or  six  men  from  Missoari  and  Iowa  without  due  cause  is  utterly 
false. 
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toer  was  the  people's  choice,  he  refused  to  accept  the 

J>osition,  and  a  memorial  signed  by  himself,  by  the 
ederal  officials,  the  army  officers,  and  all  the  promi- 
nent citizens,  was  addressed  to  the  president,  asking 
for  the  reappointment  pf  Brigham  as  governor  and 
superintendent  of  Indian  affiwrs.^  The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  colonel  and  his  command  remained 
m  the  valley  until  the  following  spring,  being  on  good 
terms  with  the  Mormons,  except  for  a  fracas  that  oc- 
curred between  the  soldiers  and  the  saints  on  new- 
year's  day." 

Orders  had  been  given  to  Colonel  Steptoe  to  arrest 
and  bring  to  trial  the  perpetrators  of  the  Gunnison 
massacre,  and  after  much  expense  and  the  exercise  of 
great  tact  and  judgment,  most  of  them  were  secured 
and  indicted  for  murder.  Eight  of  the  offenders,  in- 
cluding a  chief  named  Kanosh,  were  put  on  trial  at 
Nephi  City;  and  though  the  judge  distinctly  charged 
the  jury  that  they  must  find  the  prisoners  guilty  or 
not  guilty  of  murder,  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was 
returned  against  three  of  the  accused,  the  rest  being 
acquitted.  The  sentence  was  three  years  imprison- 
ment in  the  Utah  penitentiary,  this  being  the  severest 

"^  On  Jan.  4, 1865,  BemhiBel  wrote  from  Washington  to  F.  D.  Richards:  *  I 
regret  to  inform  voa  that  Prest  Pierce  finally  declined  to  reappoint  Qov. 
Young.  Lieut-KX)!  Steptoe  is  the  appointee.'^  Bichards*  Incidents  in  Utah 
Hitt, ,  MS.  The  memorial  states  that  Brigham  Yoong  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  territory  without  distinction  of  party  or  sect,  that  he  is  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  ana  that  his  reappointment 
would  serve  the  interests  of  the  territory  better  than  that  of  any  other  man, 
while  his  removal  would  cause  the  deepest  feeling  of  regret.  A  copy  of  it 
will  be  found  in  TuUidge*$  LUt  qf  Toung,  239-40,  and  in  ShdUm  and  Meih's 
Dtfence  of  Mormonimn,  22.  Beadle  states  that  Col  Steptoe  was  entrapped  by 
two  of  Brigham's  *  decoy  women,'  and  to  avoid  exposure  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  governor.  Life  in  Utah,  171 ;  see  also  WaUe*8  The  Mormon  Prophet, 
27-8.  There  are  no  gounds  for  such  a  statement.  By  Orson  Hvde,  in  Dueret 
New,  March  21,  1555,  and  by  others  of  the  Mormons,  the  colonel  is  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms.  Memorials  for  Brifdiam's  reappointment  were  also 
adopted  by  the  legislature,  for  which  see  Uuu^  ActeLegid,  (ed.  1855),  419-21. 

"^A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  troops  and  the  Mormons  in  some  of  the 
saloons;  fire>arms  were  used,  and  several  men  wounded,  two  of  the  soldiers 
■everely.  The  entire  legion  tamed  out  and  threatened  to  annihilate  Steptoe's 
companies,  compelling  them  to  intrench  and  remain  under  arms  for  three 
dajTs.  The  matter  was  settled  by  mediation.  Olahauaen^eMomumen,  189.  See 
also  8,  F.  Herald,  March  14,  1855,  and  Hiebnan's  Destroying  Angd,  107, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  brawl  occurred  on  Christmas  day.  No  mentioA 
of  this  matter  is  made  in  the  official  reports  of  the  officers. 
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punishmeDt  prescribed  by  statute;  bat  after  a  brief 
imprisonment,  the  culprite  made  their  escape,  or,  as 
some  declare,  were  allowed  to  escapa*^ 

On  the  sabbath  after  the  colonel  s  departure.  Brig- 
ham  repeated  in  the  tabernacle  the  remark  which  he 
had  made  two  years  before,  commencing,  "I  am  and 
will  be  governor;"  adding  on  this  occasion:  '^I  do  not 
know  what  I  shall  say  next  winter  if  such  men  make 
their  appearance  here  as  some  last  winter.  I  know 
what  I  think  I  shall  say:  if  they  play  the  same  game 
again,  so  help  me  God,  we  will  slay  them.*** 

Such  phrase,  deliberately  uttered  at  the  place  and 
on  the  aay  of  public  worship,  at  a  time  when  Utah 
sought  admission  as  a  state,  was  certainly,  from  an 
outside  standpoint,  injudicious,  and  boded  ill  for  the 
saints.  At  this  period  the  slavery  question  was  the 
all-absorbing  topic  throughout  the  country.  The  se- 
dition in  Utah,  grave  though  it  was,  passed  for  a  time 
almost  unheeded,  except  by  a  section  of  the  republican 
party,  which,  while  criticising  the  theories  of  Senator 
Douglas,  added  to  the  venom  of  its  sting  by  coupling 
slavery  and  polygamy  as  the  twin  relics  of  barbarism. 
After  the  presidential  election  of  1856,  however,  mat- 
ters assumed  a  different  phase.  There  was  now  a 
temporary  lull  in  the  storm  which  a  few  years  later 
swept  with  all  the  fury  of  a  tornado  over  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  Union,  and  the  nation  had  leisure  to 
turn  its  attention  to  the  Mormon  question.* 

^  Judge  Dnunmond,  in  hifl  letter  to  Mrm  Gnniiiaoo,  in  Gumdwm^s  J*ke  JTor- 
fnona,  ix.-x.,  says  that  thoee  who  were  convicted  were  old,  crippled,  ajid  per- 
tiolly  blind,  while  the  able-bodied  warriors  were  acquitted,  and  tliat  Judge 
Kinney,  before  whom  the  trial  took  place,  was  so  much  mortitied  at  the  find- 
ing of  the  jury  that  he  at  once  adjourned  the  court.  He  also  states  that  Col 
Steptoe,  Gen.  Holman^  the  government  attorney,  Qarland  Hurt,  Indian  agent* 
and  others  were  of  opmion  that  those  who  were  found  not  guilty  were  aoqoii- 
ted  by  order  of  the  cliurch.  The  statement  as  to  the  escape  of  the  three  who 
were  convicted  rests  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Capt  Rufus  Tngalls,  theqtiar^ 
termaster  of  Col  Steptoe^s  reffiment.  In  his  report  to  the  quartermaster-geii* 
eral,  in  Jlowe  Ex.  Doe,^  34th  Cong.  Ist  Sees.,  I  pt  ii.  p.  167,  he  says  thai 
they  were  at  large  when  he  left  the  valley. 

*"  Affain,  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  tne  tabemade  June  17*  1855,  he  aaw 
'Though  I  may  not  be  governor,  here  my  power  will  not  be  cUminiahed.  Ko 
roan  they  can  send  here  will  have  much  inflnenoe  with  this  oommuai^.* 
Journal  of  Diacourte^  ii.  322. 

"In  JJoctrine  and  Covenants  (ed.  1876),  278«-9,  is  given  a  remarkable  revela- 
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li  was  now  established,  as  was  supposed,  on  suffi- 
cient evidence,  that  the  Mormons  refused  obedience 
to  gentile  law,  that  federal  officials  had  been  virtually 
driven  from  Utah,  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  federal 
judges  had  been  threatened  with  violence  while  his 
court  was  in  session,  and  that  the  records  of  the  court 
had  been  destroyed  or  concealed.  With  the  advice  of 
his  cabinet,  therefore,  and  yielding  perhaps  not  unwill- 
ingly to  the  outcry  of  the  republican  party.  President 
Buchanan  determmed  that  Brigham  should  be  super- 
seded as  governor,  and  that  a  force  should  be  sent  to 
the  territory,  ostensibly  as  a  posse  comitatus,  to  sustain 
the  authority  of  his  successor.** 

taon  to  Joseph  Smith,  Deo.  25, 1832,  and  first  pnbliabed  by  F.  D.  Richards  in 
the  Pearl  qf  Ortat  Price  at  Liverpool  in  1851.  « Voriljr,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
oonoeming  the  wars  whiob  will  shortly  come  to  pasa^  beginning  at  the  rebellion 
of  South  Guolina,  which  will  eTentoally  terminate  in  the  death  and  misery  of 
many  sools.  The  days  will  come  that  war  will  be  poured  out  upon  all  nations, 
beginning  at  that  place;  for  behold  1  the  southern  states  shall  be  divided  against 
the  northern  stat^  and  the  southern  states  will  call  on  other  nations,  even  on 
the  nation  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  called,  and  they  shall  also  call  upon  other 
nations,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  aoainst  other  nations;  and  thus  war 
shall  be  poured  out  upon  all  nations.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  many 
days  slaves  shall  rise  up  against  their  masters,  who  shall  be  marshalled  and 
disciplined  for  war.'  It  is  somewhat  suspicious  that  thii  revelation  should 
appear  in  the  edition  of  1876,  but  not  in  tne  one  of  1845,  or  in  any  other  edi- 
turn  published  before  the  war,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  A  copy  of  it  will  be 
founa  in  8tettkouse*8  Rocky  Mountain  Saints^  420-1.  According  to  Hist,  B. 
Young,  MS.;  Caarington*»  Rem,,  MS.,  Joseph  Smith  early  in  his  career 
warned  the  saints  that  *sQme  day  tbev  would  see  the  United  States  come 
against  tliem  in  war,  and  that  the  Lora  should  deliver  them.' 

^  The  above  appear  to  be  the  main  reasons  that  led  to  what  was  termed 
the  Utah  war.  Among  the  best  statements  as  to  its  causes,  apart  from  the 
official  documents  already  uuoted,  are  those  contained  in  Remy*8  Journey  to 
O.  8.  L.  City,  L  468-73,  and  TuUidye^s  HisL  8.  L.  City,  144  et  seq.,  though 
the  latter  is  somewhat  far*fetobed  and  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  part  that 
Frtoont  bore  in  the  matter.  'In  the  framing  of  its  first  platform/  he  savs 
the  republican  party  raised  her  (Utah)  to  a  kindred  association  with  the 
south;  and  in  every  campaign  where  John  C.  Fremont  was  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  part^,  there  could  be  read:  'The  abolishment  of  slavery  and 
polysamy,  the  twm  relics  of  barbarism.'  Mr  Tullidge  borrows  somewhat 
closely  from  Stenhouse,  who»  in  his  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  307-8,  makes  the 
same  remark.  The  causes  of  the  war  have,  of  course,  been  touched  upon  by 
most  writers  on  Utah,  those  in  favor  of  the  saints  claiming  that  there  was  no 
lust  reason  for  it,  and  others  bringing  numberless  charges  against  them.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1855-7  newspapers  and  periodicals  throughout  the  U.  S.  were 
teeming  with  articles  and  paragraphs  on  the  Mormon  question,  most  of  them 
being  more  or  less  acrid  and  unjust  in  their  comments.  A  writer  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  March  1859,  p.  364,  states  that  Buchanan's  idea  in  order- 
ing the  Utah  expedition  was  *to  gaff  the  north,  and  induce  her  to  forget  that 
she  had  been  robbed  of  her  birUinght,  by  forcing  on  the  attention  of  the 
oonntry  other  questions  of  absod>ing  interest.'    For  views  and  statements  of 
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In  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  dated  Decem- 
ber 5,  1857,  it  is  stated  that  Utah  was  inhabited  exr 
clusively  by  Mormons;  that  the  people  implicitly 
obeyed  their  prophet,  from  whose  decrees  there  was 
no  appeal;  that  from  the  day  when  they  had  settled 
in  the  territory  their  aim  had  been  to  secede  from 
the  Union;  that  for  years  they  had  not  preserved  even 
the  semblance  of  obedience  to  authority,  unless  by 
doing  so  they  could  benefit  themselves;  that  they  en- 
couraged and  perhaps  excited  nomad  bands  of  savages 
to  pillage  ana  massacre  emigrants;  and  that  they 
stood  as  a  lion  in  the  path  of  the  gentile  communi- 
ties established  on  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Except  that 
the  internal  government  of  the  saints  was  nominally 
theocratic  and  practically  autocratic,  Uiese  statements 
are  grossly  unjust,  but  not  more  so  than  might  be 
expected  from  a  biased  and  ill-informed  officid,  who 
was  not  even  aware  that  the  population  of  Utah  con- 
tained a  considerable  percentage  of  gentiles.  When 
first  the  Mormons  peopled  their  desert  land  they  had 
raised  with  due  respect  the  Union  flag,  and  as  citizens 
of  the  nation  had,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  claimed 
the  territory  as  the  nation's  right;  but  now,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1857,  while  celebrating  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers,  they  were  to 
hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  approach  of  a  United 
States  army,  and,  as  they  supposed,  were  to  be  driven 
out  of  their  homes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 

It  has  not  been  alleged,  however,  except  by  Mor- 
mons, that  in  ordering  the  Utah  expedition  the  pres- 
ident had  any  desire  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
saints  in  its  broadest  constitutional  sense.  However 
baneful  to  gentile  eyes  their  rights  appeared,  how- 
ever profane  their  dogmas,  however  bigoted  their 
rulers,  it  was  not  proposed  to  interfere  with  them 
until  it  was  made  to  appear  by  the  reports  of  Drum- 

the  press  on  the  Pftdfio  slope,  see,  among  others,  8.  F,  AUa^  Apr.  24,  May  21, 
July  15,  Not.  13,  16,  1857;  8.  F.  Bull^  Apr.  15,  1857;  8ac  DtO^  Umom. 
Oct  27,  1857;  8.  L.  O.  CorUrilmtor,  iiL-iv.  passim. 
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mond  and  dtbdrs  that  tliey  oame  in  conflict  with  VIm 
secnkr  autho^i^  and  ^ven  then  ^ve/rj  precaution 
was  taken  to  av^oid,  if  po&fsible,  the  shedding  of  blood. 
"The  ittttitKjtions  of  the  commanding  oflScer,**  writes 
the  secretary  of  war,  "were  deliberately  considered 
and  carefully  d^awn,  and  be  was  charg>ed  not  to  allow 
any  Cbftfict  to  take  ^^^^  between  the  troops  and  the 
people  of  the  territory,  e^ccept  only  he  should  be  called 
npon  by  the  gorr^radt  fbf  soldiers  to  -act  as  a  posse 
comitattw  Jn  eribrcii!ig  obedience  to  the  fetws.** 

Befoi*e  the  departure  of  the  troops  an  opinion  was 
teque^ted  of  Gteneral  WitffieJd  Scott  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  an  elpedH^ion  during  the  year  1857,  The 
general's  decision  was  stt'ongly  against  the  despatch 
of  an  aniny  nntil  th^  following  season,  on  account  of 
the  distance  and  the  time  required  for  tbe  concentra- 
tion of  regiments.  It  would  have  been  Well  if  his  ad- 
Vice  had  been  taken,  but  Other  counsels  prevailed,  and 
about  the  end  of  May  orders  were  given  that  a  force, 
consistteg  of  the  5th  and  lOth  infantey,  the  2d  dra- 
goons, and  a  battery  of  the  4th  artillery,  should  assem- 
ble as  ftooh  as  possible  at  Fort  Leaveaworth.**  Sev- 
eral reenforcements  were  sent  forward  during  the  year, 
and  in  Jtme  1858  there  were  more  than  six  thousand 
troops  in  Utah,  or  en  route  for  that  territory."  The 
command  was  given  to  Brigadier-genercd  Harney,  a 
man  of  much  rude  fo¥oe  of  character,  ambitious,  and 
a  capable  officer,  but  otherwise  ill  fitted  for  the  conduct 
of  an  expedition  that  needed  the  qualities  of  a  diplo- 
matist more  than  those  of  a  soldier. 

It  is  probable  that  no  expedition  was  ever  despatched 
by  the  United  States  better  equij^ped  and  provisioned 
than  was  the  army  of  Utah,*  of  which  the  portion 

'^Glronlar  l«Her  d  WioAM  Soott,  addroased  to  the  adHitaiit-general  and 
other  officen,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1867.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Tul- 
Udge's  Hisi.  8,  L.  CUf,  121-2. 

**  A  itatement  of  the  diiporitlob  of  the  troope  and  the  retSnfbroements  en 
route  at  thia  date  will  be  found  In  tbe  report  of  the  eewetary  of  war,  in  IIoH$e 
Kx,  Doc.,  2,  85th  Cong.  2d  Bees.,  pp.  81-2. 

"  For  eetimatee  of  tnppUee  and  sabdstenoe,  tae  H<mm  Bx.  Doe, ,  36th  Cong. 
let  SeBt.,  ix.  no.  83,  xii.  no.  99. 
HzR.UxAa.   82 
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now  under  orders  mustered  about  twenty-five  hundred 
men.  Two  thousand  head  of  beef  cattle,  together 
with  a  huge  and  unwieldy  convoy,  were  sent  in  ad- 
vance, the  trains  being  larger  than  in  ordinary  war- 
fare would  have  been  required  for  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  troopa  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  trans- 
port of  stores,  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war  was  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-two  cents  a  pound;  and  thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  the  Utah  war  served  no  other  purpose, 
it  made  the  fortunes  of  those  who  secured  the  govern- 
ment contracts.  Through  a  little  dexterous  manipu- 
lation at  Washington,  permission  was  given  to  the 
man  who  secured  the  flour  contract  to  furnish  Utah 
flour,  and  this  he  did  at  a  cost  of  seven  cents  per 
pound,  receiving,  of  course,  meanwhile,  the  money  al- 
lowed for  freight,  and  netting  in  a  single  year  the  sum 
of  $170,000.^  The  troops  remained  in  the  territory 
for  about  four  years,  and  no  wonder  that  they  often 
asked  one  of  another,  "Why  were  we  sent  here? 
Why  are  we  kept  here?  What  ffood  can  we  do  by 
remaining  here?"  No  wonder  also  that  the  people 
asked,  "Were  they  retained  in  Utah  in  order  to  fill 
the  purses  of  the  contractors?"" 

Fortunately  for  the  welfare  of  the  expedition,  it 
happened  that  the  harvest  of  1857  was  a  plentiful  one, 
and  though  the  crop  of  1856  had  been  a  partial  fail- 
ure, and  that  of  1855  almost  a  total  fidlure,^  there 

**  Orteley's  Overland  Journey,  253.  Greeley  eayi  tbat  this  hirtMioe  had 
become  quite  notoriona  at  Wasmiigtoii. 

*^  Sten  house  relates  that  the  man  who  obtained  the  floor  contract  reoeived 
an  order  for  his  money  payable  at  Gamp  Floyd,  but  had  the  choice  of  receiving 
in  lien  army  moles  at  a  certain  valuation.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  sending 
them  to  Califomia  realised  a  profit  of  nearly  000  per  cent  <m  his  money. 
Hocky  Mountain  Saints,  416.  For  further  speomiens  of  sharp  praoticey  see  §• 
F.  BulUtm,  June  8,  Aug.  20,  22,  30,  1S50. 

^UtahNoUa,  MS.;  BisL  B.  Young,  MS.;  mchardB' JnMeia9hiUtdk  ffisL, 
MS.,  79-80;  Stenhoutm's  Bockf  Mountain  8aint$,  291.  The  failure  was  caused 
by  crickets.  In  a  letter  to  his  sou  in  England,  Heber  writes  from  8.  L.  Citj 
"Feb.  29,  1856:  'I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  rationing  my  family  and 
also  yours  to  two  thirds  of  a  pound  of  breadstuff  per  day  each;  as  the  last 
week  is  up  to-day,  we  shall  commence  on  half  a  pound  each.  This  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  doing.  Brother  Brigham  told  me  to-day  that  he  had  put  hia 
family  on  half  a  pound  each,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  grain  in  the  oountiy* 
and  there  are  thousands  that  have  none  at  all»  scarcely.'    This  seocmd  famiikt 
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^was  DOW  an  abundant  supply  of  grain.  Neither  the 
famine  nor  the  bountiful  harvest  which  followed  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  known  to  the  authorities 
at  Washington.  The  winter  of  1856-7  had  been  un- 
usually severe.  For  six  months  the  territory  had 
been  shut  out  from  the  remainder  of  the  world,  no 
mails  having  reached  the  eastern  states.  To  add  to 
their  distress,  the  Mormons  were  compelled  to  feed 
large  multitudes  of  emigrants,  who  arrived  at  this  pe- 
riod in  a  starving  condition  in  the  hand-cart  com- 
panies. At  the  time  when  the  expedition  was  ordered, 
there  were  thousands  in  the  territory  who,  for  more 
than  a  year,  had  not  had  a  full  meal;  there  were  thou- 
sands of  children  who  had  endured  the  gnawings  of 
hunger  until  hunger  had  become  to  them  a  second  na- 
ture. Yet  in  the  orders  to  Harney,  issued  while  yet 
the  famine  was  at  its  sorest,  we  read:  ^'It  is  not 
doubted  that  a  surplus  of  provisions  and  forage,  be- 
yond the  wants  of  the  resident  population,  will  be 
found  in  the  valley  of  Utah,  and  that  the  inhabitants, 
if  assured  by  energy  and  justice,  will  be  ready  to  sell 
them  to  the  troops.  Hence,  no  instructions  are  given 
you  for  the  extreme  event  of  the  troops  being  in  ab- 
solute need  of  such  supplies,  and  their  being  withheld 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  necessities  of  such  an  occar 
sion  would  furnish  a  law  for  your  guidance."*' 

But  the  sequel  will  show  that  instead  of  the  troops 
living  on  the  Mormons,  the  Mormons  lived  on  the 
troops,  stampeding  their  cattle,  plundering  or  destroy- 
ing their  provision  trains,  and  only  after  all  fear  of 
active  hostilities  had  been  removed,  selling  them  sur- 
plus grain  at  exorbitant  rates 

was  compared  to  the  famine  of  Egjvt  For  montha  some  lamiliea  knew  nol 
the  taate  of  bread,  and  settlements  m  which  good  crops  had  been  gathered  in 
former  years  were  compelled  to  send  their  teams  several  hundred  miles  for 
bran  and  shorts.  After  18&5  the  Mormons  stored  their  sorplns  wheat  at  each 
harvest,  until  the  completion  of  the  overland  railroad  removed  all  fear  of 
famine. 

'^  Letter  of  Aide-de-camp  George  W.  Lay  to  Harney,  dated  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  New  York,  Jnne  29,  1867.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found 
In  TuUidffe^i  HiU.  8,  L.  CUy,  \22r4. 
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Before  the  end  of  June  1857  the  first  division  of 
the  army  of  Utah  wte  assembled  at  FoH  Leaven- 
worth, and  before  the  end  of  July  was  on  its  march 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  HArney  remaining  meanwhile  with 
some  squadrons  of  the  second  dragoons  in  Kansas, 
where  trouble  was  anticipated  at  the  forthcoming 
ellections  in  October.  In  the  instructions  issued  to 
the  general,  it  was  stated  that  though  the  lateness  of 
the  season  and  the  smallness  of  the  force  presented 
difficulties,  if  not  danger,  it  was  believed  that  these 
obstacles  mi^ht  be  overcome  by  care  in  its  outfit  and 
prudence  in  its  conduct.  No  expense  was  to  be  spared 
that  would  insure  the  efficiency,  health,  and  comfort 
of  the  troops;  a  large  discretion  was  allowed  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  and  no  reasonable  limit  was  placed 
as  to  the  number  of  guides,  interpreters,  spies,  and 
laborers  to  be  Employed.  The  men  were  to  be  so  com- 
pletely equipped  as  to  act,  for  a  time,  as  a  self-sustain- 
ing machine,  and  to  be  kept  well  massed  and  in  hand. 
Detachmente  were  not  to  be  lightly  hazarded,  but  a 
small,  though  sufficient,  force  was  to  move  separately 
in  charge  of  the  more  cumbersome  part  of  the  convov, 
ind  in  advance  of  the  rest,  until  overtaken  by  the  mam 
tody,  when  it  was  to  form  the  rear-guard.  Thus  no 
precautions  were  omitted  that  mieht  serve  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
Its  purpose  might  be  attained  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life. 

Meanwhile,  events  of  some  importance  had  tran- 
spired at  Washington.  The  governorship  of  Utah, 
after  being  refused  by  several  persons,  was  accepted 
in  July  by  Alfred  Gumming,  who  had  recently  been 
superintendent  of  Indian  stairs  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri, in  which  capacity  he  had  displayed  tact  and  ex- 
ecutive ability.  About  the  same  time  D.  R.  Eckles 
was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  John  Cradlebaugh 
and  Charles  E.  Sinclair,  associate  judges. 

During  the  month  of  June,  also,  a  contract  granted 
to  Hiram  Kimball,  for  the  carriage  of  the  United 
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States  mail9  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Indopen- 
dence,  Missouri,  was  annulled,  ostensibly  on  accoun^ 
of  their  non-arrival  withia  the  stipulated  time.'^  Be- 
tween 1851  and  1856  the  service  had  been  regularly  per- 
forniedy  the  contract  being  held  in  the  autumn  of  185Q 
by  the  geptile  firm  of  Hockaday  &  Magraw,*  the  lat- 

"  In  a  distorted  sketch  of  the  Utah  expedition,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
March  1869,  p.  ^,  the  Writer  givef ,  as  the  acttUd  reason,  that  the  postmaster 
believed  ^e  maiis  to  have  been  tampered  ^ith,  by  order  of  Brisham  Youd^^ 
at  S.  L.  City  ot  en  route.  Jt  is  improbablo  that  Brigham  womd  take  snol 
risks,  for,  as  we  shaA  see,  he  now  proposed  to  establifh  an  express  company  in 
connection  with  the  mails. 

'Ihirihi  the  wlntial' df  1856-7  no  r^golar  mail  senrioe  was  porfonned,  on 
account  ol  th  e  teverity  of  the  season.  Tm  postmaster  at  S.  L.  City  contraote<]^ 
however,  with  Messrs  little  and  Hanks  to  can^  a  mail  to  Independence  for 
f  1,500.  They  made  the  trip  in  78  da^s,  haviof  laffiBted  severely  from  cold 
and  hunger.  LiUleU  MaUSrrvict^  MS.,  3i5-8.  Mr  little  had  been  for  several 
years  connected  with  the  mail  service.  In  1850  Sam.  Hi  Woodson  of  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  made  ^  contract  with  jbhe  U.  S.  P.  0.  department  to  carry  a 
monthly  mail  for  lour  years  between  that  point  and  S.  L.  City.  This  was  the 
first  government  mail  service  ]^Hormed  between  S.  L.  City  and  any  point  east  dl 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr  LitUe  afterward  contracted  irith  Woodson  to  carrt 
the  mail  oetwoen  S.  L.  City  and  Fort  Laramie,  where  the  mails  exchanged, 
commencing  the  service  Aug.  1,  1851,  and  associating  with  himself  Ephraim 
K.  Hanks  and  Charles  F.  D^er.  At  that  time  there  was  no  settlement  be- 
tween S.  L.  Cit^  and  Fort  Laramie,  except  the  trading  post  at  Fort  Bridser. 
On  their  first  tnp  little  and  Hanks  met  Secretary  Harris  and  judges  Broc<mu8 
and  Brandebury  between  Green  River  and  South  Pass.  They  reached  Tjaramie 
in  nine  days,  without  changing  their  animals,  and  there  procured  five  unbroken 
Mexican  mules,  with  which  they  completed  their  journey.  In  Sept  1851 
C.  F.  Decker  and  Alfred  Higoins  set  out  in  charge  of  a  mail.  Delegate  B^n- 
hisel  being  a  passenger.  At  Box  Elder  Creek  their  par^  was  stopped  by  20 
Indians,  idio  plundered  the  wa^iL  On  Oct.  1,  1851,  Mr  Little  started  on  ^ 
second  trip  eastward,  among  his  passengers  bein^  Judge  Brandebury,  and 
among  his  fellow-travellers  Judge  BrOcchus.  Mr  Little's  t^ird  trip  was  made 
in  Not.  and  Dee.  1852,  Howard  Liyingstone,  of  the  firm  of  Livingstone  &  Kin- 
kead,  being  one  of  his  passengers.  In  Feb.  1852and  May  1853  Mr  Decker  carried 
the  mails  to  Laramie,  having  a  narrow  escape  from  death  at  the  hands  of  hos- 
tile Indians  on  his  second  tnp,  on  ^irhich  occasion  be  met  with  Kit  Carson,  to 
whose  interoeesion  he  ascribes  his  deliverance.  Another  trip  was  made  by 
Mr  little  in  April  1853.  Id.,  1-34;  Utah  Early  Seeordi,  MS.,  nasslm.  For 
further  partionkrs  on  mail  routes  and  services  up  to  1856,  see  Cf,  S.  AcU  and 
Resol.,  31st  Conff.  1st  Sees.,  Ill;  H,  Ex,  Doc.,  1,  pt  3,  33d  Cons.  Ist 
Sess.,  pt  iii.  p.  881;  BuHon*8  (My  of  the  Saints,  5;  Frontier  Ouardian,  March 
7,  1849,  Apr.  17,  1850;  Deaeret  News,  Apr.  8,  1851,  Dec.  25,  1852,  May  14, 
1853;  Ill8her*8  Amer.  8toL  Annual,  1854,  pp.  127-8;  Sac.  Union,  Apr.  18, 
1855.  In  the  MaU  Service  across  the  Plains,  by  F.  Little,  MS.  (S.  L.  City, 
1884),  are  many  incidents  of  travel  during  the  years  of  which  his  manuscript 
treats.  The  service  was  performed  under  great  difficulties,  the  author  suffer- 
ing many  hardships  and  having  several  narrow  escapes  from  Indians.  Ferez- 
more  Little,  a  native  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  came  to  S.  L.  City  in  1850,  and 
joined  the  Mormon  church  in  1853.  In  1854-5  he  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  the  Big  Cottonwood  cafion  wagon  road  and  the  building  of  the 
penitentiary.  In  1868-9  he  was  engaged  in  railroad  work  on  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  afterward  became  interest^,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  the  Utah 
Central  and  Utah  Southern  railroads. 
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ter  of  whom,  when  it  was  awarded  to  a  Mormon,  ad* 
dressed  a  malignant  epistle  to  the  president  '^I  have 
no  doubt,^  he  declares,  ''that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
and  the  elements  rapidly  combining  to  bring  aboat  a 
state  of  affairs  which  will  result  in  indiscriminate  blood- 
shed, robbery,  and  rapine,  and  which,  in  a  brief  space 
of  time,  will  reduce  that  country  to  the  condition  of  a 
howling  wilderness.*'  The  remainder  of  Magraw's 
communication  ,nhough  containing  no  specific  chaiges, 
IS  m  a  similar  vein. 

This  despatch  was  probably  the  actual  reason  that 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  mail  contract,  and  cer- 
tainly among  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  Utah  war; 
for  in  answer  to  a  resolution  asking  for  details  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  expedition,  the  secretary  of  state  re- 

forted  that  the  only  document  on  record  or  on  file  in 
is  department  was  the  letter  of  Mr  Magraw  to  the 
president.** 

The  annual  payment  on  account  of  Hiram  Kimball's 
contract  amounted  only  to  $23,600  a  year,  a  sum 
barely  sufficient  to  defray  expenses;  but  such  a  favor, 
small  as  it  was,  had  never  before  been  conferred  on  a 
Mormon  citizen.  Brigham  resolved,  therefore,  that  all 
diligence  should  be  used  in  keeping  faith  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  for  his  own  benefit  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  mail  service  the  B.  Y.  Express 
Carrying  Company.  In  the  early  spring  of  1857  the 
snow  was  still  deep  on  plain  and  mountain,  and  to 
build  stations  and  provide  draught  animals,  and  forage 
for  the  entire  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
miles  was  no  easy  task.  But  Brigham  had  at  his  call 
the  entire  community.  Summoning  the  more  enter- 
prising of  the  brethren,  he  laid  before  them  his  plan, 
convinced  them  that  the  B.  Y.  Express  would  develop 


<*S66  CtahNotes,  MS.;  HisL  B.  Toung,  MS.;  ff<mm  Bm,  Doe.,  85th Ooog. 

Sms.,  z.  no.  71»  pp.  S^-3. 

^/i.,  pp.  1-2.    In  doo.  no.  71  are  the  reports  of  the  aecretax^  of  state^  of 


Ut  Seat.,  z.  no.  71,  pp.  2-3. 

"  'i.,  pp.  1-2.    In  doc  i  ^ 

Qd  ox  the  interior,  and  also  that  of  the'^attomey-general,  relating  to  the 


expedition.    Beferenoe  ii  frequently  made  to  them  in  this  and  the  following 
chapter. 
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into  a  good  money-making  enterprise,  and  would  place 
tJtah  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  world  long  be- 
fore an  overland  railroad  could  be  completed.  More- 
over, it  was  proposed  that  Mormon  settlements  should 
be  formed  along  the  line  of  route,  and  parties  were  at 
once  organized  and  equipped  for  this  purpose.** 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1857,  Abraham  0.  Smoot,  then 
mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,**  set  out  in  charge  of  the 
eastward-bound  mail  and  of  the  B.  Y.  Express.  Be- 
tween Fort  Laramie  and  Fort  Kearny  he  encoun- 
tered the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Utah,  and, 
as  he  relates,  was  informed  by  the  commanding  officer 
that  the  troops  "  were  reconnoitring  the  country  in 
search  of  hostile  Indians."  When  about  a  hundred 
miles  west  of  Independence  freight  teams  were  met, 
destined,  as  the  drivers  said,  for  some  western  post, 
but  for  what  particular  post  they  did  not  know.  On 
reaching  Kansas  City,  ©moot  repaired  with  one  Nich- 
olas Groesbeck,  who  took  charge  of  the  mails  at  that 
point,  to  the  office  of  William  H.  Kussell,  and  there 

**8t€nk<mie*s  Roek^  JHomOain  Sa/kUa,  345-6;  Hist.  B.  Taung,  Ma;  LUOe's 
Mail  Service,  MS. 

^  At  suoceesor  to  Omnt,  who  died  Dee.  1,  1806.  8mUh*9  J?Me,  Progrese, 
and  Travefa,  27;  Deaeret  News,  Deo.  3,  1856.  Jedediah  Moraaa  Grant  was  a 
native  of  Windsor,  Broome  eo.,  N.  Y.,  his  parents,  Joshua  ana  Athalia  Grant, 
n6e  Howard,  removing  to  Naples,  Ontario  oa,  in  1817,  about  a  year  after  his 
birth.  Here  the  lad  remained  until  he  was  14  years  of  age,  and  receiving  lit- 
tle education,  was  trained  to  his  father's  calling,  that  of  a  fanner.  The  family 
then  removed  to  Erie  co.,  Penn.,  and  two  years  later  Jedediah  heard  for  tiie 
first  time  the  doctrines  of  MormoniBm.  Being  convinced  of  their  truth,  he 
was  baptized  in  1832,  by  Elder  John  F.  fioyington,  who  afterward  became  an 
apofltle,  and,  when  18  years  of  age,  aooompanied  Zion's  camp  in  its  migration 
to  MiBsourL  In  the  winter  of  1835  he  was  ordained,  at  Kirtland,  a  member 
of  the  first  quorum  of  seventy,  and  the  following  spring  started  forth  on  his 
first  mission,  his  labors  as  a  missionaiy  extending  over  eleven  years,  princi- 
pally in  the  southern  and  middle  states.  At  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  he 
was  was  one  of  those  who  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  Feb.  1846,  and  though 
not  a  pioneer,  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  vallev  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
being  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  appointed  during  the  migration  of  1847. 
After  holding  office  under  the  provisional  government  of  the  state  of  Deseret, 
he  was  electa  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives;  he  was  also  appointed 
brij^ulier-general  and  afterward  major-gjmeral  in  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and  in 
April  1854,  after  the  decease  of  WUkrd  lUchards,  was  made  second  oouncil- 
lor  to  Brigham.  In  the  funeral  sermon  of  this  much  esteemed  citizen,  deliv- 
ered at  the  tabernacle  Deo.  4,  1856,  Brigham  remarked:  *  He  has  been  in  the 
church  upwards  of  twenty-four  years,  and  was  a  man  that  would  live,  com- 
paratively speakine,  a  hundred  years  in  that  time.'  Id,,  Dec  10,  1856;  Zm- 
forthU  BauU/rtm  Liverpool,  115-16;  8.  L,  CUy  OnUrHmtor^  iv.  241-^,  281-3. 
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ascertained  ihat  the  freight  traioi  weie  intended  fotf 
Salt  Lake  City,  that  Gumming  had  b^en  appointed 
governor,  and  that  orders  had  fc^n  gi  vei^  tha^^  no  merer 
mails  should  for  the  present  be  delivered  to  the  Mor- 
mons. Harnessing  his  fleetest  animals  to  a  light 
spring  wagon,  Smoot  immediately  atarted  homewvd, 
and  making  the  distance  from  Fort  Lii^amie  in  about 
five  days,  found  the  brethren  celebrating  their  pioneer 
anniversary  at  Little  Cottonwood  Ca&on,^ 

Thus,  in  part  through  the  stubbornness  of  the  Mor* 
mens,  but  in  part  ako  through  the  miJiee  of  a  dissolute 
and  iniquitous  judge,  the  spite  of  i^  dWFf>muted  mail 
contractor,  the  wire-pulling  of  birds  of  prey  at  Wash- 
ington, and  possiUy  m  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  president,  who,  until  the  confedentte  0ag  had  been 
unfurled  at  Fort  Sumter,  retained  in  the  valley  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  nearly  all  the  availaUe  foroes  in  the 
Union  army  and  a  store  of  munitions  of  w^  sufficient 
to  furnish  an  arsenal,  was  brought  about  the  Utah 
war. 

"Give  us  ten  years  of  peace,  and  we  will  ask  no  odds 
of  the  United  States,*'  declared  Brigham  when  the 
pioneers  first  entered  the  valley.     And  now  the  ten 

J  rears  had  passed,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  mountain 
ake,  seven  thousand  feet  dbove  sea-levdi,  under  bowers 
of  fragrant  pine  and  fir,  twenty-five  hundred  of  the 
saints  were  assembled  on  the  24th  of  July,  1857.  It 
was  a  day  of  feasting  and  recreation.  Hand  in  hand 
with  little  children,  who  had  ^een  nothing  of  the  great 
world  beyond  their  native  valley,  walked  silver-haired 
elders  and  apostles,  who  had  passed  through  all  the 
tribulations  of  Kirtland  and  Nauvoa  Ot  the  rest, 
some  were  strolling  among  the  trees,  some  were  fish- 
ing in  the  lake,  some  were  dancing,  some  busied  with 
games.  Laughter  and  the  noise  of  merry-making 
mingled  with  the  songs  of  Zion.  It  was  now  near 
even-fall,  and  the  western  sun  had  already  crimsoned 
the   frosted  peaks,  when  two  dust-stained  messen- 

^Letter  of  A.  0.  Smoot 
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gers  TOiie  in  hot  hfuste  up  the  ca&oa,  i|*nd  announced 
to  the  brethren  t^he  approach  of  ^he  army  of  Utah. 

All  ejea  turned  at  Qi^ce  to  Brigliam.  It  was  at 
times  like  the  preaentj  when  the  hei^rt^  of  the  others 
pank  within  themi  that  his  genius  rose  superior  to  all 
obstacles^  proving  him  the  bom  leader  that  all  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be.  Gratherinff  the  p^ple  around 
him,  he  repeated  the  ^ords  uttered  tei^  years  before, 
prophesying  even  now  that  ^t  no  distant  day  he  would 
himself  becoi^^  president  of  the  United  States,  or 
dictate  who  should  be  pres^eni  Then  festivities 
were  renewed,  and  when  the  d^y  was  far  spent  the 
people  returned  to  their  homps  with  trust  in  Brigham 
and  the  Gpd  of  Joseph. 

Then  war  became  the  universal  theme.  Eire-arms 
were  manufactured  ox  repaired;  scythes  were  turned 
into  bayonets;  long-unused  sabres  were  burnished  and 
sharpened,  and  from  ail  parts  of  the  earth  the  saints 
were  summoned  to  the  defence  of  Zion.  Apostles 
Lyman  and  Bich,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  saints  at 
San  Bernardino,  and  Orson  Hyde,  who,  as  we  shall 
see,  had  founded  a  thriving  colony  iif  Carson  Valley, 
were  ordered  to  break  up  their  settlements  and  gather 
to  the  defence  of  Zion.  Messengers  were  sent  to  the 
Atlantic  states  and  to  Europe  to  summon  home  the 
elders  and  apostles,^  and,  had  it  been  possible,  thou- 
sands of  converts  from  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
have  rallied  this  year  round  the  standard  of  the 
prophet. 

On  the  8th  of  September  Captain  Van  Vliet  ar- 
rived in  Salt  Lake  City,**  with  orders  to  purchase 
forage  and  lumber,  and  to  assure  the  Mormons  that 

'^The  elden  retarniiig  from  Europe  landed  aa  tecrpUv  m  possible  in  New 
York,  fearing  that  tbey  would  be  molested  by  the  authorities,  and  most  of 
them  journeyed  to  Utah  overland  by  various  routes.  The  apostles  crossed 
the  Atlantic  incognito,  and  remaining  there  in  disguise  untU  the  steamer 
sailed  for  Panamd,  travelled  by  way  of  San  Francisco  and  southern  California, 
accompanied  by  a  small  body-guard  of  elders.  SUnhou9e*s  Rocky  Mountain 
Saints,  354-5. 

^  According  to  special  instructions,  dated  army  headquarters,  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, July  28,  1857.  See  Van  Vliet's  rept  to  the  acting  ajssistant  adj.- 
general  army  of  Utah,  in  H,  Ex,  Doc,  35th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  IL  pt  2,  p.  25. 
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the  troops  would  not  molest  or  interfere  with  them. 
Though  informed  by  parties  whom  he  met  en  route 
that  he  would  not  l>e  allowed  to  enter  the  territory, 
or  would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  the  captain  met 
with  a  cordial  reception.  Brigham,  Wells,  Bemhisel, 
and  other  leading  citizens  caUed  at  his  quarters  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  and  a  formal  interview  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  following  day^^at  the  social  hall,  when 
van  Vliet  was  introduc^  to  a  large  number  of  prom- 
inent Mormons,  presented  to  Brigham  an  official  letter 
from  Harney,  and  declared  the  purpose  of  his  mission. 
The  governor  and  the  captain  then  retired  with  a  few 
others  to  a  private  office,  where  a  conversation  took 
place,  from  which  I  give  a  few  extracts  that  may  be  of 
mterest  to  the  reader. 

"We ''do  not  want  to  fight  the  United  States,"  re- 
marked Brigham,  "but  if  they  drive  us  to  it,  we  shall 
do  the  best  we  can;  and  I  will  tell  you,  as  the  Lord 
lives,  we  shall  come  off  conquerors.  The  United 
States  are  sending  their  armies  here  to  simply  hold 
us  until  a  mob  can  come  and  butcher  us,  as  has  been 
done  before.  We  are  the  supporters  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  we  love  that  constitu- 
tion and  respect  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  but 
it  is  by  the  corrupt  administration  of  those  laws  that 
we  are  made  to  suffer.  Most  of  the  government  of- 
ficers who  have  been  sent  here  have  teuken  no  interest 
in  us,  but  on  the  contrary,  have  tried  many  times  to 
destroy  us." 

"This  is  the  case  with  most  men  sent  to  the  terri- 
tories," Van  Vliet  replied.  "  They  receive  their  offices 
as  a  political  reward,  or  as  a  stepping-stone  tothesen- 
atorship;  but  they  have  no  interest  in  common  with 
the  people.  The  greatest  hold  that  the  government 
now  has  upon  you  is  in  the  accusation  that  you  have 
burned  the  United  States  records." 

^In  hit  lAft  ^Brigham  Young,  202,  Tullidge giret  Aog.  12th,  and inhii 
HiH.  8aU  Late  CUy,  161,  Sept.  12th,  at  the  date  of  Van  VUet'e  fixvt  formal 
interview  with  Brigham.  The  correct  date  is  Sept.  9th.  See  DeterU  2l€w$t 
Sept.  16,  1867»  where  it  a  description  of  the  captain's  Tiait 
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"I  deny  that  any  books  of  the  United  States  have 
been  burned/'  said  ]Brigham.  "  I  have  broken  no  law ; 
and  under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  will  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  taken  by  any  United  States  officer  to  be 
killed  as  they  killed  Joseph  Smitii." 

''I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  arrest  you,"  said  Van  Vliet,  ''but  to  install  a 
new  governor  in  the  territory." 

"  I  believe  you  tell  the  truth,"  returned  Brigham, 
"  that  you  believe  this — ^but  you  do  not  know  their 
intentions  as  well  as  I  do.  If  they  dare  to  force  the 
issue,  I  shall  not  hold  the  Indians  by  the  wrist  any 
longer  for  white  men  to  shoot  at  them;  they  shall  go 
ahead  and  do  as  they  please.  If  the  issue  comes,  you 
may  tell  the  government  to  stop  all  emigration  across 
the  continent,  for  the  Indians  will  kill  all  who  attempt 
it.  And  if  an  army  succeeds  in  penetrating  this  val- 
ley, tell  the  government  to  see  that  it  has  forage  and 
provisions  in  store,  for  they  will  find  here  only  a 
charred  and  barren  waste.  We  have  plenty  here  of 
what  you  want,  but  we  will  sell  you  nothing.  Further 
than  this,  your  army  shall  not  enter  this  valley."^ 

In  vain  Van  Vliet  remonstrated,  stating  that  though 
the  mountain  passes  might  be  defended  against  the 
small  army  then  approaching  Utah,  a  force  would 
surely  be  sent,  during  the  following  year,  that  would 
overcome  all  opposition.  To  this  warning,  several 
times  repeated,  but  one  answer  was  returned:  "We 
are  aware  that  such  will  be  the  case;  but  when  these 
troops  arrive  they  will  find  Utah  a  desert;  every  house 
will  be  burned  to  the  ground,  every  tree  cut  down, 
and  every  field  laid  waste.  We  have  three  years'  pro- 
visions on  hand,  which  we  will  cache,  and  then  take 

^  Woodruff^ •  Journal,  MS.,  in  which  were  orifflpally  noted  the  words 
•poken  a  few  honra  after  the  ^terriew  took  place.  There  is  little  doubt  that, 
so  far  as  I  hare  quoted  them,  they  are  substantially  true.  In  his  report,  ut 
supra.  Van  Vliet  says  that  at  this  and  other  interviews  Brigham  declared  that 
*  toe  Mormons  bad  been  persecuted,  murdered,  and  robbed  in  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  both  by  the  mob  and  state  authorities,  and  that  now  the  U.  S.  were 
about  to  pursue  the  same  course;  and  that,  therefore,  he  and  the  people  of 
Utah  had  determined  to  resist  all  persecatioa  at  the  oommenoement.* 
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to  the  mountains  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  (>owers 
of  the  government." 

Durmg  the  captain's  visit,  Bngham,  with  the  apos- 
tles, General  Wells  of  the  Nauvoo  l^on,  and  others, 
asked  him  to  walk  through  their  grounds,  and  intro- 
ducing him  to  some  of  the  Mormon  women,  showed 
him  the  garden-spots  which  their  hands  had  &shioned 
out  of  the  wilderness.  ''  What,  madam/'  he  exclaimed 
to  one  of  the  sisters,  "  would  you  consent  to  see  this 
beautiful  home  in  ashes  and  this  fruitful  orchard  de^ 
stroyed?"  "  I  would  not  only  consent  to  it,"  was  the 
answer,  ''  bu(  I  would  set  fire  to  my  home  with  my 
own  hands,  and  cut  down  ev^ry  tree,  and  root  up 
every  plant."  On  the  following  sabbath  the  captain 
attended  divine  service  at  the  utbemacle,  when  John 
Taylor,  after  referring  in  his  discourse  to  the  approach 
of  the  troops,  and  repeating  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  territory,  desired  all  who  would 
apply  the  torch  to  their  dwellings,  cut  down  their 
trees,  and  lay  waste  their  fiirms  to  raise  their  hands. 
Every  hand  was  raised  in  a  congregation  numbering 
more  than  four  thousand.  *'  When  the  time  comes  to 
burn  and  lay  waste  our  improvements,"  said  Brigham 
in  a  sermon  delivered  on  the  same  day,  *'  if  any  man 
undertakes  to  shield  his  he  will  be  treated  as  a  traitor. 
. . .  Now  the  faint-hearted  can  go  in  peace;  but  should 
that  time  come,  they  must  not  interfere.  Before  I 
will  again  suffer,  as  I  have  in  times  gone  by,  there 
shall  not  one  building,  nor  one  foot  of  lumber,  nor  a 
fence,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  particle  of  grass  or  hay,  that 
will  burn,  be  left  in  reach  of  our  enemies.  I  am 
sworn,  if  driven  to  extremity,  to  utterly  lay  waste 
this  land  in  the  name  of  Israel's  Grod,  and  our  enemies 
shall  find  it  as  barren  as  when  we  came  here." 

Captain  Van  Vliet  was  astounded.  He  had  ex- 
pected  to  find  a  seditious  and  priest-ridden  commu- 
nity, mouth- valiant  and  few  in  number,  whom  the 
mere  approach  of  the  troops  would  tame  into  sub- 
mission.    He  found  instead  this  handfiil  of  enthusi- 
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asts,  rising  against  IHe  might  of  a  great  Nation.  He 
declai-ed,  as  ttie  Mormonii  relate,  that  If  the  United 
States  mide  war  on  them,  he  Wonld  i^ithdriaw  from 
the  army.  Quitting  Salt  Lake  City  a  ffev^  days  alW- 
ward,  he  arrived  at  Washingtoh  in  No^etobfelr,  and 
delivered  his  report  to  the  Secr^tanr  of  War.*^ 

On  the  day  after  the  captarh'ii  dfeparture,  Brfeham 
issued  a  proclamatioti  decMiring  mfartial  law  in  Utah, 
forbidding  all  armed  forces  to  enter  the  territory 
tinder  any  pretence  ^vhatever,  and  ordering  the  Mor- 
mon militia  to  be  ii  readiness  to  ttrarch  at  a  fnoment's 
notice.^  It  is  probable  that  the  JQ'anvoo  legion, 
'^hich  now  included  the  entire  militia  fotce  of  the  ter- 
ritory, mustered  at  this  date  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand men.^  Though  imperfectly  arm^d  and  equipped, 
and  of  course  no  match  for  regular  troops,  they  were 
not  to  be  held  in  contempt.  In  July  1857  the  legion 
had  been  reorganized,  th'e  two  cohorts,  now  termed 
divisions,  having  each  a  nominal  strength  of  two  thou- 
sand. The  divisions  consisted  of  two  brigades,  the 
brigades  of  two  regiments,  the  regiments  of  iSve  bat- 
talions, each  of  a  hundred  men,"  the  battalion  being 
divided  into  companies  of  fifty,  and  the  companies  into 

Elatoons  of  ten.     Each  platoon  was  in  charge  of  a 
eutenant,  t«^hose  duty  it  was  carefully  to  inspect  the 

^  A  oopv  of  it  will  be  found  in  Houdt  Ex,  Doc,^  35th  Ckmg.  Ist  Seas.,  ii 
pt  2,  pp.  Z4-7,  37-8.  It  contains  no  specific  stat<)ment8  not  already  made, 
except  that  Brigham's  only  objection  to  the  troops  entering  Utah  was  that  in 
doing  so  they  would  open  the  door  for  the  rabble  of  the  western  frontier,  which, 


as  in  former  days,  would  persecnte  and  annoy  the  s&lnts.    Copies  of  the  cor 
rcspondenoe  between  Van  V  liet  and  Bri^ham  as  "    "  * 
lumber  for  army  qse  will  be  found  in  la.,  35-7.. 


^For  copies  of  the  proclamation,  dated  Sept.  15,  1851,  and  comments 
thereon,  see  ld»,  32-3;  StenlUiuse^s  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  358-9;  Hist,  B, 
Toung,  MS.;  WaUe's  The  Mormon  Prophet,  43-5;  Tucker's  Mormonism,  232-7; 
8.  F.  AUa,  Nov.  25,  30,  1857;  8,  F,  Herald,  Nor.  25,  1857;  Sac,  DaUy  Union, 
Nov.  25,  1857. 

^>  In  a  report  of  the  Beiretary  of  war.  In  Sen,  Doe,,  33d  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
vi  no.  33,  the  strei^gth  of  the  Utah  militia  in  1854  is  given  at  1,744  infantry 
and  1,004  cavalry,  or  a  total  of  2,748  men.  In  this  return  it  is  stated  that 
they  had  no  ordnance  except  one  howitzer,  and  no  ordnance  stores;  but,  as  ^re 
have  seen,  some  of  their  forts  were  mounted  with  cannon.  Brigham,  in  hb 
message  of  Dec.  II,  IS54,  in  Utah,  Jour,  Lyisl.,  1854-5,  anticipatds  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  new  enrolments.  In  the  Oregon  Argus  of  Feb.  13; 
1858,  the  Mormon  forces  are  estimated  at  5,000. 

"  The  brigades  contained  1,000  and  the  regiments  500  men. 
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arms,  ammumtion,  and  accoatrements.  Those  who 
failed  to  provide  their  equipments  were  fined,  and 
those  who  disposed  of  them  were  tried  bj  court-mar^ 
tial  and  doubly  fined.  Penalties  were  also  imposed 
for  non-attendance  at  muster  and  drilL^  The  cavahy 
arm  was  for  a  time  abolished  ^  as  unsuited  to  moun- 
tain warfare,  and  a  corps  of  topographical  engineers 
organized,  together  with  an  ordnance  corps. 

All  able-bodied  malas  in  the  territory,  except  those 
exempt  by  law,  were  liable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  mili- 
tary service,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Mormons 
could  put  in  the  field  not  less  than  seven  thousand 
raw  troops,  half  disciplined,  indeed,  but  inured  to  hard- 
ship, and  most  of  them  excellent  marksmen.  If  Brig- 
ham  had  now  carried  out  his  threat  of  letting  loose 
the  Indian  tribes  of  Utah,  the  United  States  forces 
would  have  been  hopelessly  outnumbered.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  supplied  in  part  from  San  Bernar- 
dino,* though  no  considerable  reenforcements  from 
southern  California  arrived  until  after  the  crisis  was 
over,  and  those  from  Carson  Valley  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.** 

It  was  not,  of  course,  the  intention  of  the  saints  to 
encounter  the  army  of  Utah  in  the  open  field,  or  even 
behind  breastworks,  if  it  could  be  avoided.     In  order 

*  Utakt  AeU  LegUL  (ed.  1866),  190-9,  where  Ii  a  oopy  of  an  act»  apnrored 
Jan.  15, 1867,  for  the  organixatioa  of  the  militia,  and  of  tne  resulatioDa  adopted 
■iz  monthi  later.  The  r^gulatioiie  were  fint  pnUiahed  in  uie  Deaeret  Newt, 
Apr.  let  of  this  yeer.  PreTione  acts  relating  to  the  militia,  approved  in  1852, 
wm  be  found  in  Utah,  AeU  Lt0»L  (ed.  1855),  207-22, 231-2.  iJaniel  H.  Wella 
rraiained  lientenant-general,  James  Feignson  was  adjutant-general,  and  A.  P. 
Bockwood  commissary-genersL  The  names  of  other  oflBcers  will  be  fomid  in 
Id,  (ed.  1866),  103;  Dftrti  Neum.  Apr.  29, 1857.  All  the  officers  were  elected 
except  those  in  the  engineers'  ana  ordnance  corps.  Further  items  concerning 
the  kgion  will  be  found  in  Id.,  July  6»  1859;  8.  F.  AUa,  Aug.  11,  1857;  Or. 
StaAemnan,  Oct.  20,  1857. 

^  By  general  order  issued  at  the  headquarters  of  the  legion.  A  wfff  of  il 
will  be  found  in  the  Dueni  New,  July  1,  1857. 

*In  Haye^  Serap$,  San  Bernardino,  L  53,  we  read:  'Arms  and  ammuni- 
tion continue  to  be  forwarded  from  San  Bernardino.  The  last  mail-rider 
took  alonff— in  Nor.  1857—500  reTolvers,  which  passed  throu^  this  dt?,* 

**  With  the  exception  of  a  few  persons,  the  Csnoo  Mormons  started  for  8. 
L.  City  Sept.  26,  1857,  and  arrived  Nor.  2d.  They  mnstered  about  450  per- 
sons, several  being  from  Or.  and  Cal.,  had  with  them  123  wapms,  and  were 
in  ohaige  of  Chester  Loveland.  JScarlp  HitL  Careon  VaUe^t  MS.»  5. 
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to  explain  their  tactics,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
a  few  lines  from  a  despatch  addressed  soon  afterward 
by  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  Nauvoo  legion  to 
Major  Joseph  Taylor,  and  signed,  "your  brother  in 
Christ,  Daniel  H.  Wells."  "On  ascertaining  the  lo- 
cality or  route  of  the  troops,  proceed  at  once  to  annoy 
them  in  every  possible  way.  Use  every  exertion  to 
stampede  their  animals  and  set  fire  to  their  trains. 
Burn  the  whole  country  before  them  and  on  their 
flanks.  Keep  them  from  sleeping,  by  nisfht  surprises; 
blockade  the  road  by  felling  trees  or  c^troying  the 
river  fords  where  you  can.  Watch  for  opportunities 
to  set  fire  to  the  grass  on  their  windwara,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  envelop  their  trains.  Leave  no  grass  be- 
fore them  that  can  be  burned.  Keep  your  men  com- 
cealed  as  much  as  possible,  and  guard  against  sur- 
prise."*' 

•'A  oopyof  the  letter  is  giyen  in  TuUidge's  Hiti.  8aU  LcLkeOity,  172.  The 
major  wm  captured,  and  the  letter  delivered  to  Aasietant  Adjnant-general 
Porter  when  16  miles  from  Fort  Bridger.  In  a  postsoript  the  major  is  ordered 
to  '  take  no  life. '  In  Lee*$  Momumism  UnvaUedt  18-19,  is  a  oopy  of  a  oironlar 
letter,  dated  S.  L.  City,  Sept.  14, 1857,  and  signed  by  Brigham  Yoong  and 
jDaniel  H.  Wells,  in  which  a  similar  plan  of  operations  is  marked  ont.  'Bnt 
saye  life  alwavs,'  is  the  injonction,  'when  it  is  possible;  we  do  not  wish  to 
shed  a  drop  of  blood  if  ft  can  be  avoided.' 
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"  I  AM  ordered  there,  and  I  will  winter  in  the  valley 
or  in  hell,"  exclaimed  General  Harney,  who  bad  now 
joined  the  expedition,  when  Van  Vliet  on  his  way  to 
Washington  reported  to  him  the  condition  of  affairs 
among  the  Mormons.  With  such  prospects  before 
them,  it  was  probably  fortunate  for  the  army  of  Utah 
that  the  command  changed  hands  early  in  the  cam- 
paign, the  ffeneraFs  services  being  again  required  in 
Kansas,  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  then  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  being  appointed  his  successor,  and  Colo- 
nel Alexander,  the  senior  officer,  meanwhile  assum- 
ing command. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Colonel  Robert  Bur- 
ton with  seventy  men  from  the  first  regiment  of  the 
Nauvoo  legion,  afterward  joined  by  a  company  from 
Provo,  had  alreadv  been  sent  eastward  as  a  corps  of 
observation,  with  instructions  to  follow  the  main  emi- 
grant trail,  protect  incoming  Mormon  trains,  ascer- 
tain the   number,  equipments,  and  matoriel  of  the 
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United  States  troops,  and  report  to  headquarters.  On 
the  22d  of  September  the  colonel,  accompanied  by 
three  others,  the  remainder  of  his  command  being  or- 
dered to  return  slowly  toward  Salt  Lake  City,  select- 
ing on  their  way  the  best  points  for  a  defensive  cam- 
paign, encountered  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  Utah, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Devil's  Gate,  thence  accompanied 
them  to  Camp  Winfield,  on  Ham  Fork,  and  afterward 
proceeded  to  Fort  Bridger. 


Thx  Utah  Caicpaiqn. 

A  few  days  later  General  Wells,  in  command  of 
1,250  men,  supplied  with  thirty  days'  rations,  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  at  Echo  Cailon,  a  defile 
some  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and  whose  walls  are 
in  places  almost  within  pistol-shot  of  each  other. 
Through  this  cailon,  the  Mormons  supposed,  lay 
the  path  of  the  invading  army,  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  the  gorge  being  by  a  circuitous  route  north- 
ward to  Soda  Springs,  and  thence  by  way  of  Bear 
River  Valley,  or  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  cafion  dams  and  ditches  were 
constructed,  by  means  of  which  the  road  could  be  sub- 
merged to  a  depth  of  several  feet;  at  the  eastern  side 

Ban,  Vtam,  9$ 
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stone  heaps  were  collected  and  bowlders  loosened  from 
the  overhanging  rocks,  so  that  a  slight  leverage  would 
hurl  them  on  the  passing  troops,  and  parapets  were 
built  as  a  protection  for  sharp-shooters.^  Leaving 
his  men  in  charge  of  staff-officers/  the  general  set 
forth  with  a  small  escort  for  Fort  Bridger,  where 
he  was  informed  by  Burton  as  to  the  movements 
and  strength  of  the  invading  force  and  the  lo- 
cation of  its  supply  trains.  It  had  been  ascertained 
that  the  army  had  pressed  forward  on  Fort  Winfield 
to  protect  the  trains,  which  had  been  left  insufficiently 
guarded,  and  it  was  now  feared  that  the  men  would 
be  ordered  to  pack  a  few  days'  provisions  in  their 
knapsacks  and  make  a  forced  march  on  Salt  Lake 
City. 

At  this  juncture  a  letter  from  General  Wells  was 
delivered  to  Colonel  Alexander,  together  with  copies 
of  the  organic  act,  the  laws  of  Utah,  the  proclamation 
forbidding  the  entrance  of  armed  forces  into  the  terri- 
tory, and  a  despatch  from  Brigham.  The  last  was  a 
remarkable  document,  and  must  have  been  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  to  the  colonel,  who  had  proved  himself 
one  of  the  most  gallant  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war. 
He  was  informed  that  Brigham  Young  was  stUl  gov- 
emor  of  Utah,  and  that  he  had  disregarded  his  prohi- 
bition. He  was  ordered  to  withdraw  by  the  same 
route  that  he  had  entered.  Should  he  desire,  how- 
ever, to  remain  until  spring  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  present  encampment,  he  must  surrender  his  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  Mormon  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, in  which  case  he  would  be  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, and  would  not  be  molested.*  The  colonel  re- 
plied in  brief  and  business-like  phrase.  He  addressed 
brigham  Young  as  governor;  stated  that  he  would 

^For  cat  of  Echo  CAfion,  see  ITayden*s  The  Great  Wett,  S13;  StenMeum's 
Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  363.  The  remaim  of  the  breMtworki  and  daniB  were 
to  be  seen  ten  years  later.  Kirchqf,  Beiaebilder,  i.  107-S. 

*  Colonels  N.  V.  Jones  and  J.  D.  T.  MeAlliater. 

'  For  copies  of  both  letters,  see  Secretary  qf  War's  B^  Emme  Ex.  DoCt 
35th  Ck>ng.  1st  Sees.,  ii.  pt  2,  pp.  31-3. 
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submit  his  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival;  that  meanwhile  the  troops  were 
there  by  order  of  the  president,  and  that  their  future 
movements  and  operations  would  depend  o^  orders  is- 
sued by  competent  military  authority. 

On  receiving  the  answer  of  Colonel  Alexander, 
Wells  determined  to  open  the  campaign,  a  plan  of 
which  had  been  before  arranged  at  SaJt  Lake  City. 
Inviting  to  dinner  Major  Lot  Smith,  who  had  con- 
veyed the  despatches  to  and  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
he  asked  him  whether  he  could  take  some  forty  men, 
the  only  available  force  then  at  the  Mormon  camp  at 
Cache  Cave,  where  Wells  was  now  encamped,  and, 
passing  in  rear  of  the  foe,  turn  back  or  bum  the  sup- 
ply trains  still  on  the  road.  *'  I  think  I  can/'  replied 
Lot  Smith;  and  the  next  evening  he  started  out. 
Wells  then  addressed  to  Major  Joseph  Taylor  the 
letter  of  instructions  already  quoted. 

Riding  ail  night  at  the  head  of  his  detachment. 
Smith  came  in  sight  of  a  westward-bound  govern- 
ment train  on  the  morning  of  October  «3d,  and  ordered 
the  drivers  to  go  back.  This  they  did,  but  turned 
round  when  out  of  sight.  During  the  day  a  party  of 
troops  passed  them,  and  relieving  the  wagons  of  their 
freight,  left  them  standing.  Smith  then  started  for 
Sandy  Fork,  sending  a  few  of  his  men  under  Captain 
Height  in  another  direction.  Soon  he  observed  a 
cloud  of  dust  in  the  direction  of  the  old  Mormon  trail, 
and  was  informed  by  his  scouts  that  a  train  of  twenty- 
six  wagons  was  approaching.  Halting  and  feeding 
his  men,  he  approached  them  at  dusk,  while  encamped 
at  a  spot  known  as  Simpson's  Hollow,  on  Green  River, 
and  there  lay  in  ambush  for  several  hours.  Mean- 
while he  ascertained,  as  he  relates,  that  there  were 
two  trains,  each  of  twenty-six  wagons — ^there  being, 
in  fact,  three,  with  seventy-five  wagons  in  all.* 

^Bepi  qf  Commissary  Clarke,  in  House  Ex,  Doc,,  35th  Cong,  let  Sess.,  z. 
no.  71,  p.  63.  Col.  Alexander,  however,  in  his  official  report  to  ^he  adjutant- 
general,  dated  Camp  Winfield,  Oct.  9,  1857,  says  that  onl^  two  trains  were 
aestroyed  on  Green  River,  but  that  one  was  burned  on  the  Big  Sandy,  together 
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It  was  now  near  midnight;  but  a  few  of  the  wagon- 
ers  were  still  gathered  round  the  camp-fires,  some  of 
them  drinking  and  some  smoking,  when  armed  and 
mounted  men,  as  it  seemed  in  endless  procession, 
noiselessly  emerged  from  the  darkness,  their  leader 
quietly  asking  for  *  the  captain/  Most  of  the  team- 
sters were  asleep,  their  weapons  fastened  to  the  awn- 
ings of  the  wagons,  and  resistance  was  almost  hopeless. 
The  captain  of  the  wagoners,  Dawson  by  name,steppe<i 
forward,  surrendered  his  charge,  and  bade  his  men 
stack  their  arms  and  group  themselves  on  a  spot 
pointed  out  by  Smith,  who  dealt  with  the  other  trains 
m  like  manner.  Then,  lighting  two  torches,  the  major 
handed  one  of  them  to  a  gentile  in  his  party,  dubbed 
Big  James,  remarking  that  it  was  proper  for  the  gen- 
tiles to  spoil  the  gentiles.  Riding  from  wagon  to 
wagon  they  set  fire  to  the  covers,  which  caught  rapidly 
in  the  crisp  air  of  this  October  night.  "  By  Saint 
Patrick,  ain't  it  beautiful  1"  exclaimed  Big  James;  "I 
never  saw  anything  go  bettor  in  my  life."  Dawson 
meanwhile  was  sent  to  the  rear  of  the  trains  to  take 
out  provisions  for  his  captors.  When  all  the  wagons 
were  fairly  in  a  blaze,  the  Mormons  rode  away,  telling 
their  panic-stricken  captives  that  they  would  return 
as  soon  as  they  had  delivered  the  spoils  to  their  com- 
rades near  by,  and  instantly  shoot  any  one  who  should 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames.* 

with  a  few  wa^ns  belonging  to  the  sutler  of  the  tenth  inftuitiy,  a  few  miles 
behind  the  latter.  Probably  the  colonel  was  for  the  moment  misinformed  as  to 
the  train  abandoned  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The  destruction  of  the  sutler's 
wagons  was  perhaps  wrought  by  Haight's  party,  as  Smith  states  that  they 
were  sent  after  the  convoy  of  the  tenth  infantry.  Otherwise  I  find  no  eii- 
dence  that  this  was  the  case. 

^  Lot  Smith's  narrative,  in  TttUidge's  HiH.  8.  L,  CfUy,  173-5,  when  stripped 
of  the  braggadocio  common  to  the  saints  militant--and  thus  I  have  ^ven  it — 
appears  tobe  the  best  detailed  account  of  this  incident.  The  portions  of  it 
which  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  United  States  officials  I  have  omitted. 
For  instance.  Smith  says:  '  His  [Dawson's]  orders  to  the  train  men  were  from 
tho  commander  at  Camp  Winfield,  and  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Mormons 
were  in  the  field,  and  that  they  must  not  go  to  sleep,  but  keep  guard  on  their 
trains,  and  that  four  companies  of  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  would 
come  over  in  the  morning  to  escort  them  into  camp.'^  The  truth  appears  to 
be,  that  Col  Alexander  knew  nothing  about  the  proiected  raid.  In  his  report, 
ut  supra,  he  mentions  that  Van  Vliet  had  assurea  him  no  armed  resistance 
would  be  offered  if  he  did  not  proceed  fttrther  than  Fort  Bridger  and  Foci 
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The  army  of  Utah  was  now  in  evil  case.  Harney 
had  accepted  the  command  reluctantly,  and  returned 
to  Kansas  as  soon  as  possible.  Alexander  was  un- 
fitted for  it,  and  Johnston  had  not  yet  arrived.  Win- 
ter was  at  hand;  forage  was  almost  exhausted;  pro- 
visions would  fail  within  a  few  months;  and  if  the 
troops  could  not  move  into  quarters  within  fourteen 
days,  there  would  be  no  animals  left  alive  to  convey 
their  supplies.  The  pitiful  strait  that  had  now  over- 
taken them  is  explained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Colo- 
nel Alexander,  four  davs  after  the  Green  River  catas- 
trophe, to  the  officers  m  command  of  forces  en  route 
for  Utah.  "No  information  of  the  position  or  inten- 
tions of  the  commanding  officer  has  reached  me,*'  he 
writes,  "and  I  am  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  objects 
of  the  government  in  sending  troops  here,  or  the 
instructions  given  for  their  conduct  after  reaching 
here.  I  have  had  to  decide  upon  the  following  points  : 
First,  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  move  to  winter  quar- 
ters; second,  the  selection  of  a  point  for  wintering; 
third,  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  point  selected.'*  A  council  of  war  was 
held,  and  the  point  selected  was  Fort  Hall,  on  Beaver 
Head  Mountam,  140  miles  from  Fort  Bridger.  So 
little  did  the  colonel  know  even  about  the  disposition 
of  the  command,  that,  at  the  time  and  place  when  he 
expected  to  be  joined  by  Colonel  Smith,  in  charge 
of  supply  trains,  this  officer  was  still  at  South  Pass, 
with  an  escort  of  two  hundred  men. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  troops  commenced 
their  march.  Snow  was  falling  heavily,  and  for  sev- 
eral days  they  were  compelled  to  cut  a  path  for  their 

Supply,  and  that  100  wagons  had  been  parked  for  three  weeks  on  Ham  Fork 
\rithoat  beinff  molested.  On  the  other  haDd,  he  states  in  the  same  report  that 
Col  Waite  of  the  fifth  infantry,  though  not  anticipating  anv  trouble,  was 
preparing  to  send  a  detachment  to  the  trains  when  he  heard  of  their  destruc- 
tion. For  other  accounts  and  comments  on  the  disaster  on  Green  River,  see 
Hickman'B  Destroying  Angel,  117-21;  BeadWs  L\ft  in  Utah,  189;  Burton's 
City  of  the  Saints,  208-9;  8,  F.  Bulletin,  Dec.  11,  1867;  S.  F.  Alta,  Dec.  17, 
30,  1857;  Sac  Union,  Dec.  11,  1857.  The  list  of  stores  destroyed  is  given 
in  Commissary  Clwrhis  Et^port,  in  H.  Ex,  Doc.,  35th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  no. 
71,  p.  03. 
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wa^ns  through  the  dense  brush,  their  trains  beW 
still  of  such  unwieldy  length  that  the  vai^^uard  had 
reached  its  camping-ground  at  nightfall  before  the 
rear-guard  had  moved  from  its  camp  of  the  preceding 
day.  Meanwhile  bands  of  Mormons,  under  their 
nimble  and  ubiquitous  leaders,  hung  on  their  flanks, 
just  out  of  rifle-shot,  harassing  them  at  every  step, 
700  oxen  being  captured  and  driven  to  Salt  Lake 
City  on  the  13th.  There  was  as  jei  no  cavalry  in 
the  force.  A  few  infantey  compames  were  mounted 
on  mules  and  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  guerrillas,  but  the 
saints  merely  laughed  at  them,  terming  them  jackass 
cavalry.  The  grass  had  been  burned  along  the  line 
of  route,  and  the  draught-animals  were  so  weak  that 
they  could  travel  but  three  miles  a  day.  When  the 
point  was  reached  where  Smith's  detachment  was 
expected  to  join  the  army,  the  commander,  disap- 
pointed and  sore  perplexed^  called  a  second  council, 
at  which  many  of  the  officers  were  in  favor  of  cutting 
their  way  through  the  cafions  at  all  hazard. 

At  this  juncture  a  despatch  was  received  from 
Johnston,  who  was  now  at  South  Pass,  ordering 
the  troops  to  proceed  to  Pontenelle  Creek,  where 
pasture  was  abundant;  and  a  few  days  later  a  second 
despatch  directed  them  to  march  to  a  point  three 
miles  below  the  junction  of  Ham  and  Black  forks, 
the  colonel  stating  that  he  would  join  them  at  the 
latter  point.  On  the  3d  of  November  they  reached 
the  point  of  rendezvous,  where  Johnston  arrived 
the  following  day,  with  a  reenforcement  of  cavalry 
and  the  supply  trains  in  charge  of  Smith.' 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  a  favorite  officer,  and 
had  already  given  earnest  of  the  qualities  that  he  dis- 
played a  few  years  later  in  the  campaigns  of  the  civil 
war.  The  morale  of  the  army  was  at  once  restored, 
and  at  the  touch  of  this  great  general  each  man  put 
forth  his  utmost  energy.     But  their  troubles  were 

*  Johnston's  despatch,  in  House  Ex,  Doe.,  Both  Oong.  1st  Sesa.*  no.  71« 
pp.  d5-6;  SttnhmmU  Rocky  Mountam  SatrUs^  369. 
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not  yet  ended.  The  expedition  was  now  ordered  to 
Fort  Bridger,  and  at  every  step  difficulties  increased. 
There  were  only  thirty-five  miles  to  be  traversed,  but, 
except  on  the^  margin  of  a  few  slender  streams,  the 
country  through  which  ky  their  route  was  the  barest 
of  desert  land.  There  was  no  shelter  from  the  chill 
blasts  of  this  mountain  soUtude,  where,  even  in  No- 
vember, the  thermometer  sometimes  sank  to  16**  be- 
low zero.  There  was  no  fuel  but  the  wild  sa^e  and 
willow;  there  was  Uttle  pasture  for  the  hal^frozen 
cattle. 

The  march  oommenced  on  the  6tb  of  November, 
and  on  the  previous  night  500  of  the  strongest  oxen 
had  been  stolen  by  the  Mormons.  The  trains  ex- 
tended over  six  miles,  and  all  dw  long  snow  and  sleet 
fell  on  the  retreating  column.  Some  of  the  men  were 
frost-bitten,  and  the  exhausted  animals  were  goaded 
by  their  drivers  until  many  fell  dead  in  their  traces. 
At  sunset  the  troops  encamped  wherever  they  could 
find  a  particle  of  shelter,  some  under  bluffs,  and  some 
in  the  willow  copses.  At  daybreak  the  camp  was 
surrounded  with  the  carcasses  of  frozen  cattle,  of  which 
several  hundreds  had  perished  during  the  night.  Still, 
as  the  trains  arrived  from  the  rear,  each  one  halted 
for  a  day  or  more,  giving  time  for  the  cattle  to  rest 
and  graze  on  such  scant  herbage  as  they  could  find. 
To  press  forward  more  rapidly  was  impossible,  for  it 
would  have  cost  the  lives  of  most  of  the  draught-ani- 
mals; to  find  shelter  was  equally  impossible,  for  there 
was  none.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  proceed 
slowly  and  persistently,  saving  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  Fifteen  days  were  re- 
quired for  this  difficult  operation/  Meanwhile  Colo- 
nel St  George  Cooke,  who  arrived  on  the  19th  by  way 
of  Fort  Laramie,  at  the  head  of  500  dragoons,  had 
fared  no  better  than  the  main  body,  having  lost  nearly 
half  of  his  cattle.® 

*  Rept  of  ColJohuston,  dated  Camp  Scott,  Nov.  30, 1857.  in  BouaeEx,  Doc, 
85th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  x.  no.  71,  p.  77. 

Ulnd.  On  the  5th  the  command  paased  Devil's  Qate,  and  on  the  following 
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A  length  the  army  of  Utah  arrived  at  Fort  Bridger 
— to  find  that  the  buildings  in  and  around  it,  together 
with  those  at  Fort  Supply,  twelve  miles  distant,  had 
been  burned  to  the  ground  bv  Mormons,  and  the  grain 
or  other  provisions  removed  or  destroyed.  All  that 
remained  were  two  enclosures  surrounded  by  walls  of 
cobblestone  cemented  with  mortar,  the  larger  one 
being  a  hundred  feet  sauare.  This  was  appropriated 
for  the  storage  of  supplies,  while  on  the  smaller  one 
lunettes  were  built  and  mounted  with  cannon.  A 
sufficient  garrison  was  stationed  at  this  point;  the 
cattle  were  sent  for  the  winter  to  Henry  Fork,  in 
charge  of  Colonel  Cooke  and  six  companies  of  the 
second  dragoons,  and  about  the  end  of  November, 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters on  Black  Fork  of  the  Green  River,  two  or  three 
miles  beyond  Fort  Bridger,  and  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  The  site,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Camp  Scott,  was  sheltered  by  blufib, 

day,  while  croasing  what  he  tenna  a  four-mile  hill,  Cdcmel  Cooke  writes: 
*The  north  wind  and  drifting  snow  became  severe;  the  air  seemed  tamed  to 
frozen  fog;  nothing  could  be  seen;  we  were  ntm^hng  in  a  freezing  cloud. 
The  lofty  wall  at  'Hiree  Crossings  was  a  happy  relief;  but  the  guide,  who  had 
lately  passed  there,  was  relentless  in  pronouocin^  that  there  was  no  grass. . . 
As  he  promised  grass  and  other  shelter  two  miles  farther,  we  marched  on, 
crossing  twice  more  the  rocky  stream,  half  choked  with  snow  and  ioe;  finally 
he  led  us  behind  a  great  granite  rock,  but  all  too  small  for  the  promised  shel- 
ter. Only  a  part  of  the  regiment  could  huddle  there  in  the  deep  snow;  whilst 
the  lonff  ni^h  t  through  the  storm  continued,  and  in  fearful  eddies  from  above, 
before,  behmd,  drove  the  falling  and  drifting  snow.'  Meanwhile  the  animals 
were  driven  once  more  across  the  stream  to  uie  base  of  a  granite  ridee  which 
faced  the  storm,  but  where  there  was  grass.  They  refusM  to  eat,  the  mules 
huddling  together  and  moaninff  piteously,  while  some  of  the  horses  broke 
away  from  the  guard  and  went  oack  to  the  ford.  The  next  day  better  camp- 
ing-ground was  reached  ten  miles  farther  on.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
the  thermometer  marked  44*  below  freezing-point;  but  in  this  weather  and 
through  deep  snow  the  men  made  eighteen  miles,  and  the  following  day  nine- 
teen miles,  to  the  next  tamping-grounds  on  Bitter  Creek,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sweetwater.  On  the  lOth  matters  were  still  worse.  Herders  left  to  bnuf 
up  the  rear  with  the  stray  mules  could  not  foroe  them  from  the  valley,  and 
there  three  fourths  of  them  were  left  to  perish.  IHne  horses  were  also  aban- 
doned. At  night  the  thermometer  marked  25*"  below  zero;  nearly  all  the 
tent-pins  were  broken,  and  nearly  forty  soldiers  and  teamsters  were  on  the 
Bick-list,  most  of  them  being  f^oet-bitten.  'The  earth,*  writes  the  colonel, 
*  has  a  no  more  lifeless,  treeless,  crassless  desert;  it  contains  scarcely  a  wolf 
to  glut  itself  on  the  hundreds  of  dead  and  frozen  animals  which  for  thirtv 
miles  nearly  block  the  road.'  Rept  in  /c/.,  pp.  96-9.  See  also  Bodenboughi 
From  Everglade  to  Cailon  wUh  tine  Second  Dragoons,  214-18. 
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rising  abruptly  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance  from 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  Near  by  were  clumps  of 
cotton-wood  which  the  Mormons  had  attempted  to 
burn;  but  the  wood  being  green  and  damp,  the  fire 
had  merely  scorched  the  bark.  Tents  of  a  new 
pattern*  were  furnished  to  the  men,  the  poles,  to 
which  was  attached  a  strong  hoop,  being  supported 
by  iron  tripods.  From  the  hoops  the  canvas  de- 
pended in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  somewhat  in  the 
fashion  of  an  Indian  wigwam.  Even  when  the  tents 
were  closed  fires  could  be  lighted  without  discomfort 
beneath  the  tripods,  a  draught  being  created  by  the 
opening  at  the  top.  The  civil  oflScials,  who  arrived 
about  this  time,  dwelt  apart  in  structures  resembling 
the  Alaskan  barabara — Wholes  dug  in  the  ground  over 
which  were  built  huts  of  mud-plastered  logs.  To 
this  part  of  the  encampment  was  given,  in  honor  of 
the  chief  justice,  the  name  of  Eckelsville. 

Though  most  of  the  beef  cattle  had  been  carried 
off  by  Mormons  or  Indians,  a  sufficient  number  of 
draught-animals  remained  to  furnish  meat  for  seven 
months  during  six  days  in  the  week,  while  of  bacon 
there  was  enough  for  one  day  in  the  week,  and  by 
reducing  the  rations  of  flour,  coffee,  and  other  arti- 
cles, they  might  also  be  made  to  last  until  the  1st  of 
June.^®  Parties  were  at  once  sent  to  New  Mexico 
and  Oregon*^  to  procure  cattle  and  remounts  for  the 
cavalry.  Meantime  shambles  were  built,  to  which 
the  starved  animals  at  Fort  Henry  were  driven,  and 
butchered  as  soon  as  they  had  gathered  a  little  flesh, 
their  meat  being  jerked  and  stored  for  future  use. 

In  loading  the  wagons  at  Fort  Leavenworth  the 
quartermaster  had  packed  into  each  train  such  goods 
as  were  at  hand,  taking  no  trouble  to  procure  for  them 

*The  Sibley  pattern.  Aide-de-camp  Lay's  despatch  to  Qenend  Haniey» 
in  Bepif  ut  supra,  8. 

*^Gapt.  B!  F.  Clarke,  in  Id.,  p.  106,  gives  a  statement  of  the  supplies 
stored  at  Fort  Bridger,  Nov.  28,  1857.  There  were  150  days*  rations  of  floor 
for  2,400  men,  144  of  tea  or  coffee,  217  of  sngar,  222  of  beans,  rice,  or  desic- 
cated vegetables,  28  of  bacon  or  ham,  137  of  vinegar,  and  83  of  molasses. 

"  The  first  under  Captain  Maroy. 
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their  doe  pFoportion  of  other  stores.  The  traioB 
destroyed  at  Bimpson  Hollow,  for  instance,  were 
laden  entirely  with  provisioiis^  while  three  others 
that  followed  contained  the  tents  and  all  the  cloth* 
ing.  Fortunately  the  latter  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mormons,  though  when  unpacked  it  was 
found  that  they  contained  more  of  utterly  nseleas 
supplies  than  of  what  was  really  needed  For  9sx 
army  of  about  2,400  men,  wintering  in  a  region 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  where  at  night  the 
thermometer  always  sinks  below  sero,  there  had  been 
provided  3,150  bedsacks — ^articles  well  suited  for  a 
pleasure  camp  in  summer — and  only  723  blankets; 
there  were  more  than  1,500  pairs  of  epaulets  and 
metallic  scales,  but  only  938  coats  and  676  great-coats; 
there  were  307  cap  covers,  and  only  190  caps;  there 
were  1,190  military  stocks;  but  though  some  of  the 
men  were  already  barefooted,  and  others  had  no  cov- 
ering for  their  feet  except  moccasins,  there  were  only 
823  pairs  of  boots  and  600  pairs  of  stockings,-*  One 
of  the  wagons  had  been  freighted  entirely  with  camp 
kettles,  but  brine  could  not  be  had,  for  at  this  time 
there  was  not  a  pound  of  salt  in  the  entire  camp^  a 
supply  proffered  as  a  gift  from  Brigham,  whom  John- 
ston now  termed  the  great  Mormon  rebel,  being  re- 
jected with  contempt."' 

Thus  did  the  army  of  Utah  pass  the  winter  of 
1857-8,  amid  privations  no  less  severe  than  those  en- 
dured at  Valley  Forge  eighty-one  years  before;  but 
this  army  was  composed  of  seasoned  veterans,  under 
able  leadership,  and  the  men  were  confident  and  even 

^^AiuigtarU  Quartemuuter  Dicker»(m*$  Repi,  dated  Gamp  Scott,  Kor.  28, 
1S57,  in  Id.,  pp.  106-7,  where  will  be  found  a  list  of  ell  the  clothing  on  hand 
at  that  date. 

"  A  copy  of  Brigham'a  letter,  dated  S.  L.  City,  Nov.  26, 1857,  etatinff  that 
he  has  forwarded  a  load  of  about  800  lbe»  to  which  Col  Johnston  is  welcome 
aa  a  sift,  but  for  which  payment  will  be  accepted  if  preferred,  will  be  found 
in  Id.,  pp.  110-11.  Tullidffe  eays  that  the  salt  was  secretly  brought  into 
camp,  but  that  the  commander  would  not  eat  of  it,  and  that  the  officers*  mess 
was  soon  afterward  supplied  by  Indians  at  the  rate  of  |5  per  lb.  Hist,  8,  L,  CUif, 
196. 
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cheerful.  The  festivities  of  ehristaias  and  new  year 
were  celebrated  with  song  and  dance  and  martial  mu- 
sic, in  pavilions  for  which  the  timber  had  been  hauled 
by  haiKl  through  miles  of  snow.  Over  each  one  waved 
the  regimental  colors,  and  over  that  of  the  fifth  in- 
fantry fluttered  the  remnants  of  the  flag  that  had  been 
torn  to  shreds  at  Molino  del  Rey,  and  borne  in  tri- 
umph up  the  slopes  of  Chapultepec. 

Meanwhile  the  Mormon  militia  had  returned  to 
the  valley,  as  soon  as  the  snow  had  closed  up  the 
mountain  cailons.  The  saints  of  course  regard^  the 
disasters  of  the  federal  army  as  a  righteous  judgment 
of  providence  on  a  nation  that  took  arms  against 
Zion,  and  welcomed  their  returning  warriors  with 
paeans  of  triumph,^  stigmatizing  the  foe  in  sorry  and 
insulting  doggerel.^  At  the  tabernacle  elders  waxed 
bold,  and  all  their  remonstrances  and  overtures  of 
peace  being  now  rejected,"  they  openly  avowed,  some- 
times in  braggart  phrase,  their  contempt  for  the  United 

**  In  a  tong  of  weloome  oompoMd  by  W.  Q.  MiUi,  uid  poblisbed  in  the 
Duerti  jVeiM,  Jan.  13,  1858,  are  the  following  linesi 

Strong  in  the  power  of  Brigfaam*8  QoA, 

Tour  Duie  li  •  tenor  to  oar  foee; 
Te  were  %  iNUTier  vtrong  and  brood 

Ai  oor  blfb  mwintalne  erowned  wHblBOiil^ 


Sing  I  feOow-Mldieit  in  oureMMs 

Vor  Ood  will  show  bit  migbty  bandt 
Zion  tball  triompb.  and  ber  law* 

The  itandard  be  to  every  land. 

^  In  Id.^  Jan.  27,  1898,  is  a  song  composed  by  Matthew  Bowan  of  South 
€!ottonwoody  oonunendng: 

Who  in  all  Deeeret  's  afraid 
Of  Unde  6am,  and  a*  that? 

A  lengthy,  and  if  potsible  more  silly,  eflbsion  appears  in  /d.,  Feb.  17,  1858. 
Stenhoose  relates  that  after  partaking  of  the  sacrament  at  the  tabernacle 
the  saints  concluded  divine  service  with  a  chorus  sung  to  the  tune  of  *  Du  dah 
day/  and  commencing: 

Old  8am  baa  eent,  I  nnderrtand, 

Dttdab, 
A  KlMonri  aes  to  role  oor  land. 
Do  dab,  dn  dab  day. 

Bochi  JfottntoM  8aint9^  872.  I  find  no  mention  of  such  a  sons  in  the  files  of 
the  bt^erti  News.  In  the  issue  of  Oct  21,  1858,  is  an  adaptea  translation  of 
the  Marseillaise,  also  rendered  by  W.  O.  Mills,  who  afterward  apostatised. 
^*  For  copies  of  further  correspondence  between  Brigham  and  Col  Alexan- 
der,  see  TuUidge*»  Hist.  8,  L.  Ci^v,  176-84;  for  letter  addressed  by  John  Ta^- 
lor  to  Capt  Marcy.  /<f.,  184-9.  Tliey  are  also  given  with  some  additions  m 
the  De$eret  News,  Jan.  13, 1858,  and  in  House  &.  i>oo.,  3dth  Cong.  1st  Sess., 
X.  no.  71>  p*  48  et  seq. 
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States  government  and  its  army,^^  and  declared  that 
Israel  should  now  be  free. 

Meanwhile  Grovemor  Gumming  declared  the  Mor- 
mons in  a  state  of  rebellion,  warned  them  that  proceed- 
ings would  be  instituted  against  the  ringleaders  by 
Judge  Eckels,  and  bade  the  militia  disband;  but 
throughout  the  United  States  and  throughout  Europe 
the  question  was  asked,  this  winter,  "What  has  become 
of  the  army  of  Utah  ? "  The  expedition  became  known 
as  Buchanan's  blunder,  and  there  were  many  who  be- 
lieved that  a  harsher  phrase  would  have  been  more 
appropriate. 

In  February  1858  a  messenger  from  Washington 
arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of  Los  Angeles,^ 
and  introducing  himself  under  the  name  of  Doctor 
Osborne,  asked  for  an  interview  with  Brigham  Young. 
He  was  pale  and  travel-worn,  but  his  request  was 
immediately  granted,  for  he  was  indeed  a  welcome 
visitor.  It  was  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane.  The 
council  was  summoned,  and  as  the  elders  recog- 
nized their  old  friend  of  the  days  of  Nauvoo,  every 
eye  was  fixed  on  him,  for  it  was  hoped  that^his 
mission  would  put  a  new  aspect  on  affairs, 
ernor  Young,  and  gentlemen,'  he  said,  "I  co 
ambassador  from  the  chief  executive  of  our  nation, 
and  am  prepared  and  duly  authorized  to  lay  before 
you  most  fully  and  definitely  the  feelings  and  views  of 
the  citizens  of  our  common  country,  and  of  the  exec- 
utive, towards  you,  relative  to  the  present  position  of 
the  territory,  and  relative  to  the  army  of  the  United 
States  now  upon  your  borders. 

"After  giving  you  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 

"  In  a  sermon  deliyered  at  the  tabernacle  Deo.  13, 1857»  Lorenso  D.  Young 
remarked:  *  If  our  enemies— I  do  not  mean  those  few  out  yonder:  a  awarm  ol 
long-billed  mosquitoes  could  eat  them  up  at  a  supper  spell;  I  mean  the  whole 
Umted  States  and  the  whole  world — if  they  should  come  upon  us,  they  can 
not  prevail.'  Deseret  NetoB^  Dea  23,  1857.  The  remarks  of  other  elders,  as 
reported  in  Id.,  Deo.  16th,  were,  however,  for  the  most  part  rationaL 

^Overtaking  in  southern  California  the  Mormons  who  had  broken  up 
their  settlement  at  that  point  and  were  en  route  for  Utah.  Utah  NoUa^  MS. 


"Gov- 
come  as  aa 
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in  relation  to  matters  concerning  you  now  pending,  I 
shall  then  call  your  attention,  and  wish  to  enlist  your 
sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  poor  soldiers  who  are  now 
suffering  in  the  cold  and  snow  of  the  mountains.  I 
shall  request  you  to  render  them  aid  and  comfort,  and 
to  assist  them  to  come  here,  and  to  bid  them  a  hearty 
welcome  to  your  hospitable  valley.  Gk)vemor  Young, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  a  private  interview  for  a 
few  moments  with  you?"  The  purport  of  this  con- 
versation has  never  yet  been  ascertained,  but  at  its 
close  the  governor  remarked:  "Friend  Thomas,  you 
have  done  a  good  work,  and  you  will  do  a  greater 
work  still."^ 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  colonel  arrived  at  Camp 
Scott,  and  was  entertained  as  the  guest  of  Governor 
Gumming.  Being  presented  to  Judge  Eckels,  he  dis- 
played credentials  from  the  president  and  letters  from 
ferigham  authorizing  him  to  act  as  a  negotiator.  He 
came  as  a  peace-maker,  but  was  received  almost  as  a 
spy.  An  invitation  to  dinner  from  Golonel  Johnston 
was  construed  by  the  sergeant  who  delivered  it — 
whether  in  malice  or  mischief  does  not  appear — ^as  an 
order  for  his  arrest.  The  blunder  was,  of  course,  rec- 
tified; but  Kane,  who  was  now  classed  as  a  Mormon,*^ 
challenged  the  commander-in-chief,  and  a  duel  was 
only  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  the  chief  justice. 
Nevertheless,  he  received  a  fair  hearing  from  the  gov- 
ernor. His  mission  was  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to 
Salt  Lake  Gity  under  a  Mormon  escort,  and  at  once 

'*Col  Kane  arrived  Feb.  25th.  De»eret  News,  March  3,  1858.  On  March 
2d  Major  Van  Vliet  reached  S.  L.  City  from  Washington  at  4  a.  m.,  and 
started  four  honrs  Uter,  probably  for  Camp  Scott.  8t  Lwm  Bermblican.  Dec. 
14th,  in  Ihid, 

"Hyde.  Aformoniem,  146;  Waite,  37/e  Mormon  Prophet,  52,  and  othert 
claim  that  Col  Kane  had  actnally  been  baptized  at  Council  Blnfis  in  1847.  The 
colonel  himself  never  made  any  such  statement;  and,  as  Stenhonse  remarks, 
if  this  had  been  the  case  he  would  surely  have  been  treated  by  Brigham  with 
less  respect,  for  implicit  obedience  was  always  required  from  those  who  em- 
braced the  faith.  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  382.  The  truth  appears  to  be  iiiat 
Kane's  Mormon  proclivities  were  due  to  the  kind  treatment  and  excellent 
nursing  which  he  received  from  them  in  1847»  whereby  his  life  was  saved  when 
he  sojourned  in  one  of  their  camps  near  Winter  Quarters,  as  already  related. 
There  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  he  was  a  Mormon« 
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assume  his  fdnctlona  The  officers  remonstrated,  stat- 
ing that  he  would  surely  be  poisoned;  but  Gumming 
was  a  high*roirited  man,  anxious  only  that  matters 
should  be  adjusted,  if  possible  without  loss  of  Hfe. 
He  resolved  to  trust  himself  to  the  colonel's  guidance, 
and  on  the  5th  of  April  set  forth  from  Camp  Scott 

Afber  passing  through  the  federal  lines,  Gumming 
was  met  by  an  escort  of  Mormon  militia,  and  on  his 
way  to  Salt  Lake  Gity,  where  he  arrived  a  week 
later,  was  everywhere  acknowledged  as  governor  and 
received  with  due  honors."  Several  interviews  were 
held  with  Brigham,  during  which  he  was  assured  that 
every  facility  would  be  a^rded  him.  The  territorial 
seal,  the  records  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts, 
and  other  public  property,  the  supposed  destruction 
of  which  had  helped  to  bring  about  the  war,  were 
found  intact.  On  the  second  sabbath  after  his  arrival 
Gumming  attended  the  tabernacle,  where  he  addressed 
three  or  four  thousand  of  the  saints,  declaring  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  station  the  army  in  close  contact 
with  any  of  the  settlements,  and  that  the  military 
would  not  be  used  in  making  arrests  until  other  means 
had  failed.  After  touching  on  the  leading  questions 
at  issue,  remembering,  meanwhile,  that  he  was  ad- 

^  It  was  amnged  with  the  Mormon  officer  in  chaive  of  the  escort  tiist  the 
party  should  pass  through  Echo  Ca&on  at  night,  the  object  being,  as  Camming 
supposed,  to  conceal  the  barricades  and  defences;  bnt  bonfires  were  lighted  by 
the  Mormons,  illuminating  the  valley  and  the  mountain- tops.  Cumming*3  litpl 
to  Oeneral  JohngUm,  in  house  Ex,  Doc,  35th  Cong.  1st  S<ms.,  ziii.  no.  138,  p. 
3.  According  to  some  accounts  of  Cuinming*s  journey  to  S.  L.  City,  Col  Kim- 
ball, who  wiw  Porter  Rockwell  was  in  command  of  the  escort,  caused  a  plen- 
tiful repast  to  be  prepared  for  the  governor  at  Cache  Cave,  the  first  halting- 
place  en  the  route.  About  150  men  of  the  le^n  were  then  ordered  oat  and 
reviewed;  and  as  the  party  passed  other  stations,  troops  drawn  np  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  saluted  the  governor.  At  one  point  a  mock  attempt  was 
made  to  arrest  him,  but  Col  Kimball  interfered.  At  Echo  Csikm  hundreds 
of  camp-fires  were  lighted,  in  order  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
l^Iormon  soldiery.  Cumming  supposed  that  there  were  2,000  to  3,000  of  them 
in  or  near  the  caAon,  whereas,  in  fact,  there  were  but  the  150  men  whom  he 
had  first  seen,  aportion  of  them  beins  halted  at  each  stage,  whUe  the  rest  were 
ordered  to  pass  by  unobserved  and  await  him  at  the  next  station.  When 
within  a  few  miles  of  S.  L.  City,  he  was  met  by  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
legion,  and  escorted,  amid  martial  music  and  ttlvos  of  artillery,  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Elder  W.  C.  Staines.  Waiters  The  Momum  Prophet,  53-5;  Steuhmue'i 
Rocky  MourUain  Saints,  380-80.  These  statements  are  not  confirmed  by  Tul- 
lidge  in  his  IlUt,  S.  L,  CUy, 
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dressing  a  people  embittered  by  many  real  and  many 
imaginary  wrongs,  he  stated  that  he  had  come  among 
them  to  establish  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  whose 
laws  he  was  sworn  to  uphold,  and  to  which  he  would 
require  their  absolute  submission.  Then  followed 
harangues  from  certain  of  the  elders,  in  which  were 
repeated  the  oft-told  story  of  the  prophet's  assassina- 
tion, the  services  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  and  the 
exodus  from  Nauvoo.  One  of  the  speakers  declared 
that  the  government  intended  to  occupy  the  territory 
with  its  troops,  whether  they  were  needed  to  support 
the  civil  officials  or  not.  This  remark  caused  the 
wildest  uproar;  and,  writes  the  governor,  "I  was  fully 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  this  people,  with  their 
extraordinary  religion  and  customs,  would  gladly  en- 
counter certain  death  rather  than  be  taxed  with  a  sub- 
mission to  the  military  power,  which  they  consider  to 
involve  a  loss  of  honor.^ 

The  tumult  was  stayed  by  Brigham,  and  no  further 
symptoms  of  rebellion  occurred  during  the  governor's 
visit.  About  the  middle  of  May  he  returned  to  Fort 
Scott,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Kane,  and  reported 
that  the  people  of  Utah  acknowledged  his  authority, 
and  that,  before  long,  the  transit  of  mails  and  passen- 
gers between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific  might  be 

ss  On  the  laiiie  lablMth  Cmnroing,  lunrinff  been  informed  that  many  persons 
desired  to  leave  the  territory  bat  were  aniEkwfally  restrained  from  doing  so, 
caosed  a  notice  to  be  read  in  the  tabernacle  asking  them  to  forward  Sieir 
names  and  places  of  reeidenoe.  He  states  that  160  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  of  English  birth,  claimed  his  protection,  asking  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
eastern  states.  They  were  sent  to  Gamp  Soott,  where  they  arrived  in  a  desti- 
tute condition,  some  of  them  without  apparel  except  for  garments  made  from 
the  canvas  of  liieir  wagon-oovers.  The  soldiers  shared  with  them  their  rations 
and  clothing.  In  his  report  the  governor  also  calls  attention  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  Indians,  and  says  he  has  been  informed  that  Oarland  Hurt  had  roused 
to  acts  of  hostility  the  Indians  of  Uintah  Valley.  Hart,  who,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  only  gentile  official  remaining  in  Utah  after  the  departure 
of  Judge  Drummond,  states  that  when  martial  law  was  proclaimed  ne  was 
unwilling  to  apply  to  Brigham  for  a  passport,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Uintah 
Indians,  made  his  escape,  after  much  privation,  to  Johnstcm's  camp,  then  on 
the  Sweetwater.  He  declares  that  he  was  surrounded  by  Mormons  and  es- 
caped at  great  risk  of  life.  Brisham,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  him  safe  and 
speedy  transportation,  and  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  exposing  himself  to 
needless  risk  and  hardship.  Copies  of  the  correspondence  will  be  found  in 
Uoiue  Ex.  Doc,,  35th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  x.  no.  71,  H>*  20i>-10,  psssim. 
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resumed  without  fear  of  interruption.  Tlie  colonel 
then  took  his  leave  and  set  out  for  Washington,  to 
lay  before  the  president  the  result  of  his  mission.  It 
was  admitted  that  by  his  mediation  he  had  prevented 
a  collision  between  the  Mormons  and  the  federal 
troops,  and  in  Buchanan's  message  to  congress  in  the 
following  December  he  was  thus  complimented:  "I 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  valuable  services 
of  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane,  who,  from  motives  of 
pure  benevolence,  and  without  any  official  character 
or  pecuniary  compensation,  visited  Utah  during  the 
last  inclement  winter  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
to  the  pacification  of  the  territory."^ 

The  delay  caused  by  Kane's  mission  was  most  op- 
portune. The  army  was  now  ready  to  take  the  field. 
At  Fort  Leavenworth  three  thousand  additional 
troops^  had  been  assembled,  and  it  was  intended  that 
the  entire  force  should  be  concentrated  in  Utah  in  two 
divisions,  one  under  the  command  of  Colonel,  now 
brevet  brigadier-general,  Johnston,  and  the  other  un- 
der Harney.  As  elsewhere  mentioned,  money  without 
stint  had  been  voted  for  the  expedition,  subsistence  be- 
ing provided  for  eight  thousand  persons  for  a  period 
of  twenty  months.^  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  June 
Colonel  Hofiman  arrived  with  a  detachment  at  Camp 
Scott,  in  charge  of  the  supply  trains  that  had  been 
parked  at  Fort  Laramie  during  winter,  and  on  the  8th 
1,500  horses  and  mules,  with  an  escort  of  infantry  and 
mounted  riflemen,  had  reached  headquarters  from 
New  Mexico.     The  cattle  at  Henry  Fork  had  thriven 

^Houte  Ex,  Doc,,  35th  Cons.  2d  Seas.,  ii.  pt  1,  p.  10.  A  oomplimentary 
letter  was  banded  to  the  colonel  by  Bncba^ian  on  the  eve  of  his  depftrtore  for 
Utah.  Whether  Kane  was  intrusted  with  any  direct  communication  from 
the  president  to  Brigham,  and  if  so  what  was  its  purport,  does  not  appear. 

'^The  sixth  and  seventh  infantry,  first  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery. 

»  At  a  cost  of  11,220,000,  the  estimate  being  for  4,880.000  rations,  at  25 
cents  per  ration.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  freight.  The  effective 
force  numbered  5,606,  and  there  were  1,894  employ^  300  servants,  and 
200  women,  for  whom  rations  were  also  allowed,  making  8,000  in  all.  LHter 
from  the  Secretary  qf  War,  in  Hovse  Ex.  Doc.,  35th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  ix.  no. 
33.  A  statement  of  all  contracts  made  in  connection  with  the  expedition  for 
1858  will  be  found  in  J(L,  xiL  no.  99 
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well,  and  from  that  point  mules  could  be  furnished 
sufficient  for  a  train  of  200  wagons.  By  dismounting 
a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  horses  could  also  be  spared 
for  the  field  batteries.  All  was  in  readiness,  and  or- 
ders were  given  that  the  army  of  Utah  should  advance. 
There  could  be  no  longer  a  doubt,  if  ever  there  were 
any,  that  the  trooM  would  make  short  work  of  the 
Mormon  militia.  Behold,  the  days  of  the  Utah  re- 
bellion were  numbered! 

But  meanwhile  events  had  occurred  which  prom- 
ised a  peaceable  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  spir- 
ited resistance  of  the  saints  had  called  forth  unfavor- 
able comments  on  Buchanan's  policy  throughout  the 
United  States  and  throughout  Europe.  He  had 
virtually  made  war  upon  the  territory  before  any 
declaration  of  war  had  been  issued;  he  had  sent  for- 
ward an  army  before  the  causes  of  offence  had  been 
fairly  investigated;  and  now,  at  this  critical  juncture 
in  the  nation's  history,  he  was  about  to  lock  up  in 
a  distant  and  almost  inaccessible  region  more  than 
one  third  of  the  nation's  war  material  and  nearly 
all  its  best  troops.  Even  the  soldiers  themselves, 
though  in  cheerful  mood  and  in  excellent  condition,  had 
no  heart  for  the  approaching  campaign,  accepting,  as 
they  did,  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  it  was 
merely  a  move  on  the  president's  political  chess-board. 
In  a  word,  Buchanan  and  the  Washington  politicians 
and  the  Harney-Johnston  army  must  cQl  confess  them- 
selves beaten,  hopelessly  beaten,  before  a  blow  was 
struck.  The  army  was  as  powerless  before  the  people 
it  had  come  to  punish  as  was  Napoleon's  at  Moscow. 
All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  forgive  the  Mor- 
mons and  let  them  go. 

Through  the  pressure  brought  to  bear,  coupled 
with  the  expostulations  of  Kane,  Van  Vliet,  and 
Bemhisel,  Buchanan  was  induced  to  stop  the  threat- 
ened war,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  signed  a  proclama- 
tion promising  amnesty  to  all  who  retumea  to  their 

Hnz.UzAH.   U 
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allegiance.  After  dwelliDg  at  lengtii  on  the  past 
offences  of  the  Mormons  and  the  malign  influence  <^ 
their  leaders,  he  declares  the  territoiy  to  be  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.  ''This  rebellion/'  he  continues,  "is  not 
merely  a  violation  of  your  legal  duty;  it  is  without 
just  cause,  without  reason,  without  excuse.  You 
never  made  a  complaint  that  was  not  listened  to  with 
patience.  You  never  exhibited  a  real  grievance  that 
was  not  redressed  as  promptly  as  it  could  be. .  .But 
beinff  anxious  to  save  the  emision  of  blood,  and  to 
avoid  the  indiscriminate  punishment  of  a  whole  people 
for  crimes  of  which  it  is  not  probable  that  all  are 
eaually  guilty,  I  offer  now  a  free  and  full  pardon  to 
all  who  will  submit  themselves  to  the  authority  of 
thego  vemment. "  * 

The  proclamation,  though  it  served  its  purpose, 
gave  offence  to  both  parties.  The  Mormons  did 
not  r^ard  themselves  as  rebels;  but  claimed  that 
when  Colonel  Alexander  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
his  forces  no  successor  to  Brigham  had  been  l^ally 
appointed  and  qualified,  nor  had  he  been  removed  by 
the  president,  and  that  in  obstructing  the  entrance 
of  an  armed  force  into  the  territory  he  had  not  ex- 
ceeded his  powers  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia.*^  Moreover,  that  their  complaints  had  been 
ienored  instead  of  receiving  a  patient  hearii^,  and 
that  none  of  their  grievances  had  been  redressed,  were 
among  the  causes  that  led  to  the  disturbance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  gentile  world  declared  that  if  the 
Mormon  question  was  ever  to  be  settled,  now  was  the 
time  to  settle  it     If  the  president  had  excepted  from 

**For  ooi^M  of  the  prooUmatioii.  tea  H<mm  Bx.  Doc^  86tii  OoQg.  8d 
8e«.,  iL  1,  pt  1,  pp.  69-72;  Deserti  Neum,  June  16^  1868. 

"  It  doet  not  appear  that  Britfham  had  been  oflftoiallj  notified  of  Onn- 
minjK'e  appointment  when  he  tent  hia  despatch  to  Alexander  by  the  hand*  of 
WeUa.  Jn  his  answer  Alexander  addresses  him  as  gOTemor,  it  will  be  re- 
membered; and  in  his  official  reporti  in  i7oi(seJ2b::i>oe.,  85th  Coiig.  1st  Sees.,  z. 
pp.  24-6,  Van  Vliet  also  speaks  of  him  as  governor.  Camming  didnot reoei^ 
his  appointment  nntil  the  Uth  of  July,  1857»  and  in  Tiewof  the  intenroptka 
of  the  mills,  It  is  probable  that  no  official  intimatioQ  had  reached  8.  L.  CUj 
as  early  as  Oct  4th,  when  the  baggage  trains  were  bamed  at  Simpson 
Hollow. 
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his  amneBij  the  Mormon  leaders,  this  result  might 
have  been  accomplished  without  bloodshed,  and  the 
proclamation  would  at  least  have  been  deemed  an  act 
of  judicious  clemency;  but  by  purging  their  leaders 
of  offence,  he  had  rendered  nugatory  the  purpose  of 
the  expedition,  save  to  imprison  the  troops,  during 
'King'  Buchanan's  pleasure,  in  this  western  Siberia. 

The  document  was  intrusted  to  two  peace  commis- 
sioners— ^L.  W.  Powell,  ex-eovemorand  senator  elect 
for  Kentucky,  and  Major  B.  McCulloch,  a  soldier  of 
the  Mexican  war.  They  were  ordered  to  set  out  at 
once  for  Utah,  circulate  the  proclamation  throughout 
the  territory,  and  point  out  to  the  Mormons  their 
unfortunate  relations  with  the  government,  and  how 
greatly  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  submit  promptly 
and  peacefully  to  its  laws.  They  were  to  assure  them 
that  the  despatch  of  the  expedition  had  no  reference 
to  their  rehgious  tenets,  and  that  if  they  resumed, 
their  allegiance  no  power  in  the  United  States  had 
either  the  right  or  the  will  to  interfere  with  their  reli- 
gion. '*  To  restore  peace  in  this  manner,"  writes  the 
secretary  of  war  in  his  instructions,  ''is  the  single 
purpose  of  your  mission."* 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  commissioners  arrived  at 
Camp  Scott,  where  they  remained  four  days,  gathering 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  affidrs.  On  the  7th 
of  June  they  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  where  Gt>ver- 
nor  Cumming  arrived  the  next  day.  On  the  evening 
of  the  10th  they  held  an  informal  interview  with 
Briffham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Daniel  H. 
Wells,  who  constituted  the  first  presidency  of  the 
church.  During  the  two  following  days  conferences 
were  held,  some  in  private,  and  some  in  public  at  the 
council-house,  the  apostles  and  many  leading  citizens 
being  present  at  the  latter.  The  result  was  that  the 
Mormon  authorities  admitted  the  burning  of  the  army 
trains  and  the  stampeding  of  cattle,  and  for  those  acts 
accepted  the  president's  pardon.    All  other  chaxges 

•Bern.  Doc.,  SGth  Cong.  2d  San.,  iL  p.  161. 
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they  denied*  At  the  same  time  they  arowed  theur 
esteem  for  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  declared  that  under  this  constitu- 
tion they  desired  to  dwell  in  peace. 

This  concession,  slight  as  it  was,  the  commissioners 
accepted,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  Powell 
addressed  a  large  number  of  Mormons,  expressing  his 
gratification  at  the  result,  and  declaring  that  the  army, 
which  would  arrive  in  the  valley  wRhin  a  few  days, 
had  strict  orders  to  molest  no  peaceable  citizens  in 
person  or  property.**  On  the  same  evening  a  despatch 
was  sent  to  Johnston  stating  the  result  of  the  nes^ 
tiations,  and  suggesting  that  he  issue  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Utah  and  march  to  the  valley  at  his 
earliest  convenienca  An  answer  was  immediately 
returned,  in  which  the  general  expressed  his  surprise 

'TheoommiMioiien'npttotheMcrvtvyof wir,  iaM,  16&-72.  TheMor- 
moo  venion  of  theso  negotiatioiiB,  aa  given  in  the  Deterei  Kews^  June  23, 1S3S, 
eonfirms  that  of  the  oommiaticiien.  A.  ooneitt  sUtement  of  what  was  Mod  at 
the  conference  on  the  11th  and  12tb,  addreeaed  by  the  conuniattoncrt  to  the 
■ecretary  of  war  after  their  return  to  Washington,  in  the  report,  pp.  175-7,  is 
also  signed  by  Brigfaam,  who  declares  it  to  be  sahstantiaUy  correct  TnlUdge, 
Hitt,  S,  L,  (JUyt  2i&-6,  has  a  sensational  account  of  the  matter,  in  brief  aa 
follows:  During  the  conference  of  the  11th  he  relates  that  0.  P.  Rockwell  en- 
tered the  council-chamber  and  whispered  to  the  ez-govemor.  Brigham  rose 
and  said  sharply,  'GoTemor  Powell,  are  you  aware,  sir,  that  those  troops  are 
on  the  move  towards  the  city?'  '  It  csnnot  be,'  exclaimed  Powell.  '  I  hare 
received  a  despatch  that  they  are  on  the  march  for  this  city.  My  messenger 
would  not  deodve  me.'    The  commissioners  were  silent.     'Is  brother  Dunbar 

Csent?'  inquired  Brigham.    'Yes,  sir,'  was  the  rssponse.    'Brother  Dnn- 
,  sing  "Zion."'    Zion  was  sung— a  favorite  song  with  the  Mormens — in 
which  occur  the  lines: 

« flMrei  hoBM  of  tbs  peoplMli  of  aod( 
Tbjr  deliTenuioe  is  nleb, 
Tluf  otiyioistfs  slisll  uis. 
AadUie  g«DtUM  ahaU  bow  *msUi  thy  lod.' 

Ghmming  and  McCulloch  then  withdrew.  'What  would  yon  do  with  such  a 
people?' asked  the  governor,  'DamnthemI  I  would  fight  them  if  I  had  my 
way,'  answered  the  major.  'Fight  them,  would  you?  Did  you  notice  the 
■nap  in  those  men's  eyes  to-day  7  Thev  would  never  know  wnen  thev  were 
whipped  I'  The  'gentile  yoke'  recurs  ai  nauseam  in  Mormon  aong  and  hymn. 
In  toeir  national  anthem  we  read: 

*HosAiiiis,  HMsma,  to  Oedt    Ho  has  hvske 
flRMB  off  oar  Docks  tho  gtntOo  yoke.* 

and  in  their  national  hymn: 

•All  hall  hss  ooaiMa^d  with  this  wsiW^  MMv  hsirsd 
Ufsrpad  man's  bait  righta,  all  our  Ikosdom  sapfwssa* 

8now*$  Poem,  L  261,  265. 

*^0n  the  16th  the  commissioners  addressed  a  lam  unmber  of  people  al 
Provo,  and  on  the  17th  at  Lehi.  Jia>t,  ut  snpra,  171.  Their  speeohes  at 
Provo  are  given  in  the  Dtterti  News,  Jvij  14^  185& 
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at  the  uneasiDess  felt  by  the  Mormons  as  to  their 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  troops,  and  enclosed  a 
proclamation  wherein  he  assured  the  Mormons  that 
none  would  be  molested,  but  that  all  would  be  pro- 
tected in  person,  n^^hts,  and  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
their  vocations.  This  proclamation,  together  with 
one  from  Governor  Cumming,  declaring  that  peace 
was  restored,  and  that  the  laws,  both  federal  and  ter- 
ritorial, must  be  strictly  obeyed  by  all,  was  immedi- 
atdv  published,^ 

Tqb  army  had  marched  from  Camp  Scott  on  the 
13th  of  June  in  three  columns,  a  sufficient  garrison 
being  left  at  Fort  Bridger,  near  which  a  score  of  tents 
and  a  few  stacks  of  turf  chimneys  still  marked  the  site 
where  the  men  had  passed  the  winter.  On  the  14  th 
the  command  was  encamped  on  Bear  River,  where 
the  express  arrived  from  the  peace  commissioners,  and 
thence  moved  slowly  forward 

The  scene  is  impressive,  and  not  without  elements 
of  the  picturesque.  At  Fort  Bridger  the  westward- 
bound  traveller  has  passed  only  the  portal  of  the 
Kockv  Mountains.  Between  that  point  and  the  val- 
ley of  Great  Salt  Lake  there  is  scenery  of  surpassing 
loveliness.  The  ridges  that  divide  the  cailons  are 
richly  carpeted  with  wild  flowers,  amone  which,  in 
midsummer,  still  linger  traces  of  snow.  Thence  ap- 
pear glimpses  of  the  Bear  and  Weber  rivers,  their 
streams,  tnough  swollen  and  turbulent  at  this  season, 
flowing  through  valleys  whose  tranquil  beauty  recalls 
the  fabled  remm  of  lutsselas.  Thence  also  the  silver- 
crested  lines  of  the  Wasatch  and  Uintah  ranges  can 
be  distinctly  traced,  while  on  every  side  snow-capped 
peaks  are  seen  in  endless  perspective,  so  that  one  asks, 
Whither  hurry  the  swift  running  rivers?  Along  the 
gorges  the  path  winds  here  and  there  through  densely 
interlaced  thickets  of  alder,  hawthorn,  and  willow, 

1  For  copies  of  both  proclamations,  see  Sen,  Doe,,  35th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  iL 
pp.  113,  121;  J)e9erti  Newfi,  June  23,  July  7,  1858;  and  of  Johnston's  prodft- 
'     ,  New  York  Herald,  J»iy  la.  1858,  in  MUUnmtU  Star,  xx.  532. 
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where  silence  reigns  unbroken,  save  for  the  rush  of 
waters  and  the  twittering  of  birds,  whose  nests  are 
built  in  the  crevices  of  cliffs  high  overhead. 

Now  all  is  astir  throughout  this  solituda  Among 
the  cafLons  and  ridges  appears  for  the  first  time  the 
gleam  of  sabres  and  rifle-barrels,  and  the  stillness  of 
the  vallev  is  broken  by  the  measured  tramp  of  armed 
men  and  the  rumble  of  artillery-wagons.  Up  the 
steep  mountain  sides  bands  of  horsemen  are  seen 
spurring  to  the  summit,  whence  they  can  observe 
the  advance  of  the  troops;  while  groups  of  half-clad 
Indians  stand  gazing  at  the  pageant,  or  gallop  to  and 
fro  with  the  wonderment  of  astonished  children. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1858,  the  army  of  Utah  en- 
ters the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  day  fol- 
lowing is  the  sabbath,  and  the  fourteenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  assassination  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith. 
"We  will  go  far  enough  into  the  wilderness,"  said 
Brigham  before  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  "so  far 
that  never  again  will  we  come  in  conflict  with  our 
persecutors."  They  had  journeyed  some  two  thousand 
miles,  subsisting  at  times  on  herbs  and  roots,  seeking 
but  to  be  left  alone.  After  years  of  patient  toil  and 
self-denial  they  had  built  up  their  new  Zion,  a  city  in 
which,  whatever  the  faults  of  its  denizens,  there  was 
less  of  gross  dissipation,  of  lewdness  and  drunkenness, 
than  among  the  gentiles.  They  had  seen  their  wives 
and  daughters  coerced  bv  a  militia  rabble.  They  had 
not  as  yet  forgotten  the  days  of  Nauvoo  and  the  posse 
comitatus  of  Governor  Ford.  And  now  the  posse 
comitatus  of  Governor  Gumming  was  debouching 
from  the  mouth  of  Emigration  Gafion,  the  spot  whence, 
twelve  years  before,  the  president  of  their  church  had 
selected  for  them  an  abiaing-place. 

The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  slant  athwart  the  bay- 
onets of  ihe  5th  infantry  as,  forming  the  van  of  the 
Union  army,  it  approaches  the  outskirts  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  At  dusk  is  still  heard  in  its  streets  the  rumble 
of  caissons  and  baggage- wagons.     But  no  other  sound 
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te  heard,  save  the  murmar  of  the  creek;  nor  is  there 
sign  of  life  in  the  city  of  the  saints.  Zion  is  de- 
serted t** 

Thirty  thousand  of  the  Mormons  had  left  their 
homes  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  northern  settlements, 
taking  with  them  all  their  movable  effects,  and  leav- 
ing only  in  the  former  a  score  of  men,  with  instruc- 
tions to  apply  the  torch  if  it  should  be  occupied  by 
the  troops.  The  outer  doors  were  locked,  and  in  the 
vacant  dwellings  were  heaps  of  straw,  shavings,  and 
wood  ready  for  the  work  of  destruction.  In  April, 
when  Gumming  first  arrived  in  the  city,  he  reported 
that  the  people  were  already  moving  from  the  north- 
em  settlements.  The  roads  were  mled  with  wagons 
laden  with  provisions  and  household  furniture.  By 
their  side  women  and  children,  many  of  them  so  thinly 
clad  that  their  garments  barely  concealed  their  naked- 
ness, some  being  attired  only  in  sacking,  some  with 
no  covering  but  a  remnant  of  rag-carpet,  and  some 
barefooted  and  bleeding,**  tramped  through  the  deep 
snow,  journeying  they  knew  not  whither,  no  more 
than  at  the  exMus  from  Nauvoo;  but  it  was  ''the 
will  of  the  Lord,"  or  rather  of  their  prophet.**  Re- 
turning with  the  peace  commissioners,  the  governor 
repaired  to  the  house  of  Elder  Staines,  and  found  the 

^Johiifltoii'td6ti«tcli,ini9efi.i>oe.,  SGIhCoog.  2dS6«.,  iL  p.  122.  Tal- 
lidge  aayt  that  Colonel  Cooke,  who  had  oommanded  the  Mormon  battalion  in 
18^  rode  throimh  the  city  bareheaded.  HiaL  8.  L.  Cit^,  224. 

^Jenwinff*  Mai.  Progr.  in  Utak,  MS.,  2,  where  it  is  stated  that,  daring 
the  spring  of  1858,  the  stock  of  clothing  became  exhansted  and  there  were  no 
means  to  replenish  it.  Among  those  unio  set  forth  from  S.  L.  City  was  Mrs 
Jos.  Home,  who  started  on  the  Ist  of  May  for  Plarowan,  her  husband  being 
emplojred  in  raising  cotton  abont  100  miles  to  the  sooth  of  that  settlement. 
She  had  two  teams  for  herself,  her  ten  children,  and  her  hasband*s  second 
wife  and  baby.  They  were  one  month  on  the  jonmey,  sleeping  in  their 
wagons,  and  cooking  at  the  roadside,  were  scantilv  clad  and  provisioned,  and 
almost  without  moner.  On  arriving  at  Parowsn  Mrs  Home  earned  the  means 
for  clothing  her  children  comfortably  bv  sewinff,  a  party  of  Mormons  having 
arrived  there  from  San  Bernardino,  witn  a  load  of  dry  goods.  Home*§  Migr. 
and  StUiem.  L.  D.  8ahU$,  MS.,  26. 

**Cnmming  states  thiit  at  the  tabernacle,  on  Apr.  Ilth,  Brighara  men- 
tioned Sonora  as  their  goaL  Hauae  Ex,  Doc^  SGth  Cong.  Ist  Sees.,  xiiL  p.  6, 
note.  I  find  no  mention  of  this  in  the  files  of  the  Deierei  New$,  Between 
May  12  and  Sept  1,  1868|  this  pi^^er  was  published  at  Fillmore  City. 
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place  abandoned,*  Brigham  and  those  who  took  part 
in  the  conference  with  the  peace  commissioners  being 
summoned  from  some  unknown  point  to  the  south- 
ward 

"  What  has  become  of  the  Mormons?"  was  a  ques- 
tion asked  throughout  Europe  and  America  when  this 
second  exodus  became  known.  *'  We  are  told  that 
they  have  embarked  for  a  voyage  over  five  hundred 
miles  of  untracked  desert,"  said  the  London  Times. 
"  We  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  treat  Mormonism 
as  a  nuisance  to  be  abated  by  a  posse  comitatus,**  de- 
clared the  New  York  Times.  Meanwhile  the  Mor- 
mons were  quietly  sojourning  at  Prove,  some  sixty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Salt  Lake  Citv.  That  they 
would  have  followed  their  prophet  implicitly  whither- 
soever he  might  have  led,  does  not  admit  of  doubt; 
but  after  some  further  negotiation,  Brigham  with  the 
members  of  the  first  presidency  and  certain  of  the 
elders  returned  to  their  homes  on  the  1st  of  July,*^ 
followed,  soon  afterward,  by  the  remainder  of  the 
community,  and  the  Utah  war  was  practically  at  an 
end.  Two  days  later  the  commissioners  started  for 
Washington,  having  faithfully  carried  out  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  their  instructions. 

After  remaining  for  three  days  on  the  banks  of  the 

"^Tallidge  reUtet  that  at  the  elder's  home  *  oold  Innoh  wm  tpfcad  for 
the  governor,  and  in  the  garden  loadi  of  etraw  were  significantly  heaped  up. 
Inqniring  the  eaose  of  the  silenoe  that  pervaded  the  d^,  Mrs  (Ximming  was 
told  that  the  Mormons  had  resolved  to  bom  it  if  the  army  should  attempt  its 
occupation.  '  How  terrible! '  she  exclaimed,  '  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  city 
that  has  been  afflicted  with  a  plaffae.  Every  hoose  looks  like  a  tomb  of  the 
dead.  For  two  miles  I  have  seen  out  one  man  in  it.  Poor  creatures!  And  so 
all  have  left  their  hard-eamod  homes.'  Bursting  into  tears,  she  tnnied  to 
her  husband:  '  Oh  Alfred! '  she  said,  '  something  must  be  done  to  bring  them 
back !  Do  not  permit  tiie  army  to  stay  in  the  city.  Can't  you  do  something 
for  themf  'Yes,  madam,'  he  replied,  *  I  shall  do  all  I  can,  rest  assured? 
A  few  da3rs  after  the  conference  with  tiie  commissioners  Cumming  followed 
the  Mormons  50  miles  to  the  southward,  pleaded  with  them,  at  fint  in  vain, 
but  finally  induced  them  to  return.  HitL  8,  L,  dtp,  213,  225-6. 

**  Deaeret  New9^  July  14,  1858.  The  peace  commiBsionen,  whose  last  re- 
port from  S.  L.  City  is  dated  July  3d,  also  mention  that  the  ez-govenior  and 
other  leading. Mormons  had  then  returned  with  their  families.  Sen,  Doc,,  35th 
Cong.  2d  Sees.,  a  173.  Stenhouse,  Rocky  MousUam  Saints,  399,  and  Tal- 
lidge,  H%8i.  8,  L,  City,  226,  state  that  brigham  did  not  start  from  Provo  till 
the  5th. 
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Jordan,  the  troops  were  removed  to  Cedar  Valley, 
where  a  site  had  been  selected  for  an  encampment 
about  midway  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Provo,*^ 
from  which  the  forces  could  operate  in  either  direc- 
tion. To  this  was  given  the  name  of  Camp  Floyd.* 
In  the  valley  there  were  but  two  small  settlements, 
one  of  them,  which  was  near  the  camp,  containing  only 
ten  families.  '*  I  was  desirous,"  writes  Johnston,  ''to 
avoid  proximity  to  any  settlements,  if  possible;  but 
this  was  not  practicable,  for  every  suitable  posi- 
tion where  there  is  water  is  occupied'' 

During  the  march  of  the  army  not  a  house  was  dis- 
turbed,  not  a  citizen  harmed  or  molested,  and  during 
its  sojourn  of  nearly  two  vears  in  the  territory,  in- 
stances were  rare  indeed  of  gross  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiery.*  The  Mormons,  who  had  be- 
fore been  eager  to  fight  the  troops,  were  now  thank- 
ful for  their  arrival  Many  of  the  former  were  still 
very  poor;  they  had  a  few  cattle,  and  a  few  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  but  little  else  of  this  world's 
goods  save  their  mrms  and  farm-dwellings.  They 
were  ill  clad  and  fed,  their  diet  consisting  chiefly  of 
preparations  of  corn,  flour,  and  milk,  with  beet  molas- 
ses, and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  their  gardens. 
Now  they  had  an  opportunity  to  exchange  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  fields  and  dairies  for  clothing,  for  such 
luxuries  as  tea,  cofiee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  for  money — 
an  article  still  scarce  among  them. 

Accompanying  the  troops,  however,  was  the  usual 
crowd  of  hucksters  and  camp-followers,  and  a  more 

"  Salt  Lake  City  was  96  miles  north  and  Provo  about  the  same  distance 
soath-east  of  the  camp.  Johnston's  despatch  in  Sen.  Doc,  35th  Cong.  2d 
Sess.,  ii.  122.  Grass  was  abundant  in  Cedar  Valley,  and  also  in  Bash  and 
Untie  valleys  near  by. 

•*So  named  after  John  B.  Floyd,  then  secretary  of  war. 

''The  men  were  seldom  allowed  to  leave  camp,  and  only  one  serions  affair 
occurred,  a  sergeant  named  Pike  being  accosed  of  crackmg  the  skull  of  a 
Mormon  with  his  musket.  During  the  sergeant's  trial  in  Salt  Lake  City  he 
was  shot  on  the  public  street,  and  afterward  died.  His  assassin  escaped. 
Stenhoune'e  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  419.  Waite,  The  Mormon  Prophet,  78, 
says  that  the  culprit,  whose  name  was  Spencer,  was  lauded  for  his  courage  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Deaeret  News,  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  files  of  that 
paper. 
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Tillanous  throng  was  never  gathered  from  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  frontier  states.  At  Camp  Seott  and  on 
the  march  they  were  kept  under  stnct  sarveillance, 
but  here  they  found  a  safe  field  for  their  operations. 
Many  of  the  younger  Mormons  were  corrupted  by 
their  example,  and  in  1859  gambling,  theft,  drunk- 
enness, and  even  murder  were  as  common  in  Salt  Lake 
City  as  they  became  in  later  years  among  the  mining 
towns  of  Nevada  and  Coloi^o.  Seldom  were  the 
offenders  brought  to  justice,  the  authorities  being  only 
too  glad  to  let  these  desperadoes  kill  Q^h  other  off 
during  their  drunken  carousals;  but  if  arrests  were 
made,  resistance  to  an  officer  or  any  attempt  to  es- 
cape were  considered  a  sufficient  pretext  for  a  free  use 
of  the  revolver.  Thus  the  community  was  relieved 
from  the  cost  of  the  prisoner's  trial  and  his  support  at 
the  penitentiary,  compared  with  which  the  expense 
of  a  coroner's  inquest  was  an  insignificant  item.  This 
was  the  anti-polygamous  civilization  which  Buchanan 
and  his  army  introduced  into  Utah! 

The  Utah  war  was  an  ill-advised  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  government.  In  this, 
as  in  other  crises,  from  the  time  when  the  latter-day 
saints  mustered  six  members  until  now  when  they 
counted  nearly  sixty  thousand,  the  Mormons,  hated  as 
they  were  by  their  fellow-men,  won  the  respect  and  al- 
most the  esteem  of  a  laige  portion  of  the  gentile  world. 
The  Utah  war  cost  several  hundred  lives,  and  at  least 
$15,000,000,  at  a  time  in  the  nation's  history  when 
men  and  money  could  least  be  spared,  and  accom- 
plished practically  nothing,  save  that  it  exposed  the 
president  and  his  cabinet  to  much  well-deserved  ridi- 
cule. That  the  Mormons  had  displayed  contempt  for 
Judge  Drummond,  who  had  made  himself  altogether 
contemptible,  that  their  treatment  of  Judge  Stiles 
was  verging  on  sedition,  that  they  intermeddled 
with  politics  and  strove  to  gain  political  ascend- 
ancy, that  they  pushed  forward  their  settlements 
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vigorously,*^  cannot  be  disputed;  but  here  was  no 
cause  for  a  military  expedition  to  uphold  the  author- 
ity of  the  government. 

With  the  army  of  Utah  came  also  the  recently 
appointed  officials.  Chief  Justice  Eckles  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  Camp  Floyd,  Judge  Sinclair  bein^  assigned 
ix>  the  first,  or  as  it  is  now  termed  the  thirds  district, 
which  included  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Judge  Cradle- 
baugh  to  the  southern  counties.^  Alexander  Wilson 
of  Iowa  had  been  chosen  United  States  attorney, 
and  Jacob  Forney  of  Pennsylvania  superintendent  of 
Indian  affSsdrs,  which  office  was  now  separated  from 
that  ofgovemor.  John  Hartnett  as  secretary  and 
Peter  ]£  Dotson  as  marshal  completed  the  ust  of 
officials. 

Convening  his  court  in  November  1858,  Sinclair, 
in  his  charge  to  the  nand  junr,  urged  the  prosecution 
of  Brigham  Young,  Daniel  H.  Wells,  and  other  lead- 
ing Mormons  for  Reason,  polygamy,  and  intimidation 
of  the  courts.  The  district  attorney  refused  to  present 
bills  of  indictment  for  treason,  on  the  ground  that  par- 
don had  been  proclaimed  by  the  president  and  accepted 
by  the  people.  To  ask  a  Mormon  grand  jury  to  indict 
the  leading  dignitaries  of  their  church  for  polygamy 
was,  of  course,  little  better  than  a  farce;  while  as  to 
the  charge  of  intimidation,  referring  to  the  occasion 
when  Judge  Stiles  held  court  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1854,  all  the  bills  were  thrown  out,  with  one  excep- 

«*Tiimdge,  Hi$t.8.  L.CfUu,  188-0,  says  it  wit  feArad  they  wotadtetUeterri. 
toiy  which  'would  come  within  the  political  boundaries  of  naif  a  docen  states, 
in  which  they  would  cast  their  potent  united  vote,'  and  that  immigration  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  o£bpring  would,  within  the  century,  give  them  a  million 
of  people.  In  a  leading  article,  the  New  York  Herald  stated  that  the  Mor- 
mons held  the  whip-handle  oyer  the  U.  S.,  Fillmore  and  Pierce  having  given 
it  into  the  hands  of  Brigham.  Much  similar  nonsense  may  be  found  by  turn- 
ing over  the  newspaper  tiles  of  this  period. 

^  By  act  approved  Dec  27,  18d6,  the  judicial  districts  weie  altered,  Mil- 
lard, Piute,  Sevier,  San  Pete,  Juab,  Utah,  and  Wasatch  counties  forming  the 
first  district;  Kane,  Washington,  Iron,  and  Beaver  oonnties  the  second;  and 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Tooele,  Summit,  Green  River,  Davis,  Morgan,  Weber,  Box 
Elder,  Osche,  and  Richland,  afterward  Rich,  counties  the  third,  Utah  Ach 
Legid.  (ed.  1866),  194. 
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tion."  Thus  Sinckir's  judicial  career  resulted  in  fail- 
ure, and  to  this  day  he  is  only  remembered  in  Utah 
as  the  judge  who  appointed  a  Sunday  for  the  first  exe- 
cution of  a  white  man  that  had  occurred  as  yet  in 
the  territory.** 

To  Judge  Cradlebaugh  belonged  a  wider  sphere  of 
operations;  but,  as  will  presently  appear,  his  proceed- 
ings and  those  of  his  colleague  wellnigh  brought  about 
a  renewal  of  the  Utah  war,  hostilities  being  prevented 
only  by  the  timely  interference  of  the  government. 
The  matters  which  he  proposed  to  investigate  included 
several  outrages,  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Mormons, 
among  them  being  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre.^ 

Before  presenting  this  episode,  it  may  be  well  to 
make  some  mention  of  a  religious  movement  known 
in  Utah  as  the  reformation,  though  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  revival,  and  attended  with  all  the  excitement 
and  bitterness  of  denunciation  common  to  such  move- 
ments elsewhere  in  the  world.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Joseph  Young,  and 
a  few  others  held  a  conference  at  Kaysville,  at  which 
the  saints  were  exhorted  to  repent,  and  to  bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance,  to  pay  their  tithing  faith- 

^  That  of  Jameg  Fergnaoii.    See  obap.  zriL,  note  18,  this  toL 
^  That  of  Thomas  H.  Fergoaoa  tor  murder.    The  exeoatioii  was,  of  ooiUBe, 
postponed*  and  took  place  on  Friday,  Oct  28,  1859.    An  account  of  it  wiU 
be  found  in  the  Deseret  New,  Nov.  2, 1869,  and  the  Sac,  Union,  Nov.  17, 
1809. 

^Stenbouse,  Bocky  Mountain  ScUnU,  402-3,  states  that  the  judges  were 
supported  by  the  VaUejf  7Vm  newspaper,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
Nov.  5,  1858.  This  was  the  first  gentile  newspaper  published  in  Utah;  it 
ran  for  only  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  phrase '  valley  tan '  was  first  applied 
to  leather  tanned  in  the  valley,  and  afterward  to  other  articles  of  home  pro- 
duction. Taylor,  Beminiscenees,  MS.,  14-15,  says  tiuit  the  term  was  applied 
to  crockery,  medicines,  whiskey,  furniture,  and  even  to  gold  coin  made  m  S. 
L.  City.  In  fact,  it  became  synonymous,  as  I  have  said,  with  home-made  or 
Utah-manufactured.  As  to  the  manufacture  of  whiskey,  President  Taylor 
states  that  alcohol  was  first  made  by  the  saints  for  bathing,  pickling,  and 
medicinal  purposes,  and  was  little  used  for  drinking.  Stills  were  afterward 
obtained  from  emigrants,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcohol  were  later 
controlled  by  the  city  councils.  The  first  bar-room  in  S.  L.  City,  and  the 
onlv  one  for  years,  was  in  the  Salt  Lake  House,  owned  by  President  Young 
ana  Feramorz  Little.  It  was  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  travellerB, 
whose  requirements  would  be  supplied  by  some  one,  and  it  was  thought  by 
the  brethren  that  they  had  better  control  the  trade  than  have  outsiders  do  so. 
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fully,  to  dedicate  themselves  and  their  substance  to 
the  Lord,  to  set  their  families  in  order,  to  purify  their 
houses,  their  persons,  and  their  lands.** 

At  the  bowery  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  morning 
of  the  2l8t,  the  day  being  a  sabbath,  Brigfaam  de- 
clared that  he  would  no  longer  dwell  among  a  people 
filled  with  contention,  covetousness,  pride,  and  iniquity. 
Unless  they  put  away  their  sins  a  separation  must 
take  place,  and  the  righteous  be  forever  parted  from 
the  ungodly.  At  the  banning  of  his  oiscourse  he 
requested  that  all  who  desired  to  obey  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  live  to  his  glory,  denying  themselves  of 
worldly  lusts,  would  signify  their  intention  by  rising 
to  their  feet.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  entire  con- 
gregation responded.  He  then  asked  if  there  was  a 
man  among  them  who  knew  how  to  handle  this  world's 

§oods  without  setting  his  heart  upon. them,  using  and 
istributing  them  only  to  the  glory  of  Grod,  that  that 
man  would  stand  up.  There  was  no  response.  *'  I  tell 
you,*'  he  said,  "that  this  people  will  not  be  suffered 
to  walk  as  they  have  walked,  to  do  aA  they  have  done, 
to  live  as  they  have  lived."  He  was  followed  by 
Jedediah  M.  Grrant  who  declared  that  there  were 
some  among  them  who,  having  received  the  priesthood, 
dishonored  their  cause  by  committing  adultery,  and 
every  other  abomination  under  heaven. 

For  many  weeks  the  reformation  was  preached  at 
the  bowery  and  the  tabernacle,  the  sainte  being  or- 
dered to  renew  their  covenants,  and  many  of  them 
were  rebaptized  by  the  elders  under  the  direction  of 
Grant,  who,  on  one  occasion,  remained  so  long  in  the 
water  that  he  contracted  the  disease  of  which  he  died 
toward  the  close  of  the  year.**  Meetings  held  by  the 
home  missionaries  throughout  the  territory  were 
crowded,  and  full  and  frank  confession  was  made,  fol- 
lowed in  most  instances  by  amendment.     Some  bene- 

^  For  prooeedingB  of  oonf erenoe,  see  Dtsertt  Newa^  Sept  24, 1856.  '  Saintly 
live  your  religion,  wms  the  text  of  a  sermon  deliverea  by  Brlgham  at  tlis 
tabernacle. 

'*For  a  description  of  his  obseqaies,  see  Duertt  New.  Dec  10^  I860. 
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fit  was  wrouffht  by  the  movement^  especiallj  with  re- 
gard to  cleanuness;  but  as  in  other  religious  agitations, 
the  effect  was  mainly  emotional,  the  people  being 
worked  up  to  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  most  of  them 
believinfi^  that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  at  hand. 
The  revival  lasted  well  into  the  following  year,  and 
coupled  with  the  excitement  of  the  approaching  war, 
may  serve  to  explain  the  abnormal  condition  of  the 
community  at  this  critical  period.^ 

« In  ^aOouM**  J?oely  Jfowitalii  8mkU$^  292-308,  and  SiaUUmm'*  TeU  It 
AU^  810-23|  mn  wmmUtmaX  aooonnti  of  tbe  refonnibtioo,  the  foniMr  by  mi 
ev6-witiM«L  who  appeftn  to  ha^o  witnaaied  thinga  which  no  cno  elae 
obaenredi  Ha  atataa  that  taaohaia  were  appointed  for  aadi  ward,  whoae  dntj 
waa  to  prj  into  erery  aecret,  and  learn  the  priTate  history  of  every  famfly, 
men,  women,  and  cmldren  being  asked  the  most  indelioate  questions  aboot 
private  actions  and  secret  thoc^ts.  He  declares  that  a  catechism  of  an 
obscene  natore  waa  printed  by  authority  of  Brigham  and  pat  into  the  hands 
of  every  elder,  bishop,  missionary,  and  teacher,  those  who  refused  to  answer 
the  questions  being  in  danger  of  tiie  ban  of  the  church,  and  those  who  an- 
swered them  being  reported  to  the  authorities  and  roundly  abused  at  the 
public  meetings.  At  a  gathering  held  at  the  social  haU,  attended  only  by 
men,  Brigham  bid  all  wm>  had  Men  guilty  of  adultery  to  stand  up.  More 
than  three  fourths  of  the  audience  roae  to  their  feet.  This  Mr  Btenhouse 
explains  on  the  supposition  that  the  crime  was  admitted  as  having  oocnned 
at  any  time  during  the  whole  oourse  of  their  lives  as  Mcnncos.  He  also 
statea  that  during  his  twenty-five  years'  oonnectkm  with  Monnonism  he 
knew  only  of  two  or  three  cases  ol  adultery.  The  account  of  the  reforma- 
tion as  given  in  the  text  is  taken  principally  from  the  files  of  tbe  Dmni 
Kmo$. 
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Av  AK¥ATfiiAg  Bmigbaht  Pabtt  Abbitib  at  Sai/t  Laki  drr— AsBAniHA- 
Tiov  Of  Pabuet  p.  Pbatt—Ill  Fmjiro  aoaikbt  thb  Bmiobants— 

ALLIGKD  OuTBAOES— ThBIR  AbBIVAL  at  MoxniTAIN  MXADOWS— THtT 
ABB  AtTAGKXD  BT  INDIANS— A  FlAO  OFTrUGB— PlAN  OF  THB  MaSSAGBB 
— ^UBBBNDKB    OF   THB   EmIOBANTB— THB  BuTOHBBT— BOBIAL   OF   THB 

Slain— Thb  SuBviyoBS-nFuDOB  Cbadlbbauoh's  iNYBfrnoATioN— Thb 
AiKBN  MAflSAGBB— John  D.  Lbb  on  Tbiai<— Thb  Jubt  Disaobbb— Thb 
Sboond  Trial— Lbb  Conyiotbd  and  Sbntbnobd— His  Ck>NFB8BiON  and 
EzBcunoN. 

Thb  threat  uttered  hy  Brigham  during  his  inter- 
view with  Captain  Van  Vliet,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1857,  was  speedily  fulfilled — so  speedily  that,  at  first 
sight,  its  execution  would  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
determined. "  If/'  he  declared,  "the  government  dare 
to  force  the  issue,  I  shall  not  hold  the  Indians  by  the 
wrist  any  longer."  "If  the  issue  comes,  you  may  tell 
the  government  to  stop  all  emiCTation  across  the  con- 
tinent, for  the  Indians  will  kill  all  who  attempt  if 
Two  days  later  occurred  the  Mountain  Meadows 
massacre,^  at  a  point  about  three  hundred  miles  south 
of  Salt  Lake  City. 

1  In  Fomey't  Bent^  in  Sen.  Doc,  86th  Oma,  lit  S6«.»  iL  na  42»  >  79,  and 
the  Uand-Booh  ofR^ertmee^  p.  75,  Sept.  Qthli  given  as  the  date  of  the  mat- 
■acre.  Fornev,  as  saperintendent  of  Indian  affim,  made  a  dose  investigation 
into  the  details  of  tms  tragedy,  the  result  of  whioh  is  given  in  his  report  nt 
snpra,  pp.  87-9,  and  elsewhere  in  this  doonment,  whioh  oconpies  130  pages,  and 
contains  all  the  official  information  then  to  he  had  on  the  snhject.    His  re- 

E»rts  are  dated  Salt  Lake  aty,  1850.  He  states  that  the  attack  began  on 
onday.  Sept.  5th,  and  hwted  till  Friday,  Sept.  0th,  when  the  maisaore  oo- 
eorred;  bntFriday  of  thatweek  fell  onSept.  11th.  Burton.  Ckp</theSakU$, 
411-12,  note,  also  quotes  an  official  report,  in  which  Sept.  4th  or  5tb  is  given  as 
the  date  of  the  first  attack.    See  also  Lee's  oonfesJop  in  MarmotUim  U%- 

(Mi) 
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The  threat  and  the  deed  came  so  near  together  as 
to  lead  many  to  believe  that  one  was  the  result  of  the 
other.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  they 
were  too  nearly  simultaneous  for  this  to  be  the  case; 
that  in  the  absence  of  tel^raph  and  railroad,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  execute  sudi  a  deed  three  hundred  miles 
away  in  two  days.  Indeed,  it  may  as  well  be  under* 
stood  at  the  outset  that  this  horrible  crime,  so  often  and 
so  persistently  charged  upon  the  Mormon  church  and 
its  leaders,  was  the  crime  of  an  individual,  the  crime  of 
a  fanatic  of  the  worst  stamp,  one  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Mormon  church,  but  of  whose  intentions  the 
church  knew  nothing,  and  whose  bloody  acts  the 
members  of  the  church,  high  and  low,  r^;ard  with 
as  much  abhorrence  as  any  out  of  the  church.  In- 
deed, the  blow  fell  upon  the  brotherhood  with  three- 
fold force  and  damage.  There  was  the  cruelty  of  it, 
which  wrung  their  hearts;  there  was  the  odium  at- 
tending its  performance  in  their  midst;  and  there  was 
the  strength  it  lent  their  enemies  further  to  malign 
and  molest  them.  The  Mormons  denounce  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows  massacre,  and  every  act  connected 
therewith,  as  earnestly  and  as  honestly  as  any  in  the 
outside  world.  This  is  abundantly  proved,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  a  historical  fact. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  incidents  as  they  oc- 
curred. In  the  spring  of  1857  a  party  of  one  hundred 
and  thirtv-six  Arkansas  emigrants,*  among  whom  were 
a  few  Missourians,'  set  forth  for  southern  California. 

vailed,  218,  237>  239,  where  Lee  statee  that  the  iDMnore  oocumd  en  Friday, 
and  that  the  attack  began  on  TDeeday.  At  Lee's  trial  James  Haslem  testi- 
fied, as  we  shall  eee  later,  that  be  waa  sent  from  Cedar  Cit^  by  Isaac  C.  Haight, 
wiitk  a  letter  to  Brifham,  on  Monday,  Sept.  7th,  aod  that  he  reached  S.  L. 
City  at  11  A.  M.  on  Thursday.  DesarH  New,  Sept  20, 1876.  The  next  day 
was  ^e  11th.    Other  aoooonts  di£Eer  slightly  as  to  date. 

'U.  S.  Attorney  Wilson,  in  his  report  in  Sen.  Doc,  86th  Cong.  1st  Sees., 
ti.  no.  42,p.  102,  states  that  119  were  killed,  and  it  is  certain  that  17  children 
were  reeoned.  Forney  and  Bnrton  say  that  115  to  120  were  massacred; 
Waite,  Ths  Mormon  ProphH,  66,  that  the  party  ooosisted  of  150  men  and 
women,  besides  a  number  of  children.  Stenhooae,  Tell  It  Att,  324,  mentions 
120  to  130.    Other  reports  vary  from  120  to  15a 

*  Stenhonse,  Boekj^  MomUam  SauUe,  424-8,  says  that  the  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  emigrants  formed  two  separate  parties,  the  latter  naming  themselves 
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It  included  about  thirty  families,  most  of  them  related 
by  marriage  or  kindred,  and  its  members  were  of  every 
age,  from  the  grandsire  to  the  babe  in  arms.  They 
belonged  to  the  class  of  settlers  of  whom  California 
was  in  need.  Most  of  them  were  farmers  by  occupa- 
tion; they  were  orderly,  sober,  thrifty,  and  among 
them  was  no  lack  of  skill  and  capital.*  They  travelled 
leisurely  and  in  comfort,  stopping  at  intervals  to  re- 
cruit their  cattle,  and  about  the  end  of  July  arrived 
at  Salt  Lake  City,*  where  they  hoped  to  replenish 
their  stock  of  provisions. 

For  several  years  after  the  gold  discovery  the  ar- 
rival of  an  emigrant  party  was  usually  followed,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  friendly  traffic  between  saint  and 
gentile,  the  former  thus  disposing,  to  good  advantage, 
of  his  farm  and  garden  produce.  But  now  all  was 
changed.  The  army  of  Utah  was  advancing  on  Zion, 
and  the  Arkansas  families  reached  the  vaUev  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Mormons  first  heard  of  its  ap- 
proach, perhaps  while  the  latter  were  celebrating  their 
tenth  anniversary  at  Big  Cottonwood  Cafion.  More- 
over, wayfarers  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  were 
regarded  with  special  disfavor;  the  former  for  reasons 
that  have  already  appeared,  the  latter  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  a  well-beloved  apostle  of  the  Mormon 
church. 

Missouri  <wild-catf,'  and  that  the  Arkansas  party  was  advised  by  a  friend  of 
his  to  keep  clear  of  the  Missourians  while  passing  through  the  Utah  settle- 
ments ana  the  portion  of  that  territory  occupied  by  Indians.  I  find  no  con- 
firmation of  this  in  other  authorities,  though,  according  to  Mrs  Stenhouse, 
Tell  It  All,  325,  her  husband's  friend,  whose  name  was  Eli  B.  Kelsey,  'said 
that  the  train  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  a  rough-and-ready  set  of 
men — regular  frontier  pioneers;  the  other  a  picked  community. '  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  there  were  a  few  Missourians  in  the  Arkimsas  party,  as 
stated  in  Hutckings"  Cod.  Mag,,  iv.  345. 

*They  had  about  600  head  of  cattle,  30  wagons,  and  30  horses  and  mules. 
Forney's  Rept,  ut  supra,  p.  75.  Stenhouse  mentions  that  they  had  also  sev- 
eral traYelling-carriagcs.  Hocky  Mountain  SaifU^j  424.  At  least  $30,000  worth 
of  plunder  was  oolleoted  after  the  massacre,  besides  what  was  appropriated  by 
the  Indians.  Cradlebaugh  estimated  the  value  of  their  property  at  $60,000 
to  170,000. 

^  I  find  no  mention  of  their  arrival  in  the  files  of  the  DtJieret  News,  although 
the  names  of  passing  emigrants  were  registered  in  that  paper  at  a  nominal 
charge;  and  when  the  party  was  a  large  one,  its  passage  was  usually  noticed 
among  the  local  items  of  news. 
Hm.  XTtam.   85 
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In  May  of  1857  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  arraigned 
before  the  supreme  court  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  on 
a  charge  of  abducting  the  children  of  one  Hector  Mc- 
Lean,  a  native  of  New  Orleans^  but  then  living  in 
California.  He  was  acquitted;  but  it  is  all^;ed  by 
anti-Monnoa  writers^  and  tacitly  admitted  by  the 
saints,  that  he  was  sealed  to  Hector  McLean'a  wife, 
who  had  been  baptized  into  the  fieiith  years  before, 
while  living  m  San  Francisco,  and  in  1855  was  living 
in  Salt  Lake  City/  McLean  swore  vengeance  against 
the  apostle,  who  was  advised  to  make  ms  escape,  and 
set  forth  on  hocseback,  unajrmed^  through  a  sparsely 
settled  counta*y,  where,  under  the  circumstances,  escape 
was  almost  impossible.  His  path  was  barred  by  two 
of  McLean's  friends  until  McLeaa  himself  with  three 
others  overtook  the  fugitive,  when  he  fired  six  shots 
at  him,  the  balls  lodging  in  his  saddle  or  passing 
through  his  clothes.     McLean  then  stabbed  him  twice 

*11ie  aooonnt  giYeo  in  the  MiUemial  8tar^  xix.  417-18,  i»  that  MeLeu, 
aftor  treatinff  his  wife  in  n  brutal  manner  for  several  yeara,  tamed  her  into 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  and  secretly  conveyed  the  children  on  board  a 
steamer  for  New  Orleans,  where  the  woman  followed  him;  but^  finding  thai 
her  parents  were  in  the  plot,  set  forth  for  Salt  Lake  City.  Betnming  to  New 
Orleans  in  1856,  she  rescued  her  children  and  fled  to  Texas;  but  was  followed 
hy  her  husband,  who  had  previously  returned  to  California,  and  nowimiaed 
poaiesaion  of  the  children.  Parley,  who  had  already  befriended  Mrs  MoLean, 
had  written  to  inform  her  that  her  husband  was  in  pursuit.  Hence  the 
prosecution.  McLean  and  his  wife  finally  separated  in  San  F^nmciacoin  186& 
See  also  Autobiog.  qf  Parley  P,  PrcUi,  app.  Stenhouse  relates  that  Mrs 
McLean  was  married  or  sealed  to  Pratt  in  tftah,  that  she  met  Pratt  in  Arkan- 
aaa  on  her  way  to  Utah,  and  that  the  apostle  was  acquitted  on  account  of  her 
aaauming  the  reQ>onsibility  for  the  abouction.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
apostle  did  not  abduct  the  children.  RocJ^  MoutUam  SainUf  429*  Barton 
says  that  Pratt  converted  Mrs  McLean  and  took  her  to  wife,  but  on  what 
authority  he  doea  not  state.  City  qf  the  Saints,  412.  The  fact,  however,  that 
Mrs  McLean  arrived  on  the  soene  of  the  aposlie's  assassination  just  befare  his 
death,  as  mentioned  in  the  Millennial  Star,  xix.  478,  weara  a  suapioioiiB  look. 
Lathed.  F.  Bulletin  oi  MBrch  2^  1877,  it  is  atated  that  the  aportle  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mrs  McLean  while  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  San  Fraik- 
oii^;  that  her  huaband,  who  was  a  custom-house  official  and  a  respeetahle 
dtiscm,  ordered  him  to  disoontinue  his  visits,  and  kicked  him  out  of  the  house 
for  continuing  them  surreptitiously;  and  that  the  woman  was  so  infatnatfd. 
with  the  Mormon  elder  that  she  devoutly  washed  Ms  feet  whenever  he  visited 
her.    On  arriving  at  Fort  Smith  (near  Van  Buren),  McLean  found  letten 

from  Parley  Pratt  addressed  to  his  wife,  one  of  them  aigned  '  Your  own, 

.'    The  McLean  residence  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  comer  of  Jones  and 

Filbert  streets,  waa  in  1877  a  dilapidated  frame  boilding,  a  story  and  a  half 
in  height  As  to  the  wostle's  assassination,  the  BvUeUn  merely  atafeea  that  he 
waa  overtaken  by  McLean  and  shot  within  eight  milea  of  Van  Bven*  and 
that  he  died  of  his  wounda  an  hour  afterward. 
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with  a  bowie-knife  nnder  the  left  arm,  whereupon 
Parley  dropped  from  his  horse,  and  the  assassin,  after 
thrusting  his  knife  deeper  into  the  wounds,  seized  a 
derringer  belonging  to  one  of  his  aocompliceSi  and  shot 
him  through  the  breast.  The  party  then  rode  off,  and 
McLean  escaped  unpunished.^ 

Thus,  when  the  Arkansas  families  arrived  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  they  found  the  Mormons  in  no  friendly 
mood,  and  at  once  concluded  to  break  camp  and  move 
on.  They  had  been  advised  by  Elder  Chanes  C.  Rich 
to  take  the  northern  route  along  the  Bear  River,  but 
decided  to  travel  by  way  of  southern  Utah.  Pass- 
ing through  Provo,  Springville,  Payson,  Fillmore, 
and  intervening  settlements,  they  attempted  every- 
where to  purchase  food,  but  without  success.  Toward 
the  end  of  August  they  arrived  at  Com  Creek,®  some 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Fillmore,  where  they  encamped 
for  several  days.  In  this  neighborhood,  on  a  farm 
set  apart  for  their  use  by  the  Mormons,  lived  the  Pah 
Vants,  whom,  as  the  saints  allege,  the  emigrants  at- 
tempted to  poison  by  throwing  arsenic  into  one  of  the 
springs  and  impregnating  their  own  dead  cattle  with 
strychnine.  It  has  been  claimed  that  this  chaige 
was  disproved;  and  what  motive  the  Arkansets  party 
could  have  had  for  thus  surrounding  themselves  with 
treacherous  and  blood-thirsty  foes  has  never  been 
explained.  In  the  valleys  throughout  the  southern 
portion  of  the  territory  grows  a  poisonous  weed,  anti 
it  is  possible  that  the  cattle  died  from  eating  of  this 

^Thk  aoooQnt  of  Parley't  murder  it  baMd  on  tbt  testimony  of  Geo.  EQlf 
gineon  and  Qeo.  Grouch,  whoee  letter,  dated  Flint,  ArkaasM.  May  17, 18^ 
was  first  published  in  a  New  York  paper.  Copies  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
MiiiemM  Star,  xix.  478,  and  BuHon*B  CUy  q/*  Oe  /Sbmit,  412-13,  noH. 
They  state  that  the  tragedy  occurred  cloee  to  the  residence  of  a  faroHr 
named  Win,  and  was  witnessed  by  two  men  who  were  in  the  house  at  the 
time,  and  from  whoee  evidence  at  the  coroner's  jury  the  aboTe  version-  is 
taken.  Pratt  lived  long  «D<>ugh  to  give  instructions  as  to  his  burial  and  the 
disposition  of  his  propeity.  The  aecount  given  by  Stenhouse,  in  Rocky  Mcmm- 
taki  Setiwta,  429-80,  aoes  not  dififor  materially,  except  that  he  makes  no  ipsn- 
tion  of  any  accomplices. 

*In  his  deposinoa  at  the  trial  of  John  D.  Lee  and  others,  Qeorge  A.  Smith, 
the  pcophet's  comdn,  states  that  he  found  thorn  at  Com  Cnek  on  Aug.  26th« 
iaumSalStar.  xxxaiL  675|  Lee's  MormawUm  Unvailed  307. 
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weed.^  It  has  been  iatiinated  that  those  who  accused 
the  emigrants  of  poisoaing  the  Pah  Vants  were  not 
honest  in  their  belief,  and  that  the  story  of  the 
poisoning  was  invented,  or  at  least  grossly  exagger- 
ated, for  the  purpose  of  making  them  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  massacre.*^  The  fact  has  never  beJen  so 
established,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs,  who  states  that  none  of 
this  tribe  were  present  at  the  massacre. 

Continuing  their  journey,  the  emigrants  proceeded 
to  Beaver  City,  and  thence  to  Parowan.  Grain  was 
scarce  this  year,  and  the  emigrants  were  unable  to 
purchase  all  they  desired  for  their  stock,  though  for 
their  own  immediate  necessities  they  obtained  what 
they  required  at  this  place.  Arriving  at  Cedar  City, 
they  succeeded  in  purchasing  about  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat,  which  was  ground  at  a  mill  belonging  to  John 
D.  Lee,  formerly  commander  of  the  fort  at  Cedar, 
but  then  Indian  agent,  and  in  charge  of  an  Indian 
farm  near  Harmony. 

It  is  alleged  b^  the  Mormons,  and  on  good  au- 
thority, that  durmg  their  journey  from  Salt  Lake 

*Sen,  Doct  36  Cong.  Itt  Sees.,  ii  no.  42,  p.  76.  Fdrney  mmtioiii  tluit 
an  ox  belongpg  to  »  Dr  Bay  of  Fillmore  died  from  this  oaose  while  the  emi- 
mnts  were  in  that  neighborhood,  that  his  wife  was  taken  ill  while  rendering 
the  tallow,  and  that  a  boy  who  was  assisting  her  died  a  few  days  after- 
ward.   One  or  two  Indians  who  ate  some  of  the  meat  were  also  poisoned. 

^®  *  John  D.  Lee,  living  150  miles  sooth  of  Fillmore,  informed  me  that 
about  twenty  Indians  and  some  cattle  died  from  drinking  of  the  poisoned 
water,  and  Indians  from  eating  the  poisoned  meat.'  F(niqf*a  Rtpi^  in  IcL, 
p.  75.  This  report  was  dated  S.  L.  City,  Ang.  1859.  In  a  letter  to  Brigham, 
dated  Harmonv,  Nov.  20,  1857,  Lee  writes:  '  The  oomjpany  there  [at  Com 
Greek]  poisoned  the  meat  of  an  oz,  which  they  gave  the  Pah  Vant  Indians  to 
eat,  oaasing  foor  of  them  to  die  immediately,  besides  poisoning  a  number 
more.  The  company  also  poisoned  the  water  where  they  encamped,  killing 
the  cattle  of  the  settlers.  This  letter  was  used  in  evidence  at  Lee's  trial  in 
1876. '  Mormanism  UnvoAled,  254-5.  At  this  trial  was  also  placed  in  evidence 
a  letter  from  Brigham  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  afiairs,  dated  Jan.  6, 
1858,  in  which  Lee's  statement  is  repeated  almost  verbatim.  /<i,  313-15.  In 
his  confession,  made  a  few  months  i2fter  his  trial,  Lee  declares  that  President 
Isaac  C.  Haight  told  him  of  the  poisoning  and  other  atrocities  committed  by 
the  emigrants,  and  gave  him  instructions  as  to  the  part  he  should  take  in  the 
massacre.  After  that  event  Lee  states  (still  in  his  confession),  *1  thought 
over  the  matter,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  write  the  letter  to  Bdgham  Young 
and  lay  it  aU  to  the  Indians.'^  7(2. ,  254. 
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City  to  Cedar  the  emigrants  were  guilty  of  further 
gross  outrage.  If  we  can  believe  a  statement  made 
in  the  confession  of  Lee,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
Isaac  C.  Haight,  president  of  the  stake  at  Cedar,  ac- 
cused them  of  abusing  women,  of  poisoning  wells  and 
streams  at  many  points  on  their  route,  of  destroying 
fences  and  growing  crops,  of  violating  the  city  ordi- 
nances at  Cedar,  and  resisting  the  oflScers  who  at- 
tempted to  arrest  them.  These  and  other  charges, 
even  more  improbable,"  have  been  urged  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  massacre;  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  Lee's  confession,  and  most  of  them  appear  to 
be  unfounded."  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
rather  than  see  their  women  and  children  starve,  they 
perhaps  took  by  force  such  necessary  provisions  as 
they  were  not  allowed  to  purchase. 

Near  Cedar  City  the  Spanish  trail  to  Santa  F6 
branched  off  from  what  was  then  known  as  Fremont's 
route.  About  thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Cedar, 
and  within  fifteen  of  the  line  of  the  route,  are  the 
Mountain  Meadows,  which  form  the  divide  between 
the  waters  of  the  great  basin  and  those  that  flow  into 
the  Colorado.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  meadows, 
which  are  four  to  five  miles  in  length  and  one  in 
width,  but  here  run  to  a  narrow  point,  is  a  large 
stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  about  ten  feet  in  height. 
Close  to  this  stream  the  emigrants  were  encamped 
on  the  5th  of  September,  almost  midway  between  two 

'^  *  Thejr  proclaimed  that  they  had  the  very  pistol  with  which  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smitn  was  murdered,  and  had  tbreatcDed  to  kill  Brigham  and  all  of 
the  apostles.  That  when  in  Cedar  City  they  said  they  would  have  friends 
in  Utah,  who  would  hang  Brigham  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead,  before 
snow  fell  again  in  the  territory.  They  also  said  that  Johnston  was  cominff 
with  his  army  from  the  east,  and  they  were  going  to  return  from  California  with 
soldiers,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  would  then  desolate  the  land,  and  kill  everr 
damned  Mormon  man,  woman,  and  child  that  they  could  find  in  Utah.'  Ltd 
Momumimn  UnvaUed^  218-19. 

u  'Conflicting  statements  were  made  to  me  of  the  behavior  of  this  com- 
pany,' says  the  superintendent  of  Indian  afi&irs.  '  I  have  accordingly  made 
It  a  matter  of  material  importance  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  to  ascertain  relia- 
ble  information  on  this  subject. .  .The  result  of  my  inquiries  enables  mo  to 
say  that  the  company  conducted  themselves  with  propriety.'  Foniey*s  Hept, 
at  supra,  p.  88. 
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ranges  of  hills,  some  fiffty  feet  high  and  four  handred 
yards  apart.  On  either  side  of  their  camp  were  ravines 
connected  with  the  bed  of  Hie  stream. 

It  was  Saturday  evening 
when  the  Arkansas  families 
encamped  at  Moanrtain  Mead- 
ows. On  the  sabbath  they 
rested,  and  at  the  usual  hour 
one  of  them  conducted  divine 
service  in  a  large  tent,  as  had 
been  their  custom  throughout 
the  journey.  At  daybreak  on 
the  7th,  while  the  «nen  were 
lighting  their  camp-fires,  they 
were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  or 
white  men  disguised  as  Ind- 
ians, and  more  than  twenty 
were  killed  or  woutoded,**  their 
cattle  having  been  driven  off 
meanwhile  by  the  assailants, 
who  had  creot  on  titiem  under 
cover  of  darkness.  The  sur- 
vivors now  ran  tor  their  wagons,  and  pushing  them 
together  so  as  to  form  a  corral,  dug  out  the  earth 
deep  enough  to  sink  them  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
wheels;  then  in  the  centee  of  the  indosure  mey  made 
a  rifle-pit  large  enough  to  oontain  the  ontire  company, 
strengthening  their  defences  by  night  as  best  they 
could.  Thereupon  the  attacking  party,  which  num- 
bered from  three  to  four  hundred^  withdrew  to  the 
hills,  on  the  crests  of  which  they  built  parapets, 
whence  they  shot  down  all  who  showed  thenaselves 
outside  the  intrenchment. 

The  emigrants  were  now  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
though  they  fought  bravely,  had  little  hope  of  escape. 
All  the  ouUets  of  the  valley  were  guarded;  their  am- 
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"  Seven  were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  Le^a  Cor{feuhfu  in  Mormomtm 
Unvaried,  22fr-7;  aee  alao  Ibmey*s  Rept,  in  Sen.  Doe,,  S6th  Cong.  Ist  Sen., 
IL  no.  42,  p.  88. 
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mtiniiion  was  eltnoet  exhausted;  of  their  tiumber, 
which  included  a  lai^e  proportion  of  women  and  chil- 
dren^ ma^y  were  wounded,  aaad  tiieir  dufferings  fVom 
thirst  had  become  intolerable.  £>oWh  in  the  ravine^ 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  corral,  was  the  stream 
of  water;  but  only  after  sundown  could  a  scanty  suf)- 
ply  be  obtained,  and  then  at  gteat  risk^  for  this  point 
was  covered  by  the  muskets  of  the  Indians,"  who 
lurked  all  night  among  the  ravines  waitii^  for  their 
victims. 

Four  days  the  sieige  lasted;  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  a  wagon  was  seen  approaching  &om  the  n(H*t^em 
end  of  the  meadow^  and  with  it  a  eotnpany  of  the 
Nauvoo  legion.  When  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  intrenchment,  the  company  halted^  and  one  of 
them^  William  Bateman  by  name»  was  sent  forward 
with  a  flag  of  truce.  In  answer  to  this  eigtial  a  little 
girl,  dressed  in  white,  feippeared  in  an  open  space  be- 
tween the  wQ^ons.  Half- way  between  the  Mormons 
and  the  corra^  Bateman  was  met  by  one  of  the  emi- 
grants named  Hamilton,  to  whom  he  promised  pro- 
tection for  his  party  on  condition  that  theif  arms  were 
surrendered^  assuring  him  that  they  would  be  con- 
ducted safely  to  Cedar  City.  After  a  brief  parley, 
each  one  returned  to  his  comrade^. 

By  whose  order  the  massacre  was  committed,  or 
for  what  reasons  other  than  those  already  mentioned, 
has  never  yet  been  deisurly  ascertained;  but  as  to  the 
incidents  and  the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  we  have 
evidence  that  is  in  the  main  reliable.  During  the 
week  of  the  massacre,  Lee,  with  several  other  Mor- 
mons^ was  encamped  at  a  spring  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  emigrants*  camp;  and,  as  was  alleged,  though  not 
distinctly  proven  at  his  trial,  induced  the  Indians  by 
promise  of  booty  to  make  the  attack;  but,  finding  the 
resistance  stronger  than  he  anticipated,  had  sent  for 

^*  *Tbiinday  mmTiing  I  ww  two  men  stort  from  tlie  eoml  with  Imoketi, 
imd  nm  to  the  ■pring  and  fill  their  bodcete  with  water,  and  go  baok  again. 
The  bnllets  flew  aroond  them  thick  and  fait,  hat  they  got  into  their  oonml  Im 
■afety.'  Lee's  Mormaniem  UnvaiUd,  230. 
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aid  to  the  settlements  of  southern  Utah.'*  Thus  far 
the  evidence  is  somewhat  contradictory.  There  is 
sufficient  proof,  however,  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
programme  previously  arranged  at  Cedar,  a  company 
of  militia,  among  whom  were  Isaac  C.  Haight  and 
Major  John  M.  Higbee,  and  which  was  afterward 
joined  by  Colonel  William  H.  Dame,  bishop  of  Paro- 
wan,**  arrived  at  Lee's  camp  on  the  evening  before 
the  massacre. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Lee  should  conclude 
terms  with  the  emigrants,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had 
delivered  themselves  into  the  power  of  the  Mormons, 
should  start  for  Hamblin's  rancho,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  meadows,  with  the  wagons  and  arms,  the  youn 
children,  and  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  men  an 
women,  the  latter  in  front,  were  to  follow  the  wagons, 
all  in  single  file,  and  on  each  side  of  them  the  mihtia 
were  to  be  drawn  up,  two  deep,  and  with  twenty 
paces  between  their  lines.  Within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  camp  the  men  were  to  be  brought  to  a  halt, 
until  the  women  approached  a  copse  of  scrub-oak, 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  near  to  which  Indians  lay  in 
ambush.  The  men  were  now  to  resume  their  march, 
the  militia  forming  in  single  file,  each  one  walking  by 
the  side  of  an  emigrant,  and  carrying  his  musket 
on  the  left  arm.  As  soon  as  the  women  were  close  to 
the  ambuscade,  Higbee,*^  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
detachment,  was  to  give  the  signal  by  saying  to  his 
command,  "Do  your  duty;"  whereupon  the  militia 
were  to  shoot  down  the  men,  the  Indians  were  to 

"See  the  district  attorney's  opening  address  to  the  jnry,  in  the  De$erei 
News,  Sept.  2, 1877.  Lee  states  that  his  object  in  sendingfor  aid  was  to  pro* 
tect  the  emigrants.  Confestiofiy  in  Mormonism  UnvaiUd,  229. 

>*  A  full  nst  of  the  company  is  given  in  Id.,  379-80,  and  a  list  of  all  the 
Mormons  who  took  part  in  the  massacre  in  the  S,  L,  City  Tribune,  Jane  2, 
1877.  See  also  the  speech  delivered  by  Judge  Cradlebaush  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  Feb.  7,  1863.  Cong.  Olobe,  1862-3,  app.  119.  The  speech 
was  afterward  published  in  pamphlet  form,  one  copy  of  it  being  entitled  Mor- 
monism, and  another  Utah  and  the  Mormons.  The  former  was  reprinted 
from  the  S.  L.  DaUy  Tribune,  Apr.  8,  1877.  The  parts  of  it  relating  to  th« 
massacre  will  be  found  in  Wake's  Tfte  Mormon  Prophet,  65,  and  Stenhouse** 
Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  447-60. 

''  First  councillor  to  Hidght. 
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slaughter  the  women  and  children,  sparing  only  those 
of  tender  age,  and  Lee  with  some  of  the  wagoners 
was  to  butcher  the  sick  and  wounded.  Mounted 
troopers  were  to  be  in  readiness  to  pursue  and  slay 
those  who  attempted  to  escape^  so  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  infante,  no  living  soul  should  be  left  to  tell 
the  tale  of  the  massacre. 

Entering  the  corral,  Lee  found  the  emigrants  en- 
gaged in  burying  two  of  their  party  who  had  died 
of  wounds.  Men,  women,  and  children  thronged 
around  him,  some  displaying  gratitude  for  their 
rescue,  some  distrust  and  terror.  The  brother  played 
his  part  well.  Bidding  the  men  pile  their  arms  in 
the  wagons,  to  avoid  provoking  the  Indians,  he  placed 
in  them  the  women,  the  small  children,  and  a  little 
clothing.  While  thus  engaged,  one  Daniel  McFar- 
land  rode  up,  with  orders  from  Major  Higbee  to 
hasten  their  departure,  as  the  Indians  threatened  to 
renew  the  attack.  The  emigrants  were  then  hurried 
away  from  the  corral,  the  men,  as  they  passed  between 
the  files  of  militia,  cheering  their  supposed  deliverers. 
Half  an  hour  later,  as  the  women  drew  near  the  am- 
buscade, the  signal  was  given,  and  the  butchery  com- 
menced. Most  of  the  men  were  shot  down  at  the 
first  fire.  Three  only  escaped  from  the  valley;  of 
these  two  were  quickly  run  down  and  slaughtered, 
and  the  third  was  slain  at  Muddy  Creek,  some  fifty 
miles  distant." 

The  women  and  those  of  the  children  who  were  on 
foot  ran  forward  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Indians,  among 
whom  were  Mormons  in  disguise.  The  women  fell 
on  their  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands  sued  in  vain 

^*  Forney's  Rept,  nt  sapra»  89;  Burton**  City  of  the  Saints,  412,  note.  Lee 
also  says  that  three  escap^,  but  were  oyertaken  and  killed  before  reaching 
the  settlements  in  California.  Momtonism  Unvailed,  244.  Cradlebaugh  states 
that  two  escaped  and  were  oTertaken  in  the  desert  150  miles  distant.  Mor- 
monism,  12.  Beadle  mentions  three,  one  of  whom  starved  to  death  in  the 
desert,  another  was  murdered  bv  Indians,  90  miles  south  of  the  desert,  and  a 
third  was  killed  on  the  Colorado  Biver  by  persons  unknown.  L\fe  in  Utak^ 
184. 
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for  mercy;  dntdxing  the  garments  of  their  mord^^erB, 
as  they  grasped  them  by  the  hair,  diiMrem  pleaded 
for  life,  meeting  with  the  steady  gaae  of  ianoceot 
childhood  the  demomac  grin  of  the  ravages,  who 
brandished  over  them  uplifted  knives  and  tomahawks. 
Their  skulls  were  battered  in,  'Ot  their  throats  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  and,  while  still  alive,  the  aoalp  was 
torn  from  their  heads.  Some  of  the  little  ones  met 
with  a  more  fneroifol  death,  one,  aa  infant  in  arms, 
being  shot  through  the  head  by  the  same  bullet  that 
pierced  its  fivtber's  heart.  Of  the  women  Qooe  were 
spared,  and  of  the  children  only  tfaoM  who  were  not 
more  than  seven  years  of  age.^ 

To  two  of  Lee  s  wagoners,  McMupdy  and  Knight, 
was  assigned  the  duty,  as  it  was  termed,  of  slaugh- 
tering the  sick  and  wounded.  Carrying  out  their 
instructions,  they  stopped  the  teams  as  soon  as  firii^ 
was  heard,  and  with  loaded  rifles  approached  the 
wagons  where  lay  their  victisias^  McMurdy  being  in 
front.  "0  Lord,  my  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "receive 
their  spirits,  it  is  for  thy  kingdom  that  I  do  this." 
Then,  raising  his  rifle  to  his  shoukler,  he  shot  through 
ihe  brain  a  wounded  man  who  was  lyii^  ^ith  his 
head  on  a  sick  comrade's  breast.  The  Mormons 
were  aided  in  their  work^  by  ladiaos,  who,  moping 
the  helpless  men  by  the  hair,  raised  up  their  heads 
and  cut  their  throats.  The  last  victim  was  a  little  girl 
who  came  running  up  to  the  wagons,  covered  with 

'*hi  tbe  oOomI  report  amotU  hj  Burton,  Cfty  itf  tkB  Jainag  412.  it  !■ 
•tttted  that  a  girl  16  years  of  age  kndt  before  one  of  the  Mormone  imploxiiig 
mercy,  but  he  led  her  away  into  a  thicket,  violated  her,  and  then  out  her 
threat  Beadle  attributes  ttiis  deed  to  PliesideAt  flaigkt,  aad  sajm  thatafter 
violating  the  girl  he  beat  out  her  brains  with  a  dub.  He  also  accuses  Lee  of 
selecting  one  of  the  young  women  lor  his  harem,  and  rdates  that,  when  he  made 
known  his  purpose,  she  attempted  to  stab  him,  whereupon  he  shot  her  through 
the  head.  Life  in  Utah,  183-4. 

^  Lee,  in  his  confessioB,  denied  haviaB  kilM  aay  of  tfaesn,  but  adnts  that 
he  intended  to  do  his  part.  He  says:  '1  drew  mv  pistol  and  cooked  it^  but 
somehow  it  went  off  prematurely,  and  I  shot  MoMurdy  across  the  thi^di,  mr 
tdstol-ball  cutting  his  buckriLin  paats.  McMurdy  turned  to  me  una  said: 
^'Brother  Lee,  keej)  cool;  you  are  excited."'  MormenUm  Umvailed,  842.  As 
we  shall  see  later,  it  was  clearly  proved  at  his  trial  that  he  killed  aevecal  d 
the  wounded. 
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bloody  a  few  minutes  after  the  disabled  men  had  been 
murdered.  She  was  ahot  dead  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  spot  where  Lee  was  standiog.  The  naassaore 
was  now  completed,  and  alfter  sbr^p^mg  the  bodies  of 
all  articles  of  value,^^  Brother  Lee  atnd  his  aeaooiates 
went  to  breat&st,^  retimuog  aftena  hearty  meal  to 
bury  the  dead. 

^'Lee  Btatea  thftt  enirf  a  little  money  and  a  kfw  watohea  were  found  on 
them.  Id,,  D44.  This  ia  unpiobab^,  ^and  otbor  mseow^ ^f)m  that  the  Mor- 
mons gathered  considerable  oooty. 

**  'After  Vreakfaatf'eaye  Lee, '  we«ll  west  baok  in  a  body  to  'the  meadows, 
to  bury  ti^  dead  and  tiy^e  oare  of  the  property  that  waa  left  there.'  The 
above  account  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  massaore  is  ta^en  mainly  from  For^ 
n^8  Jkjft,  in  ^Sen.  Doc,,  8dth  Cong.  l«t  Seas.,  ii.  na  42,  m  87-9;  Crodk" 
haugJCa  Mormonum,  12[;  the  iriffidjkvit  of  Philip  Klingon  Smith  (Klinxensmith), 
bishop  of  Cedar  City,  who  was  present  at  the  massacre,  made  in  1871  before 
the  clerk  of  coort  m  the  seventh  jodicial  distoiot  ef  SfeMada,  in  3tenh<nue*s 
Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  439-42;  the  confession  of  Lee,  in  Mormoniam  UrwaUtd, 
244,  and  his  trial  in  Id,,  302-78.  In  the  8,  F,  Call,  July  30, 1881,  it  is  stated 
tiuit  Bishop  KHngensmxth  waa  mwdered  in  Mesieo.  Thaone  is  no  important 
discrepancy  in  the  several  versions.  Forney  and  Giadlebaugh  officially  inves- 
tigated the  matter  in  1899.  The  gtartements  of  both  nre  very  brief,  and  why 
the  inveatifi»tion  was  pot  made  pgoner  does  not  appear.  Newa  of  tiie  mas- 
sacre was  nrst  received  in  Washin^n  in  Feb.  1858.  See  letter  of  C.  E.  Mix, 
acting  commissioner  of  Indian  Affiurs,  to  Senator  W.  'K.  JSelxMitian,  and  of  1^ 
aeoretory  of  war  to  Bepvesentative  A.  B.  Greenwood, in  8m,  Doe,,  d5th  Ckmg. 
1st  Sese. ,  ii.  no.  42,  pp.  4,  42.  On  the  18ih  of  this  month  Senator  Qwin  of 
OaHf omia  moved  tbiekt  the  secntarr  of  war  be  -called  upon  to  report  what  steps 
had  been  taken  .to  facing  the  ofiGandera  to  justice.  Gvun*$  JiemotrSf  MS.,  138  a^ 
138  e.  Koateps  had  l^n  taken,  and  for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear, 
none  were  tahen-H>r  none  that  were  efectoal-^^mtil  neaiJur  SO  years  later. 
For  other  aoooonts  ol  the  massaore,  aee  Stenhoua^a  Rochu  Mountmin  8ainta^ 
435-9;  8Unhouse*s  TeU  It  All.  328-37;  Beadli^s  Life  4n  Utah,  180^;  Waiters 
TM  Mormon  Pn^fdtet,  69-9;  Rta^jttet^  Weatftn  WUda,  306-7, 49&-a0t;  Totm^ 
Wife  No.  19^  228  et  8^. ;  Boiol^e  Our  New  West,  266-8;  Rusling,  Across  Amer- 
ica, 188-90;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Los  Angeles,  viiL  228-^,  xviL  8-7;  IhUMng*s 
Cal.  Mag.,  iv.  345-9;  Utah  Review,  Feb.  188S^  248-6.  The  story  of  the  maa- 
■acre  has,  of  course,  been  related  thousands  oi  times  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  Europe  and  America.  Some  of  these  accounts  are  substantially 
OGmectAndaomeareftbaurd.  One  writer,  lor  instance,  atteinpe  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  subject  by  .giving  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original  or- 
der for  the  massacre,  signed  *  Daniel  O.  Wells,'  and  dated  S.  L.  CHy,  Apr.  9, 
1858.  The  masiwrie occurred,  as  we  ha^e  seen,  on  Sept.  U,  1857.  For  state- 
ments and  comments  of  the  press  of  the  Pacific  slope,  see,  among  others,  the 
l>eseret  News.  Bee.  I,  1869;  il.  L.  City  Tribwe^  Jan.  $,  Aug.  22,  Cot  8,  Nov. 
28,  1874;  Ang.  14,  1875;  Sept.  d,  1876;  Apr.  23, 1879;  8.  FBuUeHn,  Oct  12, 
27,  Nov.  12, 1«67;  Apr.  13,  May  14,  Aug.  12, 1858;  Apr.  23,  Aug.  25,  Oct.  28, 
1869;  S«pi.  2t,  ^,  Not.  27, 1872;  Nov.  17, 1874;  July  26, 1875;  March  24. 
Apr.  12, 1877;  S.  F.  CaU,  July  21, 1866;  May  23,  BmtiS,  1872;  Oct  14, 1874; 
July  18,  22,  25,  1875;  Feb.  16,  March  9,  24,  25,  May  29,  1877;  ^S^.  F,  Alta, 
Oct.  12,  21,  1857:  Aug.  13,  1858;  Jan.  6,  May  8,  June  26,  1859;  Feb.  9,  1873; 
July  28,  Aug.  23,  1875;  Maroh  24.  Apr.  7,  1877;  ^S^.  F,  Chronicle,  March  22, 
23,  31,  Apr.  8,  1877;  8.  F.  Po^,  M^«h  22,  23, 1877;  8.  F.  Herald,  Oct.  12, 
87,  Nov.  2,  1857;  Mining  emd  SdaUi/U  Press,  July  31,  1875,  March  31,  1877; 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  March  31,  1877;  OaMand  Tribune,  Apr.  9,  1877;  Sae. 
Daily  Uniom,  Oct  13,  Dea  18,  1857;  March  1,  Aug.  14, 1858;  Apr.  14»  25, 
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It  was  a  ghastly  sight  that  met  them  at  this  Wy- 
oming of  the  west,  amid  the  peaceful  vales  of  Zion, 
and  one  that  caused  even  the  assassins  to  sicken  and 
turn  pale.  The  corpses  had  been  entirely  stripped  by 
the  Indians,  who  had  also  carried  off  the  clothing, 
provisions,  wagon-covers,  and  even  the  bedding  of  the 
emigrants.  In  one  group  were  the  naked  bodies  of 
six  or  seven  women,  m  another  those  of  ten  young 
children,  some  of  them  horribly  mangled  and  most  of 
them  scalped.  The  dead  were  now  dragged  to  a  ra- 
vine near  by  and  piled  in  heaps;  a  little  earth  was 
scattered  over  them,  but  so  little  that  it  was  washed 
away  by  the  first  rains,  leaving  the  remains  to  be  de- 
voured by  wolves  and  coyotes,  the  imprint  of  whose 
teeth  was  afterward  found  on  their  bones.  It  was 
not  until  nearly  two  years  later  that  they  were  de- 
cently interred  by  a  detachment  of  troops,  sent  for 
that  purpose  from  Camp  Floyd.  On  reaching  Moun- 
tain Meadows,  the  men  found  skulls  and  bones  scat- 
tered for  the  space  of  a  mile  around  the  ravine,  whence 
they  had  been  dragged  by  wild  beasts.  Nearly  all 
the  bodies  had  been  gnawed  by  wolves,  so  that  few 
could  be  recognized,  and  their  dismembered  skeletons 
were  bleached  by  long  exposure.  Many  of  the  skulls 
were  crushed  in  with  the  out-ends  of  muskets  or  cleft 
with  tomahawks;  others  were  shattered  by  fire-arms, 
discharged  close  to  the  head.  A  few  remnants  of 
apparel7torn  from  the  backs  of  women  and  children 
as  they  ran  from  the  clutch  of  their  pursuers,  still 
fluttered  among  the  bushes,  and  near  by  were  masses 
of  human  hair,  matted  and  trodden  in  the  mould.* 

1859;  Jan.  29,  1867;  Not.  28,  1872;  Nov.  24,  1874;  CaL  MerecmiOe  Jowmai, 
1860,  pp.  183-4;  StochUm  Independent,  June  11,  1879;  SanJo^i  Weekly  Argut, 
Deo.  5,  1874;  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  May  12,  1877;  San  Buenaventura  Signal^ 
Jane  23,  1877;  Wmnemucca  Silver  State,  July  19, 1875;  Antioeh  Ledger,  Nov. 
21,  1875;  Austin  Reese  River  Reveille,  July  12, 1864;  Gold  HiU  News,  Sept  21, 
1872;  Feb.  1,  1875;  Sept  12, 1876;  Carson  State  Register,  Sept  26, 1872;  Pres- 
coU  Miner,  Dec.  12, 1874,  Apr.  11,  1879;  Idaho  World,  Oct  1, 1875;  Portland 
Weekly  Standard,  Apr.  6,  1877;  Or.  Argus,  Deo.  12,  1857,  July  16,  1858;  Or, 
Statesman,  Not.  3,  1857.  For  cots  of  the  massacre,  see  Beadle^s  Western 
Wilds,  498;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  facing  p.  183;  Stenhou»e*s  Rocky  Mountain 
Saints,  facing  p.  424;  Lfe^s  Mormonism  unvcUled,  facing  p.  240. 

^  Bept  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Brewer,  dated  Mountain  Meadows,  May  6, 
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Over  the  last  resting-place  of  the  victims  was  built  a 
cone-shaped  cairn,  some  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  lean- 
ing against  its  northern  base  was  placed  a  rough  slab 
of  granite,  with  the  following  inscription:  "Here  120 
men,  women,  and  children  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  early  in  Sept.  1857.  They  were  from  Arkan- 
sas." The  cairn  was  surmounted  by  a  cross  of  cedar, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  words:  "Vengeance  is 
mine:  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."^ 

The  survivors  of  the  slaughter  were  seventeen  chil- 
dren, from  two  months  to  seven  years  of  age,  who 
were  carried,  on  the  evening  of  the  massacre,  by  John 
D.  Lee,  Daniel  Tullis,  and  others  to  the  house  of 
Jacob  Hamblin,^  and  afterward  placed  in  charge  of 
Mormon  families  at  Cedar,  Harmony,  and  elsewhere. 
All  of  them  were  recovered  in  the  summer  of  1858, 
with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  rescued  a  few 
months  later,  and  though  thinly  clad,  they  bore  no 
marks  of  ill  usage.^     In  the  following  year  they  were 

1859,  in  Sen,  Doe,,  d6th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  iL  no.  42,  pp.  16-17;  Captain 
Campbell's  rept,  in  Mess,  and  Doc.,  1859-60,  pt  2,  p.  207;  Hutchings'  Cal 
Mag.,  iv.  346-7.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  writing  from  S. 
L.  City,  Nov.  8,  1874,  states  that  William  H.  Rogers,  Indian  agent,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  from  Camp  Floyd  with  a  party  of  cavalrv  and  bury  the 
remains  in  the  summer  of  1858.  I  find  no  mention  of  this  in  the  official  docu- 
ments, thoueh  the  massacre  was  known  to  Sup.  Forney  at  least  as  early  as 
June  22d  of  that  year.  See  his  letter  to  C.  E.  Mix,  in  Sen,  Doc,,  ut  supra, 
pp.  44-6. 

•^Cuts  wiU  be  found  in  Stenhcmse's  TeU  It  AU,  335;  HuUhings'  Cal,  Mag,, 
iv.  347.  The  cairn,  cross,  and  slab  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  order 
of  Briffham.  Cradlebaugh*a  Mormonvmt,  14. 

**  Forney's  rept,  in  Sen.  Doc,,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  ii  no.  42,  pp.  79-80, 
where  their  names  are  given;  see  also  p.  87;  Lee* a  Mormonism  UnvatUd,  243. 
Bishop  Smith's  statement,  in  Stenhouse'a  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  441-2.  In 
civing  the  result  of  his  investigation,  Forney  states  (p.  76)  that  Hamblin  had 
left  his  home  several  weeks  before  the  massacre,  and  did  not  return  until 
several  days  after  it  occurred.  This  statement  was  confirmed,  at  the  trial  of 
Leo,  in  the  deposition  of  George  A.  Smith,  who  alleged  that  Hamblin  was 
encamped  with  him  at  Com  Creek  on  Aug.  25, 1857.  MilUnnicU  Star,  zzxvii. 
675.  See  also  Little's  Jacob  Hamblin,  45.  Nevertheless  Hamblin  was  ac- 
cused of  complicity.  Affidavit  of  Capt  Jas  Lynch,  in  Sen,  Doc,,  S6th  Cong. 
Ist  Sess.,  ii.  no.  42,  p.  83. 

^ '  I  succeeded  in  getting  sixteen  children,  all,  it  is  said,  that  remain  of 
this  butchering  affair.  I  have  the  children  with  me;  they  seem  contented  and 
happy;  poorly  clad,  however.'  Forney's  letter  to  Qeneral  Johnston,  in  Sen, 
Doe.,  ut  su|>ra,  p.  8.  'The  seventeenth  child  was  recovered  last  April' 
(1859. )  '  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  when  I  obtained  the  children  ihey  were 
in  a  better  oonaition  than  children  generally  in  the  settlements  in  which  they 
lived.'  Forney's  Rept,  in  /d,  pp.  87,  89.    On  the  other  hand,  Captain  James 
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conveyed  to  Arkansas,  the  sum  of  $10,000  having 
been  appropriated  by  congress  for  their  recovery  and 
restoration.*^ 

To  Brigham  Young,  as  governor  and  superintend 
dent  of  Indian  a&irs,  belonged  the  duty  of  ordering 
an  investigation  into  the  circumstanoes  of  the  massa- 
cre and  of  bringing  the  guilty  parties  to  justice.  His 
reasons  for  evading  this  duty  are  best  explained  in  his 
own  words.  In  his  deposition  at  the  trial  of  John  D. 
Lee,  wh^i  asked  why  he  had  not  instituted  proceed- 
ings, he  thus  made  answer:  ''Because  another  gov- 
ernor had  been  impointed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  then  on  the  way  here  to  take 
my  place,  and  I  did  not  know  how  soon  he  might  ar- 
rive; and  because  the  United  States  judges  were  not 
in  the  territory.  Soon  after  Grovemor  Gumming  ar- 
rived I  asked  him  to  take  Judge  Cradlebaugh,  who 
belonged  to  the  southern  district,  with  him,  and  I 
would  accomp^my  them  with  sufficient  aid  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  and  bring  the  offenders  to  jus- 
tice."^ 

Lyneh,  wbo  aoeompaaied  Forney'a  p«rty»  ititet  under  oftth  that  when  h% 
first  saw  thwn  the  children  were  'with  little  or  no  dothing,  covered  with 
filth  and  dirt. '  Id.,  p.  81.  Judge  Cradlebaagh  says  nothing  about  their  beiug 
ill  treated.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  children  had  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  Indians,  but  this  is  aenied  by  all  the  officers  and  officials  whose  re- 
ports are  given  in  Id, ,  passim.  '  No  one  can  depict  the  glee  of  thme  infants, ' 
remarks  Qnadlebangh«  '  when  they  realized  that  they  were  in  the  custody  of 
what  they  called  *'  the  Americans  " — ^for  such  is  the  designation  of  those  not 
Mormons.  They  sav  they  never  were  in  the  custody  of  the  Indians.  I  recol- 
lect one  of  them,  John  Calvin  Sorrowi  after  he  found  he  was  aafe»  and  before 
he  was  brought  away  from  Salt  Lake  City,  althou^  not  yet  nine  years  of 
affe,  sitting  in  a  contemplative  mood,  no  doubt  thinlun^  of  the  extermination 
en  his  famuy,  saying:  "  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  a  mani  I  know  what  I  would  do:  I 
would  shoot  John  D.  Lee^  I  saw  him  shoot  my  mother. "  I  shall  never  forget 
how  he  looked.'  Momwrnanif  13. 

^  For  further  particulars  as  to  the  treatment  and  diwpoaition  of  the  chil- 
dren, see  Sen.  Doc,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  iL  no.  42,  passun;  S.  F.  Alia,  Feb. 
23,  March  12,  May  29»  July  10,  20,  1850;  S.  F.  Bnlletm,  May  30,  31,  June 
6,  Aug.  13,  1859;  Sac.  Union,  July  19,  1859.  Cradlebangh  says  that  on  their 
way  iMek  they  frequently  pointed  out  carriages  and  stock  that  had  belonged 
to  the  train,  and  stated  whose  property  they  were.  Mormimitm^  14. 

*^  The  Lee  Trial,  37;  Lee'e  Mcrmonimn  UnvaUed,  305>^;  JUtOennial  Star, 
zxxvii.  675;  TuUidge^s  Hist.  S.  L.  City,  243.  In  a  couTersation  with  Gover- 
nor Cumming,  George  A.  Smith  remariLed:  <  If  the  buaineas  had  not  been  taken 
out  of  our  hands  bv  a  change  of  officers  in  the  territory,  the  Mountain  Mead- 
ows affidr  is  one  of  the  first  things  we  should  have  attended  to  wlien  a  U.  S. 
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The  Mormons  concerned  in  the  massacre  had  pledged 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  stand  oy  each 
other»  and  always  to  insist  that  the  deed  was  done  en- 
tirely by  Indians.  For  several  months  it  was  believed 
by  the  federal  authorities  that  this  was  the  case ;  when 
it  became  known,  however,  that  some  of  the  children 
had  been  spared^  suspicion  at  once  pointed  elsewhere, 
for  among  all  the  murders  committed  by  the  Utahs, 
there  was  no  instance  of  their  having  shown  any  such 
compunction.  Moreover,  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
an  armed  party  of  Mormons  had  left  Cedar  City,  had 
retuTiied  with  spoil,  and  that  the  Indians  complained 
of  being  unfairly  treated  in  the  division  of  the  booty. 
Notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts,  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  United  States  officials  procured 
evidence  sufficient  to  bring  home  the  charge  of  mur^ 
der  to  any  of  the  parties  implicated,  and  it  was  not 
until  March  1859  that  Judge  Cradlebaugh  held  a  ses- 
sion of  court  at  Prove.  At  this  date  only  six  or  eight 
persons  had  been  committed  for  trial,  and  were  now 
in  the  guard-house  at  Camp  Floyd,*^  some  of  them 
being  accused  of  taking  part  m  the  massacre  and  some 
of  other  charges. 

Accompanied  by  a  military  guard,  as  there  was  no 
jail  within  his  district  and  no  other  means  of  securing 
the  prisoners,  the  judge  opened  court  on  the  8th.  In 
his  address  to  the  grand  jury  he  specified  a  number 
of  crimes  that  had  been  committed  in  southern  Utah, 
including  the  massacre.  "  To  allow  these  things  to 
pass  over,"  he  observed,  "gives  a  color  as  if  they  were 
done  by  authoribr.  The  very  fact  of  such  a  case  as 
the  Mountain  Meadows  shows  that  there  was  some 
person  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  it 
was  done  oy  that  authority. .  .You  can  know  no  law 
but  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  you 
have  here.     No  person  can  commit  crimes  and  say 

ooort  wt  in  soathem  Utah.    We  should  see  whetii«r  or  not  white  um 
ooncerned  in  the  affiur  with  the  Indians.'  LiUU*B  Jacob  HambUn,  57. 
**CradlebaQgh*8  letter  in  Meu,  and  Doc,,  1859-6^  pt  U.  140. 
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they  are  authorized  by  higher  authorities,  and  if 
they  have  any  such  notions  they  will  have  to  dispel 
them."**  The  grand  jury  refused  to  find  bills  against 
any  of  the  accused,  and,  after  remaining  in  session  for 
a  fortnight,  were  discharged  by  Cradlebaugh  as  "a 
useless  appendage  to  a  court  of  justice,"  the  judge  re- 
marking: "If  this  court  cannot  bring  you  to  a  proper 
sense  of  your  duty,  it  can  at  least  turn  the  savages 
held  in  custody  loose  upon  you."'^ 

Judge  Cradlebaugh's  address  was  ill  advised.  The 
higher  authority  of  which  he  spoke  could  mean  only 
the  authority  of  the  church,  or  in  other  words,  of  the 
first  presidency;  and  to  contemn  and  threaten  to  im- 
peach that  authority  before  a  Mormon  grand  jury 
was  a  gross  judicial  blunder.  Though  there  may  have 
been  cause  for  suspicion,  there  was  no  fair  color  of 
testimony,  and  there  is  none  yet,  that  Brigham  or 
his  colleagues  were  implicated  in  the  massacre.  Apart 
from  the  hearsay  evidence  of  Cradlebaugh  and  or  an 
oflScer  in  the  army  of  Utah,**  together  with  the  state- 
ments of  John  D.  Lee,**  there  is  no  basis  on  which  to 
frame  a  charge  of  complicity  against  them.  That  the 
massacre  occurred  the  day  after  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed, and  within  two  days  of  the  threat  uttered 
by  Brigham  in  the  presence  of  Van  Vliet;  that  Brig- 
ham,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  failed  to 
embody  in  his  report  any  mention  of  the  massacre; 

^  A  copy  of  the  judge's  charge  will  be  found  in  Stenhou8e*8  Rocky  McunUun 
ScdfUa,  403-6. 

•'  CracUtbauah's  Mormonism,  11;  The  Lee  Tried,  (J. 

'*  Major  Carleton,  of  the  first  dragoons.  In  a  despatch  to  the  assistapt 
adjutant-general  at  San  Francisco,  dated  Mountain  Meadows,  May  25,  185d, 
he  says:  'A  Pah  Ute  chief  of  the  Santa  Clara  band,  named  Jackson,  who  was 
one  of  the  attacking  party,  and  had  a  brother  slain  b^  the  emigrants  from 
their  corral  by  the  spring,  says  that  orders  came  down  in  a  letter  from  Brig- 
ham Young  that  the  emigrants  were  to  be  kUled;  and  a  chief  of  the  Pah  Utet, 
named  Touche,  now  living  on  the  Virgin  River,  told  me  that  a  letter  from 
Brigham  Young  to  the  same  effect  was  brought  down  to  the  Viigin  'River 
band  bv  a  man  named  Huntingdon.*  A  copy  of  the  major's  despatch  will  be 
found  m  the  Hand-book  of  MofTnonism,  67-9.  Cradlebaugh  says  that  after 
the  attack  had  been  made,  one  of  the  Indians  declared  that  a  white  man  came 
to  their  camp  with  written  orders  from  Brigham  to  'go  and  help  to  whip  tha 
emigrants.'  Mormonitm,  11. 

^  Lee's  confession,  in  Mormonism  UnvaUed,  passim. 
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that  for  a  long  time  afterward  no  allusion  to  it  was 
made  in  the  tabernacle  or  in  the  Deseret  News — the 
church  organ  of  the  saints — and  then  only  to  deny 
that  the  Mormons  had  any  share  in  it;*^  and  that  no 
mention  was  made  in  the  Deseret  News  of  the  arrival 
or  departure  of  the  emigrants; — all  this  was,  at  best, 
but  presumptive  evidence,  and  did  not  excuse  the 
slur  that  was  now  cast  on  the  church  and  the  church 
dignitaries.  "  I  fear,  and  I  regret  to  say  it,"  remarks 
the  superintendent  of  Indians  affairs,  in  August  1859, 
"that  with  certain  parties  here  there  is  a  greater 
anxiety  to  connect  Brigham  Young  and  other  church 
dignitaries  with  every  criminal  onence  than  diligent 
endeavor  to  punish  the  actual  perpetrators  of  crime."** 
The  judge's  remarks  served  no  purpose,  except  to 
draw  forth  from  the  mayor  of  Provo  a  protest  against 
the  presence  of  the  troops,  as  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens.  The  judge  replied  that 
good  American  citizens  need  have  no  fear  of  American 
troops,  whereupon  the  citizens  of  Provo  petitioned 
Governor  Gumming  to  order  their  removal.  Gum- 
ming, who  was  then  at  Provo,  was  oflScially  informed 
by  the  mayor  that  the  civil  authorities  were  prepared 
and  ready  to  keep  in  safe  custody  all  prisoners  arrested 
for  trial,  and  others  whose  presence  might  be  neces- 
sary. He  therefore  requested  General  Johnston  to 
withdraw  the  force  which  was  then  encamped  at  the 
court-house,  stating  that  its  presence  was  unnecessary. 
The  general  refused  to  comply,  being  sustained  in  his 

**  The  nuunaore  is  thna  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  MUUnnUU  Star^ 
xxxiz.  785  (Deo.  3, 1877).  'The  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  any  overt 
act — ^mnch  leas  the  terrible  butchery  at  Mountain  Meadows — was  farthest 
from  Brigham  Yonng^s  policy  at  that  time,  to  say  nothing  of  humanitarian 
considerations.  There  can  be  but  one  just  view  of  that  melancholy  event — 
that  it  was  an  act  of  retaliation  by  the  Indians.*  The  emigrants  are  then 
accused  of  the  poisonins  at  Com  Creek,  and  blamed  for  taking  the  southern 
route  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Mormons.  Forney  states  that  the  names 
of  the  guilty  parties  were  published  in  the  VaUey  Tan,  Sen,  Doc,^  36th  Cong. 
1st  Sees.,  ii  no.  42,  p.  86. 

^  Letter  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  afiBurs,  in  Sen,  Doc,  36th  Cong. 
1st  Sess.,  ii  no.  42,  p.  74.    Capt  Lynch^  ^^»JP'  ^*  ^^'^  Forney  'a  veritable 
old  granny,'  but,  with  the  ezoeption  of  Gov.  Gumming,  he  appears  to  be  the 
only  one  who  kept  his  head  at  uiis  juncture. 
Hist.  uxah.   88 
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action  by  the  judges;*  and  on  the  27th  of  March 
Cummiog  issued  a  proclamation  protesting  against 
all  movements  of  troops  except  such  as  accorded 
with  his  own  instructions  as  chief  executive  magis- 
trate.*^ A  few  days  later  the  detachment  was  with« 
drawn. 

Notwithstanding  the  contumacy  of  the  grand  jury, 
Cradlebaugh  continued  the  sessions  of  his  courts  still 
resolved  to  bring  to  justioe  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre,  and  in  crimes  com- 
mitted elsewhere  in  the  territory.  Bench-warrants, 
based  on  sworn  information,  were  issued  against  a 
number  of  persons,  and  the  United  States  marshal^ 
aided  by  a  military  escort,  succeeded  in  making  a  few 
arrests." 

Among  other  atrocities  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Mormons  was  one  known  as  the  Aiken  massacre,  which 
also  occurred  during  the  year  1857.  Two  brothers 
of  that  name,  with  four  others,  returning  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  eastern  states,  were  arrested  in  southern 
Utah  as  spies,  and,  as  was  alleged,  four  of  the  party 
were  escorted  to  Nephi,  where  it  was  arranged  that 
Porter  Rockwell  and  Sylvanus  CoUett  shomd  assas- 
sinate them.  While  encamped  on  the  Sevier  River 
they  were  attacked  by  night,  two  of  them  being  killed 

"^Gopiea  of  all  the  oorrefpondenoe  in  thii  mattery  which  ii  •omewhal 
TolominoiiB,  will  be  foond  in  Men.  and  Doc,  1859-60,  iL  139  et  seq.  The 
action  of  Camming  was  afterward  Bnstained  by  the  aeoretary  of  war,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Johnston,  in  Id, ,  p.  157.  The  judges  also  reoeived  a  sharp 
rebuke  at  the  bands  of  Attorney-general  Black,  who  thus  sums  up  the  case: 
*  On  the  whole,  the  president  is  very  decidedly  of  opinion:  1.  That  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  teirritory  alone  has  power  to  issue  a  requisitioQ  upon  the  com- 
manding general  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  army;  2.  That  there  was  no 
apparent  occasion  for  the  presence  of  the  troops  at  Provo;  S.  That  if  a 
rescue  of  the  prisoners  in  custody  had  been  a&empted,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  marwhali  and  not  of  the  judge,  to  summon  the  force  which  might  m 
necessary  to  prevent  it;  4.  That  the  troops  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  to 
Provo  without  the  concurrence  of  the  governor,  nor  kept  there  against  hii 
remonstrance;  5.  That  the  disrewd  of  these  piinaiples  and  rules  of  actioti 
have  been  in  many  ways  eztr«nely  unfortunate.' 

•7  For  copy  of  protest  see  Desertt  New$,  March  90,  1859,  where  is  also 
a  protest  from  the  grand  jury  against  their  dishonorable  dischiaijpe. 

**Cradlebaagh  relates  that  when  these  arrests  were  macb  a  general 
stampede  oocurnd  among  the  Mormons,  eqMdallT  among  the  church  digni« 
taries,  who  fled  to  the  mountains.  Mcrmiomtm^  ll» 
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and  two  woanded,  the  latter  escaping  to  Nephi,  whence 
they  started  for  Salt  Lake  City,  but  were  murdered 
on  their  way  at  Willow  Springs.  Although  the  guilty 
parties  were  well  known,  it  was  not  until  many  years 
later  that  one  of  them,  named  CoUett,  was  arrested, 
and  in  October  1878  was  tried  and  acquitted  at 
Provo."^  All  the  efforts  of  Judge  Cradlebaugh  availed 
nothing,^  and  soon  afterward  he  discharged  the  pris- 
oners and  adjourned  his  court  sine  die,  entering  oi^ 
his  docket  the  following  minute:  ''The  whole  com- 
munity presents  a  united  and  organized  opposition  to 
the  proper  administration  of  justice." 

This  antagonism  between  the  federal  and  territorial 
authorities  continued  until  1874,  at  which  date  an  act 

^Deterei  New,  Oct  16,  23,  1878,  where  is  a  report  of  CoUett's  trial  A 
•entatioDal  aoooant  of  tbii  alEur  it  giren  in  Hickmta^t  Dtttroying  Angd^  20&-9L 
It  is  there  stated  that  the  party  had  with  them  money  and  other  property  to 
the  amonnt  of  |25,000.  See  also  T(mng'$  Wife  No,  19,  270-6;  S.  F.  BtiUetin, 
May  80,  1850;  8,  F,  PoH,  Oct.  11,  1878;  8.  L.  CUy  Tr%bwM,  Oct.  12, 187^ 
In  the  report  of  the  trial  I  find  no  mention  of  the  murdered  men's  property. 

^  Among  others,  an  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  what  were  known  as 
the  Potter  and  Fairish  mnrders  at  Sprlngville,  an  acooont  of  which  is  given 
in  8t€nhouH*0  Rocky  MowUain  Saints^  462-7.  The  proceedings  in  these  cases 
will  he  found  in  the  Deseret  News^  Apr.  6,  1850,  In  his  addras  to  the  grand 
Jury,  Cradlebau^  states  that  three  persons  were  killed  on  this  oooasion,  and 
that  young  Pamsh,  who  was  amons  Uie  intended  victims  but  made  his  escapet, 
could  certainly  identify  the  part&e.  The  judge  also  mentions  the  cases  of 
Henry  Fobbs,  murdered  near  Fort  Bridger  while  on  his  wa^  from  Galifomia| 
and  of  Henry  Jones,  said  to  have  been  castrated  at  S.  L.  City,  snd  afterward 
shot  at  Pond  Town,  near  Playson.  8tenhou9e*s  Rocky  Afoumicin  Saints,  404-ft. 
This  writer  relates  that  the  marnhal  and  his  posse  approached  Sprin^ville  be- 
fore daylight  and  surrounded  that  setUement,  but  on  entering  the  houses,  it 
was  founa  that  the  culprits  had  already  escaped,  and  after  searching  the  cafion 
some  few  miles  farther  on,  the  party  returned,  having  accomplished  nothings 
See  also  Dtserei  News,  Apr.  6,  I860.  For  reports  of  other  murders  committM 
about  this  period,  some  of  them  being  attributed  to  Mormons,  see  Sen,  Doc,^ 
86th  Coutf.  let  Sees.,  xi.  no.  42,  pMsim;  Burton*s  CUy  qf  the  SainU,  274; 
Hkkman'i  Destroying  Angel,  122  et  seq.;  BowM  Our  New  We»t,  266.  A* 
this  date  the  newspapers  of  the  Pacific  coast  were  teeming  with  accounts  of 
atrocities  said  to  nave  been  oommitted  by  Mormons,  for  which  I  refer  tha 
reader  to  the  iSf.  /^  BnUetin,  May  20,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  21, 1858;  Jan.  4,  24,  Apr. 
25,  May  0,  80,  Aug.  8,  24,  25,  SO,  1850;  8.  F.  Alto,  May  15,  Oct.  28,  Nov.  1, 
1857;  Jan.  25,  Nov.  4, 1858;  Jan.  13,  May  0,  Aug.  80,  81,  Sept  14,  Nov.  20^ 
1850;  8ae,  CTnlon,  May  15,  1857;  Jan.  6,  18,  May  11,  14,  Sept  8, 1850;  Jan. 
il6,  1860.  Most  of  the  murders  committed  appMr  to  have  been  those  of  dea* 
peradoes  who  defied  the  Uw.  On  May  17,  1860,  for  instance,  two  men  of  this 
stamp  were  shot  in  the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  OLty.  Commentinff  on  this  a&ir, 
the  uemrei  News  of  May  28d  remarks: '  Murder  after  murder  baa  been  com* 
mitted  with  impunity  within  the  precincts  of  Salt  Lake  Gitv,  till  such  occurs 
Fences  do  not  seemingly  attract  mnoh  attention,  particularly  when  the  mur* 
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was  passed  by  congress  "in  relation  to  courts  and  judi- 
cial officers  in  the  territory  of  Utah/*  and  commonly 
known  as  the  Poland  bill,**  whereby  the  summoning 
of  grand  and  petit  Juries  was  regulated,  and  provi- 
sion made  for  the  oetter  administration  of  justice. 
The  first  grand  jury  impanelled  under  this  law  was 
instructed  by  Jacob  S.  Boreman,  then  in  charge  of 
the  second  judicial  district,  to  investigate  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows  massacre  and  find  bills  of  indictment 
against  the  parties  implicated.     A  joint  indictment 
for  conspiracy  and  muraer  was  found  against  John  D. 
Lee,  William  H.  Dame,  Isaac  C.  Haight,  John  M. 
Higbee,  Philip  Klingensmith,  and  others.**    Warrants 
were   issued  for   their  arrest,  and  after  a  vigorous 
search  Lee  and  Dame  were  captured,  the  former  being 
found  concealed  in  a  hog-pen  at  a  small  settlement 
named  Panguitch,  on  the  Sevier  River.** 

After  some  delay,  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing evidence,  the  12th  of  July,  1875,  was  appointed 
for  the  trial  at  Beaver  City  in  southern  Utah.**  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  this  day  the  court  was  opened.  Judge 
Boreman  presiding,  but  further  delay  was  caused  by 
the  absence  of  witnesses,  and  the  fact  that  Lee  had 
promised  to  make  a  full  confession,  and  thus  turn 
state's  evidence.  In  his  statement  the  prisoner  de- 
tailed  minutely  the  plan  and  circumstances  of  the 

dered  have  had  the  reputation  of  being  thieves  and  morderen  or  of  aoeociating 
with  raoh  characters.^ 

^  Approved  June  28,  1874.  See  De$erei  Newa^  July  SjJSTC 

«*  The  Lee  Trkd^  6.  Forney  stotes  that  Smith,  Lee,  Higby,  Bishop  Davis, 
Ira  Hatch,  and  David  Tullis  were  the  most  guilty.  Letter  to  the  oomnus- 
aioner  of  Lidian  affairs,  in  ^en.  Doc^  36th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  iL  no.  42,  p.  86. 

^  A  detailed  account  of  the  arrest  of  John  V,  Lee  by  Wm  Stokes,  deputy 
V.  S.  marshal,  is  given  in  Lee's  Mormoniam  UnvaUed,  293-301.  See  also 
BecuUe*9  Western  Wuds,  490-2,  where  is  a  cut  showing  the  scene  of  this 
incident.  The  two  versions  differ  somewhat,  Beadle  stating  that  the  arrest 
was  made  by  Marshal  Owens. 

^More  than  100  subpoenas  had  been  issued,  but  though  rasny  obeyed  the 
summons,  several  material  witnesses  were  not  forthcoming— among  them  bein^ 
Philip  Klingensmith,  Joel  White,  and  William  Hawley,  all  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  massacre.  Klingensmith,  who  had  promised  to  make  a  con- 
fession, arrived  a  day  or  two  later,  in  custody  of  a  deputy,  and  Joel  White 
was  induced  to  trust  himself  to  the  notorious  Bill  Hickman,  then  acting  as 
qwoial  deputy  marshal.  The  Lee  Trial,  S. 
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tragedy,  from  the  day  when  the  emigrants  left  Cedar 
City  until  the  butchery  at  Mountain  Meadows.  He 
avowed  that  Higbee  and  Haight  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  massacre,  which,  he  declared,  was  con^ 
mitted  in  obedience  to  militaiy  orders,  but  said  noth- 
ing as  to  the  complicity  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  by  whom  it  was  believed  that  tnese  orders 
were  issued.^  The  last  was  the  very  point  that  the 
prosecution  desired  to  establish,  its  object,  compared 
with  which  the  conviction  of  the  accused  was  but  a 
minor  consideration,  being  to  get  at  the  inner  facts 
of  the  case.  The  district  attorney**  refused,  there- 
fore, to  accept  the  confession,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  made  in  good  faith.  Finally  the  case  was 
brought  to  trial  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  jury,  of  whom  eight  were  Mormons, 
failed  to  agree,  after  remaining  out  of  court  for  three 
days.*^  Lee  was  then  remanded  for  a  second  trial, 
which  was  held  before  the  district  court  at  Beaver 
Citv  between  the  13th  and  20th  of  September,  1876, 
JuJge  Boreman  again  presiding.^ 


/APorticmfl  of  tbiifirst  oonfMskm  wiU  be  found  in  Id.^  S-0;  8.  F,  Call, 

,  Bftskin.    Sutherland  and 


*  Wmiam  U.  Uarey,  who  was  assisted  mr  K.  14.  isaskm.    bntberland  and 
Bates,  Jndge  Hoge,  Wells  Spioer,  John  McEsrlane,  and  W.  W.  Bishop  ap- 


July  21, 1875;  8.  F.  BuUetin,  July  21,  1875. 

**  William  C.  Carey,  who  was  asdsted  hjIL  N. 

ndg«       ^  .  -       -  .     . 

peared  for  the  prisoner.    Sutherland  and  Bates  were  the  attorneys  of  the  first 
presidency. 

«'  Yoit  names  of  jurors,  see  The  Lee  Trial,  11.  On  p.  52,  it  is  stated  that 
the  foreman,  who  was  a  gentile,  sided  with  the  Mormons,  the  three  remaining 
gentiles  being  in  laTor  of  a  conviction.  In  The  Lee  Trial,  published  in  pamph* 
let  form  bv  the  8.  L.  Daily  Trttmne- Reporter  (S.  L.  Gty,  1875),  we  have  a  fair 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  first  trial,  except  that  the  publishers  seem 
unduly  anxious  to  cast  the  onus  of  the  charge  on  the  first  presidency.  Other 
reports  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Deaertt  Ntvon^  commencing  July  28, 
1875;  BeadU'e  Wedem  Wilds,  504-13;  Young's  W\fe  No.  19,  25^-60;  the  Elko 
Independent,  Aug.  7,  1875;  the  Helena  Independent,  July  29,  1875. 

^For  names  of  jurors,  see  Deseret  News,  Sept  20, 1876.  Lee  had  been  cut 
off  from  the  church  in  1871,  and  among  anti-Mormon  writers  it  is  stated  that 
the  church  authorities  now  withdrew  all  assistance  and  sympathy,  and  de« 
termined  to  sacrifice  him.  Lee*s  Mormonism  Unvailed,  32;  Beadle's  Western 
WUds,  515.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Mormonism  Unvailed,  W.  W.  Bishop 
says  that  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant  were  famished  wiUi  a  list  of  jury- 
men, and  that  the  list  was  examined  by  a  oommittee  of  Mormons,  who  marked 
with  a  dash  those  who  would  convict,  with  an  asterisk  those  who  would  prob^ 
ably  not  convict,  and  with  two  asterisks  those  who  would  certainly  not  coui 
vict.  The  names  of  the  Jurors  accepted  were,  of  course,  marked  with  two 
asterisks,  bat  thay  found  Lea  guilty,  as  directed  by  the  church  anthoritieaf 
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The  court-room  was  crowded  with  fipectators^  who 
eared  little  for  the  accused^  but  listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  the  evidence,  which,  as  they  supposed, 
would  certainly  implicate  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
They  listened  in  vain.  In  opening  the  case  to  the 
jury,  the  district  attorney**  stated  <£at  he  came  there 
to  try  John  D.  Lee,  and  not  Brigham  Young  and  the 
Mormon  church.  He  proposed  to  prove  that  Lee 
had  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  officers  of  the  Mormon  church;  tiiat  by 
means  of  a  flag  of  truce  Lee  had  induced  the  emi- 
grants to  give  up  their  arms;  that  with  his  own  hands 
the  prisoner  had  shot  two  women,  and  brained  a  third 
with  the  but-end  of  his  rifle;  that  he  had  cut  the 
throat  of  a  wounded  man,  whom  he  draped  forth 
from  one  of  the  wagons;  and  that  he  had  gathered 
up  the  property  of  the  emigrants  and  used  it  or  sold 
it  for  his  own  benefit.^ 

These  charges,  and  others  relating  to  incidents  that 
have  already  been  mentioned,  were  in  the  main  sub- 
stantiated. The  first  evidence  introduced  was  docu- 
mentary, and  included  the  depositions  of  Brigham 
Young  and  George  A.  Smith,  and  a  letter  written  by 
Lee  to  the  former,  wherein  he  attempted  to  throw 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  deed  upon  the  Indians. 
Brigham  alleged  that  he  heard  nothing  about  the 
massacre  until  some  time  after  it  occurred,  and  then 
only  by  rumor;  that  two  or  three  months  later  Lee 
called  at  his  office  and  gave  an  account  of  the  slaugh- 
ter, which  he  charged  to  Indians;  that  he  gave  no 
directions  as  to  the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and 
knew  nothing  about  its  disposal;  that  about  the  10th 
of  September,  1857,  he  received  a  communication 
from  Isaac  C.  Haight  of  Cedar  City,  concerning  the 
Arkansas  party,  and  in  his  answer  had  given  orders 

•Somner  Howard,  who  waa  aaaiated  by  Pl«aleT]>eiiiiT.  TIm  priaoiMr^ 
ootmael  were  Wells  Spioer,  J.  C.  Foster,  and  W.  W.  Bishop.  Tba  trial  of 
John  Lee,  in  Mormonitm  UnvaUed,  302. 

**  A  stimmaiy  of  Howard's  opening  address  to  the  Jnnr,  whioh  was  loi> 
eible  and  well  stadied,  will  be  foond  in  the  £>€99ni  New,  Sept.  20,  1870. 
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to  pacify  the  Indians  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  allow 
this  and  all  other  companies  of  emigrants  to  pass 
through  the  territory  unmolested.  George  A.  Smith, 
who  had  been  suspected  of  complicity,  through  at- 
tending a  council  at  which  Dame,  Haight,  and  othei« 
had  arranged  their  plans,  denied  that  he  was  ever  an 
accessary  thereto.  He  also  deposed  that  he  had  met 
the  emigrants  at  Corn  Creek,  some  eighty  miles  north 
of  Cedar,  on  the  25th  of  August,  while  on  his  way 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  that  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
massacre  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Bridger. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Daniel  H.  Wells, 
who  merely  stated  that  Lee  was  a  man  of  influence 
among  the  Indians,  and  understood  their  language 
sufficiently  to  converse  with  them.  James  Haslem 
testified  that  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day, September  7,  1857,  he  was  ordered  by  Isaac  C. 
Haight  to  start  for  Salt  Lake  Cit^  and  with  all  speed 
deliver  a  letter  or  message  to  Brigham  Young.  He 
arrived  at  11  a.  k.  on  the  following  Thursday,  and 
four  hours  later  was  on  his  way  back  with  the  an- 
swer. As  he  set  forth,  Brighami  said  to  him:  ''Gk> 
.with  all  speed,  spare  no  horse-flesh.  The  emigrants 
must  not  be  meddled  with,  if  it  takes  all  Iron 
county  to  prevent  it.  They  must  go  free  and  unmo- 
lested."*^ 

Samuel  McMurdy  testified  that  he  saw  Lee  shoot 
one  of  the  women,  and  two  or  three  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  who  were  in  the  wagons.  Jacob  Hamblin 
alleged  that  soon  after  the  massacre  he  met  Lee 
within  a  few  miles  of  Fillmore,  when  the  latter  stated 
that  two  young  girls,**  who  had  been  hiding  in  the 
underbrush  at  Mountain  Meadows,  were  brought 
into  his  presence  by  a  Utah  chief.  The  Indian  asked 
what  should  be  done  with  them.  "They  must  be 
shot,*'  answered  Lee;  *Hhey  are  too  old  to  be  spared." 

*>  IM,  Hadem't  tettimony,  together  with  other  evidenoe  tendinff  to  ex- 
«nlpate  the  dignitariee  of  the  church,  is  omitted  in  the  aooount  of  the  trifti 
giTen  in  Lee*0  Mormonitm  UnvaUed, 

**  From  13  to  16  years  of  ege. 
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''They  are  too  pretty  to  be  killed,'*  answered  the  chief!* 
"Such  are  my  orders,"  rejoined  Lee;  whereupon  the 
Indian  shot  one  of  them,  and  Lee  dragged  the  other 
to  the  ground  and  cut  her  throat.* 

On  the  testimony  which  we  have  now  before  us  I 
will  make  but  one  comment.  If  Haslem's  statement 
was  true,  Brigham  was  clearly  no  accomplice;  if  it 
was  false,  and  his  errand  to  Salt  Lake  City  was  a  mere 
trick  of  the  first  presidency,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  Brigham  would  have  betrayed  his  intention  to 
Van  Vliet  by  nsine  the  remarks  that  he  made  only 
two  days  before  uxe  event.  Moreover,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
latter  theory  with  the  shrewd  and  far-sighted  policy 
of  this  able  leader,  who  well  knew  that  his  militia 
were  no  match  for  the  army  of  Utah,  and  who  would 
have  been  the  last  one  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of  a 
great  nation  against  his  handful  of  followers.^ 

Lee  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
and  being  allowed  to  select  the  mode  of  his  execution, 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  case  was  appealed  to 
the  supreme  court  of  Utah,  but  the  judgment  was 
sustained,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  sentence  should 
be  carried  into  effect  on  the  23d  of  March,  1877." 
William  H.  Dame,  Isaac  C.  Haight,  and  others  who 
had  also  been  arraigned  for  trial,  were  soon  afterward 
discharged  from  custody. 

A  few  days  before  his  execution,  Lee  made  a  con- 

^Deserei  News,  Sept  20,  1870;  oonfirmed  in  the  trial  of  John  D.  Lee,  in 
Momumvm  Unvailed,  361,  365-7. 

^^n  a  sworn  statement  made  at  S.  L.  City,  Oct  24,  1884,  Wilford  Wood- 
rnJBf  states  that  he  was  present  when  Lee  had  an  interview  with  Brigham 
Youog  in  the  automn  of  1857;  that  the  latter  was  deeply  affected,  shed  teani» 
and  said  he  was  sorry  that  innocent  blood  had  been  sned.  A  oopv  of  it  will 
be  found  in  The  Mountain  MecuUnoa  Masaacrtt  61-3,  a  repabliahed  leotore  by 
Elder  C.  W.  Penrose  (S.  L.  City,  1884). 

^  Reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  second  trial  wiU  be  found  in  Let^s  Mor* 
monism  UnvaMed,  302-78;  The  Dtsertt  NewB,  Sept  20,  27,  1876;  Beadk** 
Western  Wilds,  515-19.  In  passing  sentence.  Judge  Boreman  remarked:  *The 
men  who  actually  participated  in  the  deed  are  not  the  only  guilty  parties.  Al- 
though the  evidence  shows  plainly  that  you  were  a  wilhng  participant  in  the 
massacre,  yet  both  trials  taken  tc^ther  show  that  others,  and  some  high  in 
authority,  inaugurated  and  decided  upon  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  emi- 
grants.* 
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fession,^  in  \^hich  he  attempts  to  palliate  his  guilt,  to 
throw  the  burden  of  the  crime  on  his  accomplices,  es- 
pecially on  Dame,  Haight,  and  Higbee,  and  to  show 
that  the  massacre  was  committed  by  order  of  Brigham 
and  the  high-counciL  He  also  makes  mention  of  other 
murders,  or  attempts  to  murder,  which,  as  he  alleges, 
were  committed  by  order  of  some  higher  authority.'' 
''I  feel  composed,  and  as  calm  as  a  summer  morning," 
he  writes  on  the  13th  of  March.  "I  hope  to  meet 
my  fate  with  manly  courage.  I  declare  my  innocence. 
I  have  done  nothing  designedly  wrong  in  that  unfor- 
tunate and  lamentable  smAT  with  which  I  have  been 
implicated.  I  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  save  them 
from  their-sad  fate.  I  freely  would  have  given  worlds, 
were  they  at  my  command,  to  have  averted  that  evil. 
Death  to  me  has  no  terror.  It  is  but  a  struggle, 
and  all  is  over.  I  know  that  I  have  a  reward  in 
heaven,  and  my  conscience  does  not  accuse  me/' 

Ten  days  later  he  was  led  to  execution  at  the  Moun* 
tain  Meadows.  Over  that  spot  the  curse  of  the  al- 
mighty seemed  to  have  fallen.  The  luxuriant  herbage 
that  had  clothed  it  twenty  years  before  had  disap^ 
peared;  the  springs  w^ere  dry  and  wasted,  and  now 
there  was  neither  grass  nor  any  green  thing,  save  here 
and  there  a  copse  of  sage-brush  or  of  scrub-oak,  that 

**It  will  be  found  entire  in Lte^s  Mormoniam  U'nvculed,2l3^92;  and  in  pftrt 
in  BecuUe'a  Western  WUds,  51&-23,  Stenhoute^s  Tdl  It  AU,  033-48,  the  last  of 
theee  versions  being  somewhat  garbled.  For  other  accounts  and  comments, 
see  l>e$eret  News,  March  28,  1877;  8,  F.  Post,  March  22,  23,  24,  1877;  San 
Buenaventura  Signal,  March  31,  1877;  Sonoma  Democrat,  March  31,  1877; 
Napa  County  Reporter,  Apr.  7,  1877;  Los  Angeles  Weekly  Express,  March  24, 
1877;  Los  Angeles  Herald,  March  24, 1877;  Anaheim  Oatette,  March  24, 1877; 
Western  Oregonian,  Apr.  7.  1877;  Portland  Weekly  Oregonian,  Apr.  7,  1877. 

*'  He  mentions  the  case  of  an  Irishman,  whose  throat  was  cut  by  John 
Weston,  near  Cedar  City,  in  the  winter  of  1857-8;  of  Robert  Keyee,  whose 
assassination  was  attempted  about  the  same  time  by  Philip  Klin^^ensmith;  of 
three  California-bound  emigrants,  who  were  suspected  of  being  spies  and  were 
slain  at  Cedar  in  1857.  iui  attempt  was  made,  he  says,  to  assassinate  Lieut 
Tobin  in  the  same  year.     A  young  man  (name  not  given)  was  murdered  near 


Parowan  in  1854.  At  the  same  place  William  Laney  narrowly  escaped  mur- 
der, his  skull  being  fractured  with  a  club  by  Barney  Outer,  son-in-law  to  Will- 
iam U.  Dame.  IU>8mos  Anderson,  a  Dane,  had  his  throat  cut  at  midnight  by 
Klingensmith  and  others  near  Cedar  City.  Lee*s  Confession,  in  Mormonism 
Unvautd,  272-83.  Some  of  these  cases  are  imputed  to  the  DsAites,  but  I  find 
no  mention  of  them  in  Hiekman*s  Destroying  Angel,  whoee  narrative  ooven 
the  period  1860-65. 
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served  but  to  make  its  desolation  still  more  desolate. 
Aroand  the  cairn  that  marks  their  grave  still  flit,  as 
some  have  related,  the  phantoms  of  the  mmrdered 
emigrants,  and  nightly  reenact  in  ghasUy  pantomime 
the  scene  of  this  hideous  tragedy. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  a 
party  of  armed  men  alighting  from  their  wagons 
approached  the  site  of  the  massacre.  Among  them 
were  the  United  States  marshal,  William  Nelson,  the 
district  attorney,  a  military  guard,  and  a  score  of 
private  citizens.  In  their  midst  wa3  John  Doyle  Lee. 
Over  the  wheels  of  one  of  the  wagons  blankets  were 
placed  to  serve  as  a  screen  for  the  firing  partv. 
Some  rough  pine  boards  were  then  nailed  together  m 
the  shape  of  a  coflSn,  which  was  placed  near  the  edge 
of  the  cairn,  and  upon  it  Lee  took  bis  seat  until  the 
preparations  were  completed.  The  marshal  now  read 
the  order  of  the  court,  and,  turning  to  the  prisoner, 
said:  "Mr  Lee,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  before 
the  order  of  the  court  is  carried  into  effect,  you  can 
do  so  now."  Rising  from  the  coffin,**  he  looked  calmly 
around  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  unfaltering  voice 
repeated  in  substance  the  statements  already  quoted 
from  his  confession.  "I  have  but  little  to  say  this 
morning,"  he  added.  "It  seems  I  have  to  be  made  a 
victim;  a  victim  must  be  bad,  and  I  am  the  victim. 
I  studied  to  make  Brigham  Young's  will  my  pleasure 
for  thirty  years.  See  now  what  I  have  come  to  this 
day  t  I  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  cowardly,  dastardl^y 
manner.  I  cannot  help  it;  it  is  my  last  word;  it  is 
80.  I  do  not  fear  deatn;  I  shall  never  go  to  a  worse 
place  than  I  am  now  in.  I  ask  the  Lord  my  God,  if 
my  labors  are  done,  to  receive  my  spirit."  A  Meth- 
odist clergyman,'*  who  acted  as  his  spiritual  adviser, 
then  knelt  by  his  side  and  offered  a  brief  prayer,  to 
which  he  listened  attentively.     After  shaking  hands 

**£[•  first  requested  one  James  Fennenore,  who  was  teUng  photograph* 
of  the  group  in  which  Lee  formed  the  central  fi^nire,  to  send  a  oopv  to  each 
of  his  three  wives,  Bachel.  Sarah»  and  £mnuk    Feonemore  promised  to  do  sa 

>*Tho  Bev.  Qeorge  Stokes. 
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with  those  around  him,  he  removed  a  part  of  his  cloth- 
ing, handing  his  hat  to  the  marshal,  who  boand  a 
handkerchief  over  his  eves,  his  hands  being  free  at 
his  own  request.  Seating  himself  with  his  face  to 
the  firing  party,  and  with  hands  clasped  over  his 
head,  he  exclaimed : ''  Let  them  shoot  the  oalls  through 
my  heart  Don't  let  them  mangle  my  body.^  The 
word  of  command  was  given;  the  report  of  rifles 
rang  forth  on  the  still  morning  air,  and  without  a  groan 
or  quiver  the  body  of  the  criminal  fell  back  lifeless  on 
his  coffin.  Qod  was  more  merciful  to  him  than  he 
had  been  to  his  victims.** 

**  The  bodjr  was  afterward  interred  by  relatiyea  at  Cedar  (^^.  Acconnta 
of  tlye  execation  will  be  found  in  Lee's  MormonUm  Unvaried,  383-90;  8ten^ 
tumte'B  TeU  It  AU,  627-31;  8tenh(m$e*s  Western  Wilds,  624-0;  8.  L.  (Hiy 
Tribune,  Biaroh  31,  1877;  8.  L.  Ueraid,  March  28,  1877;  8.  F.  BvUetm, 
March  24,  1877;  8.  F.  Post,  March  24,  1877;  OaHand  Tribusie,  March  24, 
1877;  Los  Angeles  Weekly  Express,  March  31,  1877;  Los  Angeles  JUporier, 
March  23,  24,  1877;  Sonoma  Den%ocrai,  March  31,  1877;  Anaheim  OauUe, 
March  31,  1877;  Mariposa  Ckuette,  March  31,  1877;  Jacksonville  (Or,)  Dem, 
Times,  March  31,  1877.  Portraits  of  Lee  will  ba  found  in  the  fromtii^ieoe 
of  Lee's  Mormonism  Unvailed,  and  in  SUnhouse's  TeU  It  All,  facing  p.  632; 
cuts  representing  the  execution  in  Id,,  facing  p.  630;  Btadi^s  Western  Wilds, 
625;  lie's  Mormonism  Unvailed,  faoinff  p.  384. 

John  Doyle  Lee  was  a  native  of  Kaskankia,  HL,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1812.  After  engaffins  in  the  several  occnpatioiis  of  roaQ-carrier,  stage-driver, 
farmer,  soldier,  and  clerk,  he  joined  the  Mormon  ohoroh  at  Far  West  in  1837. 
At  Nanvoo  he  was  employed  as  apoliceman,  one  of  his  duties  being  to  guard 
the  person  and  residence  of  Jos.  Smith.  After  the  miflration  he  was  one  of 
those  who  laid  out  and  built  up  the  city  of  Parowan.  Be  was  later  appointed 
probate  judge  of  Lron  oo.,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  territorial  legisUture, 
Dolding  the  fonner  positioii  at  the  time  of  the  i 
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BuoHAM  Thrbatenkd  WITH  Ab&bst— The  Fedkbal  JuDon  Bbfuotkd— 
Dbpartubb  of  Qoyxbnor  CuMMiNa — Axi}  OF  THE  Abmt  of  Utah — ^Popu- 
lation OF  THE  TiBWTOEY—MoETALiTY— Wealth— Ikdusteieb—Peicbb, 
— Wages— Trade— Salt  Lake  Cmr  in  1880— The  Temple  Block-* 
8001AL  Oathebinos— Theatrioals— Soientifio  and  Other  Institu- 
tions—Oharactbr  OF  THE  Population— Carson  Valley- San  Ber- 
nardino—Summit COUNTT  AND  ITS  SETTLEMENTS— PURCHASE  OF  FOBT 

Bridoeh— Wasatch  Countt— Morgan  County— Caghe  Valley— Set- 
tlements in  Southern  Utah. 

During  the  disputes  between  Governor  Gumming 
and  General  Johnston^  the  latter  being  aided,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  federal  judges,  there  was  constant 
fear  that  the  troops  would  come  into  collision  with  the 
territorial  militia.  Though  the  Mormon  authorities 
had  no  cause  for  complaint  as  to  the  conduct  of  the, 
soldiery,  they  regards  their  presence  as  a  menace,  and 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  general  and  the 
judges  as  a  personal  insult  to  the  governor. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  army,  Brigham  never  ap- 
peared in  public  without  a  body-guard  of  his  own  in- 
timate friends;^  and  for  many  months  he  attended 
no  public  assemblies.  At  the  door  of  his  residence 
sentries  kept  watch  by  day,  and  at  night  a  strong 
guard  was  stationed  within  its  walls.  Nor  were  these 
precautions  unnecessary.  About  the  end  of  March 
1859  a  writ  was  issued  for  his  apprehension  on  a 
groundless  charge  of  complicity  in  forging  notes  on 

^8tenhou9e'$  Bacby  MowOain  8ahU$^  41^20;  8.  F.  AUa.  S«Dt.  29,  185& 
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the  United  States  treasury.'  The  officers  deputed 
to  make  the  arrest  repaired  to  the  governor's  quarters 
and  besought  his  cooperation,  but  were  promptly  re- 
fused, Gumming  protesting  against  the  measure  as  an 
unjustifiable  outrage,*  whereupon  they  returned  in  dis- 
comfiture to  Camp  Floyd. 

But  the  trouble  was  not  yet  ended.  In  May,  Judge 
Sinclair  was  to  open  his  court  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
threatened  to  station  there  a  detachment  of  troops. 
On  Sunday  the  17th  of  April  it  was  reported  that 
two  regiments  were  on  their  way  to  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrests,  whereat  General  Wells  at 
once  ordered  out  the  militia,  and  within  a  few  hours 
five  thousand  men  were  under  arms.*    It  was  now  ex- 

*  Stenhooae  says  that  a  counterfeit  plate  was  engraved  at  S.  L.  City,  re- 
sembling the  one  uied  by  the  qoartermaster  at  Camp  Floyd  for  drafts  drawn 
on  the  assistaQt  U.  S.  treasurers  at  New  York  and  St  Louis.  When  the  fraud 
was  discovered  the  culprit  turned  state's  evidence,  and  testified  that  a  person 
in  the  employ  of  Brigham  had  furnished  the  paper.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
latter  was  implicated,  and  thereupon  the  writ  was  issued.  Mocky  Mountain 
SaintB,  410-11.  Cradlebaueh  says  that  the  plate  was  seized  by  Marshal  Dot- 
son,  by  order  of  Judge  Eclues,  and  that  Bnsham  afterward  obtained  judg- 
ment against  the  former  for  $2,600  damages,  we  marslial's  house  being  sold  to 
satisfy  the  judgment.  Mormonism,  15.  See  also  BwrUnCa  CUv  qfthe  Sainis,  607. 
I  find  nothmg  about  this  matter  in  the  files  of  the  Deatrtt  News;  but  the  &ot 
that  the  writ  was  issued  is  mentioned  by  Tullidge,  Hist.  8,  L,  CUy,  228,  and 
in  the  Hand-book  qf  R^erenoe,  77.  Peter  K.  Dotson,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
came  to  Salt  Lake  Cit^  in  1851,  and  was  first  employed  by  Brigham  as  man- 
ager of  a  distillery,  afterward  becoming  express  and  mail  agent.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  for  Utah,  and  in  1857  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton, returning  with  the  army  during  that  year.  DoUon*s  Doings,  MS. 

^  In  a  conversation  with  otenhouse,  the  governor  stated  that,  in  case  of  re- 
sistance, the  wall  surrounding  Bri^ham's  premises  was  to  be  battered  down 
with  artillery,  and  the  president  taken  by  zorce  to  Can^  Floyd.  So,  at  least, 
said  the  officers.  *  I  listened  to  them,  sir,  as  gravely  as  I  could,'  continued 
Gumming,  'and  examined  their  papers.  They  rubbed  their  hands  and  were 
jubiUnt;  ''they  had  got  the  dead-wood  on  Brigham  Young."  I  was  indig- 
nant, sir,  and  told  them,  "  By ,  gentlemen,  you  can't  do  it !    When  you 

have  to  take  Brigham  Tounff,  gentlemen,  you  shall  have  him  without  creep- 
ing through  walls.  Ton  shall  enter  by  his  door  with  heads  erect,  as  becomes 
representatives  of  your  government.  "But  till  that  time,  gentlemen,  you  can't 
touch  Brijffluun  Young  while  I  live.'  Hocky  JHowUaiH  Saints,  411.  Wells, 
Narr,,  MS.,  63-5,  states  that  Brigham  attended  court,  though  his  followers 
were  very  unwilling  to  allow  it,  as  they  feared  a  refjetition  of  the  Carthage- 
jail  tragedy,  but  tlutt  no  proceedings  were  taken  af^ainst  him. 

*  A  correspondent  of  tne  New  fork  Herald,  wntinff  from  S.  L.  City,  Majr 
23,  1850,  says  that  the  governor  notified  Wells  to  hold  the  militia  in  readi- 


Hitt,  8.  L.  City,  228-30.  See  atso  Hand-hook  <jf  B^erenee,  77.  It  is  very 
improbable  that  Cummin^  would  have  taken  such  an  extreme  measure,  and  1 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  his  official  despatches,  in  those  of  General  Johnston, 
(tr  in  the  files  of  the  Deseret  News.    Gen.  Wells  himself  gives  the  following 
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pected  and  almost  hoped  that  the  Nauvoo  l^oii 
would  measure  its  strength  with  the  army  of  Utah, 
but  by  a  little  timely  forbearance  on  both  sides  the 
threatened  encounter  was  averted.  Soon  afterward 
the  judges  were  instructed  as  to  their  duty  in  an  offi- 
cial letter  from  the  attorney-general^  and  were  or- 
dered to  confine  themselves  witmn  their  official  sphere, 
which  was  to  try  causes,  and  not  to  intermeddle  with 
the  movements  of  the  troops — ^the  latter  responsibility 
resting  only  with  the  governor.  "  In  a  territory  like 
Utah,  he  remarked,  ''the  person  who  exercises  this 
power  can  make  war  and  peace  when  he  pleases,  and 
holds  in  his  hands  the  issues  of  life  and  death  for 
thousanda  Surely  it  was  not  intended  to  clothe  each 
one  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  marshal  and  aU  his 
deputies,  with  this  tremendous  authority.  Especially 
does  this  construction  seem  erroneous  when  we  reflect 
that  these  different  officers  might  make  requisitions 
conflicting  with  one  another,  and  all  of  them  crossing 
the  path  of  the  governor."*  The  judges  were  super- 
seded a  few  months  later;*  and  thus  the  matter  was 
finally  set  at  rest,  the  action  .of  the  governor  being 
sustained,  although  he  became  so  unpopular  with  the 
cabinet  that  for  a  time  his  removal  was  also  under 
consideration.^    Though  his  resignation  was  not  de- 

aoooQDt  of  the  mattar:  '  I  told  CHunmiiiff  mjwlf  that  wo  didnt  intend  the* 
Carthage  aoeiie  refinaoted,  and  he  knew  that  we  intended  to  resist  the  troops, 
whidi  we  did.  I  went  to  see  Camming  freoaently,  and  talked  the  matter 
oyer  with  him,  and  he  declared  himself  that  he  ooold  not  recommend  Qor. 
Tounff  to  tmst  himself  to  that  military  mob;  but  he  did  say  he  ooold  not  see 
how  bloodshed  ooold  be  hindered.  I  told  him  we  woold  not  let  them  come; 
that  if  they  did  come,  they  woald  never  get  oat  alive  if  we  ooold  help  it. 
He  said  be  did  not  know  what  to  do.'  *They  knew  that  if  they  did  come,  we 
were  ready  for  them,  and  that  we  were  ready  to  cot  off  their  retreat.  It  g^re 
OS  a  good  deal  of  troable,  and  anxiety  as  well,  to  prepare  agsinst  it,  as  it 
oooorrod  at  a  time  when  we  were  potting  in  oor  cn^w.'  Karr,,  MS.,  63-4. 

*Soon  after  a  msss>meeting  oi  gentiles  was  held  at  CMnp  Hoyd,  at  whi^ 
the  jodges  took  a  prominent  part.  An  address  wss  djnawn  op,  rehearsing  all 
the  crimes  impated  to  Mormons,  stating  that  they  were  still  didoyil  to  the 
gOTemment,  and  oensoring  the  president  for  his  interference. 

*  Their  sacoessors  are  mentioned  in  the  next  diapter.  Cradlebaxu^,  refos- 
ing  to  recognise  the  right  of  the  preddent  to  remove  him,  oontinoed  in  oflkse 
for  a  short  time,  hot  finding  himsdf  onsopportod  by  the  government,  left 
Utah  and  settled  in  Nevada,  whence  he  was  twice  sent  as  delegate  to  con* 
gress.   WaUe'0  The  Mormon  Prophet,  75-6. 

^8tmhou$e'9  Soeky  MounUmn  SainU,  418;  TMdgee  HUL  8.  L.  Oit§,  23S. 
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mandedy  he  set  forth  from  Salt  Lake  City  in  May  1861^ 
about  two  months  before  his  term  of  office  expired. 
He  had  entered  that  city  amid  a  forced  display  of 
welcome,  but  he  left  it  with  the  sincere  regrets  of  a 
people  whose  hearts  he  had  won  by  kind  treatment.' 

In  1860  most  of  the  troops  were  removed  to  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona,  and  about  a  year  later,  war  between 
north  and  south  being  then  almost  a  certainty,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  ordered  to  the  eastern  states. 
The  government  stores  at  Camp  Floyd,  valued  at 
$4,000,000,  were  sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  greatly 
to  the  relief  of  the  saints,  who  could  now  purchase  pro- 
visions, clothing,  wagons,  live-stock,  and  other  articles 
of  which  they  were  in  ne^,  at  their  own  rates.  Flour, 
which  had  cost  the  nation  $570  per  ton,  sold  for  less 
than  $11  per  ton,  and  other  stores  in  the  same  propor- 
tion; the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  did  not  exceed 
$100,000,  or  little  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  out- 
lay; and  of  this  sum  $40,000  was  contributed  by 
Brigham.* 

At  the  sale  at  Camp  Floyd  some  of  the  leading 

Both  these  sathoritie^  chum  that  Camming  was  aided  by  Col  Elane,  who  about 
this  time  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  historical  society  of  New  York  on  the 
sitoation  of  Utah,  in  whioh  he  spoke  of  dimming  as  a  clear-headed,  resolnte, 
bat  pradent  executive,  and  the  very  man  for  the  trying  position.  Stenhooae 
was  present  at  the  leotare  as  reporter  for  the  Ntw  Twh  Herald^  and  notices 
of  it  were  widelv  published  thronghout  the  coantnr. 

*  Before  his  dmrtare  the  citixens  desired  to  show  their  respect  by  some 

Sablio  demonstration,  but  this  he  declined,  slippiog  away  so  quietly  that  his 
eparture  was  not  known  until  it  was  published  in  the  Dtmrtt  N(w%  of  Mar 
22d.  His  conduct  received  the  approval  of  the  territorial  legislature.  Utah 
Jwar.  Legid,,  1860-1,  p.  161. 

Gov.  Camming  was  a  native  of  Qeoigia,  his  wife  being  the  daughter  of  a 
prominent  Boston  physician,  and  an  accomplished  ladv.  In  1836  he  was  mayor 
of  Augusta,  Qa»  and  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  tnat  year  used  his  utmost 
effort  to  save  the  lives  of  Uie  citisens.  During  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  war 
he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Qen.  Scott,  and  was  afterward  appointed  by 
government  to  visit  several  Indian  tribes  in  the  far  west  WaU^s  The  Mor- 
mon  Prophet,  76, 

*  Through  his  business  agent,  H.  K  CUwson.  As  Horace  Greeley  remarks 
in  his  Overland  Jovr.,  2M>  the  live-stock  would  have  brought  much  better 
prices  had  it  been  driven  to  California,  or  even  to  Fort  LMvenworth.  He 
states  that,  in  1859,  30,000  bushels  of  com,  which  could  have  been  bought  in 
Utah  for  1^  per  bushel,  were  sent  from  the  eastern  states  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $11  per  bushel.  Greeley  visited  the  torritorjr  in  this  year,  but  his  ob- 
servationSp  a]fart  from  his  account  of  an  interview  with  Brigham,  already  men- 
tioned, contam  little  of  historical  value.  His  receptioaat  S.  X.  City  ii  described 
in  the  I>e$eni  jVshw,  July  iSO,  I8M. 
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merchants  of  Salt  Lake  City  laid  the  basis  of  their 
fortunes;  to  the  rest  of  the  community  its  main  bene* 
fit  was  that  it  gave  them  a  good  supply  of  warm  cloth* 
ing  at  cheap  rates.  For  years  afterward  the  members 
of  the  NauYOO  legion  were  attired  in  military 
uniforms,  which  now  took  the  place  of  the  sombre 
gray  clothing  that  the  saints  were  accustomed  to 
wear.  The  ammunition  and  spare  arms  were  de- 
stroyed, some  of  the  cannon  being  exploded  and 
others  thrown  into  wells,  though  the  latter  were  recov- 
ered by  the  Mormons,  and  are  still  used  on  the  4th 
and  24th  of  July,  and  other  of  their  festivities.** 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  the  history  of 
Utah  when  it  may  be  of  int^erest  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the 
Mormons.  Between  the  years  1850  and  1862  they 
had  increased  in  number  from  1 1,380  to  about  65,000,  a 
gain  that  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any  of  the  states 
or  territories  of  the  republic."  They  were  a  very 
healthy  community,  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  in 
the  census  report  for  the  year  ending  June  1860  being 
little  more  than  nine  per  thousand,"  though  this  is 
doubtless  a  mistake,  the  actual  death  rate  being  proba- 
bly at  least  twelve  per  thousand.**     Of  the  mortality, 

^^  For  dewsriptioDB  of  pnblio  fettivitiet,  between  1855  and  1865,  tee  Depart 
News,  Jan.  4,  Joly  18,  1855;  Jnly  9,  30,  Aug.  6,  1856;  July  8,  15,  22,  1857; 
July  11,  Aug.  1,  1860;  Jnly  10,  1861;  July  9,  dO,  1862;  July  8,  1863;  July  6, 
20,  27,  1864;  July  5.  Aug.  5,  1865;  TulUdge's  Life  qf  Young;  247-9,  Burton's 
City  qf  the  Saints,  424-5;  S.  F.  Alto,  Sept.  10,  1856;  8.  F.  BuUefAn,  Dec.  2, 
1858;  6cu!.  Union,  July  11, 1861.  A  thanksgiving  prodamation  issued  by  Gov. 
Harding  in  1862  was  ignored  throughout  the  territory.  'The  non-obserranoe  of 
this  thanksgiving  day,'  remarks  Tullidoe,  *  brought  Stephen  S.  Harding  to  the 
full  realization  of  the  fact  that,  though  he  was  governor  of  Utah,  £igham 
Younff  was  governor  of  the  Mormon  people.' 

^^  1  have  alreadv  mentioned  that  the  census  report  for  1860  gives  the  pop- 
ulation at  only  a  little  over  40,000,  and  stated  my  reasons  for  suppoeing  this 
to  be  an  error.  Beadle  says  that  a  judse  who  travelled  extensively  through- 
out the  territory  about  18o4-5  estimated  it  at  85,000.  and  thinks  tne  jud^*s 
estimate  too  low.  He  himself  places  it,  in  1867,  at  100,000.  Life  in  Utah, 
483.  Bowles,  Our  New  Went,  about  the  same  date,  at  100,000  to  125,00a  See 
also  8,  F.  Herald,  Jan.  30,  1861;  8ae,  Union,  Feb.  11, 186a  In  the  census 
of  1870  the  popuktion  is  given  at  86,786. 

1'  U.  8,  Cenmte  Rept,  for  1860,  li.  43.  The  total  number  of  deaths  re- 
ported is  374. 

"For  the  year  ending  June  1»  1850,  it  was  about  22  per  1,000,  the  nte 
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about  twenty-six  per  cent  occurred  among  infants,**  the 
most  prominent  diseases  among  adults  being  consump- 
tion and  enteritis.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  up  to 
this  date  there  occurred  in  the  territory  but  one  case  of 
suicide  among  the  Mormons."  There  was  little  pau- 
perism in  their  midst,  and  there  was  little  crime,  or 
such  crime  as  was  punished  by  imprisonment.** 

The  saints  were  now  a  fairly  prosperous  commu- 
nity. The  value  of  their  real  and  personal  property 
was  reported  in  1860  at  $5,596,118,  of  improved  farm 
lands  at  $1,333,355,  of  farming  implements  $242,889, 
of  live-stock  $1,516,707,  and  of  manufactures  $900,153, 
To  these  figures  about  50  per  cent  must  be  added  in 
order  to  obtain  the  actual  value.  Among  the  list  of 
premiums  bestowed  in  this  year  by  the  Deseret  Agri- 
cultural and  Manufacturing  Society,*^  we  find  prizes 
and  diplomas  awarded  for  agricultural  and  gardening 
implements  of  all  kinds,  for  steam-engines  and  fire- 
engines,  for  leathern  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion from  heavy  harness  to  ladies'  kid  boots  of  many 

being  then  greater  on  account  of  the  hardships  and  exposure  incidental  to 
new  Bottlemento.  The  following  extracts  from  the  sanitary  report  of  Assist- 
ant-surgeon Robert  Bartholow  of  Utah  terr.,  dated  Sept.  1858,  and  published 
in  Sen.  Doc.,  d6th  Cong.  Ist.Sess.,  xiii.  301-2,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  prejudice  of  U.  S.  omciab  on  matters  relating  to  the  territory,  and  help  to 
account  for  their  blunders:  'The  Mormon,  of  ail  the  animals  now  walking 
this  globe,  is  the  most  curious  in  every  relation/  *  Isolated  in  the  narrow 
valleys  of  Utah,  and  practising  the  ntes  of  a  religion  grossly  material,  of 
which  polygamy  is  the  main  element  and  cohesive  force,  the  Mormons  have 
arrivea  at  a  physical  and  mental  condition,  in  a  few  years  of  growth,  such  as 
densely  populated  communities  in  the  older  parts  of  the  world,  hereditary 
victims  of  all  the  vices  of  civilization,  have  been  ages  in  reaching.  If  Mor- 
monism  received  no  addition  from  outside  sources,  these  influences  continu- 
ing, it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  would  eventually  die  out.' 

1^  From  cholera  infantum  4,  croup  23,  infantile  57,  measles  1,  scarlatina  2, 
teethinff  11.  Id,  43. 

'^  After  the  railroad  connected  the  territory  with  the  Altantic  and  Padfic 
states,  suicides  became  not  infrequent. 

^*In  Conipend,  Ninth  Census,  533,  the  table  of  pauperism  and  crime  shows 
only  one  person  receiving  support  as  a  pauper,  and  eight  crioiinals.  At  the 
time  of  Burton's  visit,  in  1860,  there  were  only  six  prisoners  in  the  peniten- 
tiary at  S.  L.  City,  of  whom  two  were  Indians.  Citi/  of  the  Saints,  329.  In 
the  Deseret  News  of  June  18,  1856.  it  is  stated,  however,  that  there  were 
many  beggars  among  the  women  and  children. 

1^  Incorporated  by  act  approved  Jan.  17,  1856,  '  with  a  view  of  promoting 
the  arts  of  domestic  industry^  and  to  encourage  the  production  of  articles 
from  the  native  elements  in  this  territoiy.*  A  oopy^of  it  will  be  found  in  Utah 
ilctoi;e^.(ed.  1866),  111. 
Hut.  Utah.   87 
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buttoDSy  for  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  including  car- 
pets, blankets,  flannels,  jeans,  linseys,  kerseys,  and 
cassimeres,  for  many  articles  of  furniture,  and  for  the 
most  needed  articles  of  cutlery  and  hardware.^ 

The  prices  of  most  necessaries  of  life  were  moder- 
ate throughout  the  territory,  but  on  account  of  high 
freights — averaging  from  the  eastern  states  about  $28 
and  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  $50  to  $60  per  ton — 
imported  commodities  were  inordinately  dear.**  The 
cost  of  luxuries  mattered  but  little,  however,  to  a 
community  that  subsisted  mainly  on  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  their  own  gardens,  and  the  bread,  milk, 
and  butter  produced  on  their  own  farms. 

Wages  were  somewhat  high  at  this  period,  common 
laborers  receiving  $2  per  day  and  domestic  servants 
$30  to  $40  per  month.  Lumbermen,  wood-choppers, 
brick-makers,  masons,  carpenters,  plasterers,  and  paint- 
ers were  in  demand  at  good  rates;  though  until  1857, 
and  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two  later,  their  hire  was 
usually  paid  in  kind,  as  there  was  still  but  little  money 
in  circulation.  Thus,  a  mechanic  might  be  required 
to  receive  his  wages  in  hats,  boots,  or  clothing,  whether 
he  needed  such  articles  or  not,  and  must  probably 
submit  to  a  heavy  discount  in  disposing  of  his  wares 
for  cash  or  for  such  goods  as  he  might  require.  Some 
commodities,  however,  among  which  were  flour,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  butter,  could  usually  be  sold  at  their  par 
value,  and  some  could  not  even  be  bought  for  cash  in 
large  quantities.  Most  of  the  stores  divided  their 
stock  into  two  classes  of  wares,  which  they  termed 
cash-goods  and  shelf-goods,  and  the  tradesman  ob- 
jected to  sell  any  considerable  amount  of  the  former 
unless  he  disposed,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  portion  of 

"For  list  of  premimns  and  diplomnB,  see  Burton's  CUy  qfihe  Samts,  384-7. 

"From  the  Est  of  j^rices-carrent  at  the  tithing-office  in  I860,  we  learn 
that  cereals  were  rated  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  $1.50  per  boshel,  batcher's  meat 
at  8  to  12|  cents  per  ponnd,  chickens  and  ducks  at  10  to  25  cents  each,  eggs 
at  18  cents  per  dozen,  milk  at  10  cents  per  qnart,  and  batter  at  25  cents  per 
w>nnd;  bnt  sogar  worth  in  New  York  about  6  cents  per  pound  cost  in  Utah 
85  to  60  cents,  while  tea  ranged  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $3.60,  and  cofiee  from 
40  to  60  cents  per  rKnind,  or  at  least  fivefold  their  cost  in  the  Atlantio  states. 
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the  latter.  If,  for  instance,  one  should  tender  $50  for 
a  bag  of  sugar  without  offering  to  make  other  pur- 
chases,  the  store-keeper  would  probably  refuse;  "for," 
he  would  argue,  "if  I  sell  all  my  cash-goods  for  cash, 
without  also  getting  rid  of  my  shelf-goods,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  latter  for  cash  at  alL  I 
must  dole  out  the  one  with  care  that  I  may  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  the  other/'** 

in  some  of  the  shop  windows  on  Main  Street  were 
displayed  costly  imported  commodities — silks,  velvets, 
and  shawls  of  diverse  pattern,  jewelry,  laces,  and 
millinery;**  near  by  were  less  pretentious  stores,  where 
home-made  and  second-hand  articles  were  retailed. 
In  some  of  the  latter  might  be  seen  a  curious  collection 
of  dilapidated  merchandise,  and  people  almost  as  sin- 
gular as  the  wares  over  which  they  chaffered.  Here 
was  a  group  of  women  holding  solemn  conclave  over 
a  superannuated  gown  that  to  other  eyes  would  seem 
worthless;  there  a  sister  in  faded  garo  cheapening  a 
well-battered  bonnet  of  Parisian  make  that  had  al- 
ready served  as  covering  and  ornament  for  half  a 
dozen  heads. 

Approaching  Zion  from  the  direction  of  Fort 
Bridger,  after  days  of  travel  throc^h  sage-brush  and 
buffalo-grass,  the  traveller  would  observe  that  within 
a  score  of  leagues  from  Salt  Lake  City  nature's  barren- 
ness began  to  succumb  to  the  marvellous  energy  of  the 
saints.  The  cations  had  been  converted  by  irrigation 
into  fertile  lands,  whose  emerald  tint  soothed  the  eye 
wearied  with  the  leaden  monotony  of  the  desert  land- 

•^^TTilliam  OhAndkn,  who  Tidted  Salt  Lake  Ci^  in  the  winter  of  1856-6^ 
ttatet  that,  if  one  wanted  to  aell  anvthing,  he  ooald  get  nothing  for  it,  be- 

rhueif  an  off 


oanse  of  the  scarcity  of  money;  whue  if  an  offer  were  made  to  boy  the  i 
artide  for  oath,  a  verv  high  price  mnat  be  paid  on  account  of  the  rarity  of 
the  article.  ViiU  to  8.  L.  CUy^  223.  For  many  years  afterward,  this  svstem 
of  traffic  prevailed  in  a  measure.  Thus,  in  the  Deaeret  NewB  of  Feb.  22, 
1860,  J.  CC  little  advertisea  that  he  will  exchange  his  store  of  fomiture  for 
wheat  and  floor;  Qeorae  B.  Wallace  that  he  will  give  five  gallons  of  molnsses 
perpord  for  wood;  andFelt  and  Allen  that  they  pay  cash  and  store  goods  for 
wheat  deliTered  at  the  Jordan  mills. 

*>  In  1860  there  were  three  milliner's  stores^  thirteen  dxy-goods  and  two 
variety  stons.  BmHam*$  OUif  <ifike  8aint§,  277-8. 
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scape.  The  fields  were  billowing  with  grain,  th^ 
cattle  sleek  and  thriving,  the  bams  well  filled,  the  wind- 
mills buzzing  merrily.  Nevertheless,  among  these 
smiling  settlements  a  painful  deficiency  might  be 
noticed.  Everything  that  industry  and  thrift  could 
accomplish  had  been  done  for  the  farm,  but  nothing 
for  the  home.  Between  the  houses  of  the  poor  and 
the  rich  there  was  little  difference,  except  that  one 
was  of  logs  and  the  other  of  boards.  Both  seemed 
like  mere  enclosures  in  which  to  eat  and  sleep,  and 
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around  neither  was  there  any  sign  that  the  inmates 
took  a  pride  in  their  home.  One  might  pass  three 
dwellings  enclosed  by  a  common  fence,  and  belonging 
to  one  master,  but  nowhere  could  be  seen  any  of  those 
simple  embellishments  that  cost  so  little  and  mean  so 
much — the  cultivated  garden  plat,  the  row  of  shade 
trees,  the  rose-bush  at  the  doorway,  or  the  trellised 
creeper  at  the  porch. 

The  city  itself  wore  a  different  aspect.     The  streets. 
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though  unpaved  and  without  sidewalks,  were  lined 
with  cotton- wood  and  locust  trees,  acacias,  and  poplars. 
Most  of  the  private  houses  were  still  of  wood  or 
adobe,  some  few  only  being  of  stone,  and  none 
pretentious  as  to  architecture;  but  nearly  all  were 
surrounded  with  gardens  in  which  fruit  and  shade 
trees  were  plentiful.  Many  of  them  were  of  the 
same  pattern,  barn-shaped,  with  wings  and  tiny  case- 
ments, for  glass  was  not  yet  manufactured  by  the 
Mormons.  A  few  of  the  better  class  were  built  on  a 
foundation  of  sandstone,  and  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  bungalow,  with  trellised  verandas,  and  low  flat 
roofs  supported  by  pillars.  Those  of  the  poor  were 
small  hut-like  buildings,  most  of  them  one-storied, 
and  some  with  several  entrances.  At  this  date  the 
entire  city,  except  on  its  southern  side,  was  enclosed 
by  a  wall  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  semi- 
bastions  placed  at  half  musket-range,  and  pierced  here 
and  there  with  gateways.^ 

In  driving  through  the  suburbs  the  visitor  would 
find  the  thoroughfares  in  bad  condition,  dusty  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter  filled  with  viscid  mud.  On  either 
side  were  posts  and  rails,  which,  as  the  heart  of  the 
city  was  approached,  gave  way  to  neat  fences  of 
palings.  On  Main  Street  were  the  abodes  of  some 
of  the  leading  Mormon  dignitaries  and  the  stores  of 
prominent  gentile  merchants.  On  the  eastern  side, 
nearly  opposite  the  post-office,  and  next  door  to  a 
small  structure  that  served  for  bath-house  and  bakery, 
stood  the  principal  hostelry,  the  Salt  Lake  House,  a 
large  pent-roofed  building,  in  front  of  which  was  a  ve- 
randa supported  by  painted  posts,  and  a  sign-board 
swinging  n*om  a  tall  flag-staff.     Here  fair  accommoda- 

^  Woodrvff'%  Jowmal,  MS.;  Bichards"  HisL  InddeiUs  of  Utah,  MS.,  28-9; 
Wells*  Karr.,  MS..  60;  Chcmdkss,  VisU  to  8,  L,,  153;  Sloan's  Utah  QoMr 
etteer,  25.  The  wall  wm  bnilt  in  1853.  Ghandless  remarks  that  for  defensive 
pnrpoees  it  would  be  nseless,  as  any  one  could  climb  it  with  ease.  Burton, 
VUy  qfihe  Saints^  245,  states  that  it  was  built  as  a  defence  against  Indians, 
though  ffentilee  said  that  it  was  constructed  only  because  the  people  wanted 
work.  It  was  of  mud  mixed  with  hay  and  graTeL;  in  1860  it  had  already  be- 
gun to  crumble,  and  in  1883  there  were  few  traces  of  it  remaining. 
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tion  could  be  had  at  very  moderate  chaises."  Even  in 
its  business  portion.  Main  Street  had  at  this  date 
many  vacant  lots,  being  then  in  the  embiyo  condition 
through  which  all  cities  must  pass,  the  1(^  building 
standing  side  by  side  with  the  adobe  hut  and  the  stone 
or  brick  store,  with  here  and  there  a  few  shanties, 
relics  of  the  days  of  1848, 

Among  the  principal  attractions  was  the  temple 
block,  surrounded  in  1860  with  a  wall  of  red  sand- 
stone, on  which  were  placed  layers  of  adobe,  fashioned 
in  imitation  of  some  ncher  substance,  and  raising  it  to 
a  height  of  ten  feet.  On  each  face  of  the  wall  were 
thirty  pilasters,  also  of  adobe,  protected  by  sandstone 
copings,  but  without  pedestals  or  entablatures.  Up 
to  the  year  1860  the  cost  of  the  wall  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  edifice  already  amounted  to  $1,000,000,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  entire  outlay  on  the  temple  at  Nau- 
voo.  The  block  was  consecrated  on  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1853,  and  the  comer-stones  laid  with  imposing 
ceremonies  on  the  6th  of  the  following  April.**  In 
August  1860,  the  foundations,  which  were  sixteen 
feet  deep  and  of  gray  granite,  had  been  completed,  but 
no  further  progress  had  been  made.  I  shall  reserve 
until  later  a  description  of  the  building  as  it  now 
stands.  Of  the  tabernacle  which  occupied  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  block,  and  the  bowery  immediately 
north  of  the  tabernacle,  mention  has  already  been 
made.^     In  the  north-west  comer,  and  separated  from 

"  Burton  relates  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  Aug.  1860»  the  Salt  Lake 
House  was  kept  by  a  Mr  Townsend,  a  Mormon  convert  £rom  Maine,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Nanvoo,  where  he  sold  his  house,  land,  and  fnmitoie,  for 
|50.  City  of  the  Saints,  248.    His  charge  for  24  days*  board  and  lodsing  was 


$34.25.    The  bill,  which  is  curiously  worded,  is  given  in  full  in  /d,  537. 
'     )ng  its  items  are  '14  Bottle  Beer  600'  (cents),  '2  Bottles  Branday  450.' 
*llie  original  plans  will  be  found  in  the  Millennial  Star,  xvi.  635,  and 


lAnfcrtKe  Route  from  Liverpool,  109-10.  Those  given  by  Truman  O.  Angell, 
the  architect,  in  the  Deserei  News,  Aug.  17»  1854,  di£fer  somewhat  from  the 
above,  but  both  agree  that  the  edifice  was  to  cover  a  space  of  21,850  8<^.  feet, 
or  about  half  an  acre.  For  descriptions  of  the  consecration  and  layingof 
the  comer-stones,  see  Woodrvff^a  Journal,  MS.;  Twcher^s  Mormoniam^  222; 
FerriB'  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  167-9;  S.  L.  City  Contributor,  iii  79;  J>e9ere£ 
News,  Feb.  19,  Apr.  16,  1853.  Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
ttght  tons  of  rock  were  used  for  the  foundation.  Richards*  Incidents  in  Utah 
Bist.,  MS.,  81. 

» Burton  describes  the  tabenmcle,  in  1860,  as  an  adobe  building,  caps- 
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the  tabernacle  by  a  high  fence^  stood  the  endowment 
house,*^  where,  as  evil-minded  gentiles  declared,  human 
sacrifices  were  offered.  The  ceremonies  that  actually 
took  place  within  its  walls  have  been  described  else- 
where in  this  volume. 

In  the  blocks  adjacent  to  the  tabernacle  were  the 
residences  of  Brigham,  Heber,  Orson  Hyde,  G^rge 
A.  Smith,  Wilford  Woodruff,  John  Taylor,  and  Dan- 
iel H.  WeUs,  the  first  two  occupying  entire  blocks.*^ 
South  of  temple  block  was  the  council-house,*  south 
of  Brigham's  dwelling  and  adjoining  that  of  WeUs  was 
the  historian's  office,  where  ih.e  church  records  were 
kept,  and  in  the  next  plat  to  ^e  east  was  the  social 
hall,*  where  the  fashion  of  the  city  held  festivities. 

Balls  held  at  the  social  hall  were  extremely  select, 
and  sometimes  a  little  expensive,  tickets  for  tiLe  more 
pretentious  fdtes  costing  ten  dollars  for  each  couple, 
and  the  invitations,  which  were  difficult  to  obtain  even 
at  that  price,^  being  issued  on  embossed  and  bordered 

ble  of  aooommodAtiiig  2,000  to  3,000  penoiiB,  the  interior  of  which  wm 
spanned  by  an  elliptioid  aroh.  Over  the  entrances  were  carvings  in  wood, 
'  representing  the  son  with  his  usual  ooifiiire  of  yellow  beams,  like  a  Somali's 
wig,  or  the  symbol  of  the  Persian  empire. '  CU^  qjr  the  Saints,  270.  A  few  years 
later  the  tabernacle  was  enlarged,  and  had  a  seating  capacity  of  7,000.  Utah 
Notes,  MS.,  2. 

*Cats  of  the  tabernacle  and  endowment  house  will  be  foond  in  OUy  qf 
the  Saints,  facing  p.  271. 

'^The  resideuces  of  Toong,  Kimball,  and  Wells  were  on  Main  St, 
properly  East  Temple  St,  which  rons  past  the  temple  block.  Remy 
says  that  one  of  Briffham's  houses  was  80  x  40  ft,  built  of  granite  and  other 
kinds  of  stones,  with  long  salient  ogives,  that  adjoining  it  being  the  dwell- 
ing which  he  usually  occupied.  S'ear  by  were  the  governor's  offices,  the 
tiUiing-offioe,  and  the  court>house.  Jour,  to  8.  L,  CUy,  L  193-4.  In  7(2.,  L 
193-200;  Greeley's  Overland  Jour,,  206-7;  AtlaaUic  Monthly,  iii.  673-5;  SclM, 
Reise  dureh  Fel8en{febirge,  100-2,  are  descriptions  of  S.  L.  City  about  this 
dato 

"This  building,  which  was  begun  in  1849,  and  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, was  afterward  destroyed  by  fire.  Neheker's  Early  Jusb%oe,  MS.,  3. 
Except  for  a  small  structure  used  as  a  post-office,  this  was  the  first  public 
buildiBg  erected  in  S.  L.  City.    See  also  WeUs'  Narr,,  MS. ,  42. 

s>  The  opening  of  the  social  hall  is  described  in  the  Deseret  News,  Jan. 
^  1868.  Among  other  buildings  worthy  of  note  were  the  arsenal,  built  on 
tbe  bench  north  of  the  city,  the  penitentiary  in  the  south-eastern  suburb, 
and  the  hall  of  seventies  on  the  '  states  road.'  lAnforQCs  Route  from  Liver- 
pool.  110;  Burton's  City  </  the  Saints,  279-80.  The  court-house  was  yet  un- 
finished. Atlantic  Monthly,  iii  674. 

*®They  were  issued  on  spedal  occasions  only  lor  76  or  80  guests,  including 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  gentiles. 
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paper.  Dancing  commenced  about  four  p.  m.,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  church  pronouncing  a  blessing  with  up- 
Ufted  hands^  and  then  leading  off  the  first  cotillon. 
All  joined  vigorously  in  the  dance,  and  the  prophet, 
his  apostles,  and  bishops  set  the  example,  the  salta- 
tions not  being  in  the  languid  gliding  pace  then  fash- 
ionable in  other  cities,  but  elaborately  executed  steps 
requiring  severe  muscular  exercise.  At  eight  came 
supper,  a  substantial  repast,  with  four  courses,*^  after 
which  dancing  was  resumed,  varied  at  intervals  with 
song  until  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  party  broke  up,  the  entertainment  closing  with 
prayer  and  benediction. 

Besides  these  fashionable  gatherings  held  from  time 
to  time  by  the  6\ite  of  Zion,  there  were  ward  parties, 
elders*  cotillon  parties,  and  picnic  parties,  the  last 
being  sometimes  held  at  the  social  hall,  where  rich  and 
poor  assembled,  bringing  with  them  their  children,  and 
setting  their  own  tables,  or  ordering  dainties  from  an 
adjoining  kitchen  provided  for  that  purpose.  Here, 
also,  until  1862,  when  the  first  theatre  was  built,  the- 
atrical entertainments  were  given  in  winter,®*  and  these 
of  no  mean  order,  for  among  the  Mormons  there  was 
no  lack  of  amateur  talent.**    Among  those  who  par- 

'^  Copies  of  the  card  of  invitation  and  the  mtou  at  a  '  territorial  and  civil 
ball'  iLSld  at  the  social  hall,  Feb.  7.  1860»  will  be  found  in  Bwrion^a  City  qf 
the  Saints,  i31-2.  Among  tiie  dishes  are  bear,  beaTer-tails,  slaw,  mountain, 
pioneer,  and  snowballs.  What  the  names  all  signify  I  am  unable  to  state. 
Otherwise  the  bill  of  fare  contains  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  viands. 

>* Ooohe*8  Theair.  and  Soe.  Jjfaira  inUtahy  MS.,  9.  In  summer  they  were 
held  at  the  bowery.  The  S.  L.  theatre,  or  as  it  was  usually  termed  the  opera- 
house,  was  dedicated  March  6th  of  this  year.  Sloan's  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  p. 
28.  A  gentleman  who  visited  the  city  two  or  three  years  later  states  that 
its  interior  resembled  the  o  oera-house  at  New  York,  having  seats  for  2,uui>  and 
capacity  for  500  more.  ExttnuUly  the  building  was  a  plam  but  not  ungraoe- 
ful  structure  of  stone,  brick,  ou^d  stucco.  Atkvnkc  Monthly,  Apr.  1864,  p.  490. 

"  Among  others  Burton  menuonsH.  B.  Olawson,  B.  Snow,  and  W.  U  Don- 
bar.  During  his  stay  the  '  Lady  o\  Lyons '  was  performed.  City  of  the  Saints, 
280.  See  also  i)<»eret^«vw,  March  2, 1864;  Busch,G€Sch,Morm.,SlUl2,ZS0; 
The  Mormons  at  Home,  149-61.  Chandless,  who  visited  the  social  hall  one 
evening  in  the  winter  of  1855-6,  when  the  third  act  of  Othello  and  a  two-act 
drama  were  performed,  mentions  that  the  parts  of  Othello  and  lago  were 
fairly  rendered,  but  that  the  other  characters  were  beneath  criticism.  Desde- 
mona,  he  says,  'was  a  tall,  masculine  female,  with  cheeks  painted  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  blush.  Even  worse  was  Emilia— an  old  dowdy,  she  looked, 
who  might  have  been  a  chambermaid  at  a  third-rate  hotel  for  a  quarter  ol  a 
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ticipated  were  several  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Brigham."  All  the  actors  attended  rehearsal  each 
night  in  the  week,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, when  the  performances  took  place;  most  of  them 
found  their  own  costumes,  and  none  received  any  fixed 
remuneration.* 

While  the  amuseinents  of  the  people  were  thus 
cared  for,  there  was  no  lack  of  more  solid  entertain- 
ment. All  had  access  to  the  public  library  under 
proper  restrictions,  and  in  the  council-house  was 
opened,  in  1853,  the  first  reading-room,  which  was 
supplied  with  newspapers  and  magazines  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Among  the  scientific  associations  may 
be  mentioned  the  Umversal  Scientific  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1854,  with  Wilford  Woodruff  as  president, 
and  the  Polysophical  Society,  over  which  Lorenzo 
Snow  presided.*  The  musi<^  talent  of  Salt  Lake 
Citjr  formed  themselves,  in  1855,  into  the  Deseret 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  in  June  of  that  year  a  music 
hall  was  in  course  of  construction.*^    In  the  same 

centory. .  .The  afterpiece  wae,  on  the  oontnury, yeiy  well  performed.'  ViaU  to 
S.Laie,224. 

'*  Three  of  Brigham's  daoghten^  Alioe,  Emily,  and  2iia»  were  OQ  the  g^^ 
Hepworth  Dixon,  who  was  well  acquainted  wim  Alice,  the  voimgeet  wife  of 
Elder  Clawaon,  aays  that  she  remarked  to  him  one  day  at  dinner,  '  I  am  not 
myself  very  fond  of  playing,  bat  my  father  desires  that  my  sister  and  myseU 
should  act  sometimes,  as  he  does  not  think  it  riffht  to  ask  anv  poor  man's 
child  to  do  anything  which  his  own  children  wonld  object  to  do.  New  Amet' 
^ca,  144. 

*»  CoohiB  Theatr,  and  8^.  Afaira  in  Utah^  MS.,  9-10;  8tekhomt^B  TeU  It 
A 11^  380-1 .  Mrs  Cooke  states  that  the  performers  often  remained  at  rehearsal 
nntil  12  (NT  1  o'clock,  and  that  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Oocasignally  a  benefit 
was  given  to  the  lady  actors,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  them.  Her 
share  dorinff  the  twelve  yevrs  that  she  played  amounted  to  $160.  In  Theatri- 
eal  and  8omL  AffoArs  in  Utah,  hy  Mr%  8.  A.  Caohe,  MS.,  we  have,  besides  the 
information  which  the  title-page  suggests,  a  number  of  items  relating  to  church 
matters  and  the  workings  of  polygamy.  Mrs  Cooke  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  wife  of  Heber  C.  KimbaU,  Eli^  Snow,  and  other  prominent  women  among 
the  Mormons.  Of  English  birth,  she  was  for  ei^t  years  a  teacher  of  musio 
in  the  city  d  New  Tor^  and  in  1852  set  forth  for  California,  reaching  S.  L.  (^ty 
in  July,  where  she  purposed  to  remain  only  until  the  following  spring,  but  was 
converted  to  Mormonism.  For  16  years  she  was  employed  as  a  teacher,  among 
her  pnpile  in  Zion  being  the  children  of  Brigham  Youn^. 

"^  Tnere  was  also  a  horticultural  society,  organized  m  connection  with  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  and  the  I)eseret  Typographical  Association 
formed  for  the  advancement  of  their  art.  Linforth*8  SotUe  Jrom  Liverpool^ 
111. 

*7  By  the  members  of  Capt.  Ballo's  band.  Deseret  News,  June  27,  1865. 
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year  the  Deseret  Theological  Institute  was  organized, 
its  purpose  being  to  ms^e  known  the  principles  of 
light  and  truth  which  its  members  claimed  to  have 
received  from  the  priesthood,  in  the  belief  that  ''the 
science  of  theology  embraces  a  knowledge  of  all  intel- 
ligence,  whether  m  heaven  or  on  the  earth,  moral, 
scientific,  literary,  or  religious"! 

Prominent  among  the  charitable  associations  was 
the  Relief  Society,  originally  organized  by  Joseph 
Smith  at  Nauvoo  in  1842,  and  discontinued  after  his 
assassination  untU  1855,  when  it  was  reestablished  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  After  that  date  its  operations  gradu- 
ally extended  from  ward  to  ward  and  from  settlement 
to  settlement,  until  it  became  a  powerful  influence  for 
good  throughout  the  land  Its  main  purpose  was  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  by  its  efforts  it  prevented  the 
necessity  for  poor-houses,  which  are  still  unknown 
among  the  latter-day  saints,  and  otherwise  it  rendered 
good  service — ^by  educating  orphans,  by  promoting 
home  industries,  and  by  giving  tone  and  character  to 
society  through  its  moral  and  social  influence." 


To  the  student  of  humanity  there  were  few  richer 
fields  for  study  than  could  be  found  at  this  period  in 
the  Mormon  capital,  where  almost  every  state  in  the 
union  and  every  nation  in  Europe  had  its  representa- 
tives. There  were  to  be  seen  side  by  side  the  tall, 
sinewy  Norwegian,  fresh  from  his  pine  forests,  the 
phlegmatic  Dane,  the  stolid,  practical  German,  the 
dapper,  quick-minded  Frenchman,  the  clumsy,  dog- 
matic Englishman,  and  the  shrewd,  versatile  Amer- 
ican. So  little  did  the  emigrants  know  of  the  land 
in  which  their  lot  was  cast  that  some  of  them,  while 
crossing  the  plains,  were  not  aware  that  they  ferod  on 
American  soil,  and  others  cast  away  i^eir  blankets 
and  warm  clothing,  under  the  impression  that  perpet- 
ual summer  reigned  in  Zion.     A  few  years'  residence 

M  In  1880  this  society  had  nearly  aOObronohes.  Snow's  Brirf  ShOch  qf  Or- 
ganktUhM^  MS.,  1-2. 
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in  the  land  of  the  saints  accomplishes  a  wonderful 
change,  the  contrast  in  mien  and  physique  between 
the  recruits  and  the  older  settlers  being  very  strongly 
marked.  Especially  is  this  the  case  among  the  women. 
"  I  could  not  but  observe  in  those  bom  hereabouts," 
writes  an  Enghsh  traveller  in  1860,  "the  noble,  reg- 
ular features,  the  lofty,  thoughtful  brow,  the  clear, 
transparent  complexion,  the  long,  silky  hair,  and, 
greatest  charm  of  all,  the  soft  snme  of  the  American 
woman  when  she  does  smile.  "*• 

Much  has  been  said  about  race  deterioration  aris- 

**  ButioiCa  City  qf  (he  8aiiU$^  278.  Burton  attributes  this  improvement  in 
the  race  to  climate.  In  amiming  oootrMt  with  Burton's  remarks  are  those  of 
Surgeon  Bartholow,  who  in  his  sanitary  report  says:  'It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Mormonism  makes  its  impress  upon  the  countenance, . .  .an  expression  com- 
pounded of  sensuality,  cunning,  suspicion,  and  a  smirking  self-conceit.  The 
yellow,  sunken,  cadaverous  visage;  the  greenish  colored  eyes;  the  thick,  pro> 
tuborant  lips;  the  low  forehead;  the  li|^t  yellowish  hair;  and  the  lank,  an- 
gular person— constitute  an  appearance  so  characteristic  of  the  new  race,  the 
production  of  polygamy,  as  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance.  The  women  of 
this  territory,  howlanatical  and  ignorant  soever,  recognize  their  wide  depart- 
ure from  the  normal  standard  in  all  christian  countries,  and  from  the  d^ra- 
dation  of  the  mother  follows  that  of  the  child.'  Sen,  Ex.  Doc,,  52,  86th 
Gonff.  Ist  Sess.,  302. 

The  City  of  the  Sainte,  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountaine  to  CdHformct^  by 
Richard  F,  Burton,  London,  1861,  ranks  among  the  best  of  ^tile  works  on 
Mormonism.  Less  philoBophical  than  that  of  Gunnison,  it  is  equally  impar- 
tial, and  gives  many  details  as  to  the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
Mormons  for  which  one  may  search  in  vain  elsewhere.  His  stay  in  S.  L.  City 
lasted  less  than  four  weeks  (from  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  20, 1860),  excursions  being 
made  during  his  visit  to  points  of  interest  in  tne  neighborhood,  but  he  saw 
more  during  that  time  than  many  others  have  done  in  four  yevrs.  Travelling 
in  company  with  Lieut  Dana  of  the  U.  S.  artillery,  and  procuring  introduc- 
tions to  Gov.  Gamming,  Brigham  Younff,  and  several  of  the  church  dignitaries, 
he  had  every  opportunity  to  note  the  different  phases  of  Mormon  life.  The 
first  and  last  portions  of  the  work  are  taken  up  with  his  travels  from  St  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  to  San  iVanoiBCo,  the  middle  chapters  only  relating  to  Utah.  In 
stvle  and  tone  the  writer  is  sketchy  and  interesting,  good-natured,  but  some- 
what disposed  to  regard  matters  in  their  ludicrous  aspect,  for  which  he  offers 
in  his  pre&ce  the  excuse — sic  tne  natura/edt. 

A  Visit  to  8aU  Lake;  being  a  Journey  across  the  Plains  and  a  Residence  in 
the  Mormon  Settlements  at  Utah,  by  WiUiam  Chandless,  London,  1857,  is  the 
titie  of  a  less  entertaining  and  reliable  work.  As  Mr  Chandless  remarks  in 
his  preface,  even  at  that  date,  'fictions  enough  have  been  written  about  the 
Mormons;'  but  it  does  not  ftpp^  that  his  own  work  is  less  fictitious  than 
those  of  which  he  complains.  There  are  chapters  about  religion,  government, 
settiements,  moraU,  institutions,  and  some  tnat  appear  to  oe  about  nothing 
in  i»rticular,  unless  it  be  Mr  Chandless.  Nevertheless,  items  of  interest  may 
be  gleaned  from  them,  as  the  author  made  a  tour  of  the  principal  counties  in 
1855,  and  travellers  in  those  parts  were  rare  at  this  period.  After  informing 
us  where  he  slept,  and  where  he  dined,  and  what  he  had  for  dinner,  he  occa- 
sionally finds  tune  to  tell  us  something  abont  the  condition  of  the  settle- 
ments through  which  he  journeyed. 
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ing  from  polygamous  miions.  It  has  never  been 
shown  that  physical  development  suffers  from  the 
polygamous  system,  esnpecially  when  r^;ulated  by  re- 
Wony  as  m  the  case  of  the  Mormons.  The  children 
of  saints  are  much  like  other  children.  In  the  streets 
of  the  capital,  however,  during  the  period  under  review, 
might  be  seen  youths  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  some  of 
them  the  children  of  church  di^itaries,  whose  high- 
est ambition  was  satisfied  when  mey  could  ride  through 
the  streets,  hallooing  and  shouting,  fantastically  attired 
in  fringed  and  embroidered  buckskin  leggings,  gaudily 
colored  shirt,  and  slouched  hat,  and  with  the  ortho- 
dox revolver  and  bowie-knife  conspicuously  displayed.*^ 
They  resembled  somewhat  the  cow-boy  of  l^e  pres- 
ent day;  but  their  presence  was  barely  felt  amid  this 
staid  and  order-loving  community,*^  ttie  forwardness 
of  the  second  generation  of  the  saints  being  attributed, 
not  without  show  of  reason,  to  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  the  gentiles. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Salt  Lake  City,  which  numbered  in  1860 
about  14,000,**  the  visitor  should  attend  the  bowery 
or  tabernacle,  where  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  about  8,000  of  the  populace  assembled  on  Sun- 
day. The  men  appearea,  in  warm  weather,  without 
coats  and  with  open  vests,  but  always  in  decent  and 
cleanly  garb,  most  of  them  being  clad  in  gray  tweed, 
though  some  of  the  elders  and  dignitaries  wore  black 
broadcloth.^    The  women  wore  silks,  woollen  stufib, 

*^Jemdng8'  Mat.  Proar.  qf  Utah,  MS.,  3-4.  Mr  W.  JenningB,  ex-mavor 
of  S.  L.  Ci^,  who  aapplied  me  with  the  above  MS.  in  1884,  saya  that  ttua 
condition  of  afiGurs  came  to  an  end  when  the  railroad  reached  Utah. 

^  'There  were  no  lamps  in  any  bat  Main  Street,  yet  the  oily  ib  as  safe  as 
St  James  Square,  London.  There  are  perhaps  not  more  than  25  or  86  ochi- 
stables  or  policemen  in  the  whole  place.'  Burton* s  City  qf  the  Saints,  278. 
'  The  few  policemen  that  have  been  on  duty  doriiu^  the  sommer  were  dis- 
ohaitted  on  Monday  last.'  Deaeret  News,  Sept.  12, 1860. 

«rin  1863  Brigham  stated  its  population  at  16,000.  AiUaUic  ManOdy,  Apr. 

1864,  p.  492;  Barton,  in  1860,  9,000.  CfUy  of  the  Saints,  284;  Bowles,  in 

1865,  &»000  to  30,000.  Our  New  West,  227.    The  last  two  are  wide  of  tiie 
mark. 

'Before  this  date  Brigham  attempted  to  lead  the  fashion,  appearing  in  a 
yellow  slouched  hat,  much  too  large  for  his  head,  green  nrook-coat,  pants 
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or  calicoes,  as  they  were  able  to  afford,  usually  of 
plaiD  pattern  and  dark  color,  though  a  few  were  dressed 
m  gaudy  attire,  and  with  a  little  faded  finery.**  The 
congregation  was  seated  on  long  rows  of  benches 
opposite  the  platform,  from  which  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  space  allotted  to  the  orchestra,  then  con- 
sisting of  a  violin  and  bass  viol,  vocal  music  being 
rendered  by  two  female  and  four  male  singers.  The 
oratory  was  somewhat  of  the  Boanerges  stamp,  and 
contained  much  round  abuse  of  the  gentiles;  but 
looking  at  the  audience,  which  consisted,  in  the  main, 
of  a  thriving,  contented,  and  industrious  class  of 
people,  light-hearted  and  ever  ready  to  laugh  at  the 
somewhat  broad  jokes  of  the  church  dignitaries,  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  all  the  hard  things  spoken 
and  written  of  them  by  their  enemies.  Moreover, 
about  one  third  of  the  population  consisted  at  this 
date  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  and  at  least 
two  fifths  were  foreigners  of  other  nationalities,  most 
of  them  Danes,  Swedes,  or  Norwegians.  They  were 
fair  types  of  their  race,  and  it  is  not  very  probable 

large  and  loose,  and  'white  socks  and  slippers.  His  fashion  was  followed  by 
some  of  the  elders.  Waa^*8  Husband  in  Utah,  34-5.  Burton  says  that  the 
prophet  was  dressed  in  gray  homespun,  and  wore  a  tall  steeple-crowned  hat,  as 
did  most  of  the  elders.  Describing  one  of  his  addresses,  he  writes:  '  Brighiun 
Toung  removed  his  hat,  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  tribune,  and  leaning 
slightly  forward  upon  both  hands,  propped  on  the  ^reen  baize  of  the  tribune, 
addressed  his  followers.  The  discourse  oegan  slowly,  word  crept  titubantly 
after  word,  and  the  opening  phrases  were  nardly  audible;  but  as  the  orator 
warmed,  his  voice  rose  high  and  sonorous,  and  a  fluency  so  remarkable  suc- 
ceeded ^ter  and  hesitation,  that  although  the  phenomenon  is  not  rare  in 
strong  speakers,  the  latter  seemed  almost  to  have  been  a  work  of  art.  The 
manner  was  pleasing  and  animated,  and  the  matter  fluent,  impromptu,  and 
well  turned,  spoken  rather  than  preached;  if  it  had  a  &ult,  it  was  rather 
rambling  and  disconnected . .  .The  gestures  were  easy  and  rounded,  not  with- 
out a  certain  grace,  though  evidently  untaught;  one,  however,  must  be  ex- 
cepted, namely  that  of  raising  the  forefinger. .  .The  address  was  long.  God 
is  a  mechanic.  Mormonism  is  a  great  fact.  Religion  has  made  him,  the 
speaker,  the  happiest  of  men.  He  was  read^  to  dimce  like  a  shaker.  At 
this  sentence  the  prophet,  who  is  a  good  mimic  and  has  much  of  the  old  New 
English  quaint  humor,  raised  his  rignt  arm,  and  gave,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  congregation,  a  droll  imitation  of  Anne  Lee's  followers.*  CUy  qf  the 
Saints,  317. 

^For  many  years  after  their  arrival  in  the  valley  the  women  dressed  in 
homespun  linsejrs,  as  there  was  nothiiu;  else  to  wear.  At  one  time  Brigham, 
in  order  to  discourage  extravagance,  decreed  that  the  men  must  not  dance 
with  women  who  were  dressed  in  other  than  homespun  garments.  Jenmng$p 
Mat.  Progress,  MS.,  1. 
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that  ihey  had  so  quickly  changed  their  national  char- 
acteristics as  ahready  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of 
their  fellow-men. 

Sach  was  Zion  in  1860,  and  such  its  population. 
Of  the  progress  and  condition  of  other  seUlements 
established  soon  after  the  Mormon  occupation,  and 
the  founding  of  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later.  During  the  thir- 
teen years  that  had  now  elapsed  since  first  they  en- 
tered the  valley,  the  saints  had  pushed  forward  their 
colonies  in  all  directions  almost  to  the  verge  of  their 
territory.  Especially  was  this  the  case  toward  the 
west,  where,  at  an  early  date,  they  cune  into  antag- 
onism with  settlers  from  CaUfomia.  In  1850  a  few 
persons  from  that  state  had  settled  in  CSarson  valley 
for  trading  purposes,  the  migration  of  gold-seekers, 
some  of  whom  wintered  in  that  region,  being  then 
very  considerable.  During  the  following  year  several 
Mormons  entered  the  valley,  John  Reese,  who  arrived 
there  in  the  spring  with  thirteen  wagon-loads  of  pro- 
visions, building  the  first  house,  known  for  several 
years  as  the  Mormon  station,  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Gtenoa.**  Reese  first  came  to  the  val- 
ley alone,  his  nearest  neighbor,  James  Fennimore, 
living  in  Grold  CafLon,  some  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
in  a  "dug-out,"  or  hole  scooped  out  of  the  bank,  the 
front  part  covered  in  this  instance  with  rags  and 
strips  of  canvas,  the  man  beingthriftless  and  a  dram- 
drinker.  He  was  nicknamed  Virginia,  and  after  him 
was  named  the  city  whence  more  bullion  has  been 
shipped  in  a  single  year  than  would  now  replace 
the  floating  capif^  of  the  states  of  California  and 
Nevada.^ 

^It  aerred  as  hotel  and  afcore,  and  mm  a  two-«tory  log  building,  MxSO 
ft.  Seese'a  Momum  Station,  MS.;  Taylor'a  Rem.^  Ma 

^Beeee  states  that  Viiginia  had  a  flume  in  the  oaflon  for  gold-washing, 
and  that  Comstook,  who  oame  to  Canon  Valley  in  1866,  bought  him  oat,  the 
latter  living  bnt  a  short  time  afterward.  Id.,  5.  In  Jemdngt^  Oarmm  Vol- 
leg,  MS.,  3,  it  is  related  that  Comstook  came  to  the  valley  in  the  antomn  of 
1866^  in  chacge  of  a  herd  of  sheep,  bat  in  a  destitate  condition.  In  1858 
Beese  was  engaged  in  farming  on  a  considerable  scale,  selling  his  prodaos 
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By  an  act  of  the  Utah  legislature,  approved  Janu- 
ary 17,  1854,  the  limits  of  Carson  county  were  de- 
fined,*' and  the  governor  was  authorized  to  appoint 
for  it  a  probate  judge  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
organize  the  county,  by  dividing  it  into  precincts, 
hcuding  an  election,  filling  the  various  offices,  and 
locating  the  county  seat.  The  choice  fell  on  Orson 
Hyde,  who  with  Judge  Styles,  the  United  States 
marshal,  and  an  escort  of  thirty-five  men,  reached 
the  settlement  of  John  Beese  in  June  1855,  other 
parties  of  Mormons  arriving  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Meanwhile  miners,  farmers,  and  herds- 
men from  California  and  the  Atlantic  states  had  set- 
tled in  the  valley  and  elsewhere  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  such  numbers  as  to  alarm 
the  Mormons,  who  now  desired  them  to  leave  the 
territory.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  some  pre- 
tended fears  of  a  resort  to  force.  The  gentiles  forti- 
fied themselves,  and  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude, 
and  for  two  weeks  the  opposing  forces  were  en- 
camped almost  within  sight  of  each  other,  but  with- 
out coming  to  bio  wa  News  of  the  disturbance  reached 
the  mining  camps  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
and  numbers  prepared  to  go  in  aid  of  their  comrades. 
The  aggressors  now  feared  that  they  would  be  them- 
selves expelled  from  the  country,  and  proposed  a 
truce,  under  which  all  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  their  lands. 

As  soon  as  the  matter  became  known  to  the 
authorities,  the  county  organization  was  repealed, 
the  probate  judffe  recalled,  and  the  records,  which 
contained  several  criminal  indictments  of  a  serious 

readily  aad  at  high  prioes  to  emignyiti  who,  as  he  sayf ,  would  pay  almott 
aoy  pnoe  for  provisioDB,  a  small  Imnoh  of  tanups  selling  for  a  dollar.  Beese 
Vtfta  later  at  S.  L.  (^ty,  while  S.  A.  Kins^,  his  former  partner  remained  at 
Genoa.  Vtm  8kklaf  Utah  Detperadoea,  ifi.  Among  the  earliest  setUers 
were  three  persons  named  Lee,  and  others  named  Oondie  and  Giheoo.  JBaaig 
HkL  Canon  VaUe^,  MS.,  1.  The  place  was  first  known  as  'the  Mormon 
station,' Genoa  heinffhOd  oat  in  ISSe.  /d,  8. 

^  It  was  boonded  on  the  north  by  Dessret  oo. ,  east  by  the  llSthmwridian, 
tooth  by  tha  bonndaiy  Una  of  Utih,  and  west  by  Adifomia.  UtakAcU 
£i^  (ed.  1866),  261. 
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nature,*®  were  removed  to  Salt  Lake  City.  When 
news  arrived  of  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Utah, 
the  Carson  Mormons  were  ordered,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  return  to  Zion  and  aid  in  its  defence,  though  a 
few  remained  in  the  valley.  In  1859  the  gentile 
inhabitants,  after  several  fruitless  appeals  to  con- 
gress, formally  declared  their  independence,*®  and  de- 
manded admission  as  a  territory.  Two  years  later 
the  request  was  granted,  and  the  territory  of  Nevada 
was  cut  off  from  Utah,  its  eastern  limit  being  fixed 
at  the  thirty-ninth  meridian,  but  extended  by  act  of 
1862  to  the  thirty-eighth,  and  by  act  of  1866  to  the 
thirty-seventh  meridian.  Reluctantly  the  Mormons 
relinquished  these  portions  of  the  public  domain. 

In  Eagle  and  Washoe  valleys  they  had  also  estab- 
lished small  settlements  in  1854  and  1855,  remaining 
until  recalled  in  1857,  at  which  latter  date,  as  will  be 
remembered,  the  colony  at  San  Bernardino  in  Cali- 
fornia was  also  abandoned.  During  the  Mormon 
occupation  the  county  of  San  Bernardino  was  cut  off 
from  that  of  Los  Angeles,  the  former  assuming  its 
proportion  of  the  liabdities.  A  city  was  built,  with 
substantial   dwellings,  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  sur- 

^  A  letter  of  James  B.  Crane,  dated  Washington,  Jan.  17,  1860,  and  of 
which  copies  will  be  found  in  WoMb  The  Mormon  Prophet,  31-6,  and  Tuckefe 
Mormonism,  226-9,  gives  a  detailed  acconnt  of  the  Carson- valley  troubles. 
The  letter,  which  is  somewhat  bitter  in  tone,  was  written  with  a  view*  to  tfe 
admission  of  Nevada  as  a  territory.  life  and  property  were  somewhat  .Ik- 
secure  in  Carson  valley  about  this  date,  and  vigilance  conunittees  wt^r&^m- 
stantly  on  the  alert.  See  Sac.  Union,  Aug.  2!6,  1867,  June  17,  22,  July  2, 
Aug.  2,  Dec.  21,  1868,  June  1,  1869,  Sept.  24,  1860.  On  the  14th  of  June, 
1858,  William  Thorington,  better  known  as  'Lucky  Bill,'  Luther  Olds, 
William  Edwards,  and  four  others  were  arrested  by  a  party  of  30  men,  and 
tried  for  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman  named  Grodier,  at  Honey  Lake.  Lucky 
Bill  was  hanged,  Olds  was  released  on  payment  of  $1,000  fine  and  promis- 
ing to  leave  the  valley  never  to  return,  and  Edwards  probably  escaped  by 
bribing  his  captors.  The  rest  were  released.  Van  SicUw  Utah  Desparadoes^ 
MS.;  Flacenme  Tri-weeJdy  Segieter,  June  24, 1868;  Popular  Tribwiais,  this 
series. 

^The  declaration  contains  a  number  of  charges  against  the  Mormons, 
which  will  be  found  in  Remy*8  Jour,  to  O,  8.  L.  CfUy,  I  493-4.  On  Mav  6, 
1856,  joint  resolutions  of  the  California  legislature  were  read  in  the  u.  S. 
senate,  setting  forth  that  a  large  number  of  settlers  in  Oarson  valley  bad,  for 
good  reasons,  petitioned  congress  that  this  portion  of  Utah  be  attached  to 
Califomia,  ana  had  asked  the  cooperation  of  ^e  California  legialatuxe,  that 
the  latter  body  acquiesced,  and  urged  the  passage  of  a  law  to  that  e£feot 
Cong.  Globe,  1866-6,  1089. 
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rounded  with  thriving  farms  ;^  a  road  was  constructed 
as  far  as  the  timber  oelt  in  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, each  man  working  incessantly  until  it  was  com- 
pletedy  and  all  this  was  accomplished  without  incur- 
ring debt,  a  small  balance  remaining  in  the  county 
treasury  when  the  settlers  were  ordered  by  Brigham 
to  Salt  Lake  City." 

Of  Elder  Samuel  Brannan's  party  which  arrived  in 
San  Francisco,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  the  summer 
of  1846,  mention  is  made  in  connection  with  my  His- 
tory  of  California.'^  During  this  year,  a  settlement 
named  New  Hope  was  founded  by  a  portion  of  the 
company  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Stanislaus  Kiver, 
near  its  junction  with  the  San  Joaquin,  but  was  aban- 
doned when  news  was  received  that  the  brethren  had 
resolved  to  remain  in  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Most  of  the  Mormons  still  remamed,  however,  in  Cali- 
fornia, betaking  themselves  to  farming  and  lumbering 
until  the  time  of  the  gold  discovery,  when  they  gath- 
ered at  the  mines  on  Mormon  Island.  Between  1848 
and  1850  about  a  hundred  and  forty  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Utah;  the  remainder  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  gentiles,  and  most  of  them,  among  whom 
was  their  leader,  apostatized,  though  a  few  afterward 
joined  the  Mormon  communities  at  San  Bernardino 
and  in  Arizona.^ 

••Elder  Rich,  who  urrived  At  S.  L.  CSty  h<m  San  Benuurdino  in  April 
1852,  reported  1,800  acres  in  grain,  and  abont  1,000  in  yegetables.  Duerei 
New9,  May  1,  1852. 

^^8hepherd*a  Cohmemg  qfSan  Bernardino,  MS.  See  also  letter  of  Amasa 
Lyman,  in  MUUfmial  Star,  xly.  491-2;  and  extract  from  N,  Y.  Herald,  in 
Id,,  XV.  61;  Rieharde  Hist.  IneidenU  qf  Utah,  MS.,  23;  8,  F,  Herald,  Aug. 
21,  18r»2;  Hughes,  in  Hastings'  Or.  and  Cal.,  96;  Utah  Scraps,  11. 

^  VoL  v.,  544-54.    On  pp.  54d-4  (note  35)  ia  a  liBt  of  the  members. 

"*  Fiisbie  states  that  after  the  gold  discovery  the  Mormons,  many  of  whom 
had  now  become  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  tithes,  whereupon  Brannan  appealed 
to  their  sense  of  duty,  bat  finding  them  fixed  in  their  resolve,  frankly  told 
thorn  tiiey  were  sensible,  and  hi^  been  damned  fools  for  paying  tithes  so 
long.  From  that  time  he  ceased  to  be  an  elder.  Bern,,  33-4.  for  farther 
details  as  to  Brannan's  party,  see  Olcver's  Mormons  in  CaL,  MS.,  passim; 
Larkin*s  Doc.,  MS.,  iv.  55;  Olvera  Doc.,  MS.,  14-15;  LarJbin's  Off.  Corresp., 
MS.,  it  42;  MUUnnial  Star,  ix.  39-40,  306-7;  Times  and  Seasons,  vi.,  1126-7. 
Satter  spoke  of  them  in  the  highest  terms.  '  So  long  as  these  people  have 
been  employed  by  me,'  he  says,  'they  have  behaved  veiy  well,  and  were  in- 
dostrioos  and  faithfal  laborers.'  HtUeMngs*  Cat.  Mag.,  ii  196.    In  Jan.  1847 
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Within  the  territory  of  Utah  many  new  colonies 
were  established.  In  1853  the  first  settlement  was 
made  in  Summit  county  by  one  Samuel  Snider,  who 
built  a  number  of  sawmills  in  Parley  Park.  In  1861 
the  county  was  organized,  and  soon  became  noted  fur 


Principai.  Sbttlxmekts  nr  1862. 


its  mineral  resources,  among  them  being  eold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  coal,  iron,  and  mica.     Its  coal-fields  first 

Brannan  had  established  a  newspaper  styled  the  Terba  Buena  CcU^fomia  Star, 
with  the  press,  type,  and  fixtures  orouffht  from  the  office  of  The  Propht,  in 
New  York.  It  was  continued  until  the  close  of  1848.  See  Hist,  Cai,  t. 
552,  this  series.  Rkharda  Bibliog.  of  Utah,  MS.,  12-13.  In  Feb.  1856  Geo. 
Q.  Cannon  commenced  the  issue  in  San  Francisco  of  a  weekly  paper  named 
the  Wegteifi  Standard,  It  was  discontinued  in  Sept.  1857,  when  the  brethren 
were  recalled  to  Utah,  /(i.,14. 
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brought  it  into  prominence,  and  to  aid  in  their  develop- 
ment a  short  line  of  railroad  was  built,"  but  afterward 
dismantled  and  abandoned.  Coalville,  the  present 
county  seat,  was  first  settled  in  1859.**  In  1858  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Kamas  was  occupied  as  a 

f  razing  ground  by  Thomas  Khoads,  and  was  then 
nown  as  Khoads  Valley.  Two  years  later  a  few 
families  settled  there,  and  in  1862  a  ward  was  organ- 
ized, with  William  G.  Russell  as  presiding  elder."  * 
About  seven  miles  north-west  of  Kamas,  and  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Weber,  the  village  of  Peoa  was 
founded  in  1860  by  a  party  of  ten  settlers.*^ 

In  1853  Fort  Bridger,  with  its  Mexican  grant  of 
thirty  square  miles  of  land,  on  which  stood  a  few 
cabins,  was  sold  for  $8,000  to  the  Mormons,*^  who 
during  the  following  year  expended  an  equal  sum  in 
improvements.  This  was  the  first  property  owned 
by  the  saints  in  Green  River  county.  At  Fort  Sup- 
ply, in  this  neighborhood,  a  settlement  was  formed 
about  the  same  time  by  John  Nebeker,  Isaac  Bullock, 
and  about  fifty  others  from  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  coun- 
ties. In  1862  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  Wa- 
satch county,  south  of  Green  River  and  Summit  coun- 
ties, on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Wallsburg." 
Situated  for  the  most  part  at  an  devation  of  about 
seven  thousand  feet,  with  a  heavy  snow-fall  and  pro- 
lific of  streams,  this  section  of  the  territory  was  and 
is  yet  mainly  used  for  stock-ranges,  though  in  the 

^The  Summit  County  Railroad. 

^  By  H.  B.  Wild,  A.  B.  Williams,  W.  H.  Smith,  and  others.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1867.  8loan*8  Utah  Oazetteer,  1884,  149.  Summit  oo.  was  so 
named  trom.  the  fact  that  it  included  the  snmmit  of  the  Wasatch  range. 
Kiehards*  Utah  Misc.,  MS.,  1. 

^  The  settlers  lived  in  a  fort  until  1870,  when  a  city  survey  was  made, 
and  they  moved  out  to  their  lots. 

^'  The  first  house  was  built  by  Henry  Bamum  and  Jacob  M.  Truman.  Id,, 
150. 

^  The  deeds  are  now  in  the  poesesdon  of  the  church  officials  at  S.  L.  City. 
Trans.  Wyom.  Acad.  Sciences,  1882,  pp.  81-2.  Miles  Goodyear,  tiie  owner, 
was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Indian  chief  Walker.  YimngU  EoM'ly  Exper., 
MS.,  6. 

^By  Wm  Wall,  E.  Garr,  and  Jas  Laird.  Slwm's  Utah  Chuetteer,  1884,  p. 
158.    In  1866  Wallsburg  was  organized  as  a  ward. 
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north-western  portion  there  is  farming  land  of  good 
quality. 

Morgan  county,  west  of  Summit,  was  named  after 
Jedediah  Morgan  Grant,  who  with  Thomas  J.  Thur- 
ston and  others  first  occupied  it  in  the  spring  of  1855. 
In  1862  it  was  organized,  the  county  seat,  Morgan 
City,  being  incorporated  six  years  later.  The  village 
of  Milton  was  settled  by  Thurston  in  1856,  and  Enter- 
prise, which  together  with  Morgan  is  now  on  the 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  in  1862. 

In  1856  a  party  of  six  brethren  settled  in  Cache 
Valley  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Wellsville, 
Cache  county,  north  of  Weber,  being  organized  during 
the  following  year.  Except  toward  the  north,  the 
valley  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  on  which  the  snow 
lingers  late  into  autumn,  thus  affording  water  for  irri- 
gation throughout  the  year.  Though  the  first  at- 
tempt at  agriculture  resulted  in  failure  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  excellent  crops  were  after- 
ward raised,  and  soon  this  section  became  known  as 
the  ^anary  of  Utah.  Amid  the  ranges  are  vast  belts 
of  timber,  so  dense  that  there  are  places  where  the 
sunlight  never  penetrates,  and  where  the  foot  of  man 
has  never  trod.  Minerals  are  also  abundant,  though 
little  utilized  at  present.  During  the  year  1856  a  fort 
was  built  at  Wellsville,  the  site  of  the  town  being  laid 
out  in  1862,  when  a  hundred  and  fifty  families  were 
gathered  there.*^  Logan  City,  about  six  miles  north 
of  Wellsville,  and  the  capital  of  Cache  county,  was 
located  by  Peter  Maughan  in  the  spring  of  1859,  the 
spot  being  selected  on  account  of  its  rich  soil  and 
pasture,  and  the  ample  water  power  afforded  by  the 
Logan  River.     The  first  settlers  drew  lots  for  their 

^  Cache  co.  was  so  called  from  the  fact  that  certain  trappers  or  enugrants 
cached  some  coods  there  as  they  passed  through;  Wellsville  was  named  for 
Gen.  Wells.  JiicharcU*  Utah  MiscelL,  MS.,  4.  The  first  house  was  buUt  at 
Wellsville  by  Peter  Maughan,  the  first  saw-mill  by  Esaias  Edwards,  Francis 
Gunnell,  and  Wm  H.  Maughan,  and  the  first  grist-mill  by  Dan.  Hill  &  Co. 
A  school-house,  which  served  also  for  meeting-house,  was  oonstraoted  in 
1857.   WUliam  H,  Maughan,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  33. 
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lan^,*^  and  in  1860  the  site  was  surveyed,  the  city- 
being  divided  into  four  wards  in  1861,  and  incorpo- 
rated five  3^ears  later.  About  five  miles  to  the  west 
of  Wellsvillo  the  settlement  of  Mendon  was  com- 
menced in  1857,**  the  settlers  removing  to  Wellsville 
in  the  winter  of  1858-59  for  protection  against  Ind- 
ians, and  returning  the  following  year  in  greater  num- 
ber. The  first  buildings  were  of  logs,  with  roofs  and 
floors  of  mud,  timber  oeing  scarce  m  that  neighbor- 
hood.^ 

In  1859  Seth  and  Robert  Langton,  Robert  and 
John  Thornley,  travelled  northward  from  Salt  Lake 
City  in  search  of  an  agricultural  site.  Arriving  at 
Summit  creek,  they  settled  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  present  town  of  Smithfield,  Cache  county.  In 
November  the  settlement  was  organized  as  a  ward, 
with  John  G.  Smith  as  bishop,  ana  in  March  1860  a 
survey  was  begun.  A  few  weeks  later  troubles  arose 
with  the  Indians,**  compelling  the  settlers  to  build 
and  take  refuge  in  a  fort,  in  which  they  remained 
until  late  in  the  following  year.  At  the  close  of  1861 
there  were  in  operation  a  lumber-mill,  a  molasses- 
mill,  and  a  tannery,**  and  the  town  had  then  been 
laid  out  in  its  present  form.  Other  settlements  in 
Cache  county  were  Hyde  Park,  five  miles  north  of 
Logan,  and  now  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and  north- 
ern railroad,  where,  in  1860,  sixteen  families  were 
gathered;**  Providence,  two  miles  south  of  Logan, 

^  The  first  house  was  bnilt  by  W.  B.  Preston  and  John  and  Aaron  Thatcher, 
who  have  since  been  the  prominent  men  in  Cache  Valley.  8loan*$  Utah  0€uet- 
tfer,  1884,  p.  332.  Hezekiah,  the  father  of  the  Thatchers,  had  made  money  at 
the  mines  m  California,  and  was  then  esteemed  the  richest  man  in  Utah,  next 
to  Brighom.    In  1879  his  son  Moses  was  ordained  an  apostle. 

<*  The  first  settlers  were  Wm  Gardener  and  Alex,  and  Bobt  Hill.  Walter 
Paul,  in  Utah  Slxtrhes,  41. 

^  The  first  stone  dwelling  was  begun  in  1866  by  Jos.  Baker;  others  soon 
followed,  /rf.,  41-2. 

**  Caused  by  their  stealing  a  horse.  In  a  fight  which  ensued,  Ira  Merrill 
of  Smithfield  and  an  Indian  chief  were  killed.  Another  of  the  settlers  was 
wounded. 

^  In  1861  a  lumber-mill  was  completed,  and  in  1864  a  grist-mill.  FraneU 
Sharp,  in  Id,,  117. 

**  At  this  date  they  lived  in  a  fort  The  town  site  was  laid  out  in  1864^ 
Bobt  JJaities,  in  Id.,  120. 
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where  the  first  settlers*^  took  up  their  abode  in  April 
1859;  Millville,  two  miles  farther  south,  located  in 
June  I860;**  Paradise,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  valley,  containing  in  1861  about  thirty  inhabi- 
tants,*  and  Hyrum,  settled  in  1860  by  about  twenty 
families.'® 

Thus  far  the  progress  of  Mormon  colonization  in 
the  north,  east,  and  west  Toward  the  south,  the 
first  settlement  in  Beaver  county,  between  Millard 
and  Iron  counties,  dates  from  1856,  at  which  time 
Simeon  F.  Howd,  James  P.  Anderson,  and  Wilson 
G.  Mowers  arrived  in  Beaver  Valley,  commenced  to 
build  a  log  cabin,  and  made  preparations  for  farming 
and  stock-raising.  Soon  afterward  they  were  joined 
by  others,  making  in  all  some  thirty  or  forty  families, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1858  the  site  of  Beaver  City 
was  laid  out^  The  appearance  of  the  valley  was 
not  inviting.  Situated  at  an  altitude  of  6,500  feet, 
frosty  and  barren,  its  surface  covered  in  parts  with 
sage-brush  and  its  soil  everywhere  impregnated  with 
alkali,  it  was  at  first  considered  unfit  for  occupation. 
Its  main  attraction  was  the  volume  of  water  afforded 
by  Beaver  River,  which  courses  through  the  val- 
ley from  east  to  west,  its  source  being  at  an  alti- 

^  Ira  Rich,  John  F.  Maddiaon,  aad  five  others.  8loan'9  Utah  Oaaetteer^ 
1884,  p.  128. 

**  By  Ezra  T.  Benwrn,  P.  Manghan,  and  aeyeral  others.  George  0.  Pitkin, 
the  present  bishop,  was  appointed  March  12,  1862.  Ibid, 

*  A.  M.  Montierth  from  Box  Elder  co.  was  the  first  settler  in  Paradise. 
H.  C.  Jackson  built  the  first  saw-mill  in  1860,  and  the  first  grist>mill  in  l£»3i, 
in  which  latter  year  the  town  site  was  laid  ont  under  the  direction  of  Ezra  T. 
Benson.  A  loff  meeting-house  was  built  in  1861.  In  1868  the  settlement 
was  removed  three  miles  farther  to  the  north,  for  better  protection  against 
Indians.  Orwn  Smith,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  1-2. 

^^Thoseof  Alva  Benson^  Ira  Allen,  and  otliers.  It  is  related  that  the  set- 
tlers brought  the  waters  of  Little  Bear  Biver  to  their  feurms  in  21  working-days, 
by  means  of  a  canal  eight  feet  wide,  which  afterward  furnished  the  water  sup- 
ply of  Hyrum.  While  at  this  work  many  of  them  lived  on  bread  and  water, 
and  their  tools  consisted  only  of  a  few  old  shovels  and  spades.  Some  of  them 
dwelt  for  several  years  iu  holes  or  cellars  dug  in  the  ground. 

^'  In  the  winter  of  1856-7  the  first  log  school-house  was  built,  bot  gave 
place  in  1862  to  a  brick  building  known  as  the  Beaver  Institute.  In  1867,  also, 
the  first  saw-mill  was  erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  oodperative 
woollen-mills.  Jas  H,  Olines,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  18.  Beaver  ci^  and 
CO.  were  so  named  from  the  beaver  dams  found  there.  Bkha/rds*  Utah  Jfiac, 
MS.,  7. 
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tude  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet.  Within  recent 
years,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  district  has 
proved  itself  rich  in  minerals.  Next  in  importance 
to  Beaver  City,  and  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south- 
west, was  Miners ville,  first  settled  in  1859,  with  J.  H. 
KoUins  as  bishop  of  the  ward. 

The  principal  settlement  in  Kane  county,  which  lay 
south  of  Iron  and  east  of  Washington  county,  and  at 
one  time  included  a  portion  of  the  latter,  was  Virgin 
City,  founded  in  1858,  on  the  upper  Virgin  River.^* 
Its  site  is  in  a  valley  about  seven  miles  in  width, 
and  enclosed  by  mountains,  their  foothills,  seamed 
and  broken  by  the  rains,  leaving  but  a  narrow  mar- 
gin for  cultivation  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  cotton-woods  and  an 
undergrowth  of  sage  and  rabbit  brush.  Five  or  six 
miles  west  of  Virgin  City  was  the  town  of  Toquer- 
ville,  established  m  1858  by  several  families  from 
Cedar  City.^ 

In  1854  Jacob  Hamblin  and  two  others  were  sent 
as  missionaries  to  the  Lamanites  in  the  valley  of  the 
Virgin  and  Santa  Clara  rivers  in  Washington  county, 
with  orders  to  establish  a  settlement  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. They  fouud  the  Indians  peaceably  disposed, 
and  in  a  measure  civilized,  many  of  them  being  en- 
gaged in  planting  com,  wheat,  and  squashes,  but  de- 
pending mainly  for  bread  on  the  seeds  of  wild  grasses.^* 

^'The  city  was  laid  oat  by  Nephi  Johnson  and  others.  The  firat  school 
was  organized  in  1860,  and  the  first  meeting-honBe  built  in  1861.  John  Parker, 
in  Id,,  8.  Kane  oo.  was  so  named  after  Col  Thos  L.  Kane.  BicKards*  Utah 
Misc.,  Ma,  7. 

^' Among  them  was  the  family  of  Phillip  Elingensmith,  of  Monntain- 
Meadows  fame.  John  Steele,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  9.  Mr  Steele  went  to 
Southern  Utah  in  1850,  in  company  with  Geo.  A.  Smith. 

^*  On  account  of  tiie  warm  climate,  it  was  supposed  that  cotton  might  be 
raised  in  tiie  valley  of  the  Santa  Clara.  About  one  quart  of  cotton-seed  was 
planted  in  the  spnng  of  1855,  yielding  enoush  to  produce  30  yards  oi  cloth. 
The  ginning  and  spinning  were  done  by  hand,  and  the  weaving  on  a  treadle- 
loom.  JameBQ.metLk,ml7tah8ketche$,i/LS.,69.  In  1857, 30  lbs  were  planted, 
but  the  crop  was  a  failure,  the  seed  being  bad.  In  1858-9  other  experiments 
were  made,  the  cotton  nosed  the  first  year  costing  $3.40  per  lb. ,  and  tne  seoond 
year  $1.90.  The  industry  was  found  to  be  unprofitable,  /d.,  70-1;  Jenmngt^ 
Mai,  Progress  of  Utah,  MS.,  1.  The  attempt  was  made  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing in  the  territory  all  that  was  needed  for  its  populatioai  Harrison* s  OrU, 
Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  25. 
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In  1857  other  missionaries  joined  the  party,  together 
with  a  number  of  families  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
in  May  of  this  year  a  settlement  was  formed,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Washington. 

In  October  1861  three  hundred  of  the  samts,  under 
the  direction  of  Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  this  district,  and  build  a  city,  to 
be  named  St  Greorge,  near  the  junction  of  the  Virgin 
and  Santa  Clara  rivers  in  Washington  county.  In  Jan- 
uary 1862  a  site  was  selected  and  surveyed,  the  city  in- 
corporated,^* though  yet  unbuilt,  and  the  people  took 
Possession  of  their  lots.  Before  doing  so  it  was  decided 
y  unanimous  vote  that  the  first  buil(Sng  erected  should 
be  a  social  hall,  to  be  used  for  educationfid  and  other  pur- 
poses.^* In  September  Brigham  visited  the  settlers, 
and  advised  them  to  build,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  substan- 
tial, commodious,  and  well-finished  meeting-house,  or 
tabernacle,  large  enough  to  seat  at  least  two  thousand 
persons,  and  one  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  their 
city  and  a  credit  to  their  enterprise.  The  foundation 
stones  were  laid  on  the  1st  of  June,  1873,  the  prophet's 
birthday,  and  the  building  completed  eight  years  later, 
at  a  cost  of  $110,000.  Before  its  settlement,  the  val- 
ley of  St  George  presented  a  barren  appearance,  its 
surface  being  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  salts, 
even  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara 
showing  large  strips  of  alkaline  soil.  Its  climate  was 
mild,  and,  with  irrigation,  crops  of  many  kinds  could 
be  raised;  but  water  was  scarce,  an  artesian  well  sunk 
in  1862,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  being  abandoned  as  a  fail- 
ure, after  attaining  a  depth  of  more  than  two  hundred 
feet.^     Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  city  be- 

^By  act  approved  Jan.  17, 1862.  See  Utah  Acta  LegUL  fed.  1866),  i^ 
166-7.  It  was  named  St  George  after  Pret.  Geo.  A.  Smith.  Richard^  Utah 
Mise,,  MS.,  4. 

^^The  foondation  stone  -was  laid  March  22,  1862,  and  when  completed,  at 
a  ooet  of  more  than  ^,000,  it  was  named  St  Geoige  HalL  James  G.  Bleak,  in 
Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  73-4. 

^^  The  people  farmed  on  the  joint  enclosure  sjrstem,  the  first  enclosed  fidd/ 
named  the  St  George,  being  irrigated  by  the  *  Virgin  ditch,'  the  cost  of  which 
between  Dec.  1861  and  Aug.  im  was  1^,611.59.  IcL,  76. 
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came  the  county  seat  of  Washington,  and  is  to-day  the 
leading  town  in  southern  Utah.'® 

Of  the  counties  organized  between  1850  and  1852, 
and  the  settlements  founded  therein  up  to  the  latter 
date,  mention  has  already  been  made.'^  During  the 
next  decade  many  small  villages  and  towns  were  lo- 
cated in  the  older  counties,**  and  I  shall  describe  later 

^  Other  aettiementB  in  Washington  oo.  were  Santa  C9ara,  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  about  five  miles  north-west  of  St  George,  settled  in  1853  by 
Jacob  Hamblin  and  a  company  of  missionaries;  Gunlock,  founded  by  W.  Ham- 
blin  on  the  Santa  Clara,  in  1857;  Price,  occupied  in  1858  as  a  cotton  plantation, 
submerged  by  the  flood  of  1861,  and  reoccupied  for  general  farming  puzposes 
in  1863;  Hamslnurg,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  St  George,  settled  in  I860  by 
Moses  Harris  and  13  others;  Duncan's  Retreat,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Vir- 
gin, first  settled  in  1861  by  Chapman  Duncan,  who  abandoned  it,  and  reset- 
ued  by  William  Theobald  and  six  others;  and  Shoensburg,  also  on  the  Virgin, 
located  in  Jan.  1862,  by  Oliver  De  Mill  and  others.  8loan*8  Utah  OazeUeer, 
1884,  161-2.  In  this  and  other  counties,  settled  between  1852  and  1862, 
were  numerous  small  settlements,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

^*  See  chape  xiii.  and  xviL,  this  voL 

"''In  1852  Call's  Fort,  in  Box  Elder  oo.,  now  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and 
Northern  railway,  was  built  by  Anson  Call  and  two  others.  In  1883  it  con- 
tained about  35  families.  Deseret,  near  the  centre  of  Millard  co. ,  now  havinff 
a  station  on  the  Utah  Central,  was  founded  in  1858,  abandoned  in  1867,  and 
reoccupied  in  1875  by  J.  S.  Black  and  others.  Scipio,  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  same  county  was  settled  in  March  1860  by  T.  F.  Robins  and  six 
others.  CircleviUe,  in  what  is  now  Piute  co.,  was  settled  about  the  same 
time,  several  previous  attempts  having  failed,  on  account  of  trouble  with  Ind- 
ians. In  the  same  year,  also,  Fort  Gunnison  was  founded  in  the  south-western 
part  of  San  Pete  co.  In  1861  it  was  oiganized  as  a  ward,  with  Jacob  Kudger- 
son  as  bishop.  About  30  miles  to  the  north  was  Moroni,  so  called  alter 
the  prophet  of  that  name  in  the  book  of  Mormon,  located  in  March  1859  by 
G.  W.  bradlev  and  others,  and  incorporated  in  1866.  Fairview,  farther  to 
the  north,  and  first  known  as  North  bend,  was  founded  in  the  winter  of  1859 
-60  by  James  N.  Jones  and  others,  and  was  incorporated  in  1872.  Wales, 
the  present  terminus  of  the  San  Pete  railway,  was  first  settled  in  1857  by  John 
R.  Kees  and  others,  Rees  bein^ bishopof  the  ward  in  1883;  Fayette,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sevier,  but  still  in  San  Pete  co.,  in  1861,  by  James  Bartholomew 
and  four  others,  Bartholomew  being  now  warid  bishop.  In  Tooele  co. ,  St  John 
was  founded  in  1858  by  Luke  Johnson,  and  Lake  View  in  1860  by  Orson  Pratt, 
Gooige  Marshall,  Moses  Martin,  and  four  others,  Martin  being  the  present 
bishop.  In  Utah  co.,  Spanish  Fork,  now  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Central  rail- 
road, was  incorporated  in  1855;  Salem,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Payson,  and 
first  known  as  Pond  Town,  was  founded  in  1856  by  Robt  Durfee  and  six  others; 
and  Goshen,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  in  the  same  year  by 
Phineas  Cook  and  a  few  others.  Tne  present  site  of  Goshen  was  located  in 
1869  by  Brigham,  a  few  miles  south  of  tne  old  settlement.  In  Weber  county, 
Plain  City  was  located  in  March  1859  on  the  Weber  River,  about  nine  miles 
north-west  of  Ogden,  by  J.  Spiers  and  a  few  others;  West  Weber,  a  little 
farther  south,  a&xit  the  same  date,  by  Wm  McFarland  and  14  others;  Eden, 
ten  miles  north-east  of  O^den,  in  1860,  by  John  Beddle  and  Joseph  Grover; 
and  Huntsville,  twelve  miles  east  of  Ogden,  in  the  same  year,  by  Jefferson 
Hunt  and  others.  Taylor^ $  Bern.,  MS.;  Woodniff^$  Journal  MS.;  Hitt,  B, 
Youna,  MS.;  StoaiCa  Utah  Oazettetr,  1884, 122-65;  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  passim; 
Hand' Booh  qf  R^erence,  71-8.  In  July  1855  a  settlement  was  founded  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Grand  River,  in  the  £lk  Mountain  region,  by  Alfred  N. 
Billings.  Bichards'  IncidenU  in  Utah  HiaL,  MS.,  80. 
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those  that  afterward  attained  prominence.  They  dif- 
fered but  little  in  outward  appearance  from  the  pio- 
neer settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
except  in  one  particular.  Throughout  the  entire  ter- 
ritory, there  was  rarely  to  be  seen,  except  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  a  store  or  a  mechanic's  sign,  traffic  being  carried 
on  from  house  to  house,  and  the  few  extraneous  wants 
of  the  settlers  being  mainly  supplied  by  peddlers.^ 

"  Among  other  works  conralted  in  this  chapter  are  the  RmOe  from  lAntr^ 
pool  to  OrecU  ScUi  Lake  VaUey:  lUtutrcUed  wUh  Steel  Engravings  and  Wood-cuU 
from  Sketches  made  by  Frederick  Piercy,  together  with  a  Cfeographical  and  i/w- 
toricai  Description  </  Utah,  and  a  Map  qf  the  Overiand  Routes  to  that  Territory 
ft-om  the  Missouri  River,  Also  an  Auihentic  History  qf  the  LaUer-Da/y  Saimtt^ 
Emigration  from  Europe  from  the  Commencement  up  to  the  Close  of  1S55,  with 
Statistics,    Edited  by  James  Lir^forth.    liverpool  and  London,  1855. 


this  book  wa«  written  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giying  a  review  of  the 
latter-day  saints'  emigration  from  Liverpool  to  Salt  Lake  City,  together  with 
statistics  to  date,  it  contains  much  historical  and  statistical  information  on 
other  subjects,  drawn,  as  the  editor  says,  '  from  sonrces  far  and  wide.*  Mr 
Linforth  acknowledges  that  he  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  missionariee,  whose 
position  and  acqnamtance  with  afiGurs  gave  him  access  to  many  valuable 
documents.  In  chap.  zviL,  we  find  a  description  of  Kanvoo,  of  the  Cartbage- 
jail  tragedy,  the  persecutions  in  Minouri  and  Illinois,  and  many  details  con- 
cerning the  life  of  the  prophet.  In  chaps  zxL-xxii.  is  an  account  of  the 
territory  and  its  settlements,  and  the  industrial  condition  of  the  saints.  In 
the  last  chapters  are  brief  biographies  of  some  of  the  leading  elders.  All  of 
this  information  is  contained  in  notes,  the  text  merely  relating  the  travels  of 
the  artists  by  whom  the  sketches  were  made.  The  engravings  are  well  exe- 
cuted, and  among  them  are  portraits  of  several  church  dignitaries. 

A  Journey  to  Oreat  Salt  Lake  City,  by  Jules  Remy  ana  Julius  Brenchley, 
M,  A.:  With  a  Sketch  of  the  History,  Religion,  and  Customs  of  the  Mormons, 
and  an  introduction  on  the  Religious  Movement  in  the  United  States,  by  Jules 
Remy.  2  vols.  London,  1861.  In  addition  to  incidents  of  travel  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  places  visited,  we  have  in  these  volumes  a  sketch  of  Mor- 
mon history  to  1859,  together  with  chapters  on  ^e  Mormon  church  and 
hierarchy,  polygamv,  education,  and  propagandism.  At  one  time  it  was 
considered  the  stanoiurd  gentile  authority  on  Monnonism,  and  is  freely  quoted 
by  other  writers,  though  greatly  inferior  to  Burton's  work  published  two 
years  later.  '  The  greater  part  of  the  matter,'  remarks  the  author,  '  was 
written  from  day  to  day,  often  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  slopes  or  the  crests 
of  mountains,  in  the  heart  of  deserts,  among  the  occupations  and  frequently 
the  perils  which  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  so  lonff  a  journey.' 
Hence  Mr  Remv  lays  no  claim  to  literary  finish,  a  defect  which  he  hopes  may 
be  atoned  for  by  superior  accuracy.  Though  there  are  many  interesting 
passages  and  some  interesting  chapters,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  he  might 
have  said  twice  as  much  in  half  the  space. 

The  Husband  in  Utah;  or  Sights  and  Scenes  among  the  Mormons:  With 
Remarks  on  their  Moral  and  Social  Economy,  by  Austin  N.  Ward.  Edited 
by  Maria  Ward.  New  York,  1857.  Here  and  there  in  this  woi^  will  be 
found  some  interesting  sketches  of  Mormon  life  as  Mrs  Ward  observed  it  in 
1855.  Among  them  are  descriptions  of  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of 
the  Mormons,  the  stores,  manufactures,  streets,  street  scenes,  costumes,  the 
theatre,  the  tabernacle.  In  style  the  work  Is  sketchy  and  entertaining,  and 
written  in  more  friendly  mood  than  could  be  expected  from  one  who,  as 
Mrs  Ward  declares,  'escaped  from  Mormondom.'    At  the  end  of  the  work  ie 
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Nevertheless  the  tntveller  who  might  chaDce  to  visit 
any  of  the  larger  settlements  in  1862  could  purchase, 
at  reasonable  rates,  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
could  perhaps  supply  himself  with  luxuries,  provided 
he  were  willing  to  pay  from  three  to  five  fold  their 
value.  Though  there  was  no  indication  that  trade  in 
its  ordinary  sense  existed  among  these  communities, 
and  one  might  search  in  vain  for  a  hotel,  or  even  for 
a  bath-house  or  a  barber's  shop,  most  of  the  ordinary 
crafts  were  represented,  and  all  that  was  needful  could 
be  obtained  for  money. 

*  Joseph's  Smith's  revelation  on  polvf^amy,'  and  seraral  disconrses  by  leading 
elders.  Another  edition  was  issued  in  1863,  under  title  of  McUe  L\ft  among 
theMomumBn 
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1861>1869. 

QoTXBNQB  Dawsoh's  Gallaivtrt — Utah  RirussD  Admisbiok  as  a  Statb— 
Passaob  or  A  Bill  aoaikst  Poltoamt— Mkasurxs  or  thb  Leoislatubs 
— Arrival  or  Govrrhob  Harding — Disputbs  betwxrn  Brioham  and 
THB  Federal  OmoiALS — Arrival  or  the  Calitornia  Volunteers — A 
False  Alarm— The  Morrisite  Troubles— Governors  Dott  and  Dub- 
EEE— The  LmiTs  or  Utah  Cdbtailed— Celbbbation  or  Lincoln's 
Second  Inaugubation^Thb  Bbassfiei.d  and  Robinson  Mubdebs — 
Indian  Outbreaks — The  Battle  or  Bbab  Biveb^Distubbances  nr 
Southern  Utah— Treaties  with  Indian  Tribes— The  Uintah  Val- 
ley Rbsebvation— Biblioobaphigal. 

The  first  appointments  made  by  President  Lincoln 
for  the  territory  of  Utah  were  John  W.  Dawson 
as  governor/  John  F.  Kinney  as  chief  justice,  R.  P. 
Flenniken  and  J.  R.  Crosby  associate  judges,  Prank 
Puller  secretary,  and  James  Duane  I)oty  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs.  A  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival,  the  governor  was  accused  of  making  improper 
advances  to  one  of  the  Mormon  women,  and  on  new- 
year's  eve  of  1861  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  from 
Zion,  being  waylaid  at  Mountain  Dell  on  his  return 
journey  and  soundly  beaten  by  a  party  of  saints.* 

^  After  Cumining's  departure,  Secretary  Wooton  became  acting  governor, 
but  reeigued  as  soon  as  the  Bouthem  secession  was  announced.  8tenhouK*s 
Rocku  McmUaAn  Sainta,  445,  591. 

« In  Waiters  The  Mormon  Prophet,  76;  BeadU's  Life  inUtah,  201 ;  SlenhouM'M 
Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  592,  it  is  stated  that  Dawson  was  entrapped  into  this 
afiBur;  in  Tucker*9  Monnonimn,  239;  TuUidge's  Biat.  8.  L.  dtp,  249;  Deseret 
News,  Jan.  1,  1862,  that  it  was  of  his  own  seeking.  In  Id.,  Jan.  14th,  is  a 
letter  from  Dawson  to  the  editor  of  the  Deseret  News,  dated  Bear  River 
Station,  Utah  Terr.,  wherein  the  governor  states  that  he  was  badly  wounded 
in  the  head  and  kicked  in  the  ch^  and  loins.  A  copy  of  his  first  and  only 
message  to  the  legislature  will  be  found  in  Utah  Jour.  LeyisL^  1861-2,  12-281 

|6M) 
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A  month  later  the  associate  judges  also  left  the  ter- 
ritory, Thomas  J.  Drake  and  Charles  B.  Waite,  ap- 
pointed in  their  stead,  with  Stephen  S.  Harding  as 
governor,  arriving  in  July.  Meanwhile  the  secretary, 
y  virtue  of  his  office,  became  the  chief  magistrate." 
Now  came  an  opportunity  for  Brigham  to  put  forth 
once  more  the  claim  which  he  had  several  times  as- 
serted: "I  am  and  will  be  governor."  At  this  period 
another  effort  was  being  made  to  obtain  admission  as 
a  state,  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1862,  the  legisla- 
ture being  then  in  session,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
in  which,  styling  himself  governor-elect,  Brigham 
convened  the  general  assembly  and  ordered  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  to  congress.*  Soon  afterward  he 
telegraphed  to  Washington  that  no  assistance  was 
needed  in  subduing  the  Indians,  who,  as  will  presently 
appear,  were  somewhat  troublesome  at  this  date;  for 
"the  militia  were  ready  and  able,  as  they  had  ever 
been,  to  take  care  of  them,  and  were  able  and  willing 
to  protect  the  mail  line  if  called  upon  to  do  so. ' 
Fuller  meekly  indorsed  this  statement,  and  was  au- 
thorized by  the  war  department  to  call  out  ninety 
men  for  three  months'  service  between  forts  Bridger 
and  Laramie.  General  Wells  was  ordered  to  take 
command  of  the  party,  and  in  three  days  it  was  ready 
to  march. 

The  choice  for  senators  fell  on  William  H.  Hooper 
and  George  Q.  Cannon.  The  former  had  been  elected 
delegate  in  1859,  when  he  obtained  a  partial  settle- 
ment of  the  outstanding  claims  of  the  territory,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  expenses  for  the  Indian  war 
of  1850,  and  for  the  sessions  of  the  assembly  under 

'  For  the  second  time,  as  he  arrived  before  Got.  Dawson,  and  on  the  res- 
ignation of  Wooton  filled  the  vacancy.  In  Utah  Jour,  LegwL^  1861-2,  is  a 
joint  resolution  approving  his  first  administration,  which  was,  however,  in 
fact  a  nullity.  A  aay  or  two  before  Gumming  left  the  territory  Stenhouse 
asked  him,  *  How  will  Wooton  get  along  f '  *  Qet  along  ?  *  he  replied;  *  well 
enough,  if  he  will  do  nothing.*  Jtocky  ^fountain  Saints,  445,  note.  Some 
years  later  he  was  elected  a  representative  conditional  upon  the  adminion  of 
Utah  as  a  state.  Harrison's  CAt,  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  29. 

^  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Deseret  News^  March  19,  1802L 
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the  provisional  government.  He  was  at  once  de- 
spatched  to  Washington,  with  a  memorial  and  consti- 
tution of  the  inchoate  state  of  Deseret,  and  Cannon, 
who  was  then  in  England,  was  instructed  to  join 
him  without  delay.  The  two  elders  labored  diligently 
in  their  cause,  but  failed  of  success.^  It  was  claimed, 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons,  that  they  won 
the  respect  of  congress  by  accepting  their  defeat  and 
adhering  to  the  union  at  a  time  when  it  was  believed 
throughout  Europe  that  the  war  would  result  in  favor 
of  the  south,  and  when  the  sympathies  of  England 
and  France  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  southern 
states.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of  the  saints 
throughout  this  struggle,  and  especially  the  tone 
of  their  church  organ,  the  Deseret  News,  were  not 
adverse  to  the  union  cause.  On  the  Sunday  preced- 
ing the  surrender  at  Appomattox  their  prophet  fore- 
told in  the  tabernacle  that  there  would  be  yet  four 
years  of  civil  war. 

Though  the  saints  may  have  had  some  few  friends 
in  congress  at  this  time,  it  is  certain  that  they  had 
numerous  and  bitter  enemies,  who  were  constantly 
working  against  their  interests.  In  April  1862  a 
bill  was  introduced  by  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont 
"to  punish  and  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  to  disapprove  and  annul  certain  acts  of 
the  territorial  legislature  of  Utah."  The  objection- 
able acts  referred  to  included  all  those  which  tended 
to  establish  or  support  polygamy,  and  especially  an 

*It  would  appear  that  the  Mormoiui  hoped  to  raooeed  on  this  occanon. 
In  a  letter  to  GEmnon,  dated  Deo.  16,  1860,  Hooper  writes:  'I  think  three- 
quarters  of  the  repubUoans  of  the  house  would  vote  for  our  admission.'  For 
copies  of  the  memorial  and  constitution,  see  Homsc  Mise.  Doc,,  78,  d7th 
(Dong.  2d  Sess.;  Dtaeret  News,  Jan.  29, 1862.  They  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  territories.  In  the  Millennial  Star,  xxiv.  241-5, 257-61,  is  a  synop- 
sis of  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  constitution  and  state  government. 
See  also  Deneret  News,  Jan.  22,  1862;  8a4i.  Union,  Feb.  14,  17,  1862.  Meet- 
ings in  favor  of  this  measure  were  held  at  Provo,  Santaauin  (a  small  settle- 
ment in  Utah  oo.),  Spanish  Fork,  Grantsville,  and  Tooele,  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  Id, ,  Jan.  16, 1862.  Prominent  amonff  those  who  opposed  the  admis- 
sion of  Utah  was  Judge  Cradlebaugh,  afterward  representative  from  Nevada^ 
whose  speech  in  the  house,  on  Feb.  7>  1863,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
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ordinance  incorporating  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  passed  in  1851,  and  reenacted  in 
1855,  whereoy  all  members  of  the  church  were  in- 
cluded in  the  body  corporate,  trustees  being  appointed 
to  control  the  church  property,  and  the  church  em- 
powered to  make  laws  with  regard  to  marriage.*  It 
was  further  provided  by  the  same  act  of  congress 
that  no  corporation  or  association  for  religious  pur- 
poses should  hold  real  estate  in  any  of  the  territories 
of  a  greater  value  than  $50,000.^ 

In  other  respects  the  proceedings  of  the  Utah  leg- 
islature at  this  period  and  for  many  years  afterward 
contained  few  objectionable  features,  most  of  them 
relating  to  municipal  affairs,  as  did  those  of  previous 
sessions.  In  1854  and  1855  acts  were  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  canals  between  Utah 
Lake,  Big  Cottonwood  Creek,  and  Great  Salt  Lake.' 

*  And  regulatioDB  as  to  Bolemnities,  sacmnents,  oeremonies,  oonsecratioDB, 
endowmeDts,  tithingB,  feUowship,  and  all  matters  relating  to  *  the  religious 
duties  of  man  to  his  maker.'  Utah  Acts  LegM.  (ed.  1855),  104. 

^A  copy  of  the  act  will  be  fo^d  in  Cong.  Globe,  1861-2,  app.  385. 
In  1855  a  Dill  was  introduced  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy  and  in  the 
debates  which  ensued  Morrill  took  an  active  part.  It  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  See  Cong,  Olobej  1855-6,  pp.  895,  1491,  1501.  In 
1859  a  bill  passed  the  representatives.  Id.,  1850-60,  pp.  1559.  For  other 
measures  and  discussions  in  conj;res8  between  1853  and  1862,  relating  to 
roads,  surveys,  mails,  appropriations,  boundaries,  public  buildings,  Indian 
troubles  and  other  matters,  see  Cong.  Olobe,  1853-4,  pp.  286,  1437,  1440, 
1472, 1621, 1701, 2236-^,  passim;  Id.,  1854-5,  pp.  5,  341, 540,  passim;  1855-6, 
pp.  19,  39,  1451-2,  1473,  1491,  1495,  1497;  1856-7,  pp.  284,  392,  408,  418, 
608;  1857-8,  pp.  553,  564, 572-3,  passim;  1858-9,  pp.  119,  335, 341,  658,  1066; 
1859-60,  pp.  187-98,  474,  486,  500;  1860-1,  pp.  m,  336,  840,  1132,  1159, 
1195, 1197, 1288, 1302;  Sen.  Jour.,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  Seas.,  1003;  Id.,  33d  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  574-5;  34th  Cong.,  2d  Sew.,  943;  34th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  63;  35th Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  450,  590,  660;  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1041,  1045-6;  37th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  1161;  H.  /our.,  33d Cong.,  IstRese.,  1563;  /<f.,  33d Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  723; 
34th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  1837;  34th  Cong.,  8d  Sees.,  376;  35th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1325,  1366;  35th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  m,  745,  759,  761;  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1410,  1455-6;  36th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  580;  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  1271,  1318-19. 
In  H.  Misc.  Doe.,  100,  85th  Cons.,  1st  Sess.,  is  a  memorial  stating  the 
grievances  of  the  Mormons,  and  asking  that  they  be  allowed  a  voice  m  the 
selection  of  their  rulers.  In  the  senate,  resolutions  were  submitted  that 
committees  should  inouire  into  the  propriety  of  the  Mormons  electing  their 
own  officials  and  no  longer  submitting  their  enactments  to  congress.  Sen. 
Misc.  Doc.,  12,  d6th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.    The  committees  reported  adversely. 

'The  first  was  to  commence  above  the  rapids  of  the  Jordan,  where  a  dam 
^"as  to  be  built,  and  thence  following  the  base  of  the  mountains,  on  the  east 
of  G.  S.  Lake  Valley,  to  S.  L.  City,  with  depth  sufficient  for  boats  drawing 
two  and  a  half  feet  of  water.  Utah  Acts  LegisL  (ed.  1866),  175-6.    The 
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In  1862  an  ordinance  was  approved,  regulating  the 
fisheries  of  the  Jordan  River.  In  1865  laws  were 
enacted  amending  the  charter  of  Salt  Lake  City,* 
and  prescribing  the  mode  of  assessing  and  collect- 
ing territorial  and  county  taxes,  which  must  not 
exceed  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty. ^^  In  1866  statutes  were  framed  defining  the 
boundaries  of  counties,  locating  the  county  seats," 
and  providing  for  the  e3tablishment  and  maintenance 
of  common  schools."  Between  1854  and  1866  numer- 
ous acts  were  also  passed  incorporating  agiicultural, 
manufacturing,  irrigation,  and  road  companies,^'  and 

Cottonwood  canal  was  to  divert  half  the  waten  of  the  creek  and  conduct 
them  to  S.  L.  City.  Id.  (ed.  1855),  277-8. 

*  Among  other  matters,  the  city  conncil  wos  empowered  to  bnild  and  con- 
trol hospitals,  and  to  direct  the  location  of  medical  colleges,  railroad  tracks, 
depot-grounds,  gas-works,  canals,  and  telegraph-poles  within  the  city  limits; 
and  to  collect  taxes  on  real  estate  for  grading,  paving,  repairing,  and  lighting 
streets,  and  for  drainage  purposes.  Id.  (ed.  1866),  119. 

*®  One  half  per  cent  for  territorial  tax,  and  for  connty  tax  a  rate  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  county  court,  but  not  exceeding  a  half  per  cent.  Id.,  84. 

^^  Id,f  207-9.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  county  seats  in 
1866,  some  of  which  have  alreadv  been  mentioned.  Grafton  was  the  coun^ 
seat  of  Kane  oo.,  St  George  of  Washington  co.,  Parowan  of  Iron  co..  Salt 
Lake  City,  Beaver,  and  Tooele  of  the  counties  of  the  same  name,  Circleville 
of  Piute  CO.,  Fillmore  of  Millard  co.,  Richfield  of  Sevier  co.,  Ncphi  of  Juab 
CO.,  Manti  of  Sanpete  co.,  Provo  of  Utah  co.,  Heber  City  of  Wasatch  co., 
Farmiugton  of  Davis  co.,  Ogden  of  Weber  co.,  Brigham  City  of  Box  Elder 
CO.,  Wanship  of  Summit  co.,  Littleton  of  Morj^an  co.,  Logan  City  of  Cache 
CO.,  St  Charles  of  Richland  oa,  and  Fort  Bndger  of  Green  River  co.     A 

S^rtion  of  Richland,  later  Rich,  co.,  including  the  site  of  St  Charles,  Paris, 
loomington,  and  other  settlements,  was  afterward  included  in  Idaho.  The 
county  was  first  settled  in  1863  by  C.  C.  Rich.  Shan'*  Utah  OasjtUeer,  1884, 
29,  141. 

"  Utah  Acts  LegitL  (ed.  1866),  219-23.  For  school  purposes,  a  tax  not 
exceeding  one  fourth  per  cent  was  to  be  levied  by  the  trustees  of  each  dis- 
trict; but  this  might  oe  increased  to  as  much  as  three  per  cent  by  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  tax-payers. 

IS  By  act  of  ISoO,  the  Deseret  Affricultnral  and  Manufacturing  Soci- 
ety was  incorporated,  'with  a  view  m  promoting  the  arts  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  to  encourage  the  production  of  articles  from  the  native  ele- 
ments in  this  territory.*^  The  society  was  required  to  hold  an  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  agricultural  products,  live-stock,  and  articles  of  domestio 
manufacture.  By  act  of  1862,  amended  in  1865,  the  Jordan  Lrrigation 
Companv  was  incorporated,  with  power  to  construct  dams  across  the  Jor- 
dan, and  divert  its  waters  at  any  point  not  more  than  twelve  miles  above 
Jordan  bridge.  By  a^ts  of  1865  and  1866,  the  Osden  Cafion,  Uiutah, 
and  Logan  Caflon  road  companies  were  incorporated;  the  first  with  the  ri^ht 
of  buildinff  a  toll-road  from  the  mouth  of  the  cafion  to  Ogden  Valley,  with 
privilege  K>r  thirty  years;  the  second  with  permission  to  construct  a  similar 
road  from  Utah  Lake,  throurH  Uintah  Valley,  to  the  eastward  boundary  of 
the  territory,  connecting  with  the  road  to  Denver,  Colorado;  the  third  with 
power  to  bmld  a  toU-road  from  Logan  City  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
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granting  to  individuals  certain  water  and  grazing 
rights,  and  the  privilege  of  building  toU-roa^  and 
bridges.** 

In  July  1862,  Grovemor  Harding,  with  judges 
Waite  and  Drake,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  career  Brigham  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  the  United  States  officials.  Matters 
worked  smoothly  until  the  meeting  of  the  legislature 
in  December,  when  the  saints  took  offence  at  the 
governor's  message,  wherein  he  reproved  them  sharply 
for  disloyaltv  and  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  called 
their  attention  to  the  recent  act  of  congress.  "I  am 
aware,"  he  said,  "that  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion 
here  that  said  act  is  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
it  is  recommended  by  those  in  high  authority  that  no 
re^rd  whatever  should  be  paid  to  the  same. .  .1  take 
this  occasion  to  warn  the  people  of  this  territory 
against  such  dangerous  and  disloyal  council."^* 

dividingOAche  and  Rich  oonntiet,  their  rights  lasting  14  years.  Ben.  Hoi* 
ladsy,  Wm  H.  Hoo^r,  and  W.  L.  Halsey  were  the  Dody  corporate  of  the 
Uintah  Road  Co.,  with  privilege  for  15  years.  By  act  of  1865  the  Overland 
Mail  Company  was  authorized  to  make  a  road  across  the  Dngway  Mountain, 
105  miles  west  of  S.  L.  City,  and  to  erect  a  toll-gate  at  or  near  the  eastern 
base  of  the  mountain,  with  privilege  for  ten  years. 

i«  By  act  of  1854,  repeauns  acts  of  the  previous  year,  Brigham  Youns 
was  empowered  to  establish  and  control  ferries  and  bridges  at  the  Weber  and 
Bear  rivers  for  an  indefinite  term.  Utah  AcU  LegiaL  (ed.  1855),  267-8.  By 
acts  of  1855  Parley  Park  and  an  adjacent  vallev  to  the  south  were  granted 
for  20  years  as  herd-grounds  to  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Sam. 
Snyder,  and  their  associates,  and  certain  lands  in  Utah  co.  to  Miles  and 
Franklin  Weaver  for  the  same  purpose.  By  acts  of  tiie  same  year,  Kimball 
and  his  partners  were  authorized  to  make  a  toll-road  from  Big  Cafion,  S.  L. 
CO.,  to  Kamas  prairie,  Utah  oo.,  passins  through  Parley  Park,  and  Orson 
Hyde  and  others  to  build  a  toll-road  and  bridses  in  Carson  ca,  which  were  to 
become  the  property  of  the  territory  after  Sve  years.  Id.,  284-6.  In  1857 
John  L.  Butler  and  Aaron  Johnson  were  fpranted  the  control  of  one  fourth  of 
the  waters  of  the  Spanish  Fork  River  for  irrigation  purno8es,during  the  pict- 
ure of  the  legislative  assembly.  Id.  (ed.  1866),  179.  In  1866  Alvin  Nichols 
and  Wm  S.  wdbe  were  allowed  to  establish  toll-bridges  across  the  Bear  and 
Malade  rivers,  the  privilege  being  for  eight  years.  Other  proceedings  of  the 
iM^lature  between  1854  and  1W6  will  be  found  in  UtaX  AcU  L^i^-t  and 
Utah  Jour.  Legitl.,  passim,  and  in  the  files  of  the  Detent  N'ew.  The  names 
of  members  are  also  raven  in  Utah  Jour.  Legid.,  for  each  year. 

^  A  full  copy  of  the  message  will  be  found  in  Utah  Jour.  Legist.,  1862-3, 
app.;  and  of  parts  of  it  in  WaiW*  The  Mormon  Froj^,  70-82.  It  was  at 
first  suppressed  by  the  Utah  legislature.  Sen.  Misc.  2>t>e.,  37,  37th  Cong.  3d 
fiess.;  but  a  senate  committee  ordered  it  printed.  Sen.  Com.  Rept..,  87,  37th 
Cong.  3d  Sees.    Other  messages  of  the  several  governors  will  bo  found  in  the 

HlST.rkAB.    M 
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Thus  was  aroused  afresh  the  antagonism  of  the 
Mormons,  and  the  trouble  was  further  increased  by 
the  action  of  Judge  Waite,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
second,  or  southern  district,"  Drake  being  assigned  to 
the  6rst,  or  central  district,  and  the  chief  justice  to  the 
third,  or  northern  circuit.  Early  in  1863  Waite  drew 
up  a  bill  amending  the  organic  act,  providing  that 
juries  be  selected  by  the  United  States  marshal, 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  militia  officers, 
and  restricting  the  powers  of  the  probate  courts  to 
their  proper  functions,  though  with  a  limited  criminal 
jurisdiction.  The  bill  was  approved  by  the  governor 
and  by  Judge  Drake,  and,  being  forwarded  to  con- 
gress, was  referred  to  committee.  On  hearing  of  this 
measure,  Brigham  called  a  meeting  at  the  tabernacle 
for  the  3d  of  March,  when  many  inflammatory  speeches 
were  made,  and  resolutions  passed,  condemning  the 
governor's  message  and  the  action  of  the  judges.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  officials  and 
request  their  resignation,  and  a  petition  drawn  up 
requesting  the  president  to  remove  them," 

To  the  committee,  among  whom  was  John  Taylor, 
Drake  replied:  "Go  back  to  Brigham  Young,  your 

UtaKJowr.  LegitL,  for  each  year.  See  also  Deieret  New^  Dea  14, 1854» 
Dec.  19,  1855,  Dec  23,  1857,  Dec  22,  1858,  Dec  14,  1859,  Apr.  16,  1802» 
Jan.  21,  Dec  18,  1863,  Jan.  25,  Deo.  11,  1865;  8.  F.  AUa,  March  10, 1854; 
Sac  Union,  Feb.  12,  1855,  Feb.  12,  1850. 

i«In  WaiU'9  The  Mormon  PrylUt,  61^,  it  iBBMed^bBtih^^ 
dered  court  to  be  opened  at  St  George  on  the  third  Monday  in  May,  but  aa 
they  did  not  wish  the  seesion  to  take  place  nntil  aatomn,  paaaed  a  wecoad  bill, 
appointing  the  third  Monday  in  October  for  the  beginning  of  the  torm.  Waite 
preferred  to  open  court  in  May,  and  having  occasion  to  examine  the  bill, 
fonnd  that  the  word  'May*  had  been  erased  and  'October'  snbstitated.  This 
had  been  done  by  a  derk  in  the  house,  and  presnmablT  by  the  order  of 
members.  The  goyemor,  who  had  inadvertently  returned  the  bill,  ordered 
the  record  corrected,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  legislataFe,  calling  their  at- 
tention to  the  forgery.  Issue  was  taken  with  him  on  the  matter,  one  member 
producing  a  paper  which,  he  averred,  was  the  original  draught,  and  where  Oc- 
tober was  the  month  appointed.  In  the  DeaeretNam,  Maroh  25, 1863,  Waite 
is  sharply  censured  for  nolding  court  in  the  third  district,  where  he  had  no 
jurisdiction. 

17  For  copies  of  some  of  the  speeches,  the  resolutions,  and  petition,  see 
WaUe's  Tilt  Mormon  Prophet.  88-95;  TuUidge^s  Hid,  8,  L,  CU^,  307-11.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  several  thousand  persons.  A  counter-petition,  signed 
by  the  officers  of  Connor's  command,  will  be  found  in  WaUee  The  iformon 
Prophet,  95-7. 
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'master — ^that  embodiment  of  sin  and  shame  and  disl- 
gust — and  tell  him  that  I  neither  fear  him,  nor  love 
him,  nor  hate  him — that  I  utterly  despise  him.  Tell 
him,  whose  tools  and  tricksters  you  are,  that  I  did 
not  come  here  by  his  permission,  and  that  I  will  not 
go  away  at  his  desire  or  by  his  directions.  I  have 
given  no  cause  of  oflTence  to  any  one.  I  have  not  en- 
tered a  Mormon's  house  since  I  came  here;  your  wives 
and  daughters  have  not  been  disturbed  by  me,  and  I 
have  not  even  looked  upon  your  concubines  and  lewd 
women."  **We  have  our  opinions,"  remarked  one  of 
the  committee  as  they  rose  to  depart.  "Yes,"  replied 
Drake,  "thieves  and  murderers  can  have  opinions." 
The  governor  made  answer  to  the  committee  in  lan- 
guage hardly  less  injudicious,  though  somewhat  uneasy 
as  to  his  own  personal  safety,  but  Waite  responded  in 
more  seemly  and  temperate  phrase.*^  The  Mormons 
resented  the  conduct  of  the  judges  as  an  outrage. 
Men  gathered  in  groups  at  the  street  comers  ^nd 
discussed  the  matter  with  angry  gestures;  one  of  the 
judges  was  threatened  with  personal  violence,  and  it 
is  probable  that  an  dmeute  was  only  prevented  by  the 
fact  that  a  partv  of  California  volunteers  was  now 
encamped  near  !^t  Lake  City. 

Ostensibly  for  protection  against  Indians,  though 
in  fact  because  the  mail  route  and  telegraph  line  were 
not  considered  secure  in  the  hands  of  the  saints,  and 
perhaps  also  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  territory 
under  military  surveillance.  Colonel  Connor  was  or- 
dered to  Utah  in  May  1862,  his  command  consisting  of 
the  third  California  infantry  and  a  part  of  the  second 
California  cavalry,  afterward  joined  by  a  few  companies 
from  Nevada,  and  mustering  in  all  about  seven  hundred 
strong.  The  men  had  volunteered  in  the  expectation 
of  being  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  great  was  their 
disgust  when  it  became  known  that  Zion  was  thecr 
destination.^    In  October  the  troops  reached  Camp 

"  The  aniwert  of  the  flOTemor  and  judges  will  be  found  in  Id,,  97-0. 
>*  A  oorreepondent  of  Sie  8,  F,  Bulloin  writes  nnder  date  Sept  H,  ISMi 
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Iloyd,  or,  as  it  was  now  termed,  Fort  Crittenden.* 
Here  it  was  supposed  that  the  volunteers  would  en- 
camp, and  their  commanding  officer  was  informed 
that  no  nearer  approach  to  the  capital  would  be  per- 
mitted. The  colonel  paid  no  heed  to  this  warning. 
"He  would  cross  the  Jordan,"  he  declared,  "though 
all  hell  should  yawn  beneath  it."  On  the  next  day 
his  men,  after  passing  through  Salt  Lake  City  with 
fixed  bayonets,  loaded  rifles,  and  shotted  cannon,  en- 
camped on  the  brow  of  a  hill"  east  of  the  city,  their 
artillery  being  pointed  at  Brigham's  residence.  To 
this  spot  was  given  the  name  of  Camp  Douglas,  the 
site  being  afterward  declared  a  military  reservation.** 
The  presence  of  the  volunteers,  though  they  were 
not  sufficient  in  number  to  overawe  the  populace,  and 
could  have  been  readily  annihilated  by  the  Nauvoo 
legion,  was  a  source  of  constant  irritation.  The  Mor- 
mons were  not  backward  in  their  denunciations,  while 
mischief-makers  were  constantly  spreading  reports  that 
served  to  increase  the  mutual  distrust  An  elder  who 
was  passing  Waiters  residence,  while  the  judge  was  in 

*  The  third  infantry  California  volanteers  wants  to  go  home— not  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  seeing  the  old  folks,  bat  for  the  purpose  of  tramping  upon  the  sacred 
•oil  of  Virginia,  and  of  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  brave  battlers  for  the  brave 
old  flai;;.'  About  $25,000  was  subscribed  by  the  men  on  condition  that  they 
were  sent  east,  one  private  named  Goldthaite,  in  company  0.,  contributing 
$5,000.     On  the  same  date  Colonel  Connor  wrote  to  General  Halleck,  stating 

'  that  the  men  had  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  fishting  traitors,  that  the  infantry 
was  of  no  service  in  the  territory,  as  cavalry  slone  conld  act  eJBfectually  against 
Indians,  and  there  were  enough  men  of  tliat  arm  to  protect  the  mail  route. 

*  Brighiun  Young,'  writes  the  colonel,  'offers  to  protect  the  entire  line  with 
100  men.  Why  we  were  sent  here  is  a  mystery.  It  could  not  be  to  keep 
Mormondon  in  order,  for  Brigham  can  thoroughly  annihilate  ns  with  the  5,000 
to  25,000  frontiersmen  always  at  his  command. ' 

*^  By  order  of  Col  Cook,  his  purpose  being  to  disconnect  it  with  the  name 
of  Floyd,  who  was  a  secessionist.  Stenhouse  mentions  a  story  current  among 
the  volunteers  to  the  effect  that  Brigham,  on  hearing  of  their  approach,  had 
ordered  the  flag-staff  at  Fort  Crittenden  to  be  cut  down  and  left  on  the  pablic 
road.  This  was  not  the  case.  The  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  east 
of  Brigham's  residence.  Stenhouse*9  Rocky  MomUam  ^oltiis,  422,  602. 

■*  Termed  the  bench. 

"Stenhouse's  Rocky  MoufUam  Saint9,  603;  HarriwtiU  Orit,  Notm  on  Utah, 
MS.,  20;  Rae*$  Westward  hyRaU,  140;  Gazetteer  of  Utah,  182.  The  site  at  first 
included  one  square  mile,  but  was  afterward  enlarged  to  2,560  acres.  The 
men  passed  the  winter  of  1862-3  in  dug-outs— in  this  instance  holes  dug  in  the 
earth  and  covered  with  a  frame-work  of  logs — permanent  quarters  being  built 
the  following  summer,  without  expense  to  the  government,  except  for  the  nails 
and  shingles. 
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conversation  with  Colonel  Connor,  overheard  the  lat- 
ter remark:  '* These  three  men  must  be  surprised.** 
"Colonel,  you  know  your  duty,"  answered  the  judge. 
It  was  now  believed  that  the  first  presidency  was  in 
danger;^  a  flag  was  hoisted  over  Brigham's  residence 
as  a  signal,  and  within  an  hour  two  thousand  men 
were  under  arms,  the  prophet's  dwelling  being  strongly 
guarded,  scaffolding  budt  against  the  surroundmg 
walls,  to  enable  the  militia  to  fire  down  on  the  volun- 
teers, and  cannon  planted  on  the  avenues  of  approach. 

Night  and  day  for  several  weeks  armed  men  kept 
watch  over  the  prophet,  for  it  was  now  rumored  that 
Connor  intendea  to  seize  him  at  night  and  carry  him 
off  to  Camp  Douglas  before  the  samts  could  rally  to 
his  aid.**  The  citizens  were  instructed  that,  if  the  at- 
tempt were  made,  alarm  guns  would  be  fired  from  the 
hillside  east  of  Brighams  residence.  On  the  night 
of  the  29th  of  March  they  were  roused  from  sleep  by 
the  booming  of  cannon,  and,  as  quickly  as  they  could 
don  their  garments  and  seize  their  weapons,  all  ran 
forth  from  their  homes,  intent  on  exterminating  the 
foe.  As  they  rushed  through  the  streets,  the  strains 
of  martial  music  were  heard,  to  which,  as  was  sup^ 
posed,  the  troops  were  marching  on  Zion.  The  alarm 
was  unfounded,  the  music  and  salute  being  in  honor 
of  the  colonel's  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  of  which  news  had  just  arrived  at  Camp 
Douglas. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  Connor  never  intended 

**  Letter  of  David  0.  Calder  in  MiUmnial  Star,  xxv.  SOl-2;  HarrimmU  CriL 
NoUa  on  Utah,  MS.,  20.  CTolonel  Connor  denied  that  he  had  any  deeigna 
against  the  first  presidency.  In  Stenhouae^s  Hocky  Mountain  Saints^  607,  it  vi 
related  that  one  of  the  parties  to  whom  Waite  referred  was  a  Mormon,  who 
had  recently  married  the  three  widows  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  S.  L.  City. 
It  was  thought  that  this  would  furnish  a  good  test  of  the  law  a^^ainst  polygamy. 
No  arrest  was  made,  however,  as  it  was  feared  that  difficulties  might  arise  if 
Waite  should  try  a  case  that  lay  within  Kinney's  jurisdiction. 

*'  The  Mormons  feared  that  Briffham  might  be  taken  to  Washington  for 
trial.  For  several  days  hundreds  <»  men  kept  watch  in  and  around  his  resi- 
dence.   Elders  were  also  instructed  to  visit  the  various  wards  and  warn  the 


saints  of  the  danger  to  oerson  and  property,  from  the  lawless  conduct  of 
the  troops.     Parties  patrolled  the  streets  at  night  to  protect  the  citizc 
movements  of  the  soldierv  were  carefully  watohed,  and  all  trade  w 
oamp  was  for  a  time  f orbioden.  Borr^K^a  Or^  Nctu  <m  Ukth^  MS. 
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to  risk  his  slender  force  in  an  encounter  with  the  ter- 
ritorial militia,  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  collision,  and 
it  is  probable  that  hostilities  were  prevented  by  the  pre- 
vailing of  better  counsels  on  both  sides.  Brigham  was 
always  strongly  opposed  to  the  sheddingof  blood,  though 
he  wished  these  men  out  of  the  city  limits,  on  which  the 
reservation  slightly  intrenched*  The  grand  jury  had  al- 
ready voted  the  camp  a  nuisance,**  and  on  the  mayor 
devolved  the  duty  of  seeing  it  abated.  But  before 
taking  action  that  official  began  to  count  the  cost. 
To  rid  the  city  of  the  volunteers  might  be  no  difficult 
task,  but  if  their  blood  was  shed,  others  would  come 
in  tenfold  numbers  to  take  their  place.*'  By  a  little 
judicious  delay  the  mayor  gave  time  for  the  prophet's 
cooler  judgment  to  assert  itself,  and  thus  averted  an 
issue  which  might  have  resulted  in  the  final  dispersion 
of  his  people. 

The  condition  of  afiairs  was  now  similar  to  that 
which  had  obtained  during  the  presence  of  the  armjr 
of  Utah,  Judge  Kinney  shielding  the  church  digni- 
taries from  molestation  by  his  colleagues,  as  Governor 
Gumming  had  done  from  the  measures  of  iudges  Sin- 
clair and  Cradlebaugh.  When  it  wag  believed  that 
the  arrest  of  Brigham  was  contemplated,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  recently  married  another  wife,  the  chief 
justice,  as  a  safeguard,  and  at  his  own  request,  ordered 
him  into  custody  for  violating  the  act  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  polygamy.  The  writ  was  served  by  the  mar- 
shal, without  the  aid  of  a  posse,  and  the  prisoner,  at- 
tended by  a  few  intimate  friends,  promptly  appeared 
at  the  state-house,  where  an  investigation  was  held, 

^  Though  its  centre  was  two  and  a  half  milea  from  the  dty  hall,  it  lapped 
OTcr  the  municipal  boundary.  Id. ,  609,  note. 

''It  was  reported  that  the  waters  of  Red  Bntte  oafion  had  been  purposely 
foaled,  being  passed  through  the  stables  of  the  yolnnteers.  The  troops  were 
stationed  near  the  head  of  the  stream,  bnt  it  was  denied  that  they  had  been 

Siilty  of  any  such  act,  though  doubtless  the  Mormons  belicTed  it.    Later  in 
e  year  there  ma^  have  been  cause  for  complaint,  as  the  supi^y  for  irrigation 
was  curtailed  dunns  the  dry  season. 

^  When  Connor  heard  of  Brigham's  order,  he  remarked  to  Stenhouse:  'I 
know,  sir,  that  Brigham  Toung  could  use  up  this  handful  of  men;  but  there 
are  sixty  thousand  men  in  GbdiiomiA  who  would  avenge  our  Uood.'  Ibid, 
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and  the  accused  admitted  to  bail,  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury.  Although  the  prophet's  recent 
marriage  was  well  known  throughout  the  city,  and  had 
long  furnished  food  for  gossip,  the  judges  afterward 
refused  to  find  a  bill  against  him,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  evidence.** 

During  its  session  the  grand  jury  indicted,  for 
armed  resistance  to  the  laws,  certain  apostates  known 
as  Morrisites.  In  November  1860  an  ignorant  and 
simple-minded  Welshman,  Joseph  Moms  by  name, 
made  his  way  to  the  capital  on  foot,  from  an  obscure 
settlement  in  Weber  county.  He  had  two  letters,  the 
contents  of  which  were,  as  he  claimed,  inspired,  their 
purport  being  to  warn  Brigham  of  his  sin.»  His 
despatches  were  unheeded,  or  answered  in   befitting 

Ehrase,*®  whereupon  this  new  seer  and  revelator  turned 
is  face  homeward.  Reaching  Kington  Fort,  on  the 
Weber  River,  some  thirty  miles  north  of  the  city,'* 
he  found  favor  with  the  bishop  and  certain  of  his 
neighbors,  who  embraced  the  new  doctrine,  believing 
that  Morris  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  to  deliver  Is- 
rael from  bondage,  and  that  the  Lord's  coming  was 
nigh  at  hand.  Other  proselytes  gathered  from  far 
and  near,  and  all  held  their  efiects  in  common,  for 
Christ  was  about  to  descend  and  would  provide  for 
his  elect." 

><In  bis  Grit.  Notes  m  Utah,  MS.,  18-20,  HarriMm  states  that  the  anti- 
polygamy  act  was  considered  by  the  Mormons  as  directed  mainly  against 
Brigham  Young  and  the  heads  of  the  church.  'I  will  take  the  wind  out  of 
their  sails,'  the  former  remarked,  and  at  once  caused  himself  to  be  arrested 
and  taken  before  Judge  Kinney.  The  witnesses  were  all  his  friends,  among 
them  being  some  of  his  own  clerks,  and  he  was  simplv  bound  over,  to  appear 
when  called  upon.  It  was  not  until  nine  years  later  tnat  Brigham*s  name  ap- 
peared again  in  any  case  of  the  kind,  and  the  act  of  1862  had  then  become 
void  by  Tirtne  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  See  also  Dtaeret  News,  March 
11,  1803;  8.  F.  AUa,  March  11,  14, 1863;  Sac  Union,  March  12,  1863. 

*  Waite  says  that  Morris  had  received  many  previous  revelations,  which 
he  had  communicated  to  Brigham  and  the  apostles,  that  his  life  had  been 
threatened,  and  that  ho  now  appealed  to  the  prophet  for  protection.  The 
Mormon  Prophet,  122. 

^Ibid.;  Slenhouae's  Rocky  Motmlak^  SahiU,  684.  Stenhonae  also  says  that 
Briffham  answered  them  with  a  brief  and  filthv  response. 

*^  Near  the  point  where  the  Union  Pacific  rauroad  issues  from  Weber  Cafl(»i. 

"  Waite  says  that  when  the  Morrisites  increased  in  number,  Brigham  or- 
dered John  Taylor  and  Wilford  Woodruff  to  investigate  the  matter.    Samrnoa* 
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But  the  Lord  tarried;  and  meanwhile  provisions  ran 
short  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  converts  began  to 
wane,  some  desiring  to  withdraw,  demanding  a  resti- 
tution of  their  property,  and  refusing  to  contribute 
anything  to  the  common  stocky  even  for  their  own 
support.  It  was  decided  to  let  the  dissenters  go  in 
peace;  but  some  of  them  selected  from  the  common 
herd  the  choicest  cattle,  and  laying  in  wait  for  their 
brethren's  teams,  pounced  on  them  while  on  their 
way  to  the  mill  laden  with  wheat.  Three  of  the 
offenders  were  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Kington 
Fort,  their  friends  in  vain  asking  the  interference  of 
the  sheriff  and  of  Brigham.  An  appeal  was  then 
made  to  Judge  Kinney,  who  at  once  issued  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  the  Morrisite  leaders,  and  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  men  held  in  custody.  No  heed 
was  paid,  to  these  documents,  for  Morris  had  already 
appointed  the  day  for  the  second  advent,  assuring 
his  followers  that  there  would  no  longer  be  seed- 
time or  harvest,  and  that  meanwhile  they  had  grain 
and  cattle  suflScient  for  their  needs.  Colonel  Burton, 
sheriff  of  Salt  Lake  county,  was  then  ordered  to  en- 
force the  writs,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  1862,  ap- 
peared on  the  heights  above  their  camp  at  the  Weber 
settlement  with  a  posse  of  three  hundml  or  four  hun- 
dred men  and  five  pieces  of  artillery. 

A  summons  was  now  sent  to  the  leaders,"*  demand- 
ing their  surrender  within  thirty  minutes,  and  warning 
them  of  the  consequences  if  they  should  refuse.  Mor- 
ris withdrew  to  his  dwelling,  to  consult  the  Lord,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  returnea  with  a  written  revelation, 
promising  that  not  one  of  his  people  should  be  harmed, 

inff  a  meeting  at  South  Weber,  they  asked  whether  there  were  any  present 
who  believed  in  the  new  prophet.  Seventeen  persona  aroae  and  declared  their 
foith,  stating  that  they  would  adhere  to  it  thoogh  it  should  cost  them  their 
lives.  They  were  excommunicated,  but  nevertheless  the  number  of  converts 
increased  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  months  mustered  about  500  persona.  The 
Mormon  Prophet,  122-4. 

"  Joseph  Morris,  John  Banks,  Richard  Cook,  John  Parsons,  and  Peter 
Klemgard.  A  copy  of  the  summons  is  given  in  Stenhou»e*s  Rodey  MotaUain 
SoMtt,  596-7. 
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but  that  their  enemies  should  be  smitten  before  them. 
The  faithful  were  then  assembled,  and  after  prayer 
and  reading  of  the  revelation  were  told  to  choose 
which  part  they  would  take.  A  moment  later  the 
report  of  artillery  was  heard,  and  two  women  were 
struck  dead  by  a  cannon-ball,  the  lower  jaw  of  a  young 
girl  being  shattered  by  the  same  shot.  The  firing  was 
continued  almost  without  intermission,  the  assailants 
opening  with  musketry  as  they  approached  the  camp. 

At  first  the  Morrisites,  both  men  and  women,  took 
refuge  in  their  cellars,  or  wherever  else  they  could 
find  cover,  all  being  unarmed  and  the  attack  unex- 
pected; but  presently,  recovering  from  their  panic,  the 
men  seized  their  weapons  and  organized  for  defence. 
The  camp  consisted  mainly  of  tents  and  covered 
wagons,  with  a  few  huts  built  of  willows,  woven  to- 
gether and  plastered.  Behind  this  frail  protection 
the  besieged  maintained  for  three  days  an  unequal 
fight,  the  cannon  and  long-range  rifles  of  their  assail- 
ants raking  the  enclosure,**  while  their  own  weapons 
consisted  only  of  shot-guns  and  a  few  Mexican  fire- 
locks. At  intervals  Morris  was  besought  to  intercede 
with  the  Lord,  but  his  only  answer  was:  *'If  it  be  his 
will,  we  shall  be  delivered,  and  our  enemies  destroyed; 
but  let  us  do  our  duty."  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  a  white  flag  was  raised,  whereupon  he  exclaimed: 
''Your  faith  has  gone  and  the  Lord  has  forsaken  us. 
I  can  now  do  nothing  more." 

After  the  surrender,  the  Morrisites  were  ordered 
to  stack  their  arms,  the  men  being  separated  from  the 
women,  and  most  of  the  former  placed  under  arrest. 
The  prophet,  his  lieutenant,  ana  two  of  the  women 
were  shot,  as  the  survivors  relate,  by  the  sheriff,^  ten 

**  The  cannon  were  loaded  with  mnsket-balls,  which  tore  down  the  hats 
and  pierced  the  sandy  hillocks,  wound  ins  some  of  the  women  and  children, 
who  nad  taken  refuge  behind  them.  Becuile^  L\fe  in  (/tah,  417. 

*^In  a  sworn  statement  made  before  Judse  Waite,  Apr.  18,  1863,  Alsx. 
Dow  deposed:  *  In  the  spring  of  1861  I  joined  the  Morrisites,  and  was  pres- 
ent when  Joseph  Moms  was  killed.'  *  Robert  T.  Burton  and  Josepn  L. 
Stoddard  rode  in  among  the  Morrisites.  Burton  was  much  excited.  He  said: 
**  Where  is  the  man ?   I  don*t  know  him."   Stoddard  replied,  <* That's  him,*' 
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of  their  party  and  two  of  the  posse  having  been  killed 
during  the  fight.**  The  camp  was  then  plundered, 
and  the  dead  conveyed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the 
bodies  of  Morris  and  his  lieutenant  were  exposed  at 
the  city  hall,  the  robe,  crown,  and  rod  of  the  former 
being  laid  in  mockery  by  his  side,  and  his  fate  regarded 
by  the  saints  as  the  just  punishment  of  one  who  ''had 
set  himself  up  to  teach  heresy  in  Zion,  and  oppose  the 
Lord's  anointed/*  The  prisoners  were  brought  be- 
fore Jud^e  Kinney,  placed  under  bonds,  and  at  the 
next  session  of  court,  in  March  1863,  seven  were  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  second  degree  and  sentenced 
to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  while  sixty-six 
others  were  fined  $100,  being  committed  to  jail  until 
the  fines  were  paid,  and  two  were  acquitted.*'    Against 

pointing  to  Morria.  Burton  rode  hia  horse  npon  Morris,  and  oommanded 
nim  to  ffive  himself  up  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Morris  replied:  '*  No,  never* 
never!  *^  Morris  said  ne  wanted  to  sp^k  to  the  people.  Barton  uddi  **Bo 
damned  quick  about  it.**  Morris  said:  "Brethren,  I've  taught  you  true 
princii>les  — he  had  scaroelv  got  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  before  Burton 
fired  his  revolver.  The  ball  passed  in  his  neck  or  shoulder.  Burton  ex- 
claimed: '*  There's  your  prophet! "  He  fired  again,  saying:  "  What  do  you 
think  of  vour  prophet  now  7  *'  Burton  then  turned  suddemy  and  shot  Banks 
(the  prophet's  lieutenant),  who  was  standing  five  or  six  paces  distant.  Banks 
felL  Mrs  Bowman,  wife  of  Jamea  Bowman,  came  runmnff  up,  ctyinff:  "  Oh! 
you  blood- thristy  wretch."  Barton  said:  "No  one  shiUT  tell  me  uiat  and 
live,"  and  shot  her  dead.  A  Danish  woman  then  came  running  up  to  Morris 
crying,  and  Burton  shot  her  dead  also.'  8tetUumse*»  Rocky  Mountain  Sainis, 
508-9;  WaUe'8  Mormon  Prophet,  127;  BeadltU  Life  tfi  Utah,  418-19.  Beadle 
throws  doubt  on  portions  of  Dow's  testimonv,  and  sajrs  that  aooordins  to  the 
statements  of  members  of  the  posse,  Moms  was  kiDed  because,  after  the 
surrender,  he  ordered  his  followers  to  take  up  their  arms  and  renew  the  fight. 
Stenhouse  relatee  that  Banks  was  wounded  at  the  time  of  Morris'  death, 
bat  not  fatally.  In  the  evening  he  was  well  enough  to  sit  up  and  enjov  his 
pipe,  but  died  suddenly,  though  whether  by  poison,  piatol,  or  knife  is 
doubtfuL 

**  WaUe*8  The  Mormon  Prophet,  126.  Stenhouse  says,  six  of  the  Morris- 
ites  killed  and  three  wounded.  Roeiy  Mountain  8aint$,  699;  TulUdge,  six  cas- 
ualtiea  only.  Hfe  qfBrigham  Young,  339;  Beadle,  ten  killed  and  a  very  luge 
number  wounded.  Ljjfe  in  Utah,  420. 

^  A  nolle  prosequi  was  entered  against  one  of  the  accused.  Those  ccm- 
demned  to  the  pemtentiary  were  loaded  with  ball  and  chain,  and  made  to 
work  on  the  roads.  Harding,  in  Hickman*8  Destroying  Angel,  216.  A  de- 
tailed, but  condensed  account  of  the  Morrisite  massacre,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  best,  will  be  found  in  WaUe'e  The  Mormon  Prophet,  122-7.  For  other  ver- 
sions, see  A  Voice  from  the  WeH,  5-12;  Stenhouee^s  Rocky  Mountain  Saints, 
593-600;  Beadle*e  Life  in  Utah,  413-21;  TuUidge'e  Life  qf  Brigham  Young, 
336-9;  Hickman's  Destroying  Angd,  211-14;  Virginia  City  (Mont.)  Madi^ 
nian,  Nov.  24,  1877;  Deseret  News,  June  18, 1802,  March  12,  1879;  8.  L.  Cfity 
I^ibune,  Aug.  11, 18, 1877.  There  are  few  material  discrepancies  in  the  above 
accounts,  except  in  the  one  given  by  the  Deseret  News^  tboug^  Beadle's  work 
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the  sheriff  and  other  members  of  the  posse  no  proceed- 
ings were  taken  at  this  date,  though  it  was  alleged  by 
the  Morrisites  that  his  course  was  severe,  and  that  the 
arrests  might  have  been  made  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life.  In  1879,  however,  Burton,  who  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  had  meanwhile  been  promoted 
to  offices  of  trust,  holding  among  others  the  post  of 
coUector  of  internal  revenue  for  Utah,*  was  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  one  of  the  women.**  He  was  ac- 
quitted after  a  trial  lasting  several  weeks,  for  he  was 
a  good  and  responsible  man  in  every  respect,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
alleged 

To  Governor  Harding  and  judges  Waite  and  Drake 
the  law  appeared  to  have  been  strained  against  the 
Morrisites,  even  though  they  may  have  been  guilty 
of  resisting  a  legal  process,  and  petitions  for  their 
pardon  being  signed  by  the  federal  officials,  the  officers 

contains  Bome  detaOs  that  do  not  appear  elaewhere.  ^e  states,  for  instance, 
that  when  the  prisoners  were  first  Drought  before  Jndge  Kinney,  only  five  of 
them  would  si^  bonds,  and  of  the  rest  only  a  few  could  speak  English,  the 
latter  (Mroteetinff  against  the  entire  proceedings,  and  deolariuff  that  they  would 
*  lie  in  jail  till  ttie  devil's  thousand  yjBars  were  out '  before  uiey  would  admit 
that  they  were  legally  dealt  with.  The  account  given  in  A  raicejrom  the 
Wett^  San  Francisco,  1879,  is  written  by  one  of  the  sect,  and  is  purely  from 
a  Morrisite  standpoint.  In  the  Deseret  News,  March  12,  1879,  it  is  stated 
that  Morris  had  been  excommunicated  for  adultery,  that  his  followers  boasted 
that  they  would  soon  occupy  the  houses  and  farms  of  the  Mormons,  and  that 
Burton  took  command  of  the  posse  with  great  reluctance,  after  the  Morris* 
ites  had  frequently  defied  the  officers  of  the  law.  '  The  Morrisites,*  says  the 
church  organ,  'commenced  to  fire  upon  the  posse  with  their  long-range  rifles, 
and  having  torn  up  the  floors  of  their  log  cabins  and  wiokeups,  dug  up  the 
earth  and  threw  it  against  the  walls.  They  lay  in  these  cellars  firing  through 
port-holes  at  the  posse.  There  were  very  close  upon  200  men  in  these  fortifi- 
cations.' After  the  arms  were  stacked.  Burton,  Stoddard,  and  some  fifteen 
others  ent^^  tiie  camp,  and  Morris,  being  allowed  at  his  own  request  to 
speak  to  the  people,  cried  out:  '  All  who  are  for  me  and  my  Qod  in  life  or  in 
d^th  follow  me.^  A  rush  was  then  made  for  the  arms,  whereupon  the  posse 
opened  fire,  the  sheriff  firing  two  shots  at  Morris,  Stoddard  also  firing  two  or 
three  shots,  and  two  women  being  killed,  though  by  whom  is  not  stated. 

**  Beadle  states  that  when  he  visited  Utah  m  1868,  Burton  was  also  asses- 
sor of  S.  L.  CO.,  a  general  in  the  Nauvoo  legion,  a  prominent  elder  in  the 
church,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  secret  police.  L(fe  in  Utahy  398. 

**He  was  arrested  hi  Aug.  1876,  and  his  bail  fixed  at  $20,000.  Deterti 
Newa,  March  12, 1879;  in  July  1877,  with  baU  at  $10,000.  8,  L.  CUy  Tribune, 
July  28,  1877.  A  former  indictment  had  been  found  in  the  Seut.  term  of 
1870,  but  the  constitution  of  the  grand  jury  was  declared  illegal  by  the  U. 
S.  supb  court. 
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at  Camp  Douglas,  and  other  gentiles,^  the  chief  magt 
istrate  released  the  prisoners  and  remitted  the  fines.^ 
For  thus  turning  loose  on  the  community  a  number 
of  persons  whom  the  Mormon  rulers  classed  as  dan- 

ferous  criminals,  only  three  days  after  conviction,  and 
efore  any  investigation  had  been  made,  Harding  was 
severely  censured  bv  the  grand  jury.  "Therefore  we 
present  his  'Excellency'  Stephen  S.  Harding,  gov- 
ernor of  Utah,  as  we  would  an  unsafe  bridge  over  a 
dangerous  stream — jeopardizing  the  lives  of  all  who 
pass  over  it-— or  as  we  would  a  pestiferous  cesspool  in 
our  district  breeding  disease  and  death.''  Meanwhile 
the  bonds  of  such  offenders  as  had  failed  to  appear 
for  trial  were  declared  forfeited  by  the  chief  justice, 
and  execution  issued  against  their  property.  The 
homestead  of  one  of  them  named  Abraham  Taylor 
was  sold  for  a  trifling  sum,**  and  his  family  turned 
into  the  street.  By  the  advice  of  Judge  Waite,  who 
investigated  the  matter,  and  found  that  no  judgment 
had  been  recorded,  Taylor  applied  to  the  chief  justice 
for  an  injunction.  The  application  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  "if  there  was  no  judgment,  he  could  ren- 
der one,  as  the  court  had  not  permanently  adjourned, 
but  only  to  meet  on  his  own  motion." 

Of  the  further  career  of  the  Morrisites  it  remains 
only  to  be  said  that  a  few  who  were  possessed  of 
means  at  once  left  the  territory,  while  most  of  the 
remainder  found  refuge  and  emplojrment  at  Camp 
Douglas.  A  few  weeks  later  Connor  established  a 
military  post  at  Soda  Springs,  on  Bear  River,  imme- 

^  And  by  some  of  the  Mormons.  Beadle*8  Life  in  Utah,  421 ;  Hickman^a 
Deatroying  Angela  163.  Harding,  in  Id.,  216,  saj^s  that  no  Mormon  sienatoret 
except  that  of  Hickman  appeared  on  the  petitions,  but  that  serenl  of  the 
sainto  called  at  his  quarters  after  dark  to  intercede  for  the  Morrisites. 

*^  Beadle  states  that  Bishop  WooUe^  called  on  Harding  to  remonstrate 
against  the  pardoi^  saying,  as  he  took  his  leave,  that  if  it  were  granted,  *the 
people  might  prooeed  to  violence.'  L\fe  in  UtaJi,  421.  On  pp.  423-5,  he  re- 
lates an  improbable  story  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  governor  by  Banks'  widow,  to 
warn  him  of  a  plot  acainst  his  life. 

^To  Joseph  A.  Johnson,  clerk  of  Kinney's  court,  for  $200.  Beadle*8  Hfe 
in  Utah,  425.  In  1868  Taylor  recovered  his  property,  with  back  rents  for  fivv 
years. 
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diately  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  Utah,**  offering 
to  furnish  conveyance  for  all  who  wished  to  form  a 
settlement  at  that  point.  More  than  two  hundred 
of  the  Morrisites  availed  themselves  of  this  offer, 
removing  with  their  effects  under  the  escort  of  a 
company  of  volunteers. 

This  feud  between  the  saints  and  the  federal  oflScials 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  June  1863,  Harding  being 
superseded  as  governor"  by  James  Duane  Doty,  with 
Amos  Reed  as  secretary,  and  John  Titus  of  Penn- 
sylvania being  appoint^  chief  justice  in  place  of 
Kinney,  who  at  the  next  general  election  was  chosen 
delegate  to  congress.**  Thus  the  president  endeavored 
to  restore  peace  by  making  concessions  on  both  sides. 
In  the  spring  of  1864  Judge  Waite  resigned  in  dis- 
gust, after  holding  a  term  of  court,  at  which  there 
was  not  a  single  case  on  the  docket.**  His  successor 
was  a  Missourian,  named  Solomon  McCurdy.  Judge 
Drake  still  remained  at  his  post,**  though  merely 
going  through  the  form  of  holding  court,  all  attempts 
to  administer  justice  proving  futile  among  a  commu- 
nity that  had  never  willingly  submitted,  and  had  not 
yet  been  compelled  to  submit,  to  gentile  domination. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Doty  lasted  only 
for  two  years,  and  during  this  period  little  worthy  of 
note  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Utah,  this  being 
perhaps  the  best  evidence  that  some  degree  of  har- 

.  ^  At  a  point  about  175  rnOea  north  of  S.  L.  City  and  now  in  Idaho  Ter. 
It  was  named  Camp  Connor. 

**  He  left  S.  L.  City  on  Jane  1 1th,  being  appointed  con«al  at  Valparaiso. 
Deaeret  Netos,  Jnne  17, 1803.  Harding  waa  a  native  of  Milan,  Ind. ,  and  when 
appointed  governor  of  Utah  was  about  60  years  of  age.  He  was  an  able  law- 
.ver,  and  a  man  of  energy  and  personal  courage;  but  during  his  administration 
he  labored  rather  to  wm  the  approval  of  the  American  people  than  to  deal  out 
strict  justice.   WaUe*B  The  Mormon  Prophet^  107. 

^  Tullidge's  Hist,  S,  L.  City,  325;  Stenhause's  Rochy  MwaUam  Saints,  609, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Kinney's  removal  was  caused  by  his  subservience  to 
the  will  of  Brigham.  In  the  Deaeret  News,  Apr.  27,  1864,  are  reports  of  his 
first  speeches  in  oonffress. 

«*  He  afterward  followed  his  profession  in  Idaho  City.  WoiU'e  The  Mor- 
mon Prophet,  105,  111. 

*'  Before  his  appointment  to  Utah,  Drake  had  lived  for  many  years  at  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich.  At  this  date  he  was  a  man  of  thin,  wirv  frame,  aged  about  sixty, 
of  nervous  temperament,  vigorous  mind,  and  blameless  life. 
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mony  at  length  prevailed  between  the  federal  and 
territorial  authorities.  The  new  magistrate  was  a 
conservative  ruler,  liberal  and  tolerant  in  his  policy, 
an  able  and  experienced  statesman,  and  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  day.  His  youth  had  been  passed  among  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and 
in  early  manhood  he  had  held  prominent  positions 
in  state  and  national  councils.^  During  his  residence 
in  the  territory  he  had  made  many  friends  and  scarcely 
a  single  enemy,  his  intercourse  with  the  citizens  being 
always  marked  by  the  cordiality  and  freedom  from 
constraint  characteristic  of  western  life  and  mannera 
At  his  decease,  which  occurred,  after  a  painful  illness, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1865,  a  city  draped  in  mourning 
gave  token  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  Mormon  community.^ 

Grovernor  Doty  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Durkee, 
a  native  of  Wisconsin,  who  held  office  until  late  in 
1869.^  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  aged 
and  infirm,  and  was  selected  perhaps  for  that  reason, 
his  orders  being  to  pursue  a  negative  and  conciliatory 
policy.  ''I  was  sent  out  to  do  nothing,"  he  once  re- 
marked to  an  intimate  friend,"  and  his  instructions 
were  faithfully  executed.*" 

During  Durkee*s  administration  the  territory  of 

^Doty,  a  natiTe  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  was  admitted  to  the  fapreoie  court  ci 
Michigan  in  1818,  in  which  year  he  began  to  practice  law  at  Detroit,  being 
then  only  10  years  of  age.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  secretacy  to  the  Mich, 
legislatare;  in  1834-5  he  was  a  member  of  the  Mich,  legialatiire  council,  and 
introduced  a  measure  providing  for  a  state  goTemment,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  council;  in  1837  he  was  elected  delMAte  to  congress,  and  in  1849,  Tepn- 
sentative  in  congress  from  Wisconsin.  WaMs  The  Mormon  Prophet^  lOS-9; 
BeadU*8  Life  in  Utah,  214-10;  Demret  New,  June  21, 1865. 

<•  On  the  day  of  his  funeral  business  was  suspended  in  S.  L.  CSty.  DeaerH 
News,  June  21,  1865. 

^  In  the  first  half  of  1869  Secretary  E.  P.  Higgins  acted  as  goremor,  during 
Durkee*8  absence.  Hii  message  to  the  legislature,  while  in  that  cKpiydtj, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  able  ever  presented  to  that  body. 

•1  J.  H.  Beadle  author  of  L^fein  Utah, 

^OoT.  Durkee  was  bom  at  Boyalton.  '^in  1802.  He  was  one  of  the 
lent  men  in  Wisconsin,  and  a  ] 


earliest  settlers  and  most  prominent  men  in  Wisconsin,  and  a  member  of  its 
first  legidature.  In  1865  ne  was  elected  U.  S.  soiator,  and  was  a  stanch  ad- 
herent of  the  anti-slavery  party.  He  died  at  Omaha  on  the  14th  of  Jan.,  1871L 
Detent  New.  Jan.  26, 18!^  Beadle'e  Life  in  Utah.  215. 
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Wyoming  was  organized,"  and  included  the  portion 
of  Utah  north  of  the  41st  parallel  and  east  of  the 
111th  meridian,  a  surface  of  8,000  square  miles. 
Idaho,  admitted  in  1863,  also  contained,  on  its  south- 
ern border,  a  narrow  belt  claimed  by  the  Mormons, 
though  merely  by  right  of  possession.**  In  1861, 
on  the  organization  of  Colorado,  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Utah  was  placed  at  the  109th  meridian."  By 
these  partitions  the  area  of  the  latter  was  reduced  to 
about  85,000  square  miles,  its  limits  being  identical 
with  those  which  now  exist." 

The  antagonism  between  Greneral  Connor  and  the 
Mormon  authorities  "^  was  for  the  moment  relieved, 

wFot  oi^oiio  act,  lee  Law$  qf  WpmUng,  I860.  18-24. 

M  In  the  organic  act,  the  sonthera  boundary  of  Idaho  was  fixed  at  the  42d 
paralleL  Idaho  Lowe,  1863-4,  p.  28.  In  1850,  when  Utah  was  defined,  it  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  of  which  tiie  soathem  boundary  was  the 
same  paralleL 

^Vohrado  Laws,  1861,  n.  28. 

^In  1865  memorials  of  the  Utah  legislatnre  were  presented  to  congress  for 
the  annexation  of  territonr  in  CoIotmo  and  Arisona.  Utah  Aeta^  1865,  pp. 
91-2;  H,  Mi9e.  Doe,,  53, 38th  Cong.  2d  Sees.  For  farther  prooeedinn  in  con- 
gress relating  to  Utah,  see  H.  Jow.,  37th  Omg.  3d  Sees.,  737;  Id.,  38th  Cong. 
2d  Sees.,  5&;  d9th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  1330,  ^i83:  .S^  Jour.,  37th  Cong.  &L 
Sess.,  618;  38th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  1009,  1029,  1159;  38th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  503; 
Cong.  Oiobe,  1862-3, 26,  60,  166,  210,  228-9,  1121;  Id,,  1864-5,  117,  124,  157. 
596,  942,  967,  996,  1028,  1172;  1865-6, 1494, 8509,  3522,  4190. 

^^  Hickman  states  that  in  the  antomn  of  1863  Brifham  offsred  him  a  large 
bribe  to  assassinate  Connor.  Destroying  Anael,  167.  The  iU  feeling  had  be^ 
considerably  intensified  by  the  anpearance  in  7^  Union  Vedette,  a  new8|paper 
firstpubUshed  at  Camp  Douglas^  Nov.  20, 1863,  of  a  number  of  circulars  signed 
by  Connor  and  relating  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  territory.  The  general 
states  his  belief  that  Utah  abounds  in  rich  veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
other  minerals,  invites  miners  and  prospectors  to  explore  and  develop  them, 
and  threatens  the  Mormon  leaders  with  martial  law  in  case  of  interference. 
In  a  letter  to  Col  Drum,  asst  adjt-general  at  San  Francisco,  he  writes:  *My 
policy  in  this  territory  has  been  to  mvite  hither  a  larse  oentile  and  loyal  pop* 
ulation,  sufficient  by  peaceful  means  and  through  the  bafiot-box  tooTcrwhelm 
the  Mormons  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  and  thus  wrest  from  the  church— dis- 
loyal and  traitorous  to  the  core— the  absolute  and  tyrannical  control  of  tem- 
poral and  ciril  afiairs.'  The  Daily  TeUgranh,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  July  4,  1864,  with  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse  as  editor  and  proprietor, 
wi^ed  fierce  war  with  the  VedeUe,  which  was  inued  at  Camp  Douglas  in  Jan. 
1864,  as  a  daily  paper.  Early  in  1865  Gen.  Connor  stopped  its  publication. 
Slenhou8e*8  Roeky  MomUain  SahUe,  612;  Sloan*$  Utah  aasetteer,\BSi,  p.  29. 
It  was  anin  pubUshed,  however,  in  June  of  this  year  at  S.  L.  CHty,  ana  con- 
tinued mi  Nov.  27, 1867.  The  Telegraph  was  afterward  moved  to  Offden, 
where  the  last  number  appeared  in  July  1869.  Richard^  BtbUog.  qf  Utah, 
MS.,  15.  In  Aug.  1859  a  newspaper  named  The  Mountaineer  was  published 
in  S.  L.  City  by  Seth  M.  Blair,  James  Fei^^son,  and  Hoaea  Stout,  being  in- 
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when,  in  1865,  all  joined  in  celebrating  the  second  in- 
auguration of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  success  of 
the  union  arms.  Though  his  party  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  Mormonism,  Lincoln  had  little  to  say  on  the 
so-called  Mormon  question,  and  that  little  was  ex- 
pressed in  three  words :  Let  them  alone.  To  be  left 
alone  was  all  that  the  people  asked  and  all  that  they 
had  struggled  for,  since  Utah  was  first  admitted  as  a 
territory.  The  occasion  was  therefore  one  of  rejoicing, 
honest  and  heart-felt,  and  the  pageant  more  imposing 
than  anything  that  had  yet  been  witnessed  in  the  city 
of  the  saints.^  In  the  centre  of  Main  Street  a  plat- 
form was  erected,  and  here,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  March,  the  federal  oflScers,  civil  and  military,  ex- 
changed greetings  with  the  church  dignitaries.  Past 
them  filed  a  procession  of  tradesmen  and  working  men, 
a  mile  in  length,  the  sidewalks,  the  windows,  and 
house-tops  being  crowded  with  an  eager  and  bois- 
terous throng.  The  buildings  were  draped  with  flags, 
the  carriages  and  sleighs  decorated  with  streamers, 
the  men  and  women  with  rosettes,  while  the  bands  of 
the  3d  infantry  and  the  Nauvoo  legion  furnished 
music,  and  Mormon  banners,  with  their  manifold  de- 
vices, appeared  side  by  side  with  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Later  the  concourse  assembled  in  front  of  the  stand, 
the  provost  guard®  facing  the  platform,  the  militia 
companies  forming  in  the  rear,  and  the  volunteers 
drawn  up  on  their  right,  four  deep  and  with  arms  at 
rest.  Addresses  were  delivered,  the  bands  playing 
and  the  multitude  cheering  lustily  during  the  intervals. 
The  troops  were  then  escorted  to  their  camp  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  legion,  and  General  Connor  and  his  staff 

tended  for  secular  newi  and  for  general  drcnlation,  though  friendly  in  ita 
tone  toward  the  saints.    It  lasted  only  one  ^rear.  Ibid, 

"A  meeting  of  officers  and  prominent  citizens  was  held  at  Gamp  Donglaa 
on  the  28th  of  Feb.,  and  a  committee  of  arranffements  appointed. 

^Organized  bv  Connor  with  a  view,  as  ^uiUidffe  says,  to  establishing  a 
military  dictatorship  in  Utah.  In  a  strongly  anti-Mormon  report  to  J.  fid- 
well,  rep.  from  Cat,  dated  Feb.  1867»  Gen.  Hasen  admits  that  Connor  was 
onduly  harsh  toward  the  saints,  remarking  that  his  zeal  as  a  catholic  may 
account  for  his  rigor.  Howe  MUc  Doc,  75,  d9th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  4. 
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invited  to  a  banquet  at  the  city  hall,  the  invitation 
being  accepted,  although  the  general,  who  had  now 
received  orders  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of 
the  Platte,  was  unaUe  to  attend  in  person.**  In  the 
evening  the  party  again  met  at  the  theatre,  and  the 
festivities  concluded  at  a  late  hour,  with  a  display  of 
fire-works,  the  federal  officials  being  well  pleased,  and 
perhaps  a  little  surprised  at  the  exuberant  loyalty  of 
the  Mormons. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  gala-day  citizens  and  sol- 
diers again  united  in  fraternal  gathering  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  their  president.^  When  news  of  his  assassina- 
tion was  first  received,  the  volunteers  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  controlled  from  venting  their  fury  on  the  in- 
habitants, who,  as  they  imagined,  were  exulting  over 
this  deed  of  infamy.  Boon,  however,  they  were  forced 
to  acknowledge  themselves  in  error,  for  Lincoln  had 
ever  been  friendly  toward  the  Mormons,  and  by  none 
was  he  more  respected.  On  the  19th  of  April,  the 
day  set  apart  for  the  funeral  solemnities  at  Washing- 
ton, business  was  suspended  in  Salt  Lake  City;  the 
flags  on  the  public  buildings  were  hung  at  half-mast 
and  covered  with  crape;  many  of  the  stores  and  resi- 
dences were  dressed  in  mourning,  and  long  before  the 
appointed  hour  more  than  three  thousand  persons, 
among  them  bein^  many  gentiles,  were  assembled  at 
the  tabernacle.  The  platform  was  occupied  by  the 
civil  and  military  functionaries  and  a  number  of  promi- 

**  Stenhonae  mentioni  that  before  hit  departure  a  ball  was  given  at  the 
■ocial  hall,  which  Brigham  and  his  comicillore  declined  to  attend,. the  officers' 
wives  of  Gamp  DoiutlM  also  refusing  to  meet  the  Mormon  women.  Sockif  Maun" 
tain  ScUniSf  612.  Gen.  P.  Edward  Connor,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  came  to  the 
U.  S.  early  in  life,  and  enlisted  in  the  regular  army,  serving  for  five  years  as  a 
private  soldier  on  the  frontier.  Daring  the  Mexican  war  he  raised  a  compcmy 
of  volunteers  in  Texas,  and  led  them  as  their  captain  at  Buena  Vista,  where 
he  was  wounded,  and  received  honorable  mention  in  the  official  despatches^ 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Califomia,  where  in  ten  years  he  accumu- 
lated a  fortune.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  offinred  the  colonelcy 
of  the  third  Gal.  volunteers.  WaSe*$  The  Mormon  Prophet,  112-18. 

^  On  the  18th  of  April  a  meeting  of  federal,  civil,  and  military  officers  was 
held  at  S.  L.  City,  when  arransements  were  made  for  the  funeral  exercises. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Col  Burton  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  ol 
arrangements.  See  TuHidge*$  Hid.  8.  L.  CUy,  335. 
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neat  citizens,  tiie  stand  and  organ  l>eing  draped  in 
black.  The  exercises  commenced  with  an  anthem  by 
tiie  choir,  followed  by  a  prayer  from  Franklin  D. 
Richards.  Then  came  an  eloquent  address  from 
Amasa  Lyman,  and  an  impressive  eulc^y  on  the  life, 
character,  and  services  of  Lincoln  by  Norman  Mc- 
Leod,  the  chaplain  at  Camp  Douglas,  the  funeral 
rites  concluding  with  a  benediction  fay  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Connor,  orders  were 
receired  to  disband  the  Tolunteers;  but  the  alarm 
caused  auoomg  gentile  citizens  by  further  Mormon 
troubles  caui^  a  portion  of  them  to  be  retained 
until  they  could  be  replaced  by  regular  tro<^.  Of 
the  many  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  saints  at 
this  period,  and  by  some  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
the  church,  the  murders  of  Newton  Brassfield  and 
King  Robinson  were  the  moat  notorious."  In  the 
spring  of  1866  Brassfield,  formerly  a  citizen  of  Cali- 
fornia and  more  recently  of  Nevada,  married  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  elders,  then  employed  on  a  foreign 
mission.  Application  was  made  and  granted  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
children,  the  case  bemg  still  pending  when  the  assas- 
sination occurred.  On  the  2d  of  April  he  was  shot 
dead  by  some  unknown  person  while  about  to  enter 
his  hotel.^    A  reward  of  $4,500  was  offered  by  the 

''Qen.  Haieii  remarks  in  his  report:  'There  is  no  donbt  of  their  mnrder 
from  Mormon  church  influences,  although  I  do  not  believe  by  direct  com- 
mand.' He  recommends  that  in  future  the  oommandung  offioer  at  Oamp 
Douglas  be  ordered  to  send  one  of  the  Mormon  leaders  to  the  state  pfrison 
at  Jeffanon,  Mo.,  for  each  man  that  is  assassinated,  and  that  he  be  retained 
there  until  the  culprit  is  surrendered.  BMue  Miae,  Doc^  75,  39th  Gong.  2d 
Sees.,  4.  Beadle  states  that,  when  most  of  the  vdnnteers  had  been  withdrawn, 
all  gentiles  who  had  taken  up  land  west  of  the  Jordan  were  whipped, 
tarrM  «nd  featiiered>  or  dnoked  in  ib»  Jordan,  and  their  impfovemsnts  de- 
stroyed, and  that  Weston  of  the  Union  Vedette  was  seised,  carried  to  the 
temple  block  by  night,  and  cruelly  beaten.  Life  Hi  Utah,  20^-4.  See  also 
The  Umtm  Vedette,  in  Virffinia  and  HeleM  (M<mi.)  Poet,  Oct.  9,  1666. 

^DeseretNewe,  April  5, 12, 1866.  In  the  former  number  it  is  stated  that 
two  other  cases  of  shooting  had  occurred  within  less  than  three  wedn,  one 
of  the  parties,  named  MayficAd,  beinff  dangerously  wounded  by  »  soldier  who 
Bustook  ham  for  a  gambler  with  whom  he  hMl  had  some  difficulty.  Thoaooonnt 
of  Brassfield's  murder  and  its  cause  as  related  in  the  Decent  Nem9  agrees 
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gentile  community,  but  without  success,  for  the  arrest 
of  the  murderer,  who  was  probably  a  relative  of  the 
elder's,  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Mormon  community 
required  that  the  nearest  of  kin  should  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  an  absent  husband.** 

King  Robinson,  a  native  of  Maine,  and  in  1864  a 
resident  of  California,  was  appointed  in  that  year 
assistant  surgeon  at  Camp  JDouglas.*  When  the 
volunteers  were  mustered  out  of  service  he  practised 
his  profession  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1 866  married  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  Dr  Kay, 
who  in  his  life-time  had  been  a  pillar  of  the  church, 
but  whose  wife  and  children  were  apostates.  The 
doctor  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Norman  McLeod, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  assassination  a  superinten- 
dent of  the  gentile  Sunday-school.**  While  at  Camp 
Douglas,  he  ascertained  that  certain  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Warm  Springs  was  unoccupied,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  a  portion  of  the  public  domain, 
took  possession  of  it,  and  erected  a  building  thereon. 
The  city  council  claimed  that  the  land  belonged  to 
the  corporation,  and  ordered  the  marshal  to  destroy 
the  improvements  and  eject  the  claimant.  The  doc- 
tor brought  the  matter  before  the  court,  but  the  chief 

essentially  with  the  one  given  in  Stenhouse's  Rocky  MmtnUUn  8cUnt$j  615,  ex- 
cept that  According  to  Stenhoose's  Tersion  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the 
murderer,  while  in  the  Dtsertt  News  it  is  stated  toat  he  was  pursued  and 
several  shots  fired  at  him.  Beadle,  Ltfe  tn  Otah^  204-5,  says  that  the  woman 
had  repudiated  her  former  marriage,  that  Brassfieid,  who  had  taken  her  trunk 
and  clothing  from  her  former  residence,  was  arrested  for  larceny,  and  a  day 
or  two  later,  while  in  the  street  in  custody  of  the  marshal,  was  shot  in  the 
back  by  a  hidden  assassin,  no  special  efifort  being  made  to  arrest  him. 

^  Stenhouse  relates  that  General  Sherman,  on  hearing  of  the  assassination, 
telegraphed  to  Brigham  that  he  hoped  to  hear  of  no  more  murders  of  gen- 
tiles in  Utah,  and  reminded  him  that  there  were  plenty  of  soldiers,  recently 
mastered  out  of  service,  who  would  be  glad  to  pay  him  a  visit  Brigham 
replied  that  Brassfieid  had  seduced  a  roan's  wife,  and  that  Hfe  in  S.  L.  Cit^ 
was  as  safe  as  elsewhere  if  people  attended  to  their  own  business.  Stenhov$/9 
Rochy  McwUain  Saints,  616.  See  also  The  JkUUs  DaSLy  M&UTUaineer,  May 
17,  1866. 

*  He  was  afterward  sent  to  Gamp  Connor.  The  ITnian  Vedette,  Oct  25» 
1866,  in  Beadles  Life  in  Utdh,  206. 

**  McLeod  was  at  this  time  preaching  at  Independence  Hall  in  opposition 
to  Mormonism,  and  the  doctor  no  doubt  shared  his  sentiments.  Both  were 
heartily  disliked  by  the  Mormooi.  Stenhause'e  Rocky  Mounkda  Saints,  616-17. 
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justice  decided  against  him.*^     Soon  afterward   other 
property  belonging  to   Robinson  was   destroyed  at 
midnight  by  a  gang  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  some  of 
them  in  disguise,  Alexander  Burt,  of  the  police  force, 
with  several  others  as  accomplices,  being  accused, 
though  not  identified.     By  the  advice  of  his  counsel, 
Robinson  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  hold  the 
city  responsible  for  damages.     Two  days  later  he  was 
aroused  near  midnight  to  attend  a  patient,  and  when 
a  short  distance  from  his  dwelling  was  struck  on  the 
head  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  then  shot  through 
the  brain.     The  murder  was  committed  at  a  comer  of 
Main  Street  in  bright  moonlight,  the  doctor's  cries 
were  heard  by  his  neighbors,  and  seven  persons  were 
seen  running  away  from  the  spot,  but  no  arrests  were 
made,®*  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  being  that 
the  deceased  had  died  by  the  hands  of  parties  un- 
known.**    By  the  gentiles  the  doctor's  assassination 
was  attributed  to  his  contest  with  the  city  authori- 
ties, though  in  fact  the  murder  may  have  been  neither 
ordered  nor  premeditated.     If  it  were  so,  it  would 
seem  improbable  that  seven  persons  should  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  secret,  and  that  such  time  and 
place  should  have  been  selected. 

Other  murders  and  outrages  were  ascribed  to  the 
Mormons  about  this  date,  some  of  gentiles  and  some 
of  their  own  apostate  countrymen/^     So  great  was 

^  Daring  the  trial  Robinson's  ooansel  raised  the  point  that  the  city,  on 
acconnt  of  the  non-performance  of  certain  acts,  had  no  legal  existence.  J>e$- 
eret  News,  Nov.  14,  1866. 

^  Parties  wore  indicted  tor  the  murder  by  the  grand  jury,  in  1871,  bat 
there  was  no  evidence  against  them  except  that  they  had  been  seen  in  the 
neighborhood.  SteTihouses  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  617-18. 

^Deseret  News,  Nov.  14,  1866;  SUnhouse's  Rocky  Mountain  Saints^  616- 
20,  735-41,  where  are  copies  of  the  speeches  of  coanseL  In  commenting  on 
the  case,  the  Deaeret  Neivs  remarks  that  the  investigation  was  conducted  with- 
out the  least  effort  to  discover  the  assassins,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
they  were  Mormons.  For  other  accounts,  see  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  206-9; 
RichardscnCs  Beyond  tJie  Mississippi,  363;  Rusling*s  Across  America,  183-9j 
Virginia  and  Helena  Post,  Oct.  30,  1866;  Boisi  City  Statesman,  Nov.  3,  I8661 
AuHtin,  Rfcse  River  ReveilU,  Oct.  29,  1866;  Virginia  CUy  Post,  Nov.  3,  1866. 
A  large  reward  was  subscribed  for  the  arrest  of  the  murderers,  at  tiie  hesA 
of  the  list  being  the  name  of  Brigham  Young  for  $500. 

^°  Among  the  latter,  Beadle  mentions  the  cases  of  three  apostates  named 
Potter,  Wilson,  and  Walker^the  first  a  brother  of  those  murdered  atSpring- 
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the  alarm  among  gentile  merchants,  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  they  signed  an  agJpeement  to  leave  the  ter- 
ritory, on  condition  that  their  property  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  authorities  at  a  low  valuation.  The 
answer  was  that  they  had  not  been  asked  to  come, 
and  were  not  now  asked  to  depart;  they  could  stay 
as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  would  not  be  molested  if 
they  did  not  molest  others.  No  further  deeds  of  vio- 
lence occurred,  the  excitement  gradually  died  away, 
and  with  the  approaching  completion  of  the  overland 
railroad  a  better  feeling  prevailed.  Contracts  had 
been  awarded  without  distinction  to  Mormon  and 
gentile ;  travel  had  increased,  and  with  it  traffic  and 
the  circulation  of  money,  and  for  a  brief  space  all  felt 
a  common  interest  in  the  country's  prosperity. 

Not  least  among  the  benefits  caused  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  railroad  was  the  gradual  cessation  of  Indian 
hostilities,  which  had  continued,  with  little  intermis- 
sion, from  the  date  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  mas- 
sacre. The  natives  had  no  alternative  but  to  steal  or 
starve;  the  white  man  was  in  possession  of  their  pas- 
tures; game  was  rapidly  disappearing;  in  the  depth  of 
winter  they  were  starving  and  almost  unclad,  sleeping 
in  the  snow  and  sleet,  with  no  covering  but  a  cape  of 
rabbit's  fur  and  moccasons  lined  with  cedar  bark;  even 
in  summer  they  were  often  compelled  to  subsist  on 

Tille  in  1857 — ^who  were  arrested  at  Coalyille,  Weber  co.,  for  stealing  a  cow, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  party  of  policemen,  one  of  them  a  Danite  named 
Hinckley.  Walker  escaped  to  Gamp  Douglas,  but  Wilson  and  Potter  were 
killed  by  the  officers.  The  morderers  were  arrested,  but  escaped  from  the 
marshal.  Soon  afterward  a  colored  man,  known  as  Ne^  Tom,  called  on  the 
federal  officials  to  state  that  he  could  give  important  evidence  concerning  cer- 
tain murders.  .  A  few  days  later  he  was  found  with  his  throat  cut  and  his  oody 
horribly  mangled,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  city.  L{fe  in  Utahf  211-12.  See 
sIbo  SUnhouse^B  Rocky  Mountain  Saints^  621.  The  latter  relates  that  Judge 
Titus  caused  the  arrests,  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  the  apostles,  to  mark 
his  contempt  for  the  judge,  had  a  chemise  made,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
ordered  it  to  bo  handed  to  the  judge  as  a  present.  Titus  regarded  the  matter 
as  a  threat,  as  well  as  an  insult,  considering  that  the  night  garment  was 
intended  as  a  shroud.  In  1866  a  man  named  Beanfiold,  from  Austin,  Nev., 
had  some  difficulty  with  the  Mormons  and  was  shot.  Bowles^  Our  New  Wtst^ 
266.  See  also  S.  F.  Calf,  Nov.  1,  16,  1866,  April  14, 1867;  S.  F.  Times,  Aug. 
15,  Oct.  25,  1867;  Sac.  Union,  Oct.  31,  1866. 
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reptiles,  insects,  roots,  and  grass  seeda  Farm  reser- 
vations had  been  opened  for  their  benefit,"  and  in 
1859  it  was  stated  by  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  that  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  would  enable 
him  to  provide  for  ail  the  destitute  among  the  18,000 
natives  then  inhabiting  the  territory.  No  appropria- 
tion was  made  at  this  date,  though,  as  will  presently 
appear,  liberal  provision  was  made  a  few  years  later 
for  certain  of  the  Utah  tribes. 

Between  1857  and  the  close  of  1862  outbreaks  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,^*  and  until  the  arrival  of  the 

^  Aiiioog  them  the  Spanish  Fork  reservatioii,  including  nearly  13,000  acree, 
was  opened  in  1866  in  Utah  Valley.  Here  ahoni  2,600  bnahelB  of  wheat  were 
raiaed  in  1869.  There  were  others  oo  Sanpete  0»ek,  in  the  Tallev  of  that 
name,  on  Com  Creek,  in  Fillmore  Valley,  and  at  Deep  Creek  and  Rob^  val- 
leys. On  each  there  were  about  26  acres  in  wheat,  and  a  small  qnanoty  of 
vegetables  were  raised.  J.  Forney,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Rejd,  1859,  pp.  367-9.  In 
these  reports  for  the  years  1866-63,  and  in  Sen.  Doc,  36th  Cooig.  Ist  Sess., 
zi.  no.  42,  are  many  statements  and  suggestions  as  to  the  diaracter  of  the 
Indians,  their  conmtion,  treatment,  reservation  work,  and  intercoorae  with 
the  white  popnlatioD.  As  they  were  little  heeded,  it  ia  anneceesary  to  men- 
tion them  in  detail  The  naofies  of  the  varions  superintendents  of  Indian 
afEedrs  and  Indian  agents  will  be  found  in  the  American  Almqnae, 

^'  For  troubles  in  southern  Utah  in  1867-8,  see  Little's  Jacob  IlambUn,  47 
«t  seq.  In  Oct.  1868,  HamUin  with  eleven  others  left  the  Santa  ClAra  settle- 
ment to  visit  the  Moquis  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Colorado,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  Mormon  colonization  in  that  direction.  On  Feb.  26,  1658,  a  descent 
was  made  on  one  of  the  northern  settlements  by  260  Shoshones.  Twoaettleci 
were  killed,  five  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses  driven  off. 
On  the  Ist  and  9th  of  March  the  herds  of  tiie  settien  in  Rush  Valley  were 
raided  and  a  quantity  of  stock  stolen.  On  the  7th,  100  horses  and  mules  were 
taken  from  the  farm  of  John  C.  Naile  at  the  north  end  of  Utah  Lake.  House 
Ex,  Doc,,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  iL  pt  u.  pp.  74-^,  80-2.  On  Sept  10th,  Utah 
Indians  violated  the  persons  of  a  I)anish  woman  and  her  daughter,  near  the 
Spanish  Fork  reservation.  Id,,  152;  Ind,  Aff,  Rept,  1859,  p.  362.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1859an  emigrant  party,  en  route  forC^omia,was  surprised  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Qiwse  Creek  mountains,  and  at  least  By^  men  and  two  women 
killed,  the  massacre  being  caused  by  the  slaughter  of  two  Indians  who  entered 
the  camp  for  trading  purposes.  Ind,  Aff,  Rapt,  1859-60,  pt  ii.  210-11.  On 
Auff.  14tb,  this  body  of  Indians  was  attacked  b^  Lieut  Gay  with  a  compauy 
of  dragoons,  and  about  20  of  them  killed.  In  his  message  to  the  Utah  legis- 
lature, dated  Dea  12, 1860,  Gov.  Cumming  states  that  though  a  suitable  force 
had  been  appointed  for  ^  protection  of  the  northern  emigrant  route,  many 
persons  had  been  murdered  presumably  by  roving  bands  of  Shoshones  and 
Bannacks.  Utah  Jour,  Lemd,,  1859-60,  p.  8.  In  Sie  summer  of  1860,  Mayor 
Ormsby,  with  a  party  of  Carson  Valley  militia,  was  deooyed  into  a  cafion  and 

Eerished  with  all  his  command,  the  cause  of  the  ontbrelaJL  being  the  slaying 
y  emigrants  oi  a  chief,  named  Winnemucca.  BurtonCa  City  <^the  Saints,  582. 
See  also  Moore's  Pirn,  Exper,,  MS.,  15-19.  For  further  &i<mu  d^redations 
up  to  1863,  measures  taken  to  prevent  and  pimish  them,  and  remarks  thereon, 
too  voluminous  to  be  mention^  in  detail,  see  Ind,  Aff,  Rept,  1869-60,  pt  ii., 
231-44,  1861,  21,  1862,  210-14,  1863,  419-20;  Sen,  Doc,  36th  Cong.  2d 
Sess.,  iL  no.  1,  pp.  69-73;  House  Ex,  Doc,  37  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  iv.  na  3,  pp. 
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volunteeis,  no  effectual  curb  waa  placed  on  the  hos- 
tile tribes*  On  the  29th  of  January,  1863,  the  battle 
of  Bear  River  was  fought,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Franklin,  between  some  three  hundred  of  the  Sho- 
shones  and  !&knnad£8,  under  their  chiefs  Bear  Hun- 
ter, Pocatello,  and  Sanpitoh,  and  about  two  hundred 
men  of  Connor'B  command,  its  result  effectually  put- 
ting a  sfop  to  hostilities  in  Nx)rthern  Utah.  For  fif- 
teen years  the  northern  tribes  had  infested  the  over- 
land mail  route,  slaughtering  and  plundering  emigrants 
and  settlers^  until  their  outrages  had  become  unbear- 
able. Reaching  Franklin  by  forced  marches,  during 
an  intensely  coU  winter,  the  snow  being  so  deep  that 
their  howitzers  did  not  arrive  in^  time  to  be  of  service, 
the  troops  approached  the  enemy's  camp  at  daylight 
on  the  29th,  and  found  them  posted  in  a  ravine  through 
which  Battle  Cmek  enters  Bear  Bi ver.  Their  position 
was  well  chosen,  the  ravine  being  ^x  to  twelve  feet 
deep,  about  forty  ia  width,  with  steep  banks,  under 
which  wiUowe  had  been  densely  interwoven,  and 
whence  they  could  deliver  their  fire  without  eznosing 
themselves*  Attacking  simultafieously  in  flanJ£  and 
front,  Connov  vouted  them  after  an  engagement  last- 
ing four  hours,  and,  their  retreat  being  cut  off  by 
cavalry,  the  band  was  almost  annihilated.^  Among 
the  slain  was  Bear  Hunter,^^  the  other  chieftains 
making  theb  escape.     Had  the  savages  committed 

78^-88,  82^,  ▼.  Be.  30;  Bauetf  Serap9,  Lo$  Angde$t  iw.  96;  De»*rH  New. 
March  17,  Apr.  14,  July  7,  Nov.  8,  17,  1868,  Feb.  16,  Aug.  3,  24,  31,  Sept. 
21,  Nov.  16»  m»,  M»y  36,  Aag.  U  Oot.  3,  I860,  Jeb,  ld>  1861,  Aw.  16,  June 
11,  Aug.  13,  S^  17,  24,  Oct.  8,  Nov.  26,  Dec  10, 31,  1862;  8.  F.  Alto,  Mav 
11,  Aug.  16,  >7;  Sept  6,  Oct.  20^  28^  29t  1858,  Jan.  18,  Maroh  29,  30,  July  6, 
Sept  8,  12,  16,  21,  22,  28,  Got  6,  28,  1850;  8.  F.  BuUeUn,  May  8,  Aug.  18, 
Oct  28,  20^  Nov.  26,  1858^  Aag.  24^  30,  Oct  31,  Nov.  19,  1850,  Oct  4,  8, 
1862;  8€K,  Union,  Aug.  ¥K  12,  Sept  28,  Oct  2,  5,  12.  19,  31,  Nov.  2, 11,  14, 
Dec.  7,  1857,  Mardi  3^  Jtdy  21,  29,  Aug.  17,  Sept  4,  Oct  20,  Nov.  16, 25. 31, 
1858,  Feb.  18,  23,  March  18,  Apr.  15^  May  10,  Aug.  11,  31,  Sq^.  17,  19,  22, 

30,  Oct  5,  7,.  27,  Deo.  2, 19, 18^  Apr.  6,  W  4,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  21,  23, 24, 
28,  30,  31,  June  1,  4y  5,  8,  9,  12,  U,  16,  20,  28,  July  6,  7,  9,  12,  13,  14,  21, 

31,  Aug.  1,  21,  23,  Oct  2, 1860,  Apr.  4,  24, 29^  May  8,  9,  31,  June  7, 11,  Aug. 
15,  18,  Sept  8,  18,  22,  Oct  2,  Dec  2^  1862. 

^'  Connor  states  that  he  found  224  bodies  on  the  field,  and  how  many  more 
were  killed  he  wae  unable  to  say.  A  copy  of  his  official  deq^tch  will  be 
found  in  TMdg^B  Hid.  8.  L.  CUy,  283-6. 

7«And  two  inferior  ohiefs,  named  Sagwitch  and  Lehi.  Id^  286. 
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this  deed,  it  would  pass  into  history  as  a  butchery  or 
a  massacre. 

Of  Connor's  command,  which  consisted  of  800  vol- 
unteers, but  of  whom  not  more  than  two  thirds  were 
engaged,'^  fourteen  were  killed  and  forty-nine  wounded. 
A  number  of  rifles  and  nearly  200  horses  were  cap- 
tured, and  more  than  seventy  lodges,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions,  destroyed.  This  defeat 
completely  broke  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  result  was  immediately  felt  throughout  North- 
em  Utah,  especially  in  Cache  county,  where  flocks 
and  herds  were  now  comparatively  safe,  and  where 
settlements  could  be  made  on  new  and  favorable  sites 
hitherto  considered  insecure.^* 

During  the  spring  of  this  year  an  outbreak  occurred 
among  the  Utahs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Spanish 
Fork  reservation.  A  party  of  volunteers,  under  Colo- 
nel G.  S.  Evans,  defeated  them  in  two  engagements." 
In  April  1865  an  Indian  war  broke  out  in  Sanpete 
county,  spreading  to  adjacent  districts,  and  lasting 
without  intermission  until  the  dose  of  1 867,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  chieftain  named  BlackhawL 
Although  the  militia  of  the  southern  counties  were 
constantly  in  the  field,  and  reenforcements  were  sent 
from  Salt  Lake  City  under  General  Wells,  the  Cali- 
fornia volunteers  being  then  disbanded,  more  than 
fifty  of  the  Mormon  settlers  were  massacred,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  live-stock  captured,^^  and  so  wide- 

^*  Seventy-dx  were  diaabled  by  frozen  feet.  Letter  of  Qeneral  Halleck  in 
Id,,  287. 

^*In  addition  to  the  official  despatohes  of  Col  Oonnor  and  Qen.  Halleck, 
Tollidge  gives  in  hia  Hist.  8,  L.  CUy,  289-90»  two  other  accounts  of  the  battle 
at  Bear  River,  one  copied  from  a  historical  note  in  the  Logan  Branch  records, 
and  the  other  from  Col  Martineau's  sketch  of  the  military  history  of  Cache 
CO.  Both  differ  from  the  official  reports  as  to  the  number  killed,  the  former 
placing  it  at  200,  and  a  ^^reat  many  wounded,  the  latter  statinff  that  the  dead, 
as  counted  by  an  eye-witness  from  Franklin,  amounted  to  S»8,  besides  the 
wounded  who  afterward  died,  and  that  about  90  of  the  slain  were  women  and 
children.    For  other  versions,  see  Hayes*  Scraps,  Indians,  v.  214-17. 

^^  The  volunteers  numbered  140.  Among  the  killed  was  Lieut  F.  A.  Teale, 
8loan*B  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  29. 

^  Accounts  of  the  various  massacres  and  depredations  will  be  found  in 
Wells*  Narr,,  MS.;  Smith's  Rise,  Progi-ess,  and  TraoeU,  29-30;  Utah  Sketches, 
MS.,  13-14,  43,  136-48,  153-7;  see  also  liolnnson'a  Sinners  and  SahUs,  102-5; 
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^read  was  the  alarm  that  many  of  the  southern  settle- 
ments were  for  the  time  abandoned,^  the  loss  to  the 
community  exceeding  $1,100,000.**     Of  this  sum  no 

?ortion  was  voted  bv  congress,  the  memorials  of  the 
Jtah  legislature  asking  for  reimbursements  being 
ignored,  although  the  militia  had  served  for  more 
than  two  years  without  pay,  and  the  governor  had 
declared  that  their  claims  were  just  and  their  services 
necessary.®^ 

Codman'B  Bound  Trip,  219-20,  243-5.  The  leading  incidents  are  briefly  at 
follow:  On  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  Blackhawk  and  his  band  visited  Manti, 
where  they  boasted  of  haying  stolen  some  cattle  at  a  neighboring  settlement, 
and  wanted  to  hold  a  *  big  uSk. '  On  the  next  day  some  of  the  Manti  citizens, 
who  rode  forth  to  ascertain  the  tmth  of  the  matter,  were  6red  npon  and  one 
of  tiiem  killed,  the  Indians  retiring  np  Salt  Creek  Cafion  in  Sevier  co.,  where 
they  killed  two  herdsmen.  A  party  sent  in  pursuit  a  few  days  later  was  over- 
powered with  the  loss  of  two  men.  On  May  29th  the  savages  massacred  a 
family  of  six  persons  at  Thistle  Valley  in  Sanpete  oo.,  slaying  two  others 
about  the  same  time.  In  July  three  settlers  were  murdered,  and  several 
wounded.  Many  cattle  had  now  been  driven  off,  and  the  people  of  Sanpete, 
Sevier,  Millard,  Piute,  Beaver,  Iron,  Washington,  and  Kane  counties  Kept 
ffuard  over  their  stock  with  armed  and  mounted  men.  Between  Jan.  and  the 
beginninff  of  April  1866  several  raids  were  made  in  Kane  oo.,  five  settlers  be* 
ing  killed,  and  a  man  named  Peter  Shirts  with  his  family  sustaining  a  siege 
for  several  weeks  until  relieved  by  militia.  Between  April  22d  and  the  end  of 
June  six  persons  were  killed  and  others  wounded  in  Sanpete  and  Piute  coun- 
ties, two  of  them  while  attempting  to  recover  cattle  driven  off  from  the  Span- 
ish Fork  reservation.  Early  in  1867  James  J.  Peterson  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  killed  near  Qlenwood,  Sevier  co.,  and  their  bodies  mutilated. 
The  vigilance  of  the  militia  kept  the  Indians  in  check  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  and  only  three  other  settlers  were  killed,  the  soldiery  also  losing 
three  of  their  number.  F.  H.  Head,  sup.  of  Indian  affidrs,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Repe, 
1866,  p.  124,  states  that  the  number  of  marauders  was  not  more  than  50  or  60. 

^Sevier  and  Piute  counties  were  entirely  abandoned,  together  with  the 
settlements  of  Berrysville,  Winsor,  upper  and  lower  Kanto),  Shunesburg, 
Springdale,  Northup,  and  many  ranches  m  Kane  co.,  and  Fangwitch  and  Fort 
Sanford  in  Iron  co.  8mUh*$  Rise,  Progreag,  cutd  TraveU,  90.  Six  flourishing 
settlements  in  Piute  co.,  four  on  the  borders  of  Sanpete,  and  fifteen  in  Iron, 
Kane,  and  Washington  counties,  were  entirely  abanaoned.  Joint  memorial  of 
legislature,  in  Law$  qf  Utah,  1878,  p.  167. 

""For  newspaper  reports  of  Indian  depredations,  difficulties,  expeditions, 
and  battles  between  1863  and  1867,  see,  among  others.  The  Deaeret  iv«tM,  Jan. 
21,  28,  Feb.  11,  March  18,  Apr.  8,  15,  22,  May  13,  20,  July  1,  1863,  June  7, 
1865,  May  10,  1866,  June  5,  12,  1867;  Union  Vedette,  July  8,  13,  81,  Aug.  4, 
17,  Nov.  5,  9,  1865;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  26,  Apr.  14,  15,  May  4,  June  9,  July 

10,  1863,  Aug.  8,  1864,  Apr.  20,  1866;  8.  F.  AUa,  Feb.  17,  19,  May  8,  June 

11,  12,  July  6,  7,  1863,  Aug.  12,  Sept.  3,  1864,  July  8,  1865,  May  1,  16,  22, 
June  10,  14,  15,  July  31,  Aug.  8,  1867;  8,  F.  Call,  Jan.  5,  March  22,  June  8, 
14,  21,  Aug.  10,  11,  Oct.  29,  1865,  May  14,  June  2,  4,  5,  9,  11,  July  24,  Aug. 
1,  3,  8,  9,  1867;  8ac  Union,  Jan.  31,  Feb.  12,  13,  17,  Apr.  14.  28,  May  16, 30, 
June  13,  1863,  Apr.  20,  July  30,  Aug.  20,  31,  1864,  Feb.  7,  Jnne  9,  Aug.  4, 
26,  31, 1865,  Aug.  5,  1867;  Oold  HiUNem,  March  17,  July  8,  1865;  Carwn 
Appeal,  June  10,  Aug.  2,  1865;  BoU6  8taiemnan,  June  8,  Deo.  12,  1865,  Nov. 
%  1867;  Wal9onvUU  Pajaro  Times,  May  16,  1863. 

"  See  the  certificate  of  Qov.  Charles  Durkee,  appended  in  1809  to  the  joint 
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After  the  affiur  of  Bear  River  treaties  were  cwi- 
cluded  with  the  Shoshooes  and  Bannaoks  on  the  12th 
and  14th  of  October,  1863,^  whereby  travel  on  the 
principal  routes  to  Nevada  and  Cahfomia  was  ren- 
dered secure,  the  stipulations  beings  faithfully  ob- 
served, and  the  Indians  receiving  in  return  annuity 
goods  to  the  value  of  $21,000  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years.^  In  June  1866  a  iaceatj  was  made  with  a 
number  of  the  Utah  tribes,  whereby  thev  agreed  to 
remove  within  one  year  to  a  reservation  m  the  Uin- 
tah Valley,  relinquishing  their  claim  to  all  other  lands 
within  the  territory,  receiving  as  compensation  $25,- 
000  annually  for  the  first  ten  years,  $20,000  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  and  $16,000  for  thirty  years  there- 
after.®* Annuities  were  also  to  be  wanted  to  the 
chiefs,  dwellings  erected  for  them,  and  lands  ploughed, 
enclosed,  and  supplied  with  live-stock  and  farming 
implements.  A  school  was  to  be  maintained  for  ten 
vears,  during  nine  months  in  the  year;  grist  and 
lumber  mills  and  mechanics'  shops  were  to  be  built 
and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and 
$7,000  voted  annually  for  ten  years  in  aid  of  various 
industries.  The  Indians  were  to  be  protected  on 
their  reservation;  must  not  make  war  except  in  self- 
defence;  and  must  not  steal,  or  if  they  did,  the  stolen 

memorial,  in  Lawa  qf  UttUty  1B7^,  p.  167.  Qeo.  W.  Emery,  who  was  governor 
in  Feb.  1878,  stated  that  he  knew  noth^  of  the  £acts,  and  had  no  reoommea- 
dation  to  mi&ke.  Two  former  memoruls  had  been  forwarded,  the  first  in 
1868.  //ofue  Miae.  Doc,,  90,  40th  Gong;  2d  Sesa.,  19;  the  second  in  1869l 
Id.,  41st  Oong.  Ist  Sess. 

■'The  first  in  Tooele  Valley  and  the  seoond  at  Soda  firings.  T%oy  were 
confirmed  by  tiie  senate,  bat  with  amendments  which  were  forwaraed  to 
Got.  Doty,  with  instmotions  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Lidians.  Ind.  Aff. 
Rept,  1864,  p.  16.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1863,  a  treatyhad  been  made  with 
Pocatello  and  others  whereby  the  roads  to  the  Beaver  Head  stid  Bois*  River 
gold  mines  and  the  northern  California  and  southern  Oregon  roads  were  made 
secure.  Another  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  western  Shoshoaes  at  Ruby 
Valley,  Oct.  Ist.  Bepi  cf  James  Dvaiie  Doey,  m  Id.,  1864,  p.  175. 

"  Id.,  176.  In  his  message  to  the  l^l^ture,  dated  Deo.  12,  186i,  Gov. 
Doty  remarks:  '  These  are  the  first  treaties  ever  made  by  the  U.  S.  with  the 
bands  of  Shoshones;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkaUe  that  they  have  adhered 
to  their  stipulations  with  a  fidelity  equal  to  that  of  most  civdiasd  nations.' 
Utah  Jour.  Lesitd.,  1864-6,  pp.  11-12. 

^  The  appropriations  were  to  be  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  bdian 
tribes  would  muster  5,000  souls,  and  were  to  be  increased  or  diminished  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  Ind.  Af.  Bepl,  1866,  p.  151. 
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property  must  be  returned,  or  its  value  deducted 
from  their  annuities.*^  Under  these  stipulations, 
though  the  treaty  was  not  formally  ratified,  many  of 
the  Utahs,  among  whom  was  the  chief  Blackhawk, 
were  gathered  and  dwelt  in  peace  on  the  reservation. 
In  1864  a  memorial  had  been  presented  by  the 
Utah  legislature,  asking  that  the  Indians  be  removed 
from  their  smaller  reservations,**  and  in  the  same  year 
acts  were  passed  by  congress  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  surveyor-general  for  Utah,  providing  that 
the  Indian  tide  to  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  be 
extinguished,  and  the  lands  laid  open  to  settlement, 
ordering  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  to  col- 
lect as  many  of  the  tribes  as  possible  in  the  Uintah 
Valley,  and  appropriating  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments the  sum  of  130,000.^  The  site  was  well 
selected,  being  remote  from  routes  and  settlements, 
and  enclosed  by  mountain  ranges,  which  were  im- 
passable for  loaded  teams  during  nine  or  ten  months 
m  the  year.  It  contained  at  least  two  millions  of 
acres,^  portions  of  it  being  well  adapted  for  agricul- 
ture ana  grazing,  and  was  well  supplied  with  timber 
and  water-power.  In  the  summer  of  1868  about 
130  acres  were  under  cultivation,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  the  value  of  the  produce  would  reach  $15,000; 
but  on  the  1st  of  July  swarms  of  grasshoppers  settled 

*  A  synofOB  of  th«  pvovidonft  of  this  treaty,  which  wm  negotiated  hy  O. 
H.  Iri^,  tuperintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  1865,  will  be  xonnd  in  /i., 
150-1.    See  alm>  Deaertt  New,  June  14,  1865. 

••  UtahAeU,  1863-4.  pp.  7-10,  13. 

"  U,  8.  Acts,  d8th  Confl.  Ist  SeM.,  67-«;  d8th  Cong.  2d  Sea.,  1^17; 
HwM  Bx.  Doc.,  46  Cong.  3d  Sea.,  xxvi.  971-3.  The  salary  of  the  snrvevor- 
general  was  to  be  $3,000  ^J^^y  &^d  his  powers  and  duties  similar  to  those 
of  the  surveyor-general  of  Oregon.  The  usual  school  reservations  were  made. 
By  act  of  July  16,  1868,  it  was  ordered  that  the  public  lands  of  the  territory 
should  oonstitnte  a  new  land  district,  to  be  named  the  Utah  district,  and 
that  the  pre^Smptien,  homestead,  and  other  laws  of  the  U.  S.  should  be  ex- 
tended over  it.  Id.,  973-4.  In  1862  this  district  was  merged  with  that  of 
CJolorado.  U.  8.  AcU,  37th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  51,  100-1.  In  Ind,  Aff.  Rept, 
1864,  p.  16,  Commissioner  Wm  P.  Dele  states  that  the  Uintah  Valley  had 
been  set  apart  for  an  Indian  reservataou  as  early  as  Oct.  1861,  but  that  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  aeographical  knowledge  of  the  country  its  exact 
limits  could  not  then  be  denncS. 

^Id.,  17.  The  tract  enclosed  the  whole  region  drained  by  the  0intah 
Biver  and  its  upper  branches,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Green  EiTer. 
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on  the  land,  and  within  a  week  nine  tenths  of  the 
crop  were  destroyed.  In  other  years  the  result  was 
fairly  encouraging,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Indian  is  by  nature  a  hunter,  averse  to  all  manual 
labor,  and  subsists  mainly  on  meat.  For  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1869,  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  Uintah  agency  was  but  $5,000.~  SmaU  as  this 
sum  was,  it  served  to  prevent  any  serious  depreda- 
tions,^ for  a  bale  of  blankets  or  a  few  sacks  of  flour, 
distributed  in  proper  season,  accomplished  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold  expended  in  military  operations 
and  military  surveillance. 

•  Pardon  Dodds,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Hept,  1868, 156.  Dodds,  who  was  then  Ind- 
ian agent  at  Uintah,  statea  that  at  leaat  f20,000  was  needed. 

*^  Durinff  the  summer  of  1868  a  few  onimportant  raids  were  made  in  San- 
pete CO.,  wnerenpon  Col  Head  and  others  repaired  to  Strawberry  Valley, 
Uintah,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  conoladed.  Dtaeret  News^  Aug.  26,  1868. 

Among  the  most  recent  works  on  Utah  is  The  History  cf  Scut  Lake  City 
and  its  Founders,  by  Edward  W,  TulUdge,  The  first  yolnme,  which  is  a  re- 
print from  TuUidge^s  Quarterly  Magazine,  was  issued  in  1884,  and  relates  the 
leading  incidents-  of  Mormon  history  between  1845  and  1865,  the  porpoesr 
being  to  continue  it  to  a  more  recent  date,  addins  thereto  the  records  of  other 
towns  and  counties,  and  forming  when  completed  a  historr  of  the  entire  ter- 
ritory. The  work  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  »  compilation,  and  consists 
largely  of  copies  of  official  reports  and  documents,  together  with  numerous 
extracts  from  other  works,  more  especially  from  Stenlwuse^s  Rodey  Mountain 
Saints.  Mr  Tullidge  follows  the  text  of  Stenhouse  very  closely  in  portions  of 
his  work,  though  writinff  from  a  different  standpoint,  and  sometimes  borrowa 
his  language  with  very  suffht  alterations  and  without  acknowledgment.  The 
chapters  relatinff  to  the  Utah  war  occupy  a  larse  portion  of  the  nrst  volume. 
They  are  carefuUy  considered,  and  contain  mu<m  that  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  work  is  publuhed  b;^  authority  of  the  city  council,  and  under  superviiion 
of  its  committee  on  revision. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  SainU:  A  FuU  and  Complete  History  of  the  Mormons^ 
from  the  First  Vision  qf  Joseph  Smith  to  the  Last  Courtship  qf  Brigham  Young, 
by  T,  B.  H.  Stenhouse.  New  York,  1878.  This  work,  as  its  title  indicates, 
oarries  the  story  of  Mormonism  from  its  earliest  inception  up  to  within  a  few 
years  of  the  death  of  Brigham.  Besides  giving  a  complete  outline  of  the 
politicfd  history  of  the  latter-day  saints,  it  contains  chapters  on  the  Mormon 
theocracy  and  priesthood,  on  polygamy,  and  on  the  book  of  Mormon,  together 
"With  descriptions  of  the  domestic  and  social  oonditiom  of  the  Mormons,  and  of 
the  various  outrages  commonly  ascribed  to  them,  more  especially  of  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows  massacre.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  entertaining  in 
style,  and  though  oontaining  761  pAges  of  printed  matter,  can  be  read  with 
interest  throughout.  The  author  was  for  25  years  a  Mormon  missionaiy  and 
elder,  during  which  period  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the  apostles,  and  for 
twelve  years  held  duly  intercourse  with  the  president  of  the  church.  As  he 
relates,  he  'has  no  pet  theories  to  advance,  no  revelations  to  announce,  no 
pMersonal  animosity  to  satisfy.  He  has  simply  outgrown  the  past  *  Though  at 
times  unduly  severe,  it  is  m  the  main  one  of  the  most  impartial  works  yet 
published  by  anti-Mormon  writers.  Stenhouse,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  was 
converted  to  Mormonism  in  1846,  being  then  21  years  of  age.  He  afterward 
labored  as  a  luissionary  in  England,  Gotland,  and  various  parts  of  Eun^ie, 
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f6nD<1ing  the  Southampton  conference,  and  being  for  three  years  president  of 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  missions.  La  1869  he  apostatized,  and  soon  afterward 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  fonnd  employment  as  a  journal- 
ist and  wrote  the  above  work.  His  decease  occurred  in  1882.  See  Stenhous^*$ 
Tell  It  A  a,  preface;  BurUm'9  Rocky  Mountain  SahUa,  272;  S.  F.  BuUeHn,  March 
7,  1882. 

Expo9S  qf  Polygamy  in  Utah:  A  Lad'^$  Hfe  among  the  Mormons,  by  Mr 9 
T,  B,  H,  Stenfiouae,  New  York,  1872.  TeU  It  All:  Tiie  Story  of  a  L\ft'9  Eke- 
perience  in  Mormomam,  An  Autobiography;  by  Mrs  T.  B.  //.  Stenhouse. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1879.  An  Engliahwoman  in  Utah:  The  Story  qf  a  Ltfe^e 
Experience  in  Mormonism,  An  Autobiography;  by  Mrs  T.  B,  li.  Stenhowe, 
London,  1880.  The  last  two  of  these  works  are  almost  identical,  except  that 
one  or  two  chapters  of  the  former  are  omitted  in  the  latter  volume,  ^gin- 
ning with  her  first  introduction  to  Mormonism  about  the  year  1849,  until  the 
date  of  her  own  and  her  husband's  apostasy,  some  20  years  later,  the  authoress 
gives  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  plain,  unvarnished  record  of  facts  which  have 
come  under  her  own  notice.  A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Exposi 
<if  Polyqamy,  Mrs  Stenhouse  was  asked  to  lecture  on  that  subject,  and  wherever 
she  spoke  was  requested  to  give  her  narrative  more  circumstantially  and  in 
more  detail.  Finally  she  accei>ted  the  suggestion  of  a  ffentile  newspaper, 
published  at  S.  L.  City,  to  'tell  it  all.'  Hence  the  title  and  subject-matter  of 
this  work.  Though  claiming  no  literary  merit,  it  is  well  told,  and  certainly 
tells  enough,  while  containing  nothing  that  can  be  termed  positively  indeli- 
cate. 

Ttie  Mormon  Prophet  and  hi»  Harem:  or.  An  Authentic  History  o/Brigham 
Young,  his  Numerous  Wives  and  Children,  by  Mrs  C,  V.  Waite,  dimbrid^ 
1866.  Apart  from  the  opening  chapter,  which  contains  the  early  life  of  Briff- 
ham,  the  first  half  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  political  history  of  Utah. 
Its  main  interest  centres,  however,  in  the  information  given  in  the  latter  por- 
tion, as  to  the  family  and  social  relations  of  the  Mormon  leader.  There  is  the 
inevitable  chapter  on  polygamv,  written,  the  authoress  remarks,  as  dispassion- 
ately as  the  writer's  utter  abhorrence  of  the  system  will  permit.  There  is 
also  a  chapter  where  the  mysteries  of  the  endowment  house  are  described  in 
the  form  of  a  burlesque,  and  others  where  Brigham  is  set  forth  as  prophet, 
seer,  revelator,  and  grand  archee.  The  volume  is  compact  and  well  written; 
but  though  many  of  the  facts  may  have  been  gathered,  as  is  claimed,  from 
original  sources,  they  contain  little  that  is  not  well  known  at  the  present  day. 

Life  in  Utah:  or,  The  Mysteries  and  Crimes  of  Mormonism,  being  an  Exposi 
qf  the  Sobered  Rites  and  Ceremonies  q/*  the  LcUter-Day  Saints,  with  a  Full  and 
Authentic  History  qf  Polt/gamy  ana  the  Mormon  Sect  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Present  Time,  by  J,  H.  Beadle,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  1870.  Though  the  author 
claims  to  have  had  access  to  valuable  personal  records  and  other  private  sources 
of  information,  his  book  has  no  special  value.  There  are  chapters  on  Mormon 
society.  Mormon  theology  and  theocracy,  Mormon  mysteries,  theoretical  and 
practical  polygamy,  but  all  these  matters  have  been  better  treated  by  others, 
while  the  historical  portions  of  the  work  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Stenhouse. 
In  relating  the  crimes  of  the  Mormons,  Mr  Beadle  claims  that  the  statements 
for  and  against  them  have  been  equally  presented.  The  reader  need  only 
turn  to  his  account  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre  to  find  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  Here,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  usual  vein  of  looseness  and  exaggera- 
tion, crimes  are  alleged  against  the  saints  that  have  never  been  sustamed, 
and  all  extenuating  circumstances  are  omitted.  Murders  are  laid  to  their 
charge  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  which  are  not  even  mentioned  by 
the  leading  authorities.  The  volume  forms  one  of  the  many  works  that  have 
been  written  on  Mormonism  with  a  view  to  pander  to  the  vicious  tastes  of  a 
certain  class  of  readers  rather  than  to  furnish  information. 

The  following  is  a  more  complete  list  of  the  authorities  consulted  in  the 
preceding  chapters:  Taylor's  Rem,,  MS,;  Wells*  Narr.,  US,;  Utah  Notes,  ^S,; 
Jennings^  Mat.  Progr,,  MS.;  Early  Hist.  Carson  Vcdley,  MS.;  LitOe^s  MaU 
Service,  MS.;  Incidents  in  Utah  Hist,,  MS.;  Nebeker*s  JSkirly  Justice,  MS.;  U. 
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• 
8.  Acts  and  Res,,  SUt  Cong,  lit  Seas.,  68-8,  111,  907,  453-8;  33d  Cong.  2d 
8e88.,  611;  35tli  Cong.  1st  Sest.,  868,  app.  iiL-iv.;  87th  Gong.  2d  SeM.,  51, 
100-1;  38th  CoDg.  Ut  Seu.,  67;  Id.,  2d  Sesa.,  16-17;  46th  Co^.  3d  Sese.,  H. 
Ex.  Doc,,  47,  pt  3,  947,  972-3;  U.  J<mr.,  81st  Cong.  1st  Sees..  458, 1804;  Id,, 
2d  Sess.  602;  32d  Cong.  2d  Sets. ,  72, 104, 282, 2434,  780;  33d  Cong.  1  st  Scm. . 
1563;  Id,,  2d  Sess.,  164,  246;  34th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  253,  376;  35th  Cong.  Ist 
Sess.,  1325,  1366;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  323,  745,  759,  761;  86th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  1455; 
37th  Coug.  2d  Sess.,  1271,  1318-19;  Id,,  8d  Sew.,  737;  38th  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
562;  39th  Cong.  Ist  Sese.,  1389,  1383;  H,  MUe,  Doc,,  81st  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  no. 
18;  33d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  58;  35th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  100;  d6th  CcHig.  1st 
Sess.,  no.  32;  Id,,  2d  Sess.,  no.  10;  87th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  no.  78;  38th  Cong. 
2d  Sess.,  no.  53;  39th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  no.  75;  40th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  no.  99;  41st 
Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  no.  19;  H,  Ex,  Doc,  81st  Cong.  Ut  Sesa.,  no.  5,  1002-4;  32d 
Cong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  2,  272,  444-6;  Id,,  no.  25,  1-4,  7-8,  14-^:  Id,,  2d  Sees., 
no.  T,  299-300,  487-45;  33d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  1,  pt  1,  12,  441-7,  pt  3,  821; 
Id,,  no.  18;  Id,,  2d  Seaa.,  no.  1,  pt  1,  224,  pt  2,  63;  84th  Cong.  1st  Seas.,  na 
1,  pt  1,  504,  615-26,  568-76,  pt  2,  166-8;  Id,,  3d  Seaa.,  no.  1,  5-7,  no.  37,  2-3, 
128,  142-3;  85th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  2,  pt  1,  23-6,  pt  2,  6-9,  21-38;  Id,,  na 
83,  passim;  no.  71,  pMsim;  no.  93,  40-9,  77,  86-96;  no.  99,  passim;  no.  138, 
passim;  Id,,  2d  Sess.,  no.  2,  pt  1,  8-10,  69-92,  77;  pt  2,  pasrim;  pt  .3,  780-2; 
36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  1,  pt  2,  14-15.  121-256,  608;  id.,  no.  78;  37th  Cong. 
2d  Sess.,  no.  58,  no.  97;  Id,,  no,  3,  78-85,  no.  80,  passim;  39th  Cone.  2d  Sess., 
no.  1,  pt  2,  14-26;  no.  20,  7-10;  41st  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  passim;  Id,,  3d  Sess..  no. 
1,  pt  2,  ii.  72;  H.  Com,  Rtpi,  33d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  no,  39,  passim;  36th  Cong. 
Ist  Sess.,  no.  201,  passim;  8,  Jour,,  81st  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  406;  83d  Cong.  Ist 
Sess.,  1003;  Id,,  2d  Sess.,  574-5;  84th  Cong.  1st  and  2d  Sess.,  943;  ll,  8d 
Sess.,  63,  298;  35th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  838,  1007-8;  Id,,  2d  Sess.,  450,  590,  660, 
86th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  521-59;  37th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  1 161 ;  /d.,  3d  Sess.,  618;  36th 
Conff.  Ist  Sees.,  1009,  1029;  Id,,  2d  Sess.,  503;  8,  Ex,  Doc,  32d  Cong.  2d  Sees., 
no.  33,  passim;  33d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  no.  83,  1-11;  35th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  67; 
passim;  Id,,  2d  Sess.,  no.  86,  68-73;  86th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  32,  passim;  no. 
42,  passim;  no.  52,  301-6;  Id,,  2d  Sess.,  no.  1,  S»-73.  224;  87th  Cong.  Ist  Sess., 
no.  1,  58;  8,  Misc.  Doc,  85th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  201,  passim;  no.  240,  pas- 
sim; 36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  12,  pMsim;  87th  Cong.  8d  Sess.,  no.  37;  8.  Com. 
Rept,  37th  Cong.  8d  Sess.,  no.  87,  passim;  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  no.  142,  pas- 
sim; Cong.  Globe,  1849-50,  1850-1,  1851-2,  1853-4,  1854-5,  1855-6,  1856-7, 
1857-8,  1858-9,  1859-60,  1860^1,  1861-2, 1862-3, 1863-4, 1864-5, 1865-6,  pas- 
sim; Sec  Inter,  Rept,  40th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  10-11, 173-89,  361-95;  See.  Treas. 
Rept,  1865,  826;  1866,  391;  1867,  442-3;  Com.  Iwd.  Aff,  Rept,  1856, 227-9, 2b7; 
1857,  806-8,  324,  880;  1859,  22,  865-73;  1861,  21;  1862,  210-14;  1863,  419-20; 
1864,  16,  175-8;  1865,  143-4,  147-53;  1866,  124-5,  128-9;  1868,  5-6,  151-2; 
1869, 270-1;  1870, 141-4, 191-2, 380-59;  1871, 545-51, 606-51, 683;  Wil9(m,Ind, 
Agt at  O.  S.  L.,  Rept,  Sept.  4, 1849,  passim;  Chart,  ami Coi^.,  ii.  1236-40;  Stat. 
8th  CenetiB,  pamim;  Rept  Com,  Land-Office,  1864,  20;  MiUen,  Star,  zx.  107-9, 
125,  186-9,  532,  xxii.  348,  453-4,  xxiv.  241-5,  257-61,  xxvii  118-20,  133-6, 
150-2, 165-6,  xxxii.  744^.  xxxvii.  673-6;  8.  Jour.  (Cal.),  1850, 429-42, 1296; 
1853,  645;  8.  Jour.  (Nev.),  1867,  64-5;  Utah  Gov,  Mem.,  1870,  7-18;  Jour. 
Legis.,  1851-68;  Acta,  1855-68;  TulUdge's  Hist.  8.  L.  City,  5,  24-32,  66-8,  63, 
886;  Id.,  QuaH.  Mag.,  i,  190-8,  479,  526-8,  586-7;  Id,,  L^e  qf  Young^  30-1; 
196-212,  239-318,  329-55,  885-7;  Id.,  Women,  etc.,  244.  363-8,  414-22,  441- 
8;  Stenhouse*8  R.  M,  SahUs,  p.  xxL,  262-471,  passim,  591-621,  713;  Id.,  Les 
Mormons.  39-41,  148-50,  172-202;  Stenhouse's  (Mrs)  TeU  It  All,  248,  266-9, 
324-39,  380-5,  462-3,  486-7,  496-8,  500-26.  548-9,  627-52;  Id.,  Engfi^ 
woman,  passim;  Rurtm's  City  of  the  Saints,  2,  5,  21-5,  209-32,  265-99,  304- 
59,  406-32,  506-82;  Lee's  Morm.,  16-35,  132-3,  218-50,  232,  240,  269-87.  379 
-84;  Remj/*s  Journey  to  O,  8.  L,,  i.  189-200,  214-18,  446-52,  470-95,  ii.  212- 
14.  240-6;  Richards'  Narr.,  MS.,  22-4,  85,  123-4;  Richards*  (Mrs)  Remiii., 
MS..  39-46;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  194-211;  RusUng's  Across  Amer,,  183- 
90;  Robinson's  Sinners  and  SainU,  162-5.  180;  Roe's  Westward  by  Rail,  127^ 
140,  169-82;  Paddock's  La  Tour,  301-2,  323,  348-9;  Hunt's  Merch.  Mag,,  xxx. 
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63D;  ffiehman'M  DegL  Angel,  57-68,  107-12, 118-49, 158, 166-7, 205-0;  Hyde's 
Morm.,  2a^9,  121-3,  147-60,  177-82;  Oreeley't  Overland  Jour,,  206-67;  Oun- 
ni9(m*«  Morm.,  vii.-xiv.,  83, 141-3, 146-7;  Cftom*8  Mem,,  MS.;  Oreeu'e  Morm,, 
463-4;  Qlines  (J.  H.),  in  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  21-2;  Llewellyn,  in  Id,,  43; 
Jones,  in  Id,,  54-6;  Morrison,  in  Jd,,  136-48;  McFadyen,  in  Id,,  163-7;  Teas- 
dale,  in  Id.,  109-11:  Olshavsen's  Oeseh.  Morm.,  163-89,  237-44;  Fti-rU'  Utah 
and  Morm.,  167-9, 185-90;  Kirchoff'e  Reisb.,  etc.,  i  107-8;  MarshaWs  Through 
Amer.,  177,  192;  McClure*s  Three  Thousand  Miles,  etc,  160,  435;  WaiU's  The 
Moim.  Prophet,  23-59,  60-113,  122-31,  214-46,  266-72,  278;  Murphy's  Min. 
Hes,,  87;  LUtfe's  Jacob  HamUin,  46-7,  66-7,  76,  140;  lAfrfbrth's  Route,  etc., 
75-77,  104-16;  Ludlow's  Heart  i^f  Cont.,  301-2;  Mackay's  The  Morm,,  176, 
199-200,  233,  23^-48,  268-9,  276;  Bbey's  Jour.,  hlS.,  I  146,  v.  164,  219;  Car- 
vttlho's  Ineid.  of  Trav.,  141-3,  161-9, 188-99;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  168-266, 
39(M86;  Id.,  Western  Wilds,  300-9,  490-680;  Id.,  Undevel.  West,  64^-63; 
Codman's  Round  Trip,  171-2, 210-46;  Cradlebaugh's  Speech,  passim;  Bertrand's 
Mem.  Morm.,  97-133, 246-8;  Busch,  Die  Morm.,  53-5;  M.,  Oeseh.  Morm.,  46- 
168,  307-30;  Dana's  Oreat  West,  271;  SchieVs  Reise,  etc.,  81-94,  100-2;  Bowles' 
Our  New  West,  226^  266-8;  Young's  Wife  No.  19, 228-61, 270-6, 341-8, 382-4; 
Townsend's  Morm,  Trials,  82-4;  Wadsworth's  Wagon  Road,  12;  CampbelVs 
Idado,  11-12;  Vorr.  Hist.  Soc.  Mont.,  44-6;  Comittant's  CivUi.  Incomues,  29; 
Cflari^s  Statement,  MS.,  10;  Dixon's  White  Conquest,  i.  188-98;  SisHvou  Co. 
Affairs,  MS.,  21;  Revue  Orient,  et  Amer.^  v.  299-306;  Cradlebaugh's  Nev, 
Biog.,  MS.,  1 ;  Kinney's  (J.  F.)  Speech,  Mar.  17, 1864;  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  3d  ser., 
100-12;  Moore's  Pion.  Explor.,  MS.,  15-19;  Marcy's  Thirty  Years,  TffJ-l^i 
De  Lacy's  Montana  as  It  Is,  81;  Brachetes  U.  S.  Cavalry,  177-9;  Hutching^ 
Cal.  Mag.,  ii.  196,  iv.  346-9;  Hygiene  U.  S.  Army,  332-3;  Atkuttic  Monthty, 
m.  578-84;  De  Smet's  West.  Missions,  396;  Boadicea's  Qlte  Morm.  Wife; 
Frmbie's  Remin.,  MS.,  32-4;  Chandless'  VisU  to  SaU  Lake,  154,  167  et 
seq.;  Trans.  Wyom.  Acad.  Sciences,  1882,  81-2;  Simpson,  Explor.,  23;  L\fe 
cmong  the  Morm.,  186-93;  Smith's  Rise,  Prog.,  etc,  19-30;  Saxon's  Five 
Years,  292-4;  Snow's  Poems,  i.  226-6,  265-6;  Standntry's  Explor.  and  Surv., 
130-5,  148-50;  Spence's  Settler's  Guide,  261,  269-60;  Tucker's  Morm.,  ^S3r- 
46,  277,  280-7;  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  692;  Utah  Pamph.,  Polit.,  no.  14, 
6-8;  Stafford's  Weber  Co.,  MS.,  23;  Ward's  Hutband  in  Utah,  19-60,  178- 
290;  Hughes'  Voice  from  West,  passim;  Lee  (J.  D.J,  Trial,  passim;  Smith's 
Mystery  and  Crime,  30;  HoUister's  Resour.  qf  Utah,  8;  Huntington's  Vocab. 
Utali  and  Shoshone  Dialects,  27-9;  Hand-bookon  Morm.,  67-72;  HittelVs  Scrap- 
book,  94;  Hayes^  Scraps,  Cal.  Pol.,  vii.  67;  Id.,  Indians,  v.  214-17;  Id.,  Los 
Angeles,  iv.  96,  yiii  228-31,  xvii  3,  7;  Id.,  S.  Bernardino,  L  63,  58,  60;  /d, 
Utah,  passim;  Rodenbough's  Second  Dragoons,  172-3;  Richardson's  Beyond  the 
Mississ.,  347-8, 362-3;  SkeUon  (R.)  and  Meik^s Def.  cf  Morm.,  passim;  Cram's 
Topog.  Mem,  25-32;  Crimes  of  L.  D.  Saints,  48-82;  MHUhausen's  Tagebuch, 
429-90;  Id.,  Reisen,  etc.,  25, 141,  410;  Id.,  Das  Momum,,  35-7, 102-7;  PraU's 
Autobiog.,  483;  Morse's  Wash.  Ter.,  MS.,  ii.  15-18;  Smucker^s  HisL  cfMorm., 
216;  Rinehart's  Mem.,  MS.,  3;  Harper's  Mag.,  xliv.  602;  Pac.  R.  R.  Repts,  ii. 
26-7;  Putnam's  Mag.,  ii.  263,  v.  225-36;  Utah  Rev.,  Feb.  1882,  243-6;  Trib, 
Alman.,  1860,  61;  1854,  67;  Amer.  Alman.,  1860,  109;  1851,  297;  1862,  116; 
1863-61,  passim;  Fisher's  Amer.  Stat.  Ann.,  1854,  120;  Slocm's  Utah  Gaseit., 
24-8;  Amer.  Quart.  Reg.,  in.  588-96;  S.  L.  Direc.,  1869,  64,  173;  Des.  News, 
1865-77,  too  nmnerous  to  qnote;  VidetU,  Jnly  31,  1865;  Review,  Jan.  27, 1872; 
Contributor,  v.  312-13, 446;  S.  F.  Alto,  1849-76,  toonomenms  to  qnote;  Chron- 
icle, June  17,  1877;  Jan.  13,  1881;  Examiner,  Nov.  8,  1871;  Jan.  10,  1872; 
Jnly  21,  1876;  IHmes,  1867,  Feb.  2,  Jane  4,  6,  13,  Ang.  9,  16,  Oct.  26;  1868, 
May  8,  Jnly  13,  Sept  29,  Oct.  10,  Dec.  17;  1869,  Jan.  4,  Mar.  23,  May  20, 
Sept  16;  Post,  1877.  Mar.  13,  22, 23,  24;  1878,  Oct  11;  Herald,  1851,  Nov.  2, 
4;  1862,  Ang.  21;  1853,  June  12,  Sept  SO.Dec  3,  24;  1864,  Feb.  22,  May  31, 
June  26,  Aug.  23,  Oct  1, 19;  1865,  Mat.  14,  Apr.  6,  May  7,  July  3;  1856,  May 
12,  Nov.  11,  13;  1867,  Feb.  25,  May  14,  June  19,  Oct  6,  12,  27.  Nov.  2,  12, 
25,  30,  Dec.  1,  7,  17,  30;  1858,  Jan.  12,  15,  Mar.  11,  Apr.  1,  May  11, 27,  June 
29,  July  10,  Aug.  13;  1861,  Jan.  30;  Bulletin,  too  numerous  to  quote;  Call, 
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1864,  Jnne  25,  Aug.  17;  1865,  Jan.  5,  Mar.  3,  May  6,  Jane  1,  July  29,  Aug. 

10,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  1;  1866,  Noy.  1;  1867,  Apr.  14,  May  14,  Jane  2,  July  24,  Aag. 
1;  1869,  Sept.  3;  1872,  May  23,  Sept.  23,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  19;  1875,  July  18.  21; 
1877,  Feb.  16,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  1,  May  3;  1881,  July  30;  Stock  Rfpt,  1874,  July 
30,  Nov.  27;  1876,  July  24,  31;  1876,  Sept  23;  1879,  May  2;  8toch  Exchange, 
Mar.  24,  1877;  Califomian,  Jan.  26,  1848;  Min,  and  Scien.  Pfr«,  July  31, 
1G75;  Mar.  31.  1877;  Courier  de  S,  F.,  Mar.  26, 1869;  SpirU  of  the  Timeff,  July 
14,  1877;  Pac,  Rural  PreM,  Mar.  31, 1877;  Wide  West,  Jan.  3, 1858;  Cai.  Star, 
Jon.  29,  1848;  Golden  Era,  May  18,  1856;  Oalland  Tribune,  Mar.  24,  1877; 
Appleton'g  Jour,,  xi.  592-3,  623;  Cal,  Its  Past  History,  211-16;  Cal.  MercamL 
Jour.,  1860,  183-4;  Sac,  Union,  1855-67,  too  numerous  to  quote;  Bee,  May  24, 
Nov.  2,  1869;  Antioch  (Cal.)  Ledger,  Nov.  21, 1876;  June  12,  1877;  Kapa  Co. 
Reporter,  Apr.  7,  1877;  Calaveras  Chron.,  Mar.  31,  1877;  Mariposa  Oazette, 
Mar.  31, 1877;  Wilmington  Jour.,  Dec.  9, 1866;  havilah  Courier,  Apr.  27, 1867; 
Copperopolis  Courier,  Mar.  23,  1867;  Watsonville,  Pa^aro  Times,  May  16. 
1863;  Petaluma  Argus,  Mar.  16,  \9miSowyma Democrat,  Mar.  31, 1877;  stock- 
ton  Herald,  Sept  28,  1871;  Independent,  June  15,  1867;  Nov.  4,  1875;  June 

11,  1879;  San  Jos4  Argus,  Dec.  5,  1874;  Herald,  June  6,  1877;  Times,  Nov. 
23,  1879;  Lassen  Advocate,  Mar.  31, 1877;  Anaheim  GaxeUe,  Mar.  24, 31, 1877; 
Sta  Cruz  Sentinel,  May  12,  June  30,  1877;  Los  Angeles  Express,  Mar.  24,  31, 
1877;  Herald,  Mar.  24,  1877;  Republican,  Mar.  23,  24,  1877;  San  Buenaven- 
tura, Ventura  Signal,  Mar.  31,  1877;  June  24,  1877;  Free  Press,  Apr.  7,  1877; 
Winnemucca  (Nev. )  Silver  State,  July  19, 1875;  Eureka  Sentinel,  July  17, 1875; 
Belmont  Courier,  Oct  28,  1873;  May  5,  1877;  PrescoU  Miner,  Dec  18,  1874; 
Apr.  11,  1879;  Austin,  Reese  Riv.  ReveiL,  July  12,  1864;  Aug.  18,  1865;  Oct 
29,  1866;  Jan.  22,  1867;  Cfold  HiU  News,  1864,  Dec.  20;  1865,  Mar.  17,  July 
8;  1872,  Sept  21;  1875,  Feb.  1,  Apr.  10,  July  21,  Aug.  4;  1876,  Sept  12;  1877, 
Mar.  12,  May  25;  Dayton,  Lyon  Co.  Sentinel,  July  16,  1864;  Times,  Mar.  24, 
1877;  EU'O  Independent,  Aug.  7,  1875;  Apr.  15,  1882;  Carson  Appeal,  June  10, 
Aug.  2, 1865;  Nov.  19, 1874;  July  18, 1875;  Oct  27, 1876;  State  Register,  Sept 
10,  1871;  Sept  26,  1872;  KanesviUe  (Iowa)  Front.  Guard.,  1849,  Feb.  7,  Oct 
8,  17,  31,  Nov.  14;  1850,  Mar.  6,  May  29,  June  26,  Aug.  21;  1851,  Mar.  21, 
Apr.  18,  Aug.  22,  Sept  22;  1852,  Feb.  6, 20,  Mar.  4, 11, 18,  25;  Bois4  (Idaho) 
News,  Dec  5,  1863;  Feb.  20,  Mar.  5,  1864;  Statesman,  1865,  June  8,  Dec  12; 
1866,  Nov.  3;  1867,  June  16,  Sept  14,  Nov.  2;  Idaho  City,  Idaho  World,  Oct 
1,  1875;  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Friend,  July  1,  1846;  Virginia  (Mont.)  Madi- 
sonian,  Nov.  24,  1877;  Post,  1866,  Oct  8,  30,  Nov.  3;  Helena  Independent, 
July  29,  1875;  Apr.  5,  1877;  Herald,  Jan.  6.  1876;  Walla  WaUa  (Wat^) 
Statesman,  Oct  10,  1863;  Olympia  Pion.  and  Democ.,  Ana.  8,  1856;  Puget 
Sound  Courier,  Sept  22,  1876;  Seattle,  Puget  Sound  Herald,  Sept  15,  1858; 

Whalcom,  BeUingham  Bay  Mail,  Apr.  3, 1875;  Portland  (Or.)  Standard,  Apr. 
6,  1877;  Bee,  Oct  31,  1878;  Oregonian,  1859,  Oct  15;  1863,  June  10;  1865, 
Feb.  7,  July  8,  13,  Aug.  4,  17.  Oct.  6,  Nov.  9,  11;  1877,  Apr.  7;  Salem,  Ore- 
gon Statesman,  1854,  Jan.  24,  May  2;  1857,  July  28,  Aug.  11,  18,  Sept  15, 29, 
Oct  20,  Nov.  3,  Dec.  1,  29;  1858,  Jan.  5,  12,  Feb.  16,  Mar.  16,  30,  June  15, 
July  13,  Oct  12;  1862,  Apr.  14,  June  30;  Jacksonville  Democ.  Times,  Mar.  31, 
1877;  Oregon  City,  Oregon  Argus,  1857,  Feb.  27,  Dec  12,  26;  1858,  Jan.  2, 23, 
Feb.  13,  20,  27,  Mar.  6,  13,  Apr.  24,  June  19,  July  16,  30,  Aug.  7,  14,  28, 
Sept  11;  1866,  Dec  22;  1868,  Sept  11;  Spectator.  1846,  Auff.  6,  20;  Astoria 
Astorian,  July  20,  1878;  Roseburg  Plaindealer,  Apr.  28,  1877;  The  Dalies 
Mountaineer,  1866,  May  17,  June  8;  1867,  Feb.  22. 
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During  the  life-time  of  Joseph  Smith  there  was 
but  one  organized  secession  from  the  churchy  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  apostasies  were  frequent  during  his 
later  years.  If  the  words  of  the  prophet  were  not 
the  living  truth,  then  could  no  faith  be  placed  in 
Mormonism,  for  he  and  none  other  was  regarded  as 
the  fountain-head  of  inspiration.  But  with  his  death 
the  source  of  infallibility  was  removed,  and  thus  the 
way  was  opened  for  schism  and  dissension,  few  of  the 
diverging  sebts,  however,  having  sufficient  faith  iv. 
their  leaders  to  preserve  them  from  final  dissolution. 

The  saints  who  followed  Sidney  Rigdon  to  Pitts- 
burgh in  1844  became  gradually  scattered  among 
the  gentiles,  a  few  of  them,  with  William  Marks  at 
their  head,  afterward  rejoining  the  church.  To  J. 
J.  Strang,  a  prominent  elder,  were  vouchsafed,  as  he 
claims,  numerous  revelations  that  in  Wisconsin  was 
the  true  Zion,  and  several  thousands  accompanied  him 
to  that  state.  Strang  afterward  settled  at  Beaver 
Island,  in  Lake  Michigan,  where  he  retained  a  small 

Emt.VtAM.   4X  (641) 
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following  antil  the  time  of  his  death.  Parties  also 
accompanied  William  Smith,  the  only  surviving 
brother  of  the  prophet,  to  northern  Illinois,  Elder 
Brewster  to  western  Iowa,  Bishop  Heddrick  to  Mis- 
souri, and  Bishop  Cutler  to  northern  Iowa.  All  of 
them  were  soon  afterward  dissolved,  the  remnants  of 
Brewster's  and  Heddrick's  disciples  forming  them- 
selves into  a  new  sect,  under  the  name  of  the  Gath- 
erers, and  settling  in  Jackson  county,  where  they 
Published  a  weekly  periodical,  styled  the  TnUhteUer. 
)uring  the  year  1846  a  large  Mormon  settlement  was 
made  m  Texas;  and  under  the  leadership  of  Apostle 
Lyman  Wight  the  colony  prospered  and  increased 
rapidly.  Until  1852  they  acknowledged  allegiance  to 
the  first  presidency,  but  when  the  doctrine  of  polyg- 
amy was  proclaimed,  they  separated  from  the  church. 
After  the  death  of  Wright,  which  qccurred  a  few 
years  later,  his  flock  was  scattered.  A  small  portion 
of  the  members  of  most  of  these  sects  found  their 
way  to  Salt  Lake  Cit^,  while  others  joined  the  reor- 
ganized church,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  and  the 
remainder  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  gentiles. 

Of  the  party  that  sailed  with  Brother  Sam.  Bran- 
nan  for  California,  in  the  Brooklyn^  in  1846,  about 
one  fourth  apostatized;  their  leader  laying  the  basis  of 
a  fine  fortune  by  investing  in  real  estate  funds,  to  a 
great  extent  at  least,  bdonging  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints.^  Of  the  Mormon  colony,  founded,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  San  Bernardino,  in  1851,  a  considerable  num* 
ber  fell  into  apostasy,  though  many  joined  the  parent 
organization,  and  a  few  became  members  of  the  reor- 
ganized church. 

In  addition  to  the  various  sects  already  mentioned 
and  to  be  mentioned,  numerous  parties  and  individ- 

^BeMUe,  Life  In  Utah,  40i-5,  states  that  Bnuman  afterward  repaid  tiia 
money  with  interest,  bnt  it  would  be  diffioalt  to  make  the  early  Califomians 
believe  it.  About  45  adults  and  65  children  of  the  Brooklyn  party  remained 
in  OJif omia,  a  few  afterward  Joiniug  Mormon  communities  at  San  bemardino 
or  in  Arizona.  Kearhr  100  adults  and  some  40  children  reached  Utah^  most 
of  them  in  1848-50.  See  Hitt.  CaL,  y.  544,  this  series. 
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uals  fell  away  during  the  migration  from  Kauvoo, 
many  of  the  stakes  becoming  settlements  of  recusant 
Mormons,  while  numbers  of  the  saints  settled  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska  City,  and  other  towns  on  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  tributaries.  Some,  as  I  have  said,  merely 
remained  in  the  western  states  to  obtain  means  for 
their  journey  to  Zion,  but  of  the  twenty  thousand 
persons  who  followed  the  apostles  from  Nauvoo,  it 
IS  probable  that  nearly  one  third  were  eventually  ab- 
sorbed among  gentile  communities. 

In  Utah,  between  1852  and  1869,  four  distinct  and 
or^nized  attempts  were  made  to  throw  off  the^oke  of 
Brigham,  and  establish  what  the  apostates  claimed  to 
be  a  more  perfect  faith.  These  were  the  Gladdenite 
secession  in  1852,  the  Josephite  schism  in  1860,  the 
Morrisite  movement  in  1861,  and  the  Grodbe-Harrison 
schism  in  1869. 

When  the  doctrine  of  polygamy  was  openly  avowed 
in  1852,  some  of  the  saints  were  sorely  offended,  and 
accusing  the  hierarchy  of  having  fallen  from  grace  in 
other  respects,  formed  themselves  into  a  new  sect,  ap- 
pointing as  their  leader  Gladden  Bishop,  whence  the 
name  of  Gladdenites.  Together  with  other  recusants, 
Gladden,  who  was  several  times  disfellowshipped  and 
readmitted  on  profession  of  repentance,  had  again  re- 
joined the  church,*  but  being  now  disgusted  with  this 
new  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  church  dignitaries, 
worked  with  heart  and  soul  against  them.  Among 
his  followers  was  one  Alfred  Smith  from  St  Louis,  a 
man  of  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  bitter  foe  of 
Brigham,  by  whom,  as  he  alleged,  he  had  been 
stripped  of  his  property.  For  a  time  the  cause  flour- 
ish^, but  on  Sunoay,  the  20th  of  March,  1853,  while 
Smith  was  holding  services  in  front  of  the  council- 
house,  the  gathering,  though  orderly  and  peaceable, 
was  dispersed  by  the  city  marshal.     Another  meet- 

*  Ferris  itatat  that  Gladden  was  cat  off  and  ref>aptiBed  nine  timea.  Utwk 
mnd  the  Jliarmonit  3S26.  Sea  alw  OUhanuen,  Mamumen,  182. 
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ing  ealled  for  the  following  sabbath  was  dispersed. 
Smith  being  taken  into  custody,  and  detained  until 
he  promised  to  desist.  On  the  same  day  Brigham 
spoke  a  few  words  concerning  the  apostates  in  the 
tabernacle.     The  whole  matter  was  regarded  of  no 

Sreat  consequence  by  the  church ;  nevertheless  it  was 
eemed  best  to  shun  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  and 
consequently  the  president  eave  the  pe(^le  clearly  to 
understand  that  there  must  be  no  more  of  it^  Such 
warnings  from  the  president  of  the  church  were  never 
uttered  in  vain,  and  now  the  days  of  the  Gladdenites 
were  numbered.  A  few  months  later  most  of  them 
set  forth  for  California,  the  rest  recanted,  and  after 
the  year  1854  we  hear  no  more  of  this  apostasy. 

The  most  successful  of  the  recusant  sects  was  the 
one  established  by  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet's  son, 
who,  with  his  brothers  Alexander  H.  and  David  Hy- 
rum,  remained  at  Nauvoo  after  the  exodus.^  A  few 
years  later  the  remnants  of  the  Strangites  and  Cutler- 
ites,  being  in  search  of  a  leader,  organized  a  new  church 
and  requested  Joseph  to  become  their  head.  He  at 
first  refused,  but  in  1860,  the  number  of  members  being 
then  considerably  increased  by  the  breaking-up  of  other 
parties,  he  accepted  the  call  as  prophet,  and  began  to 
preach  the  faith  of  his  father,  as  he  affirmed,  in  its 
original  purity,  repudiating  the  claims  of  Brigham 
and  the  doctrine  of  polygamy.  The  schism  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  the 
apostates  being  termed  Josephites  by  the  followers  of 
Brigham,  but  styling   themselves   the  Reorganized 

*/(>tir.  qfDimi.,  I  82;  Desertt  Newt^  Apr.  %  185S;  WaMs  The  Mormom 
Prophet,  120-1;  Beadlt'$  Life  m  Utah,  408-9;  JPerri$,  Utah  and  the  MormcmB, 
928-30.  Brigham  was  followed  bv  Parley  Piatt,  nv  ho  taid  that  he  had  known 
Gladden  for  20  years,  and  had  seldom  heard  his  name  mentioned,  except  in 
oonnection  with  some  imposition  or  falsehood  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

*  Beadle  says  that  the  prophet  left  a  consid^uble  f ortone,  mostly  in  booses 
and  lands  at  Nauvoo.  Life  in  Utali^  428.  Eiren  if  this  is  tme,  we  well  know 
that  the  honses  and  lands  of  the  Monnons  ia  Naavoo  were  worth  little  to 
them  when  the  expulsion  came. 
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Church  of  Latter-day  Saints.  In  Utah  it  was  checked 
by  fear  of  persecution,  and  not  until  the  summer  of 
1863  did  the  movement  become  j^ronounoed.  In  July 
of  that  year  two  Josephite  missionaries^  named  E.  Q 
Briggs  and  Alexander  McCord^  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  having  crossed  the  plains,  they  said,  as  heralds 
of  the  gospel,  and  calling  on  Brigham,  told  him  the 
object  of  their  mission,  and  asked  permission  to  preach 
in  the  tabernade.  This  was,  of  course,  refused;*  nor 
were  they  allowed  the  use  of  any  other  public  build- 
ing, wuereupon  the  missionaries  visited  from  house  to 
house,  offering  up  prayers  for  the  inmates,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  join  the  true  faith. 

At  first  singly,  then  by  dozens,  and  afterward  by 
scores,  converts  were  gathered  into  this  fold,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1864  the  Josephites  in  Zion  mustered 
more  than  three  hundred,  the  number  of  proselytes 
elsewhere  being  at  this  date  between  two  and  three 
thousand.^  Persecution  followed,  as  they  claimed; 
and  in  early  summer  about  one  half  of  the  Josephites 
in  Salt  Lake  City  started  eastward,  so  great  being  the 
excitement  that  General  Connor  ordered  a  strong  es- 
cort to  accompany  them  as  far  as  Green  River.  To 
those  who  remained  protection  was  also  afforded  by 
the  authorities. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  evangelism  of  Brigga 
and  McCord  was  renewed  in  the  summer  of  1869, 
when  Alexander  H.  and  David  Hyrum  Smith  arrived 
at  Salt  Lake  City  as  advocates  of  the  reformed  faith. 
Their  meetings  were  held  at  Independence  Hall,  then 
the  principal  public  building  belonging  to  the  gentiles, 
and  at  the  first  service  a  vast  audience  assembled, 
among  the  number  being  several  of  the  wives  of 
Brigham.    At  first  the  followers  of  Brigham  treml^led 

>In  WaUeU  The  Mormon  FrophH,  129,  it  is  stated  that  Brigham  aaid  k« 
would  not  be  responsible  for  Brign'  safety  if  he  remained  in  the  city. 

'Bowles,  Our  Ntw  WeM^  263rhis  work  beinff  published  in  1869, incorrectly 

Ees  the  entire  number  at  1,600.  In  Wai^s  The  Momum  Prophet,  12» 
tlished  in  1866),  we  read:  *  Li  the  states,  those  who  have  gone  back  to  their 
lore  are  to  be  numbered  by  thousands.' 
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for  the  supremacj  of  their  leader,  and  opposition 
meetings  were  organized  under  the  management  of 
Joseph  F,,  the  son  of  Hyrum  SmitL^  But  the 
mantle  of  the  prophet  had  not  fallen  on  his  o£&pring; 
they  were  men  almost  without  force  of  character,  of 
lamb-like  placidity,  and  of  hopelessly  mediocre  ability; 
not  shrewd  enough  to  contend  with  their  opponents, 
and  not  violent  enouj^h  to  arouse  the  populace.  They 
accomplished  little  ^r  the  cause  of  the  reorgimized 
churclL 

In  1860  the  headquarters  of  the  Josephites  were 
established  at  Piano,  Illinois,  where,  between  1860 
and  1875,  waspublished  by  this  sect  The  TrueLoMer- 
day  Saint's  Eierald^  and  where  in  1877  their  leader 
still  resided,^  Joseph  being  at  that  date  president  of 
the  church,  and  Briggs  the  president  of  the  twelve. 
A  branch  was  also  established  at  Malad  in  Idaho; 
a  few  of  the  sect  gathered  at  Kirtland,*  and  the  re- 
mainder were  scattered  throughout  the  states.  They 
rapidly  increased,  mustering  in  1870  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  in  the  United  States,  while  in  Europe 
entire  churches  joined  the  reformed  faith,  the  name 
of  the  sect,  and  the  more  conventional  morality  of 
its  doctrines,  being  among  the  causes  of  its  success.  ^^ 

^StenbonMMTS  thftt  debates  between  the  two  partiee  were  held  in  pablic. 
Rocky  Mountain  SainU,  929  (note). 

■5.  Lake  Herald,  June  6,  1877. 

^Ibid.;  MeClurt'9  Thrte  Thownnd  MUe$,  435. 

^^Tht  Joeephite  creed  will  be  found  in  WaiU^9  The  Mormon  Prooket^  190- 
1;  Utah  Scraps^  16.  It  contains  the  following:  *We  belieye  that  tne  ohorch 
in  Utah,  under  the  presidency  of  Brigham  Young,  have  apoetatiaed  from  the 
true  order  of  the  gospeL  We  belieye  that  the  doctrines  of  polygamy,  human 
sacrifice,  or  killing  men  to  save  them,  Adam  being  Ood,  Utah  being  Zicm,  or 
the  gathering  pla^  for  the  saints,  are  doctrines  d  devils.'  In  other  respects 
their  creed  was  almost  identical  with  the  Mormon  articles  of  faith.  Codman, 
who  attended  their  services,  remarks:  'They  use  the  same  religious  books  in 
their  worship,  and  argue  from  them  the  prohibition  of  polygamy  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  Orson  Pratt  displays  in  its  advocacy.'  The  Bomd  Trip^ 
210. 

The  second  Joseph  Smith,  Junior,  was  bora  at  Kirtland  Nov.  6,  1832. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  whither  he  went  with  his 
parents.  F.  G.  Mather  received  a  letter  from  lum  in  1879,  saying:  '  I  am 
now  nretfy  widely  recognized  as  the  leader  of  that  wing  of  the  Monmrn 
ohurcn  declaring  positive  Momonism,  but  denying  and  op|XMin^  polygamy 
and  Utah  Mormonism.'  I  give  herewith  a  copy  of  an  inscripUon  on  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  temple  at  Kirtland,  as  reported  by  Mather,  I^ppincot^M 
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WhUe  the  controviersy  between  the  prophet's  sons 
and  the  prophet's  nephew  was  at  its  height,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Utah  Magazine,  a  periodical  firstissued 
in  1867,  and  of  which  elders  W.  S.  Godbe  and  E.  L. 
T.  Harrison  were  proprietors,  wherein  appeared  the 
following  passage:  ^^If  we  know  the  true  feeling  of 
our  brethren,  it  is  that  they  never  intend  Joseph 
Smith's  nor  any  other  man's  son  to  preside  over  them 
simply  because  of  their  sonship.  The  principle  of 
heirship  has  cursed  the  world  for  ages,  and  with  our 
brethren  we  expect  to  fight  it  till,  with  every  other 
relic  of  tyranny,  it  is  trodden  under  foot."  While 
speaking  thus  boldly,  the  magazine  essayed  the  part 
of  umpire  between  the  disputants,  and  otherwise  gave 
sore  offence  to  the  church  dignitaries.^^  About  the 
same  time  an  article  was  published  urging  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mineral  resources  of  Utah,  a  measure 
which  found  no  favor  with  Brigham,  for  thus  would 
the  flood-gates  be  opened  to  tie  gentiles,  while  the 
saints  might  be  tempted  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
Mammon.  ^'I  want  to  make  a  wall  so  thick  and  so 
high  around  the  territorv,"  he  once  exclaimed  in  the 
tabernacle,  ^Hhat  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  gen- 
tiles to  get  over  or  through  it""  Finally  the  elders 
were  summoned  before  the  school   of  prophets,  by 

Mag,f  Aag.  1880.  'The  Salt  Lake  Mormom.  When  Joeeph  Smith  was 
killed  on  June  27»  1844,  Brigbam  Young  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  church, 
tellinff  the  people  in  the  winter  of  1846  that  all  the  Qod  they  wanted  was  him, 
and  all  the  Dibie  they  wanted  was  in  his  heart.  He  led  or  drove  about  two 
thousand  people  to  Utah  in  1847,  starting  for  upper  Galifomiaand  landing  at 
Salt  Lake,  where  in  1852  Brigbam  Youns  presented  the  polygamic  revelation 
to  the  people.  The  true  church  remained  disorganized  tul  18o0,  when  Joeeph 
Smith  tooK  the  leadership  or  presidency  of  the  church  at  Amboy,  Illinois. 
We  [thirty  thousand]  have  no  affiliation  with  the  Mormons  whatever.  They 
ftre  to  us  an  apostate  people,  workinff  all  manner  of  abomination  before  God 
and  man.  We  are  no  part  or  parcel  of  them  in  any  sense  whatever.  Let 
this  be  distinctly  understood,  we  are  not  Mormons.  Truth  is  truth,  wher- 
ever it  is  found.'  For  further  particulars  as  to  apostate  sects  before  the  year 
1869,  see  8,  F.  AUa,  May  21,  1857,  July  3,  Aug.  2,  1867;  8.  F.  Bulletin, 
May  22, 1857,  Aug.  10,  Nov.  15, 1867;  Sacramento  Union,  Apr.  22,  May  20, 
June  8,  Sept.  3,  18,  1857,  Dec.  3, 1859,  June  28,  Aug.  5,  1867. 

"  In  the  De^eret  Ntw$  of  Nov.  3,  1869,  is  a  notice  8i{;ned  by  the  members 
of  the  first  presidency  and  three  other  apostles,  cantionmg  the  saints  against 
its  teachings,  and  stating  that  it  is  unfit  for  pmsaL 

»  Qodbe'B  SkUement^.,  2. 
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which  offenders  are  examined  before  being  sent  for 
trial  by  the  high  council,  and  though  the  most  serious 
charge  against  them  was  the  publication  of  the  artide 
on  mineral  deyelopments,  both  Grodbe  and  Harrison 
were  expelled  from  the  church." 

That  the  elders  should  have  openly  advocated  the 
development  of  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  Utah 
may  appear  from  a  gentile  standpoint  a  slight  provo* 
cation  for  so  extreme  a  measure ;  but  it  should  oe  re- 
membered  that  from  the  earli^  occupation  of  the 
territory  mining  for  the  precious  metals  had  been 
strongly  discountenanced  by  the  priesthood  This 
was  in  fact  a  most  essential  part  of  the  policy  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  Mormons  had  sought  for 
seclusion  in  the  vales  of  Deseret,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  liberty  and  individuality  as  a  religious  commu- 
nity. From  the  day  when  news  arriv^  of  the  gold 
discovery,  their  leaders  had  denounced  all  emigration 
to  California.  Grold-seekers  were  indiscrimmately 
classed  as  worldlings  and  apostates,  or  at  least  held 
to  be  weak  in  the  mith.  Nevertheless,  the  accounts 
received  from  members  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  who 
had  witnessed  the  discovery  and  shared  in  the  excite- 
ment which  followed  it,  produced  a  crisis  that  threat- 
ened their  very  existence  as  a  people,  and  one  which, 
perhaps,  none  but  the  Mormons  could  have  withstood. 
When,  in  later  years,  mineral  prospects  were  disclosed 
in  Utah,  and  prospecting  largely  carried  on  by  gen- 
tiles, all  such  efforts  were  discouraged ;  for  they  could 
result  only  in  drawing  into  the  territory  a  class  of 
men  dangerous  to  its  institutions,  and  might  even  se- 
duce from  their  allegiance  the  members  of  the  church. 
Thus  in  the  light  of  its  full  history  must  the  policy 
of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  be  considered  in  excluding 
from  its  fold  this  disturbing  element 

No  attempt  was  made,  however,  by  either  of  the 
elders  to  excuse  this  portion  of  the  charges  brought 
against  them.  Their  defence  was  confined  merely  to 
the  question  of  their  alleged  apostasy,  and  to  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  priesthood.  When  their  case  was  handed 
to  the  high  council,  the  recusants,  instead  of  pleading 
their  cause^  merely  read  a  series  of  resolutions  touch- 
ing measures  of  church  reform,  Godbe  denying  Brig- 
ham's  right  to  enforce  obedience,  whether  in  matters 
secular  or  spiritual,  and  Harrison  stating  that  if  it 
was  apostasy  to  differ  conscientiously  from  the  priest- 
hood, then  he  must  be  considered  an  apostate.  "We 
claim,''  they  said,  "the  right  of  respectfully  but  freely 
discussing  all  measures  upon  which  we  are  called  to 
act.  And  if  we  are  cut  off  from  this  church  for 
asserting  this  right,  while  our  standing  is  dear  to  us, 
we  will  suffer  it  to  be  taken  from  us  sooner  than  re- 
sign the  liberties  of  thought  and  speech  to  which  the 
gospel  entitles  us;  and  against  any  such  expulsion  we 

? resent  our  solemn  protest  before  Grod  and  angels." 
t  remained  only  to  pass  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  in  due  form  the  elders  were  delivered  over  to  the 
buffetings  of  Satan  for  a  thousand  years. 

But  a  few  days  later  there  appeared  in  the  Utah 
Magazine  an  account  of  the  trial,  together  with  a  pro- 
test and  appeal  to  the  brethren,  afterward  copied  in 
the  New  lorh  Herald  and  other  leading  journals. 
"It  had  been  argued,**  remarked  the  recusants,  "  that 
we  must  passively  and  uninquiringly  obey  the  priest- 
hood, because  otherwise  we  could  not  build  up  Zion. 
A  nation  built  up  on  such  a  principle  could  be  no  Zion. 
The  only  glory  or  beauty  there  could  be  in  a  Zion 
must  result  from  its  being  composed  of  people  all  of 
whom  acted  intelligently  in  all  their  operations." 
Supported  as  it  was  by  a  portion  of  the  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  Utah,  the  Walker  brothers,  the  Tul- 
lidge  brothers,  Stenhouse,  Lawrence,  and  Eli  B.  Kel- 
sey,"  the  reformation  gathered  weight.  On  Sunday, 
the  19th  of  December,  18G9,  services  were  held  for 
the  first  time  by  the  reformers,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
assembly-rooms  in  the  thirteenth  ward,  and  in  the 

^^Kclsey,  who  voted  against  their  ezpolaion,  was  alao  axoommunioated. 
Sletihouae's  Rochy  Mountain  SmtUs,  640. 
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evening  at  the  Masonic  hall/*  Before  a  d^ise  audi- 
ence, was  sung  by  the  choir  the  first  hymn  in  the 
Mormon  hymn-book,  composed  by  Parley  P.  Pratt: 

"The  moming  breaki,  the  thadowi  flee, 
Lot  Zioii'a  standard  is  unfurled; 
The  dawnin^^  of  a  brighter  day 
Majestic  rises  aa  the  world. 

Then  followed  speeches  by  (Jodbe,  Harrison,  and 
Lawrence,  in  which  the  gentiles,  who  formed  one-third 
of  the  audience,  were  assured  that  the  reformation 
would  be  continued  with  a  purpose  that  would  swerve 
not  before  Brigham  and  his  apostles. 

The  so-call^  GUxlbeite  movement,  however,  though 
for  a  time  it  excited  considerable  interest  in  business 
circles,  was  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  the  church 
generally,  producing  little  eflfect  on  the  masses  of  the 
members.  The  movement  in  its  incipiency  was  the 
immediate  occasion  rather  than  the  real  cause  of 
Godbe  and  his  adherents  leaving  the  church.  No  man 
can  consistently  be  continued  a  member  of  any  church 
if  he  persists  in  refusing  to  submit  to  the  final  decisions 
of  the  church  authorities.  His  arrival  at  that  point 
of  insubordination  is  almost  always  the  result  of  a 
growth  of  greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  occupying 
more  or  less  time  in  development.  Godbeism  at  first 
professed  to  be  an  attempt  to  reform  and  purify  the 
church,  in  part  by  the  aid  of  spiritualism,  but  the 
reform  pretensions  were  evanescent,  quickly  fading 
away,  so  that  for  many  years  nobody  has  looked  upon 
the  movement  as  a  religious  one  in  any  respect.  In 
fact  with  the  fleeting  religious  pretensions  the  very 
name  of  the  movement  soon  died  out,  and  the  promi- 
nent persons  connected  with  it  early  manifested  a  skep- 
tical spirit  toward  religion  of  every  kind,  and  directed 
their  energies  more  completely  into  channels  of  busi- 
ness and  money-making.  "I  have  been  instru- 
mental," writes  Godbe  in  1884,  "in  establishing  and 
conducting  enterprises  that  have  required  an  outlay  of 

^For  account  of  secret,  benefit,  and  benerolent  sooietiee  in  Utah,  see 
Utah  Oaxetteer,  1884,  218-26. 
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$1,000  a  day  for  ten  years,  and  have  given  employ- 
ment to  many  hundreds  of  people."  ^* 

The  struggle  for  the  commercial  control  of  Utah 
began  at  an  early  date  in  its  history.  Amon^  the 
Mormons  there  were  few  men  of  business  training, 
and  until  the  advent  of  the  overland  railroad  made 
it  certain  that  Salt  Lake  City  would  become  a  com- 
mercial centre,  the  policy  of  Bri^ham  was  to  discour- 
age commerce  and  commercial  intercourse.  Never- 
theless, gentile  merchants,  by  whom  traffic  was  mainly 
conducted,  as  late  as  1860  were  subject  to  a  running 
fire  of  ridicule  and  condemnation  directed  against 
them  from  the  tabernacle.  The  objection  to  them 
was  twofold:  first,  the  dislike  to  the  presence  of  gen- 
tiles, in  whatever  capacity;  and  second,  the  fact  that 
they  absorbed  the  small  amount  of  floating  capital 
that  the  brethren  possessed.  He  who  should  hold 
traffic  with  a  gentile  was  considered  weak  in  the  faith, 
but  as  goods  could  be  purchased  from  gentile  mer- 

1*  Oodbe*9  SiatemefU,  MS.,  29.  For  further  mention  of  the  Godbe  schism 
and  incidents  connected  with  it,  see  TuUidge*»Mag.^  L  14-55;  Stenhatue^a 
£xpos4  of  Polygamy,  132-45;  IHxon*s  White  Congueai,  i.  208-12. 

Willuun  S.  Godoe,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  began  his  career  as  a  sailor; 
bnt  after  being  twice  shipwrecked,  tired  of  seafaring  life,  and  while  yet  a 
lad,  betook  himself  to  America.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
Mormons,  and  being  charmed  with  the  story  of  their  adventures,  he  decided 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them,  and  journeyed  nearly  the  whole  distance  on  foot 
between  New  York  and  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  arrived  in  1851,  and  found 
employment  with  a  merchant  named  Thomas  Williams,  in  a  few  years  be- 
coming himself  a  leading  merchant.  Between  1857  and  1884  Mr  Godbe 
cruBsed  the  Atlantic  21  times,  and  the  plains  over  50  times.  After  his  ex- 
communication from  the  church,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  business,  find- 
ing himself,  as  he  sm,  $100,000  in  debt,  whereas  a  year  before  he  had  been 
worth  $100,000,  he  u>llowed  mining  as  an  occupation,  and  in  1873  organized 
in  London  the  Chicago  Silver  Minins  Co.,  one  of  the  few  English  companies 
that  have  proved  successful  in  UtaL  Of  his  ventures  in  mining,  mention 
will  be  made  later.  Of  Mr  Hanison,  he  remarks  that  he  is  *a  man  of  unusual 
mental  qualities,  of  earnest  nature,  and  has  an  overruling  love  of  truth,  hon- 
esty, and  straightforwardness.* 

The  Statement  of  William  Oodbe,  MS.,  contains,  in  addition  to  matter  re- 
lating to  the  Gk>dbeite  movement  and  personal  memoirs,  some  valuable  infor- 
mation on  mining,  together  with  much  adverse  conmient  on  the  Mormon 
hierarchy,  terse  and  well  put,  though  hurriedly  written.  *They  don't  make 
many  converts  in  the  United  States,*  he  remarks;  '  thev  don't  look  for  them. 
They  make  a  few  in  the  south,  where  the  condition  of  things  is  analagous, 
more  or  less,  with  that  which  exists  in  Europe;  but  they  make  most  of  their 
converts  in  the  latter  country.' 
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chants  to  advantage,  the  saints  were  tempted  sorae^ 
times  to  trade  with  them,  and  frequently  did  so,  and 
that  without  the  severe  censure  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  which  has  been  often  allied. 

Among  those  who  had  transactions  with  gentile  mer« 
chants  were  the  Walker  Brothers,  who  in  1868  were 
among  the  prominent  merchants  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
had  contriouted  in  no  small  degree  to  its  commercial 
prosperity.  The  firm  subscribed  liberally  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  the  church  funds  were  applied,  but 
refused  to  pay  tithes  or  to  recognize  the  rignt  of  the 
church  to  collect  tithing.*^ 

During  this  year,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  placing 
the  trade  of  Utah  under  church  control,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  brethren  were  concerned,  the  Zion's  CJoopera- 
tive  Mercantile  Institution  was  organized.^  Aside 
from  such  motives,  however,  there  were  good  reasons 
for  securing  to  the  country  the  benefits  of  the  co- 
operative system,  for,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  prices 
of  imported  commodities  were  still  extravagantly 
high.^*  To  protect  the  people  from  these  high  pric^ 
by  importing  from  first  hands  and  in  large  quantities 
was  the  professed,  and  perhaps  the  main,  purpose  of 
the  promoters.  After  passing  through  some  financial 
difficulties,  the  enterprise  seems  to  have  obtained  a 
permanent  foothold,  and  is  yet  a  successful  competitor 
with  gentile  tradesmen,  supplying  at  wholesale  many 
of  the  settlements  in  Utah,  m  addition  to  its  local 
and  retail  trade.  In  1883  the  total  sales  exceeded 
$4,000,000,  a  half-yearly  dividend  of  five  per  cent  be- 
ing paid  in  October  of  that  year.  At  this  date  the 
association  had  a  reserve  fund  of  about  $125,000,  and 

"  WaUoerU  Merchants  and  Miners  of  Utah,  Ma,  2. 

"On  the  16th  of  October.  Boainen  was  opened  Mvrch  1, 1869,  and  the 
company  was  incorporated  Dec.  I,  1870.  Zion*s  Coop,  Mere.  Inst,,  MS.,  1. 
Brignam  Young  was  the  principal  stockholder,  and  Qeo.  Q.  Cannon,  Geo.  A. 
Smith,  Wm  Jennings,  H.  S.  Eldredge,  and  Wm  H.  Hooper  were  among  the 
first  directors.  For  constitution,  by-laws,  form  of  oertificatee  of  stock,  and 
incorporation,  see  Utah  Religious  Pamphiets,  9,  10. 

^See  cap.  28,  notes  29  and  31,  this  voL 
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a  c&pital  of  $1, 000,000,  divided  into  $100  shares,  and 
distributed  among  700  or  800  stockholdera**  The 
head  of  the  church  continued  president  of  the  institu- 
tion after  it  was  no  longer  under  control  of  the  church, 
but  managed  simply  on  business  principles,  represent- 
ing Mormon  as  against  gentile  trading  interests*^ 
Branches  were  established  at  Ogden,  Logan,^  and 
Soda  Springs,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  coopera- 
tive movement  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country, 
though  most  of  these  ventures  resulted  in  failure, 
many  of  the  stores  being  compelled  to  close  during 
the  commercial  panic  of  1873. 

^DtmrH  Sv,  2few$,  Jan.  2,  1884.  The  maiB  baildiiig»  on  EMt  Temple 
street,  8.  L.  City»  wee  318  b^  100  ft,  the  front  being  of  izoo,  nod  the  roof  fire- 
proof. It  was  lumiahed  with  hydraulic  elevators,  fire  and  burglar  proof 
vaults,  and  all  modem  appliances.  Zion't  Co6p*  Merc  InaL^  MS.,  1-2.  In 
connection  with  the  institution  wst  a  tannery  and  shoe-factory,  in  which 
about  170  hands  were  employed  in  1883. 

>^  HarvimnCB  CrU.  Notet  <m  Utah,  MS.,  68^.  For  further  mention  of  the 
institution  and  its  origin,  see  MarikalCs  Tknmgh  Amer,,  176-7;  8tenhou8e*9 
Englii/hwomant  371-3;  Toiimse7ui*s  Mormon  TrtaU^  41-2;  T\Ululge*8  Mag,,  i. 
803^;  for  out  of  buildingB,  Id. ,  fadng  p.  386.  In  connection  with  it,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Horace  S.  Eldred^e,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  institute 
from  its  inception,  was  appointed  president  in  1872,  and  in  1884  was  superin- 
tendent. Mr  Eldredge,  a  native  of  New  York,  arrived  in  Utah  in  1848,  after 
passing  through  all  the  tribulations  of  Far  West,  Nauvoo,  and  Winter  Quar- 
ters. In  180C  being  then  in  partnership  with  U.  B.  Clawson,  he  sold  out  his 
stock  of  goods  to  the  institute. 

Hiram  B.  Clawson,  a  native  of  Oneida  oo.,  N.  Y.,  was  educated  at  the 
Utica  academy.  In  1841,  his  father  beins  then  deoeased,  and  the  reet  of  the 
family  having  joined  the  Mormon  church,  he  moved  with  them  to  Nauvoo, 
and  in  1848  to  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Though  onl^  22  years  of  age, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  mark,  and  was  employed  m  superintending 
the  construction  of  some  of  the  first  buildings  erected  by  the  church  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  During  the  Utah  war  he  fiffured  prominently  as  adjutant-general 
of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and  just  before  ue  departure  of  the  troops  from  Camp 
Floyd  eflSdcted  a  complete  reconciliation  between  the  military  and  the  church 
authorities.  Appointed  superintendent  of  Zion*s  Cooperative  Mercantile  In- 
stitute, in  1873  he  was  sent  east  in  company  with  H.  S.  Eldredge  to  ask  for 
an  extension  of  credit,  in  view  of  the  panio  then  prevailing  in  commercial 
circles;  He  met  everywhere  with  a  mvorable  response,  and  within  eight 
months  the  company  redeemed  its  obligations*  amounting  to  $1,100,000.  Dur- 
ing his  management  Mr  Clawson  states  that  the  losses  of  the  institution  by 
bMl  debts  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  In  1875  he  resigned  the 
•uperintendency,  having  purchased  from  the  directors  the  agricultunu  depart- 
ment of  the  Z.  C.  M.  L,  to  which  he  added  a  machinery  department,  furnish- 
ing grist  and  saw  mills  and  steam-engines  complete,  together  with  all  the 
diSerent  kinds  of  machines  comoionly  in  use  throughout  ue  territory.  Dur- 
inj^  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Mr  Clawson  took  a  leading  part  in  theatrical 
anairs,  and  to  him  and  John  T.  Caine  are  lai^gely  due  the  sncceas  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Salt  Lake  theatre.  TnUidge'a  Mag,,  i.  678-84. 

«*For  1883  the  sales  of  the  Qftdiea  branch  were  about  $800,000»  and  of  the 
Logan  branch,  of  which  Aaron  Farr  was  manager,  abont  $600^0001 
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The  first  effect  of  this  movement  on  the  trade  of 
gentile  merchants  was  disastrous,  the  sales  of  the 
Walker  Brothers,  for  instance,  decreasing  in  a  brief 
space  from  $60,000  to  $5,000  per  month,"  while  those 
of  the  Auerbach  Brothers  fell  off  in  like  ratio,**  these 
two  firms,  among  others,  offering  to  dispose  of  their 
entire  property  to  the  directors  of  the  Zion's  CoSp- 
erative  Institute  for  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  leave 
the  territonr."  The  oubt  was  refused.  Hence,  per- 
haps, as  will  presently  appear,  the  rapid  development  of 
the  mining  resources  of  the  country  after  1869,  toward 
which  Durpose  several  prominent  merchants,  among 
them  uodbe  and  the  Walker  Brothers,  applied  the 
remnants  of  their  fortunes.  Soon,  however,  even  the 
Mormons  began  to  disregard  the  warnings  of  their 
leaders  against  trading  with  gentiles  or  apostates. 
The  spell  was  broken,  and  dunng  the  conference  of 
1870  the  stores  of  the  latter,  and  especially  of  the 
Walker  Brothers,  were  so  crowded  with  purchasers 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  serve  their 
patrons.  The  reformers  preached  against  and  wrote 
against  the  president,  and  the  better  to  support  their 
cause,  established  a  newspaper  named  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  at  first  a  weekly  and  afterward  a  daily  pub- 

^WaUKr'$Merekmi$tmdMiHerao/Utak,JdB,,S.  Sanmel Sharp, Jowph 
Robinson,  Dayid,  Vndmkk,  and  liatthew  Henry  Walker  were  in  1883  the 
membev  of  this  firm.    WngHihrnen  by  birth,  being  the  eona  of  a  Yorkshire 


Snire,  possessed  in  184A  of  a  oonnderable  landed  estate,  bat  who,  like 
onsanas  of  others,  sofEbred  financial  shipwreck  during  the  railroad  panic  of 
the  following  year,  they  arrived  at  S.  L.  City  in  185^  at  which  date  there 
were  onlr  five  business  hoosss  on  Main  street.  They  laid  the  basis  of  their 
fortune  dorinff  the  presence  of  the  army  at  Gamp  Floyd,  soon  making  their 
mark  among  we  oommercial  oommnnity,  and  being  classed  a  few  years  later 
among  the  foading  mendiants  of  Utah.  After  1809  their  attention  was  chiefly 
given  to  mining,  in  which  oonneotioii  fmrther  mention  will  be  made  of  the 
firm.  Amtobiog.  qfthe  Walker  Bros.,  M& 

**The  Aaerbaoh  Bros.,  a  dry-goods  firm,  state  that  at  this  time  min  stared 
them  in  the  face,  and  bat  for  the  mining  developments  which  followed  al- 
most immediately  afterward  they  ooald  not  have  remained  in  the  territoir. 
Fred.  H.  and  Sam.  H.  Auerbach,  natives  of  eastern  Fkussia,  came  to  S.  L 
City  in  1864,  after  saffinring  heavy  basiness  reverses  in  Aastin,  Kev.,  where 
they  afterward  paid  their  debts  in  fall  in  gold  coin.  Their  sales  for  1886 
amounted  to  about  $500,000.  Auerbach^B  Mmmnd$  BUi,  MS.;  Utah  Biogr. 
Bhdcke$^  Ma,  0-10. 

qfUiak.MB..Z. 
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lication,  in  which  the  church  dignitaries  and  their 
policy  were  severely  criticised.  Thus  of  all  the 
apostasies  the  Godbeite  movement,  with  its  attendant 
incidents,  was  the  most  formidable,  and  wrought  more 
harm  in  Zion  than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  appeal- 
ing, as  it  did,  to  the  common  sense  and  the  self-inter- 
est of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THB  LAST  DATS  OF  BBIGHAH  TOUNa 

1809-1877. 

Visit  of  Sobutlie  Colfax— Oodbb's  Intkbyhw  with  PBzsn>KirT  G&a»t 

-^€k>yKR]f  OR  SHAFFS&— MXUTABT  RiOT  AT  PrOVO— GOTUUIOB  WoOOS 

—Judos  McKsan— Burlesqits  of  Justiob— Arrbst  of  Bbioham 
TorNo  AND  Othbrs— OioRos  Q.  Cannon  Chosbn  Dblioats— Aztkll's 
Administration— GovxRNOR  Emert— Dkath  of  Brigham— His  Ob- 
SEQims— His  Charaotxr— His  Will. 

"Will  Brigham  Young  fight?"  inquired  Schuyler 
Colfax  of  Elder  Stenhouse,  during  his  sojourn  at  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1869-^  "For  God's  sake,  Mr  Colfax." 
answered  the  elder,  "keep  the  United  States  off.  If 
the  government  interferes  and  sends  troops,  you  will 
spoil  the  opportunity,  and  drive  the  thousands  back 
into  the  arms  of  Brigham  Young  who  are  ready  to 
rebel  against  the  one-man  power.  Leave  the  elders 
alone  to  solve  their  own  problems.  We  can  do  it; 
the  government  cannot."  But  with  the  exception  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  none  of  the  presidents  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  best  to  leave  the  Mormons  alone. 
At  this  date  there  is  little  doubt  that  Grant  was  re- 
solved on  the  suppression  of  polygamy,  even  if  need 
be  at  the  cost  of  war.     Meanwhile  the  famous  Cul- 


^  Colfax  also  Tisited  Utah  in  1865.  For  reception  and  porpoee  of  yiAt^  see 
Hiehardsan'e  Beyond  the  Miss,,  345-6,  34&>9;  Bowles'  Our  New  Wett^  203-4; 
TuUidge's  Life  (^Brigham  Young^  355-8;  Stenhouite'*  Rocky  Mountain  Saints^ 
613-15.  For  speech  of  Colfax,  in  1869,  in  which,  probably,  the  sentence  most 
acceptable  to  the  Mormons  was  the  conelnding  line,  *I  bid  you  all  good  night 
and  good  by,'  see  The  Mormon  Queatkm  (S.  L.  City,  1870),  wherein  is  also  a 
reply  by  John  Taylor,  an  article  on  the  Mormon  question  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent, published  in  the  New  York  Independent^  And  a  rejoinder  by  Taylor. 


A  PROSPECT  OF  WAB.  M7 

lom  anti-polygamy  bill*  was  before  the  representatives, 
and  the  honorable  Thomas  Fitch  was  amusing  con- 
gress with  his  speeches  on  the  prospect  of  another 
Mormon  war.*  Early  in  1870  mass-meetings  were 
held  at  the  tabernacle,  by  men  and  women,  to  protest 
against  the  bill,  and  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance  against 
its  provisions.  A  memorial  was  also  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  congress,  setting  forth  the  revelation  on 
polygamy  and  the  duties  of  the  Mormon  church  in 
that  connection,  wherein  it  was  declared  that  the 
church  would  stand  by  its  faith  and  polygamy  institu- 
tions in  spite  of  all  human  will  and  law.^  During 
this  year,  also,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  territorial 
legislature,  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women, 
but  the  measure  subsequently  adopted  in  Wyoming 
and  elsewhere  seemed  to  be  in  advance  of  the  times? 
or  was  in  some  way  unpopular,  and  little  use  has  ever 
been  made  of  the  privilege.* 

Among  those  who  realized  the  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion were  the  leaders  of  the  Godbeite  movement, 
who  well  knew  that,  in  the  event  of  another  Mormon 
war,  the  dramatic  farce  of  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion could  not  be  reenacted,  and  that  if  the  United 
States  government  again  entered  into  the  contro- 
versy, it  would  never  withdraw  from  it  until  it  had 
cut  with  its  sword  the  Gordian  knot  of  Mormonism. 


'Fot  debate  juidamendnieiiti  when  the  bill  passed  the  representatires,  see 
Fitch  in  Utah,  see  BOioU  is  Co,'»  H%$t.  Arizona, 


Cong.  Globe,  1869-70.  2180-1 
"For  career  of  Thomas  £ 


289. 

*For  copy  of  memorial  and  resolntions,  see  Stn,  MUe.  Doc,  41st  Cong.  2d 
Sess.,  no.  112,  The  Utah  Bill,  33-40,  wherein  is  a  speech  by  delegate  W.  H. 
Hooper,  delivered  before  the  representatives  March  23,  18f  0,  and  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  as  was  also  the  speech  of  Aaron  H.  Cragin  before  the  sen- 
ate, May  18, 1870,  the  two  forming  nos.  4  and  5  in  Utah  Pamphlets,  Political, 
The  memorial  and  resolntions  were  referred  to  a  committee  which  of  coarse 
reported  adversely.  B,  Com.  Rtpt,  4l8t  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  L  no.  21. 

*  Woods^  RecouecUoM,  MB.,  67.  See»  for  report  in  favor  of  female  safflnge, 
Utah  Jour.  Legid.,  1870,  81-2;  for  act  granting  right  of  suffrage,  Utah  Acts 
Legid.,  1870,  p.  8;  Utah  PamphleU,  PoUk,  no.  14,  8;  De$eret  News,  Feb.  16, 
1870. 

*  At  the  mnnicipal  election  held  two  days  after  the  psssage  of  the  act  only 
a  few  of  the  women  voted,  the  first  one  being  Sen^h  xoong,  a  niece  of  the 
president.  Tullidge*$  Women,  408. 

Hut.  Utah.   4a 
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Already  the  apostles  had  declared  their  intention  of 
laying  the  settlements  of  Utah  in  ashes  and  leading 
their  people  in  another  exodus;  but  an  effort  was  made 
to  save  them,  and  from  a  source  somewhat  unexpected. 
It  was  resolved  by  the  leaders  of  the  Gknibeite  faction 
that  William  Godbe  should  proceed  to  Washington 
and  state  to  the  president  the  true  condition  of  affairs. 
'*  Mr  Godbe,"  remarked  the  latter,  after  listening  to 
his  arguments,  ''I  am  as  solicitous  as  you  can  possibly 
be  to  preserve  the  Mormon  people;"  and  then  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  save  them  from  their  leaders  by 
checkmating  their  policy.  During  his  visit  Godbe 
also  sought  an  interview  with  Cullom,  and  discussed 
with  him  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  section  by  section, 
pleading  his  cause  with  such  warmth  and  earnestness 
that  all  the  animus  of  the  congressman  gave  way,  and 
the  bill  was  not  brought  up  for  action  in  the  senate. 
The  substance  of  the  policy  recommended  by  the 
emissary  of  the  liberal  party  in  Utah  was  to  establish 
over  Utah  a  firm  and  efficient  federal  rule,  rather  than 
resort  to  special  legislation  or  armed  interference;  and 
in  these  views  the  president  heartily  concurred. 

J.  Wilson  Shaffer  of  Illinois,  an  old  comrade  of 
Rawlins,  then  secretary  of  war,  was  the  man  selected 
for  the  occasion,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Durkee, 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.^  At  this  time  Shaffer 
was  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease,  and  knew 
that  he  had  but  a  few  months  to  live.  Nevertheless 
he  accepted  office  as  a  trust  from  the  president. 
''Never  after  me,"  he  declared,  ''shall  it  be  said  that 
Brigham  Young  is  governor  of  Utah."  On  the  15th 
of  September,  1870,  the  annual  muster  of  the  Nauvoo 
legion  being  then  at  hand,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  all  musters,  drills,  or  gatherings  of  the 
militia,  and  all  gatherings  of  armed  persons  of  what- 

^  The  inteiregnnm  between  Dnrkee's  resignatioii  and  the  arriTal  of  Shafier 
was  filled  by  secretaries  Edwin  Higgins  and  8.  A.  Mann,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  the  women  of  Utah  tendered  their  thanks  for  siguing  the  female- 
soffraffe  bill.  See  Deseret  New9^  March  2,  1870.  For  oomplimentary  reada- 
tious  from  legislature,  see  UIclK  Jour,  Legial.t  1870,  183. 
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ever  description,  except  as  a  posse  comltatus  ordered 
forth  by  himself  or  by  the  United  States  marshal® 

After  some  correspondence  with  General  Wells,  the 
masters  in  the  various  districts  were  postponed  until 
further  notice,  by  command  of  the  latter,  though  they 
had  been  regularly  held  for  eighteen  years,  and  re- 
turns duly  made,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  con- 
gress approved  in  1808.  In  1870  the  militia,  which 
has  never  since  been  assembled,  included  about  13,000 
men,  most  of  them  efficiently  armed,  drilled,  and 
equipped,  while  the  United  States  troops  stationed  at 
Camp  Douglas,  Camp  Rawlins  in  Utah  county,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  territory,  numbered  only  a  few  hun- 
dred.* 

The  proclamation  was  ill-advised,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  issued,  save  as  a  puerile  expression  of  the 

'For  copy  of  proclamation,  see  MUUnnkU  Star,  xxxiL  668;  SmUh's  RiBt, 
Progress,  and  Travels,  63. 

'  In  1875  the  U.  S.  government  called  for  bids  for  the  rebuilding  of  Camp 
Douglas,  or  as  it  is  now  termed,  Fort  Douglas.  The  contract  was  awarded 
to  the  Watson  Brothers.  For  description  of  buildings,  see  fiurgeon-Oen, 
Circ.  8,  1875,  332-46.  In  1872  a  military  post  was  established  near  Beaver 
City.  For  reasons  and  descriptions,  see  H,  Ex.  Doc,,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.» 
XV.  285;  Sen,  Doc.,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.  12.  For  list  of  military  reserva- 
tions in  1882,  see  //.  Ex.  Doc.,  47th  Con^.  2d  Sees.,  xviii.  no.  45,  p. 
1181.  For  military  organization  for  protection  against  Indians  in  Cache 
county  in  1859-76,  see  TuUidge^s  Mag.,  ii.  122-31.  For  Indian  raid  on  Ka- 
narra.  Iron  co.,  see  Utah  Hand-book  of  Ile/erences,  81 ;  for  Indian  depredations 
in  1870,  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  78-80;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  June  30,  July  6,  8, 
1870;  for  troubles  in  San  Juan  co.  on  account  of  miners*  encroachments,  H, 
Ex.  Doc.,  43d  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  xii.  pt  2,  p.  193;  Ind,  Aff.  Rept,  1872,  p.  93; 
Sacramento  Union,OQt.  1, 1872;  S.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Sept.  14, 1872;  DemretNeum^ 
Sept.  25, 1872.  A  brief  report  on  the  condition  of  Indians  at  this  date,  with 
statistics,  will  be  found  in  U.  S.  H.  Com.  liept,  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  365-72» 
246-56, 325-6, 414-58.  For  remarks  on  the  condition,  management,  and  wants 
of  Indians  in  1872,  see  Wheeler'^  Surveys,  Ptxtgress  Rept,  1872;  //.  Ex.  Doc.,  43d 
Cong.  1st  Sess. ,  xii.  no.  1 57 ;  for  condition  and  treatment  of  Indians  on  reserva- 
tion in  1873-4,  Sen.  Doc.  43d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  no.  42;  Ind.  Aff.  Rept,  1874, 3-4, 
62-3,  104-79,  270-1,  276-7;  for  Indian  uprising  at  Corinne  in  1875,  S.  F. 
Chronicle,  Aug.  2, 3,  12,  1875,  Sept.  1,  2,  3. 4, 5, 7, 8, 9. 17. 1875;  for  cause.  Id., 
Sept  6,  1875;  for  Indian  outbreak  in  1875,  S.  F.  Alto,  Aug.  11,  1875;  Chico 
(Butte)  Record,  Sept.  4, 1875.  Reports  of  agents  on  reservation  Indians  in  1876 
-7  will  be  found  in  //.  Ex.  Doc.,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess..  viii.  650-60, 577-82, 642- 
62,  677-717.  In  1878  coneress  paid  to  Ben  Holhuiay  $526,789  for  property  de- 
stroyed by  Indians  and  losses  sustained  by  change  of  mail* route.  Portland 
Oregonian,  June  21, 1878.  For  Indian  troubles  in  1879,  see  Or.  Deutsche  Zei- 
tuug,  Oct  25, 1879;  in  1881,  Deseret  Nevjs,  3\x\y  Q,  1881;  for  information  rent- 
ing to  Indian  tribes  and  reservations  in  1881-2,  see  //.  Ex.  Doc.,Ali)i  Cong.  1st 
S^.,  X.  327,  344.  For  acts  concerning  Indians  in  1882,  see  Utah  Laws,  1882, 
pp.  32,  40.  In  Aucust  1884  Qtov.  Murray  made  a  requisition  for  troops  to 
protect  citizens  agamst  Utes.  S.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Aug.  14,  1884. 
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governor's  authority,  does  not  appear.  The  result, 
liowever,  was  most  unfortunate;  for  the  soldiery, 
among  whom  discipline  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what lax  at  this  period,  now  supposed  themselves 
masters  of  the  situation.  At  midnight  on  the  23d  of 
September  a  party  of  forty  or  fifty  men  from  Camp 
Rawlins  entered  the  town  of  Provo,  armed  with 
needle-guns,  bayonets,  and  revolvers,  and  crazed  with 
whiskey.  Surrounding  the  residence  of  Alderman 
W.  Miller,  they  fired  several  shots  into  his  bedroom 
window,  smashed  in  his  doors,  and  dragged  him 
from  his  chamber.  Thence  passing  up  Centre  street, 
they  tore  down  the  sign  and  stove  in  the  doors  of  the 
cooperative  store,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Councillor  A.  F.  McDonald,  which  they  completely 
demolished,  scattering  its  contents  on  the  sidewalk. 
After  some  further  outrages,  as  parading  defenceless 
citizens  through  the  streets,  beatmg  them  with  rifles 
and  pricking  them  with  bayonets,  yelling,  meanwhile, 
as  they  passed  along  the  thoroughfares,  "Come  out, 
you  God  damned  Mormons  and  Mountain  Meadows 
massacreers,"  they  returned  to  camp.^^ 

The  only  provocation  for  this  disturbance  appears 
to  have  been  the  fact  that  Miller  refused  to  grant  the 
soldiers,  at  their  own  terms,  the  use  of  a  hall  in  which 
to  hold  a  social  gathering,  and  that  the  bishops  had 
counselled  the  people  of  their  wards,  and  especially 
the  young  women,  not  to  hold  intercourse  with  them. 
An  eflbrt  was  made  to  bring  the  offenders  to  jus- 
tice, but,  as  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Cumming,  there  was  no  harmony  between  the  chief 
magistrate  and  the  commander  of  the  forces.  Aft/or 
waiting  several  days  for  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
military,  Shaffer  despatched  to  General  De  Trobriand, 
at  Camp  Douglas,  a  letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  if 
the  soldiery  could  not  be  restrained,  it  were  better  for 

^®  A  despatch  from  A.  O.  Smoot,  mayor  of  Provo,  giriDg  an  account  of  the 
outrage,  together  with  the  depositions  of  the  injured  parties,  will  be  found  in 
the  De»eret  News,  Sept.  *>3,  1870. 
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the  territory  to  be  left  to  itself.  To  this  the  general 
replied  that  he  was  perfectly  agreed ;  that  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  all  if  the  territory,  its  governor, 
legislature,  municipalities,  and  militia,  were  left  to 
themselves;  and  that  if  the  troops  had  also  been  left 
alone,  instead  of  being  poisoned  physically  with  bad 
whiskey  and  morally  with  bad  influences,  there  would 
have  been  no  trouble  with  them.  Both  letters  were 
published  in  the  Deseret  News,^^  and  of  course  drew 
forth  much  comment  from  the  saints,  who  were  prob- 
ably of  opinion  that,  if  the  soldiers  had  such  procliv- 
ities, it  was  at  least  the  business  of  their  commanding 
officer  to  restrain  them. 

No  further  incident  remains  to  be  chronicled  as  to 
the  career  of  Governor  Shaffer,  whose  decease  oc- 
curred in  October  1870,"  his  successor  being  Vernon 
H.  Vaughan,"  a  mild  and  conservative  ruler,  con- 
cerning whose  brief  administration  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  record."  To  him  succeeded  (ieorge  H. 
Woods,  a  Missourian  by  birth,  a  pronounced  anti- 
Mormon,  and  one  who,  as  a  ferryman  in  Idaho,^*  and 
iudge  and  politician  in  eastern  Oregon,  had  accumu- 
lated and  lost  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  a  man 
who,  though  by  no  means  of  the  highest  and  purest 
morality  himself,  was,  it  seems,  exceedingly  jealous 

1'  Of  Oct  6,  1870,  aod  also  in  the  Deaeret  Evening  New,  the  pnblioatioii 
of  which  will  be  mentLoned  later.  De  Trobriaad  states  that,  as  there  was  no 
organization  of  military  districts  in  the  department  of  the  Platte  (which  in* 
eluded  Utah),  the  commanders  of  the  several  posts  most  ooromunicate  with 
the  department  headquarters,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  received  the  requisite 
autbotit^  he  proceeded  to  Prove  and  held  an  investigation.  His  letter  is  ex- 
tremely insulting  and  indecorous. 

^'  On  the  24th  of  this  month  Wm  H.  McKiw,  with  whom  the  governor  had 
resided,  and  two  others,  robbed  the  U.  S.  mail  about  100  miles  south  of  S.  L. 
City,  in  Juab  co.  They  were  captured  the  next  day,  and  McKay  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  imprisonment.  This  was  the  first  mail-coach  robbery  in 
Utah.  Smithes  Rise,  Proitrtee,  and  Travels,  64.  For  argument  between  J.  P. 
Newman  and  Orson  Pratt  at  the  tabernacle  on  the  polygamy  question  during 
the  autumn  of  this  year,  see  Millennial  Star,  zxxii.  509--604,  passim. 

^  Shaffer's  secretary,  and  about  a  month  after  his  decease  appointed  gov- 
ernor. Geo.  A.  Black,  secretary  to  Woods,  was  also  acting  governor  in  IbTl. 
PaiiVs  Utah  Incidents,  MS.;  Harriaon*s  CrU.  Notes  on  (/ttUi,  MS. 

"  Harrison'H  Crit.  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  32. 

'^  At  Lewiston,  where  he  and  his  two  partners  made  firom  9250  to  $300  a 
day.   Woods' RecolL,U^.,^. 
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for  the  morality  of  the  nation.  On  the  1 0th  of  March, 
1871,  Woods  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  about  six 
weeks  later  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City,  James  B.  Mc- 
Kean  of  New  York  being  appointed  about  this  date 
chief  justice,  with  C.  M.  Hawlejr  of  Illinois  and  0.  F. 
Strickland  of  Michigan  as  associate  judges.^ 

The  administration  of  Governor  Woods  lasted  for 
about  four  years,  but  during  that  period  he  sought 
no  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Brig- 
ham  Young.  When  invited  by  the  first  councillor  to 
call,  as  had  been  the  custom  with  his  predecessors,*^ 
he  replied  that  the  lowest  subordinate  m  the  United 
States  ranked  higher  than  any  ecclesiastic  on  earth, 
and  that  he  should  not  call  until  the  president  first 
called  on  him.  The  reader  may  judge  the  chief 
magistrate  by  his  own  words.  "My  first  conflict  with 
the  church  occurred,"  he  says,  "July  4,  1871.  The 
organic  act  of  the  territory  made  the  governor  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia.  The  Mormon  legis- 
lature, prior  to  that  time,  usurped  that  authority,  and 
invested  it  in  Daniel  H.  Wells,  the  third  in  the 
church.  (They  had  a  pantomime,  in  which  B.  Young 
played  God  the  Father,  Daniel  H.  Wells  God  the 
Son,  and  John  H.  Smith  the  Holy  Ghost.)  That 
law  was  in  force  on  my  arrival  On  July  1,  1871, 
Wells  issued  an  order  as  commander-in-chief  to  the 
militia  of  the  territory  to  assemble  at  Salt  Lake  City 
July  4th  to  participate  in  the  celebration.  I  resented 
this  usurpation,  and  forbade  them  to  assemble,  but 
my  prohibition  was  disregarded.  Thereupon  I  or- 
dered to  the  rendezvous  three  companies  of  infantry, 
one  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  dispersed 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  practically 
ended  the  Nauvoo  legion.     Immediately  thereafter, 

^'Chas  0.  Wilson  sacceeded  Titua  as  chief  justice.  Harriaon^s  Crii.  Notes 
on  Utah,  MS.  Geo.  C.  Bates,  who  in  1870  sacceeded  C.  H.  Hempstead,  ap- 
pointed in  1808,  was  now  district  attorney.  For  his  ailment  in  the  Baker 
nabeas  corpus  case  on  the  jurisdiction  of  probate  courts,  see  (Ttah  Pamphlets, 
PolUiccU^  no.  12.  A  list  of  federal  officials  between  1851  and  1884  is  given  in 
UtaJi  Gazetteer,  254-8. 

»  With  the  exception  of  Sha£fer.   Woods*  BecoU.,  MS.,  45^ 
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by  concerted  action  of  the  federal  officials,  an  effort 
was  made  to  punish  judicially  the  church  criminals."^ 
The  governor  was  ably  seconded  by  the  chief  justice. 
In  October  Brigham  Young,  George  Q.  Cannon,  and 
others  were  arrested  for  lascivious  cohabitation. 
Motion  made  to  quash  the  indictment  was  overruled 
by  McKean;  "for/'  he  remarked,  "while  the  case  at 
bar  is  called  the  people  versus  Brigham  Young,  its 
other  and  real  title  is  Federal  Authority  versus  !roly- 
gamic  Theocracy."  In  the  indictment  were  sixteen 
counts,  extending  back  to  the  year  1854,  thus  at- 
tempting to  give  an  ex  post  facto  interpretation  to 
the  act  of  1862.  The  president's  health  was  feeble 
at  this  time,  and  on  the  application  of  his  attorney,  a 
continuance  was  granted  until  the  March  term.  One 
Thomas  Hawkins,  however,  was  convicted  during  this 
term,  on  the  evidence  of  his  first  or  legal  wife,  sen- 
tenced under  this  act  to  three  years'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor,  and  fined  $500.     But  the  severest 

Srtion  of  the  sentence  was  the  homily.  *'  Thomas 
awkins,"  commenced  the  chief  justice,  '*  I  am  sorry 
for  you — very  sorry.  You  may  not  think  so  now,  but 
I  shall  try  to  make  you  think  so  by  the  mercy  which 
I  shall  show  you . . .  The  law  gives  me  large  discretion 
in  passing  sentence  upon  you.  I  might  both  fine  and 
imprison  you,  or  I  might  fine  you  only  or  imprison  you 
only ...  It  is  right  that  you  should  be  fined,  among 
other  reasons  to  help  to  defray  the  expense  of  en- 
forcing the  laws."*® 

Two  or  three  days  before  sentence  was  passed  on 
Hawkins,  this  being  of  course  a  test  case,  Daniel  H. 
Wells  and  Hosea  Stout  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  Brigham  Young,  William  H.  Kimball,  and 
others  being  indicted  on  a  similar  charge.*^    Wells 

"/<£.,  46-7. 

"  Deseret  Neufs,  Nov.  1,  1871.  For  adyene  commeDts  of  the  press  on  the 
Hawkins  case,  see  Austin  Reese  River  Reveilli,  Carson  DaUy  Register ^  Sacra- 
mento Reporter,  Omaha  AUa,  in  Millennial  Star,  xzziii  764-5.  In  Toumsend*s 
Mormon  TVials  is  an  impartial  aooonnt  of  MoKean's  anti-Mormon  crusade. 

**  Wells  and  Stout  were  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Rich.  Yates,  at  the 
nooth  of  Echo  oafion;  Young,  Kimball,  Wm  A.  Hickman,  O.  P.  Bookwell, 
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was  admitted  to  bail,^  Stout  and  Elimball  were  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  at  Camp  Douglas,  and  Brig- 
ham,  hearing  that  his  case  was  set  for  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1872,  immediately  set  out  from  southern  Utah, 
where  he  was  sojourning,  and  travelling  over  350 
miles  of  mountainous  country  in  midwinter,  delivered 
himself  into  custody.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  marshal,  bail  being  refused  even  in  the  sum  of 
$500,000,  and  detained  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
until  discharged  on  the  25th  of  April,  by  Justice 
White,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus." 

In  sore  dis^st,  the  people  of  Utah  adopted  yet 
another  constitution,  which  was  forwarded  to  con- 
gress, together  with  a  memorial  for  admission  as  a 
state,  but  without  result."  A  bill  was  passed  appro- 
priating $50,000  toward  the  expenses  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor, 
who  gave,  among  other  reasons,  the  open  violation  of 
the  act  of  1862,  and  the  crimes  committed  against 
law  and  public  decency  in  the  name  of  religion.**  So 
far,  indeed,  did  the  governor  push  his  privilege,  that 
he  insisted  even  on  nominating  the  territorisu  libra- 
rian and  the  superintendent  of  common  schools." 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  affitirs  in  the  superior 
courts  of  Utah  was  simply  lamentable,     Dunng  a 

G.  D.  Grant,  and  Simon  Datton,  for  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Bnok,  at 
Warm  Springs.   Wo(M  RecolL,  MS..  47;  MUUnnial  Star,  zxxiiL  744,  80S-9. 

"  The  proeeonting  attomejr  asked  that  the  baU  be  fixed  at  $900,000,  but 
the  jndge  said  he  would  be  satisfied  with  two  suretiea  each  of  $90,00(K  /^et- 
eret  New,  Nov.  1, 1871. 

^MUUnniai  Star,  xxrfiL  78S-ei.  In  the  ease  of  Clinton  et  aL  ts  Ingle- 
brecht  et  al.,  the  judgment  rendered  for  f60,000  against  the  municipal  offioera 
of  S.  L.  City  for  suppressing  an  unlicensed  liquor  store  was  reversed  bv 
the  supreme  court.  MiUennia*  Start  aaxiv.  296.  For  ffrounds,  see  Smith  $ 
Siae,  Progr$s$,  and  Travels,  6S-0.  This  decision  annulled  indictments  against 
more  than  120  persons. 

''A  copy  of  the  memorial  and  constitution  is  contained  in  (Ttah  PaamphhU^ 
Political,  no.  8.  See  also  Dej^eret  New$,  March  6,  1872;  fftnm  iftse.  Doc, 
42d  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  iii.  no.  165.  For  counter-petitions,  see  JU.,  ir.  no.  206; 
Sen,  AfiBC.  Doc.,  42d  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  ii.  no.  118. 

>«  Woods' RecoU.,  MS.,  50;  MUlennial  Star,  xxziv.  117-80;  DeserH  News, 
Jan.  31,  1872;  House  Misc.  Doc.,  42d  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  iii.  no.  155;  Utah  Jour. 
Legist.,  1S72,  pp.  85-7.  For  reeolntion  censuring  veto,  and  in  iavor  of  ooo* 
mention  and  eloctioii  of  delegatee,  see  Id.,  1872,  pp.  104-5. 

»  Utah  Jour.  LegisL,  1872,  p.  96. 
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portion  of  McKean's  term  of  o£Sce  there  were  no 
funds  wherewith  to  defray  expenses,  and  the  so-called 
administration  of  justice  was  openly  burlesqued.  In 
1872  the  removal  of  the  chief  justice  was  urged  by 
the  legislature.^  This  was  not  yet  to  be;  but  after 
some  further  judicial  blunders,^  he  was  finally  super- 
seded in  March  1875  by  David  T.  Lowe.* 

For  ten  years  William  H.  Hooper  had  been  dele- 
gate to  congress,  and  was  in  need  of  rest.  He  had 
done  his  duty  faithfully;  more  acceptably,  perhaps,  to 
members  of  congress  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  fill  his  place.  George  Q. 
Cannon  was  the  man  selected,  although  an  apostle 
and  a  practical  polygamist.  The  election  of  Cannon 
was  contested  by  George  R.  Maxwell,  registrar  of 
the  land-oflSce,*  who  in  1870  had  received  a  few  hun- 
dred votes,  as  against  26,000  in  favor  of  Hooper;  but 
in  that  year  and  again  in  1874  had  no  well-grounded 
hope  of  success,  save  his  reliance  on  popular  preju- 
dice. At  the  first  session  of  the  forty-third  congress 
he  prevailed  on  one  of  the  members  from  New  York 
to  introduce  a  resolution  embodying  a  number  of 
charges  against  the  apostle.  The  reading  of  his  cer- 
tificate was  then  demanded,  in  which  it  appeared  that 
he  had  a  majority  of  20,000  votes,  and  thiereupon  he 
was  admitted.*^ 

>•  Utah  Jour.  Legid,,  1872,  p.  281. 

"^  In  his  oliarge  to  the  mnd  jury,  October  term,  1874,  MoKean,  afterqnot- 
ing  Monteequiea,  'I  ahallfirst  examine  the  relation  which  laws  have  to  the 
nature  and  principle  of  each  oovemment,'  *and  if  I  can  but  once  estabUsh  it, 
the  laws  will  soon  i^pear  to  low  from  thence  as  from  their  sooroe,'  stigma- 
tizes the  Mormons  in  more  vile  and  insulting  phrase  than  had  been  used  even 
by  judges  Brocchus  and  Drummond.  See  Deaerti  jYetot,  Oct  14, 1874;  MiUet^ 
fiiol  Star^  xxziiL  600. 

^Hctrriion*$  CrU.  Notes  o»  Utah^  MS.,  88.  See,  lor  opinions  of  press  on 
McKean*s  removal,  Millennial  Statf  xzxviL  282-5;  for  mesu^e  of  the  presi- 
dent on  judicial  administration  in  Utah,  8en.  Doe,^  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  no.  44; 
for  act  in  relation  to  judiciary,  Uouee  Ex.  DoCf  46th  Cong.  ^  Sess.,  xxvi.  997. 

"  Maxwell  entered  the  union  army  when  17  years  of  age,  and  at  21  was  a 
brigadier-fleneraL  During  the  war  he  had  both  legs  broken,  his  right  arm 
fractured,  lost  three  fingers  of  his  left  hand  by  a  sabre-cut,  and  had  his  collar- 
bone broken  by  grape-shot,  besides  receiving  several  flesh  wounds.  Woode* 
RtcoUeciione,  MS.,  89-40. 

"^For  further  particulars  as  to  the  Cannon-Maxwell  contest,  see  Hotue  Miee, 
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The  contest  between  Cannon  and  Maxwell  was 
sharp  but  decisive,  a  thorough  canvass  being  made  by 
the  latter,  and  its  results  showing  how  completely 
the  saints  were  in  unison  with  their  church  leaders. 
Many  persons  could  have  been  found  better  qualified 
than  the  apostle,  notwithstanding  his  great  ability, 
but  Brigham  had  so  willed  it.  At  this  election,  if 
we  can  believe  the  chief  magistrate,  freedom  of  speech 
was  first  used  in  Utah,  and  by  Grovemor  Woods, 
Here  as  on  other  occasions'^  he  intermeddled,  playing 

Doc,,  43d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  no.  49;  H(mm  Com,  Bepi,  43d  Cong,  lit  Sen., 
484;  Argument  of  Halbert  £.  Paine,  in  Utah  Pamphlets,  Political,  no.  13; 
JlilUnnial  Star,  99-100,  104-6;  Paddock's  La  Tour,  292;  8.  L.  (7.  Tribune, 
Nov.  30, 1872.  In  1867  Hooper's  election  was  disputed  by  William  McGrorty. 
For  papers  in  the  case,  see  House  Misc,  Doc,,  40th  C<mg.  2d  Sess.,  no.  35; 
for  comments,  Deseret  News,  May  27,  1868.  At  the  opening  of  the  44th 
congress  Cannon's  seat  was  also  disputed  by  a  man  named  Baskm. 

William  H.  Hooper  was  bom  at  the  old  homestead  known  as  Warwick 
Manor,  Eastern  Shore,  Md,  in  1813,  his  father,  who  died  during  William's 
infancy,  being  of  English  descent,  and  his  mother  of  Scotch  extraction.  When 
14  years  of  age  he  obtained  a  position  in  a  store;  and  from  this  beginninff  rose 
step  by  step,  until  in  1836  we  nnd  him  a  member  of  a  leading  commercial  firm 
at  Galena,  111.  During  the  crash  of  1838  the  firm  suspended,  their  debts, 
amounting  to  $200,000,  being  afterward  paid  in  fnlL  In  1850  he  moved  to 
Salt  Lake  Cit^  under  engagement  to  Messrs  HoUiday  k  Warner,  commencing 
business  on  his  own  account  some  four  years  later.  In  1856  he  was  tempo- 
rarily apiiointed  secretary  of  the  territory  after  the  death  of  Almon  W.  Bab- 
bitt, ana  in  1859,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chosen  delegate  for  Utah  at  the  36th 
congress,  serving  in  the  same  capacity  during  the  39th,  40th,  and  4l8t  con- 

S esses.  In  1868  Mr  Hooper  was  appointed  a  director  of  Zion's  Cooperative 
ercantile  Institution,  and  in  1877  became  its  president,  retaining  that  posi- 
tion until  his  decease  at  the  close  of  1882.  For  further  particuUuv,  see  7W- 
Udgt's  Mag.,  i.  36CV-85,  427-30;  ConirilnUor,  iv.  184-6,  suppl.  25-7;  BeadU^s 
Western  Wilds,  91-2;  Deserei  Kews,  Feb.  8,  186a  Hooper  was  an  able 
speaker,  terse,  to  the  point,  and  forensic  '  If,'  he  replied  in  answer  to  a  me- 
morial of  the  Salt  Lake  ffentile  lawyers,  *  con^pess  declined  to  enact  a  law 
that  would  have  enabled  Chief  Justice  Chase  to  pick  out  a  jurv  that  should  con- 
vict Jefferson  Davis  of  treason,  ought  it  now  to  enable  Chief  Justice  McKean 
to  pick  out  a  jury  to  convict  Brigham  Youn^  of  polygamy  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  law  would  be  a  greater  offence  against  the  spirit  of  democratic  re- 
publican institutions  than  is  the  existence  of  the  evil  thus  sought  to  be 
reached.* 

''In  consequence  of  the  military  riot  above  mentioned,  the  police  were 
instructed  to  arrest  disorderly  or  dnmken  soldiers  on  slight  provocation,  and 
fine  them  or  put  them  to  work  in  chain-gangs.  After  protesting  without 
avail,  Woods  reported  the  matter  to  the  war  department,  and  thereupon 
a  general  order  was  issued  to  the  commanders  of  military  posts,  instructing 
them  not  to  allow  the  arrest  of  their  men  except  for  violation  of  the  known 
laws  of  the  land.  Soon  afterward  a  soldier  was  arrested  on  a  trifling  char;^ 
whereat,  his  release  being  refused,  the  governor  proceeded  to  the  jail  with 
Major  Gordon  and  a  detachment  of  troops,  knocked  out  the  wall  with  a  bat- 
tering-ram, aud  'amid  hurrahs  for  tho  American  flag,  set  the  prisoner  free.' 
Woods*  BecolL,  MS.,  53-5. 
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the  part  Father  of  a  sergeant  of  militia  than  of  a  ruler. 
A  woman  who  appeared  at  the  polls  and  olSered  her 
ballot  was  refused,  and  insisting  on  her  privilege,  was 
removed  by  the  police,  by  order  of  Jeter  Clinton, 
judge  of  election.  Woods  protested,  whereupon  Clin- 
ton threatened  to  arrest  him,  but  after  an  unseemly 
altercation,  the  latter,  according  to  the  governor's 
account,  narrowly  escaping  being  lynched  by  the 
gentiles,  was  dragged  fainting  by  the  chief  magistrate 
into  a  gentile  store,  while  the  life  of  Woods  was  also 
threatened  by  the  Mormons.  The  matter  was  settled 
without  bloodshed.*^  What  business  the  chief  magis- 
trate had  at  the  polls  he  does  not  explain,  though  he 
closed  the  proceedings  by  a  defiance  of  the  Mormons 
and  their  threats,  while  illustrating  what  he  considered 
freedom  of  speech  in  phrase  which  contained  at  least 
considerable  freedom  of  language. 

At  the  close  of  1874  Woods  retired  from  office,** 
his  successor  being  S.  B.  Axtell  of  California,  whose 
policy  brought  on  him  the  censure  of  the  gentile  press, 
by  which  he  was  accused  of  complicity  with  the  Mor- 
mon leaders  in  their  political  and  other  designs.** 
He  was  removed  in  June  1875,  his  successor  being 
George  B.  Emery  of  Tennessee,  who  held  office  untu 
January  1880.     Emery's  policy  was  strictly  neutral^ 

»/d,  56-9. 

"  See  for  the  memorial  presented  by  the  gentiles,  setting  forth  the  im* 
morality  and  despotism  of  the  Mormons  and  the  insecurity  of  life  amonff 
the  gentiles,  Hotue  Miac.  Doc,,  43d  Gong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  120;  for  opinion  ol 
varions  newspapers  on  the  Mormon  question,  Deaeret  Netos,  Jan.  17,  1872: 
for  denial  by  gentile  merchants  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs,  as  allegea 
in  Tarions  newspapers,  /(/.,  May  8,  1872.  In  1867,  and  again  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Woods,  it  was  proposed  to  annex  Utah  to  Nevada  without 
consulting  much  the  wishes  of  either.  For  reports  of  committee  of  the  senate 
of  Nevada  on  the  matter,  see  Nev,  Jour,  Ass.,  1867,  183-4,  105-7;  S^ev,  Jour, 
Sen.,  1871,  160-2;  MiUennial  Star,  xxziii.  101-2. 

Samuel  Paul,  a  native  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  who  served  for  four  vears  as 
a  volunteer  during  the  war,  and  came  to  Utah  in  1865,  savs  that  while  the 
Mormons  would  render  no  assistance  to  the  governor  or  his  so-called  ring, 
he  was  well  treated  in  all  the  settlements  which  he  visited.  PauVa  Utah 
Inddenia,  MS.  For  description  of  and  comments  on  the  political  rinff  from  a 
Mormon  standpoint,  see  MUlennkU  Star,  xxxiv.  68-70;  xxxvi.  120-2;  for  Vor- 
hees*  and  Wheeler's  bill,  introduced  April  1, 1872,  'to  aid  the  enforcement  ol 
the  laws  of  the  territory  of  UUh,'  see  Veaertt  Newa,  April  17,  1872. 

^Barriaon'a  CrU.  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  32. 
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and  therefore  he  was  roundly  abused  by  the  gen- 
tile press."  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  as 
the  Mormons  were  now  for  the  first  time  left  un- 
disturbed, there  was  little  which  needs  record  in  their 
annals  as  a  body  politic,*^  except  that  from  their  midst 
passed  one  whose  place  never  could  be  filled.  At 
the  obsequies  of  the  great  president  who  had  cut  the 
cords  of  slavery,  and  being  asked  to  banish  its  sister 
institution,  said  ''  Let  them  alone,"  believing  that  in 
time  it  would  banish  itself,  none  felt  the  nation's 
loss  more  grievously  than  did  the  Mormons.  And 
now  on  the  29th  of  August,  1877,  Brigham  Young 
was  summoned  to  render  his  account  at  the  great 
tribunal  before  which  all  must  appear. 

Although  for  several  years  he  had  been  in  feeble 
health,  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  manifold  duties 
until  six  davs  before  his  death.  Retiring  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  23d  of  August, 
after  delivering  an  address  before  the  bishops'  meet- 
ing in  the  council-house,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  cholera-morbus,  and  suffered  severely  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  Saturday,  when  he  obtained  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  opiates  being  administered  to  relieve  the 
pain  caused  by  cramping  of  the  muscles.  During  the 
afternoon,  however,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  set  in, 
and  throughout  this  and  the  following  day  he  continued 
to  moan  at  intervals,  though  when  asked  whether  he 
was  in  pain  he  invariably  replied,  "No,  I  don't  know 
that  I  am."  On  Monday  morning  there  were  strong 
symptoms  of  nervous  prostration,  among  which  was  a 
constant  moving  of  the  hands  and  twitching  of  the 

•^BeeS.L.  C.  Tribune,  April  14,  June  2,  1877. 

*«0n  the  22d  of  April,  1876^  Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of  Braol,  Tinted  Salt 
Lake  City  on  his  way  eaatward;  and  on  October  3,  1875,  Preeident  Grant, 
this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  president  of  the  United  States  set 
foot  in  the  territo^.  For  account  of  these  visits,  and  also  those  of  General 
Sheridan,  Henri  Eochefort,  Jay  GU>uld,  and  William  Hepworth  Dixon  in 
1874,  James  G.  Blaine  in  1873,  generals  Garfield  and  McCleUan  and  the 
Japanese  embassy  in  1872,  see  files  of  the  Deneret  News;  Utah  Jour.  Legid., 
1872;  VeTUromiles*  Tour,  74-6;  TuUidge*$  Life  qf  Young,  441.  Sheridan's 
visit  was  mainly  for  the  porposo  of  establishing  anotlier  military  post  in  Utah, 
Provo  being  the  point  selected. 
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muscles.  During  all  this  time  his  ooly  nourishment 
was  a  tablespoonful  of  milk  and  brandy,  administered 
at  brief  intervals,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
the  latter  to  eight  of  the  former.  At  10  o'clock  on 
Monday  night  he  sank  into  a  comatose  condition, 
from  which  he  was  aroused  with  difficulty  by  stimulat- 
ing injections,  and  eariy  on  the  following  morning  he 
sank  down  on  his  bed  apparently  lifeless.  Artificial 
respiration  was  resorted  to,  and  hot  poultices  were 
placed  over  the  heart  to  stimulate  its  action.^  Thus 
his  life  was  preserved  for  a  few  hours  longer;  but  at 
five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  August, 
1877,  being  then  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  he 
passed  away  quietly,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
intimate  friends,  the  last  rites  of  the  church  being 
administered  by  several  of  the  apostles,  to  whom  he 
responded  in  a  clear  and  unfaltering  voice,  "Ainenl"^ 
At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember the  remains  of  President  i  oung,  escorted  by 
members  of  his  own  family,  by  members  of  the  twelve, 
and  by  others  of  the  priesthood,  were  conveyed  to  the 
tabernacle,  the  coffin  oeing  enclosed  in  a  metallic  case 
draped  in  white  and  wreathed  with  flowers.  The 
funeral  rites  were  appointed  for  noon  on  the  following 
day,  and  during  each  hour  of  the  interval  a  constant 
stream  of  visitors,  numbering  in  all  some  twenty-five 
thousand,  passed  through  the  great  aisle  of  the  build- 
ing, all  being  allowed  to  stop  and  gaze  for  a  moment 

"^On  the  evening  of  Tuesday  a  ooDsnltation  was  held  by  hia  physicians, 
S.  B.  YouDC,  W.  F.  Anderson,  J.  M.  Benedict,  and  F.  D.  Benedlot,  and  it 
was  r«solved  to  fill  up  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels  by  injection,  for  the 
purpose  of  causins  an  action  through  the  alimentary  canal;  but  this  treat- 
ment was  diBoontmned  on  account  of  fainting  symptoms.  The  coma  was 
attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the  swollen  bowels,  which  checked  the  circulation 
to  the  heart  and  lungs.  De«eret  Ev.  Newt^  Aug.  31,  1877. 

**  Francis  Dorr,  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1850.  and  renderinff  assistance 
to  the  Mormon  trains,  was  told  by  Brigham  that  ne  would  ever  oe  welcome 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  paid  the  Mormons  a  visit  in  1877,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  their  prominent  men.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Brigham*8  last  illness  was 
partlv  caused  by  fear  of  being  arrested  and  tried  for  complicity  in  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows  massacre.  Dorr*9  Statement^  MS.,  3.  I  find  no  confirmation  of 
this  theory,  which  is  eztremelv  improbaUe,  in  view  of  the  evidence  and  the 
statements  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  at  the  Lee  trial  See  pp.  566-8, 
thit  voL 
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on  the  features  of  him  who  had  been  to  them  for  so 
many  years  as  their  God  on  earth,  their  faithful  guide 
and  counsellor.  Throughout  the  territory  flags  were 
hung  at  half-mast,  and  civic  and  religious  societies 
united  in  rendering  tribute  to  one  who  had  gained 
the  respect  and  almost  outlived  the  hatred  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  It  was  indeed  a  day  of  mourning  in 
Israel,  of  grievous  and  heart-felt  mourning,  for  to  all 
his  followers  he  had  been  a  friend  and  benefactor,  so 
far  as  they  would  accept  his  aid  and  receive  his  teach- 
ings. From  Europe,  also,  and  from  various  portions 
of  the  United  States,  came  messages  of  condolence, 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  the  death  of  Brig- 
ham  Young  excited  more  remark  than  would  that  of 
a  great  monarch. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  clouds  lowered  in  heavy 
masses  over  the  city  of  the  saints,  and  from  them  fell 
light  but  frequent  showers,  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
the  multitudes  that  thronged  the  tabernacle;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  the  sun  rose  over  a  clear,  un- 
ruffled sky,  ushering  in  one  of  the  calmest  and  bright- 
est sabbaths  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Zion.  Long 
before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  services,  more  than 
thirty  thousand  persons  were  gathered  in  or  around 
the  tabernacle,  the  aisles,  the  doorways,  and  every 
inch  of  space  being  occupied.  The  building  was 
tastefully  decorated.  From  the  immense  arch  which 
spans  the  interior  depended  strands  and  garlands  of 
flowers  grouped  in  rich  profusion,  in  their  midst  being 
a  massive  floral  centre-piece.  Under  the  entire  gal- 
lery wreaths  were  festooned  between  the  pillars  with 
baskets  pendent,  the  front  of  the  platform,  the  stands, 
and  the  organ  being  draped  in  black.  The  coffin, 
constructed  according  to  the  late  president's  orders,* 

,  **  Nearly  four  years  before  hia  death,  Briffham  gave  instmotioiia  as  to  hia 
funeral,  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  elders  save  orders  as  to  their  own 
interment.  *I,  Brigham  Young,  wish  my  funeral  services  to  be  conducted 
after  the  following  manner:  When  I  breathe  my  last  I  wish  my  friends  to  put 
my  body  in  as  clean  and  wholesome  state  as  can  conveniently  be  done,  and 
preserve  the  same  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  days,  or  as  long  as  my  body 
can  be  preserved  in  a  good  condition.    I  want  my  coffin  made  of  plump  1^ 
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decked  with  chaplets,  but  stripped  of  its  case  and 
drapery,  stood  on  a  plain  catafalque  in  view  of  the 
congregation.  On  the  president's  stand  were  his 
councillors,  John  W.  Young  and  Daniel  H.  Wells. 
The  apostles,  of  whom  ten  were  present,  occupied 
their  accustomed  seats,  the  north  side  of  the  plat- 
form being  set  apart  for  the  bishops  and  councillors 
of  stakes,  and  the  south  front  for  the  city  council, 
the  band,  and  glee  club;  while  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  were  allotted  the  seats  immediately  facing 
the  stands,  his  four  brothers  being  in  front. 

Precisely  at  noon  the  vast  assemblage  was  called  to 
order  by  George  Q.  Cannon,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  president's  family,  presided  over  the  ceremonies. 
First  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  two  hundred  voices  the 
hymn  commencing: 

'*  Hark  from  alar  a  fimeral  knell,** 

to  a  tune  composed  for  the  obsequies  of  George  A. 
Smith,  whose  decease  occurred  in  1875,*^  and  now 

inch  redwood  boards,  not  Bcrimped  in  lensth,  but  two  inches  longer  than  I 
would  measure,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  wider  than  is  commonly  made 
for  a  person  of  my  breadth  and  size,  and  deep  enough  to  place  me  on  a  little 
comfortable  cotton  bed,  with  a  good  suitable  pillow  for  size  and  quality;  my 
body  dressed  in  my  temple  clothing,  and  laid  nicely  into  my  oomn,  and  the 
coffin  to  have  the  appearance  that  if  I  wanted  to  turn  a  little  to  the  right  or 
left  I  should  have  plenty  of  room  to  do  so.'  After  givins  instructions  as  to 
the  services  and  place  and  method  of  interment,  he  condudes:  '  I  wish  this 
to  be  read  at  the  funeral;  providing,  that  if  I  should  die  anywhere  in  the 
mountains,  I  desire  the  above  directions  respecting  my  place  of  burial  to  be 
.  observed;  but  if  I  should  live  to  go  back  with  the  church  to  Jackson  county, 
I  wish  to  be  buried  there.'  Address  of  Geo.  Q.  Cannon,  in  De$eret  Nev>9, 
Aug.  31,  1877. 

*^Geor|;e  Albert  Smith,  cousin  to  the  prophet  on  the  father's  side,  his 
mother  being  descended  from  the  Lymans  of  revolutionary  fame,  was  bom  at 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  in  1817.  In  the  spring  of  1833  the  family  started  for  Kirt- 
land,  where  they  were  heartily  welcomed,  and  durinff  the  summer  George  was 
employed  in  quanying  and  hauling  rock,  and  other  auties  in  connection  wiUi 
the  building  of  the  Kirtland  temple.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  went  up 
to  redeem  Zion  in  Jackson  co..  Mo.,  returning  three  months  later  after  travel- 
Ung  some  2,000  miles,  most  of  the  way  on  foot.  Of  his  missionary  labors 
mention  has  already  been  made.  Ordained  a  member  of  the  first  quorum  of 
seventies  in  1835  and  an  apostle  in  1839,  he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  band  at  the 
exodus  from  Kauvoo,  and  almost  until  the  day  of  his  deatn  took  a  prominent 
part  in  settling  and  redeemin^^  the  vales  of  DcMoret.  Elected  member  for  Iron 
00.  under  the  provisional  state  government,  he  was  afterward  appointed 
church  historian,  and  represented  the  same  constituency  during  several  ses- 
sions of  the  territorial  lej|;islature.  After  the  death  of  Heber  0.  Kimball  in 
1868,  he  was  appointed  first  councillor  to  Bri^ham,  having  previously  been 
elected  president  of  the  legislative  council,  which  latter  offioe  he  held  during 
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used  for  the  flecond  time.  Then  followed  prayer  by 
FrankliD  D.  Richards,  after  which  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Daniel  H.  Wells,  Wilford  Woodruff, 
Erastus  Snow,  Greorge  Q.  Cannon,  and  John  Taylor. 
A  second  funeral  hymn  was  sung,^^  a  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  Orson  Hyde,  the  congr^ation  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  remains  of  Brigham  Young  were 
conveyed  to  their  resting-place  at  his  private  cemetery 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  thousands  gathered 
to  witness  the  closing  ceremonies.^ 

.Some  thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  presi- 
dent of  the  church,  stricken  with  mountain  fever  and 
seeking  for  the  remnant  of  his  followers  an  abiding^ . 
place,  had  stood  enwrapped  in  vision  on  the  Pisgah  of 
the  west,  and  as  he  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
desert  and  dead  sea  that  lay  beneaUi,  forecast  the 
future  glory  of  Zion.**  And  who  shall  say  that  he 
had  not  lived  to  see  his  vision  realized  ?  During  these 
years,  which  compassed  scarce  the  span  of  a  single 
generation,  he  had  built  cities  and  temples;  he  had 
converted  the  waste  lands  of  Deseret  into  gardens  and 
grain-fields;  he  had  laid  the  basis  of  a  system  of  man- 
ufactures and  commerce  that  was  already  the  envy 
of  older  and  more  favored  communities;  he  had  sent 
forth  his  missionaries  to  all  the  civilized  countries  of 
the  earth,  and  gathered  the  chosen  of  Israel  from  many 
nations;  he  had  rescued  myriads  from  the  sorest 
depths  of  poverty,  giving  to  all  a  livelihood,  and  to 

■ix  ooDMoutiye  sewioiM.  For  farther  partieal&rs  aa  to  his  life,  chtraeter,  and 
abilities,  see  Utah  Jour.  Leffid.,  1876,  pp.  65-8;  Biehardt^  Narr.,  MS.,  94; 
J>eseret  New$,  Aas.  1 1,  18, 1868,  Jane  16,  Sept.  8, 1876;  8.  L.  O.  Tribmme,  Sept 
4, 11, 1875;  Ttdlidge^A  L^ecfY<mng,  sappL,  7,  13;  TawnseHeTa Mormon  Triah, 
47;  8.  L.  C.  GontribtUor,  1882,  passim;  Oodman'9  Rotrnd  Trip.  230-3;  Beadiea 
WeaUrn  Wilda.  92-3  (with  oat).  In  1860  the  son  of  Geo,  A.  Smith  wm  kilUd 
by  Na^'ajo8.  Dtaertt  New.  Dec  6,  1860. 

^^  Composed  for  the  oooasion  by  Charles  W.  Peoroaa. 

^In  accordance  with  his  father's  instroctionsi  a  stone  vault  had  been  boill 
by  John  W.  Yoong  in  the  sonth-east  corner  of  the  oemstery.  It  waa  of  ent 
stone,  dowelled  and  bolted  with  steel  and  laid  in  cement.  The  interior  was 
also  cemented  and  whitened.  Deaertt  New$.  Aug,  29,  1877»  where  is  »  fuU 
description  of  the  obseqaies,  afterward  pablisheain  pamphlet  fona,  and  en- 
titled Death  qfPremdent  Brigham  Young, 

»See  pp.  261-2,  this  yoL 
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the  deserving  and  capable  a  competence.  All  this 
he  had  accomplished,  beginning  wellnigh  without  a 
dollar y^  and  in  a  region  forsaken  by  mankind  for  its 
worthlessnesSy  struggling  at  times  almost  hopelessly 
against  the  unkindliness  of  nature  and  the  unkindli- 
ness  of  man. 

Esteemed  by  his  followers  as  an  angel  of  light, 
and  considered  by  his  foes  as  a  minister  of  evil,  an 
impostor,  a  hypocrite,  a  murderer,  he  was  in  fact 
simply  an  enthusiast,  a  bigoted  and  egotistical  enthu- 
siast, as  the  world  believes,  but  a  practical  and  far- 
sighted  man,  one  who  by  his  will,  ability,  and  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  human  nature  was  fitted  to  combat 
the  difficulties  that  beset  each  step  in  his  path  of  life, 
and  to  give  cohesion  to  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  which  his  people  was  composed.  ''As  I  sat  near 
his  bed,"  remarked  George  Q.  Cannon,  "and  thought 
of  his  death,  if  it  should  occur,  I  recoiled  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  view.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  indispensable.  What  could  we  do  without  himi 
He  has  been  the  brain,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  mouth, 
and  hand  for  the  entire  people  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  From  the  greatest  de- 
tails connected  with  the  organization  of  this  church 
down  to  the  smallest  minutisB  connected  with  the 
work,  he  has  left  upon  it  the  impress  of  his  great 
mind."** 

Not  least  among  the  traits  in  the  character  of 
Brigham  was  the  faculty  for  accumulating  wealth; 
and  this  he  did,  not,  as  his  enemies  have  asserted,  by 

^  He  had  about  950,  then  almott  the  only  money  in  Utah. 

"" *     *   ae,  and  policy  of  Bi^  „, 

MS.;  Utah  Early  ^SeeorcU,  MS., 


'^For  aketchee  of  the  oharaoter,  phyaique,  and  policy  of  Brigham  ' 
■ee,  among  others,  Hist.  Brigham  loung,  MS.;  Utah  Early  Seeord 
panim;  Richard^  Bern.,  MS.,  15;  Biehards*  Narr.,  MS.,  8^-4;  BarUm's 
City  qf  the  SainU,  290-4,  300;  Hyde't  Marmoni$m,  137-8;  TtMidue'^  Life  of 
Young,  456-8;  Utah  PamphleU,  Beligiout,  no.  3,  p.  19;  BowUb*  Acrom  the 
Continent,  86-7;  Maehay*^  The  Mormona,  286;  Stenkouee'e  Englishwoman^ 
163-7;  Young's  Wife  No.  19,  162-5;  Beadle's  L\fe  in  Utah,  265-7,  862; 
Bichardmm*s  Beyond  the  Mississijmi,  352-3;  Bae*s  WeMward  by  Bail,  106-7; 
Ludlow's  Heart  of  the  Continent,  866-9,  371-3;  Butting,  Across  America,  177- 
8.  Mention  is  made  of  these  points  in  more  detail  on  pp.  200-6,  tUs  yoL  A 
history  of  Brigham  Yoxmg  is  published  in  the  Deseret  News,  commencing  with 
the  isiae  of  Jan.  27,  1858,  and  oontinned  in  snbseqaent  numbers. 
Hist.  Ux4B.  tf 
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foul  meanSy^  but  by  economy  and  close  attention  to 
bis  business  interests.  Of  all  the  business  men  in 
Utah  he  was  perhaps  the  most  capable,  but  in  the  art 
of  making  money  he  had  no  set  system;  merely  the 
ability  for  turning  money  to  account  and  for  taking 
care  of  it.  He  purchased  saw-mills  and  thrashing- 
machines,  for  instance,  and  let  them  out  on  shares ; 
he  supplied  settlers  and  emigrants  with  grain  and 
provisions;  from  the  lumber  and  firewood  which  he 
sold  to  the  troops  at  Camp  Floyd  he  is  supposed  to 
have  netted  some  $200,000,  and  from  other  contracts 
a  much  larger  sum.  By  many  he  is  accused  of  en- 
riching himself  from  the  appropriations  of  tithes,  and 
by  plundering  alike  both  saint  and  gentile,  whereas 
none  paid  his  church  dues  more  punctually  or  sub- 
scribed to  charities  more  liberally  than  did  the  presi- 
dent. That  with  all  his  opportunities  for  making 
money  honestly  and  with  safety  he  should  put  in 
peril  his  opportunities  and  bis  high  position  by  stoop- 
mg  to  such  fraud  as  was  commonly  practised  among 
United  States  officials  of  exalted  rank,  is  a  charge 
that  needs  no  comment.^  He  had  a  great  advantage 
in  being  able  to  command  men  and  dictate  measures, 
but  he  did  not  rob  the  brethren,  as  many  have  as- 
serted. At  his  decease  the  value  of  his  estate  was 
estimated  at  $2,500,000,**  though  as  trustee  for  the 
church  he  controlled  a  much  larger  amount. 

^Stenhonae,  for  initaaoe,  relates  that  In  1852  he  balanced  hia  aoooimt 
with  the  church,  amounting  to  $200,000,  by  directing  his  clerk  to  place  this 
sum  to  his  credit  for  senrices  rendered,  and  that  in  1867  he  disdiarged  his 
liabilities,  amounting  to  $967,000,  in  a  similar  manner.  Bocky  MataUain 
Saints,  66i5.    Such  statements  are  pure  fiction. 

«7  ^  tiie  records  of  the  internal  reyenue  office  at  Washington  his  total 
income  for  1870  U  stated  at  •26,600,  in  1871  at  $111,680,  and  in  1872  at 
$39,952. 

^It  has  been  stated  in  several  books  and  many  newspaper  panigrsphs  that 
Brigham  had  lanre  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  amount  being  placed 
as  high  as  $20,000,000.  This  is  entirely  untrue.  Stenhouse,  for  instance, 
says  that  a  New  York  journalist  who  visited  him  in  1871  inquired  as  to  this 
report,  the  sum  bein^  then  stated  at  $17,000,00a  Brigham  replied  that  he 
had  not  a  dollar  outside  of  Utah,  but  that  the  church  had  some  small  amount 
abroad  for  its  use.  The  following  extract  from  Biehards*  Narr.,  MS.,  may 
serve  to  explain  the  matter:  'The  rumor  that  President  Toung[  ever  had  ai^ 
money  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  entirely  fake.    When  I  was  in  Liverpool  X 
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Brigham  was  certainly  a  millionaire,  but  his  for- 
tune barely  suflSced  to  provide  for  his  family  a  mod- 
erate competence,  for  he  had  married  twenty  wives,^ 
and  unto  him  were  born  more  than  fifty  children, 
of  whom  16  boys  and  29  girls  survived  him.  In  the 
body  of  his  will  the  wives  were  divided  into  classes, 
and  to  each  of  them  was  given  a  homestead,  the  sum 
of  $25,  payable  one  month  after  his  decease,  and  such 
amount  payable  in  monthly  instalments  as*  in  the 
opinion  of  his  executors  might  be  needed  for  their 
comfortable  support,*^ 

opened  an  aooonnt  with  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  that  <;ity,  bat 
finding  their  charges  too  high,  transferred  it  to  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool, 
where  it  remained  between  1850  and  1867.  On  the  failure  of  the  bank  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  my  money.  There  was  a  time  in  our  businees  when 
there  was  $20, SX),  or  $30,000  to  our  credit.  This  money  came  from  the  profits 
on  publications,  and  from  the  deposits  of  people  who  wished  to  emigrate. 
Donations  were  also  remitted  to  us  from  Utah,  and  the  company's  fund  was 
sustained  by  the  emigration  business.*  Franklin  B.  Richards,  the  author  of 
this  manuscript,  was  nephew  to  Willard  Richards,  who,  as  will  be  remembered, 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company.  See  p. 
415,  this  voL 

^*In  1869,  at  which  date  the  Boston  board  of  trade  visited  S.  L.  City, 
Briffham  said  that  he  had  16  living  and  4  deceased  wives,  and  49  surviving 
children.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Mormon  or  gentile  knew  how  many 
his  family  mustered.  Utah  Noten,  MS. ,  1-2.  In  WaiU*$  The  Mormon  Prophet, 
101-214,  is  a  burlesqued  description  of  some  of  his  wives,  and  of  their  treat- 
ment. W{/e  No.  19t  or  the  Story  of  a  Life  in  Bondage^  being  a  Complete  Ex- 
po#^  o/Mormonism^  by  Ann  Eliza  Young y  is,  though  the  ivriter  affects  to  be 
impartial,  rather  a  discharge  of  venom  by  a  woman  scorned.  She  was  of 
mature  age  when  married,  and  if  she  had  not  then  sense  enough  to  under- 
stand the  responsibilities  she  was  assuming,  one  would  think  that,  some  years 
later,  she  ought  at  least  to  have  had  discretion  enough  to  abstain  from  in- 
flicting  her  book  and  lectures  on  the  public  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  value,  is  the  chapter  on  the  case  of  Young 
vs  Young,  in  which  Judge  McKean  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  $500  a  month  as 
alimony,  and  committed  defendant  to  jail  for  refusing  to  pay  it.  His  decision 
was  reversed  by  Judse  Lowe. 

^YoT  copy  of  will,  see  .9.  L,  C,  Tribune,  Aug.  19,  1883.  It  has  been  al- 
leged that  Brigham  claimed  to  be  a  prophet.  This  he  distinctly  denied.  In 
Utfkh  Notetf  MS.,  it  is  stated  that  the  lame,  halt,  and  blind  flocked  to  him  to 
be  healed,  and  that  he  used  great  tact  in  dealing  with  them.  One  man  who 
had  lost  a  leg  came  to  him  to  be  made  whole.  Brigham  said  it  should  be  as 
lie  wished;  but  those  created  with  two  legs  would  nave  two  legs  in  heaven; 
hence,  if  he  caused  a  new  one  to  be  framed,  the  man  would  have  three  for 
all  eternity. 

Patriarch  and  President  John  Young,  brother  to  Brigham,  died  April  27, 
1870.  For  biographical  sketch,  see  Deteret  News,  May  4,  1870.  The  decease 
of  Joseph  A.,  Briffham's  eldest  son,  occurred  Aug.  10,  1875.  For  biography, 
see  Utah  Jour.  Legid,,  1870,  pp.  206-8.  On  July  10th  of  this  year  died 
Martin  Harris,  one  of  the  three  witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
Mormon.  His  age  was  92.  Among  others  whose  decease  occurred  during 
the  period  to  which  this  chapter  refers  may  be  mentioned  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
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a  native  of  Mendon,  Mass.,  who  workod  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  16 
years  of  age,  afterward  beooming  hotel-keeper,  and  later  proprietor  of  a  oot 
ton-mill  in  the  same  state.  In  18:^9  we  tind  him  at  Quincy,  ill,  whither  he 
had  gone  in  search  of  a  home,  and  where,  during  the  following  year,  he  was 
converted  by  the  preaching  of  Orson  Hyde  and  John  E.  Page.  In  the  autumn 
of  1840  he  was  ordained  an  elder,  and  in  the  summer  of  1845  an  apostle, 
most  of  the  interval  being  passed  in  missionary  work  in  the  eastern  states. 
In  April  1847  he  accompamed  the  jpioneers,  fixudly  settling  in  the  valley  two 
vears  later.  After  some  further  missionanr  work,  he  was  appointed,  in  1860, 
brigadier-general  of  militia  in  the  Cache  Valley  district,  where  he  lived  until 
the  date  of  his  decease,  Sept  3,  1869,  his  death  being  probably  caused  by 
heart  disease.  When  the  provisional  government  was  established  he  repre- 
sented Salt  Lake  countv  in  the  legislature,  and  when  Utah  was  made  a  terri- 
tonr  was  chosen  a  member,  first  of  the  representatives  for  Salt  Lake  county, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  of  the  council  for  Tooele  countv.  Dtterti 
Kew8,  Sept.  8,  1869.  At  his  death  joint  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  as- 
sembly as  a  tribute  of  respect,  for  which  see  Ut€ik  Jour.  Legid,^  1870, 18&-^ 
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— His  ADMiKisTBATioir. 

Many  ^ears  before  the  death  of  Brigham  Young  it 
was  predicted  that  whenever  that  event  should  hap- 
pen dissensions  would  occur  among  the  Mormons,  if 
not  entire  disintegration  of  the  sect;  for  die  when  he 
would,  or  succeed  him  who  might,  such  absolute 
power  as  he  possessed  would  never  be  tolerated  in 
another.  He  was  elected  at  a  time  when  his  people 
were  in  distress,  and  accepting  him  as  their  deliverer, 
they  had  almost  sunk  their  individuality,  vesting  him 
with  all  the  powers  of  pope  and  potentate.  But  now, 
it  was  said,  all  was  changed.  Contact  with  the  gen- 
tile world,  the  establishment  of  gentile  schools  and 
churches,  together  with  other  influences  that  had  long 
been  at  work,  were  telling  gradually  upon  their  faith. 
Already  they  had  grown  weary  of  the  yoke,  and  once 
Brigham  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  his  followers  would  no 
longer  exist  as  a  people.  Never  was  anticipation  so 
ill-founded.  The  world  was  now  to  learn  that  the 
inherent  vitality  of  Mormonism  depended  not  on  the 
existence  of  any  one  man  or  body  of  men,  not  even 
on  the  existence  of  the  twelve.  "If  every  apostle 
was  slain  but  one,**  remarked  Greorge  Q.  Cannon  at 
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the  October  conference  of  1877,  "that  one  had  the 
right  and  authority  to  organize  the  church,  and  ordain 
other  apostles  and  a  first  presidency  to  build  up  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

On  the  decease  of  the  president  of  the  church,  there 
was  for  the  second  time  in  its  history  no  quorum  of 
the  first  presidency,  to  which  authority,  and  to  no 
other,  as  the  prophet  Joseph  had  declared,  the  twelve 
were  subject.  Once  more,  therefore,  until  the  presi- 
dency was  reorganized,  the  apostles  must  step  forward 
and  take  its  duties  upon  themselves.^  At  a  meeting 
of  the  quorum,  held  two  days  after  the  obsequies  of 
Brigham,  ten  of  the  number  beii^  present,*  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  John  Taylor,  the  senior 
apostle  and  acting  president  of  the  apostles,  should  be 
sustained  in  his  office,  and  that  the  quorum  should  be 
the  presiding  authority  of  the  church.'  But  this  res- 
olution, as  well  as  the  election  of  all  the  authorities  of 
the  church,  from  the  twelve  down  to  the  deacons  and 
teachers,  must  be  indorsed  by  a  vote  of  each  q^uorum 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  people  assembled  m  con- 
ference. 

The  forty-eighth  semi-annual  conference  of  the 
church  was  held,  as  was  now  the  custom,  in  the  great 
tabernacle;*  and  in  addition  to  the  general  congre- 
gation, there  were  present  more  than  five  thousand  of 
the  priesthood.  First  was  presented  the  name  of 
John  Taylor;  then  in  their  order  and  separately  those 
of  each  member  of  the  twelve,  together  with  council- 
lors John  W.  Young  and   Daniel   H.  Wells,*  the 

'  At  the  oonf erenoe  above  mentioned,  Qeorge  Q.  Cannon  remarked  that  some 
had  been  much  exercised  about  the  organiEation  of  a  first  preddeney,  *  bat 
he  wished  them  distinctly  to  understand  that  whenever  God  commanded  a 
first  presidencv  to  be  appointed  it  would  not  be  revealed  through  any  one  but 
his  servant,  who  was  now  Qod*8  mouthpieoe.'  Demrtt  Neum,  Oct.  10,  1877. 

*Apoetle«  Orson  Pratt  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  were  in  England  at  the  time. 
Millennial  Star^  zxxiz.  682.  They  arrived  two  or  three  weeks  later.  See 
Deserei  New,  Oct.  10,  1877. 

>  General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  in  Millennial  Star,  xxzix.  680-4.  See  also 
Defieret  News,  September  12,  1877;  Mormon  PamphleU,  Ifeligiou$,  no.  16. 

^Completed  in  1870.    A  description  of  it  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  vol. 

^Darnel  H.  Wells  was  a  native  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  his  father,  who  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  fourth  governor  of  Conneoticat,  having  served  in  the 
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patriarch  of  the  church,'  the  presidents  of  the  seven- 
ties, and  other  church  dignitanes,  concluding  with  the 
lesser  priesthood.  The  votes  were  cast  first  by  the 
twelve,  then  by  the  patriarchs,  presidents  of  stakes, 
and  high  councils,  after  whom  followed  the  high 
priests,  the  seventies,  the  elders,  the  bishops,  with 
their  councillors,  the  priests,  deacons,  and  teachers, 

war  of  1812,  while  hit  mother,  n^  Catherine  Chapin,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
revolutionary  aoldier  who  fought  under  Wa«hiDgton.  In  the  spring  of  1834, 
being  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  settled  at  Commerce  (Nanvoo),  and  par- 
chased  a  tract  of  80  acres,  a  portion  of  which  he  afterward  donated  to  the 
Mormons  as  a  site  for  their  temple.  He  was  among  the  foremost  to  aid  and 
welcome  the  saints  after  their  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  and  indignation  at 
their  maletreatment,  rather  than  ^rmpathy  with  their  sect,  caused  him  to  join 
the  church  a  few  weelu  before  the  commencement  of  the  exodus.  Arriying 
in  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  September  1848,  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  public  works,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  lesislative  coun- 
cil of  the  provisional  state  of  Deseret.  In  1857  he  was  elected  second 
councillor  to  Brigham  Young.  In  1864-5  he  was  in  charge  of  the  European 
missions,  and  was  afterward  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  Cit^  for  several  terms.  The 
part  that  he  played  in  the  history  of  Utah  as  lieut-gen.  of  the  Kauvoo  lemn 
^  mentioned  elsewhere  m  ^es^  pages.  Wells* Narr,,  MS.,  1-8;  Tullidge*§L{fe 
of  Brig.  Young,  suppL  13-17;  The  Mormons  at  Home,  114-15;  BeadWe 
Western  Wilds,  90. 

*  John  Smith,  son  of  E^ymm  Smith,  was  a  native  of  Kirtland,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1832.  Nearly  two  years  after  the  assassination  of  his  father  in 
Carthage  jail  the  boy  set  forth  ^m  Nauvoo  in  company  with  Heber  C. 
Kimb^'s  family.  Beaching  the  encampment  on  the  Little  Papillon,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Col  Thos  L.  Kane,  whom  he  nursed  through  a  danger- 
ous sickness,  probably  saving  his  life.  In  April  1848  he  started  for  Qdreat  Salt 
Lake  in  company  with  his  brothers  and  sbters,  and  though  only  15  years  of 
age,  performed  a  man's  work,  or  rather  the  work  of  several  men,  driving  a  team 
composed  of  wild  steers,  cows,  and  oxen,  with  two  wagons  tied  together, 
standing  guard  sometimes  day  and  night,  bringing  in  wood  and  water,  herd- 
ing cows,  or  assisting  other  teams  as  occasion  needed.  In  the  spring  of 
Ifi^  he  was  enrolled  In  the  battalion  of  life-guards,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  was  frequently  called  on  at  dead  of  night  to  set  forth  in  pursuit  of 
marauding  Indians.  In  1852  occurred  the  decease  of  his  step-mother,  whereby 
he  was  left  alone  to  provide  for  ^  family  of  eight  persons,  three  of  them  being 
aged  and  infirm.  In  1855  he  was  ordainea  patriarch,  this  being  the  only 
office  in  the  church  which  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  direct  lineage. 
Ten  years  later  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scandinavia,  and  arrivin^^  in  Liver- 
pool with  a  sinffle  guinea  in  his  pocket,  about  sufficient  to  procure  him  a  meal 
and  pay  his  raiuroi^  fore  to  London,  borrowed  the  money  for  the  remainder 
of  his  passage.  After  two  years  of  missionary  labor  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  taking  char^  of  a  company  of  300  emigrants  on  board  the  ship  Monarch 
qf  tht  Sea,  Durmg  his  journey^  aoross  the  plains  he  had  under  his  care  a 
Urge  party  of  Scandinavian  emigrants,  and  was  frequently  urged  by  the 
officers  at  government  posts  whicn  he  passed  en  route  to  remain  with  them 
for  a  season,  as  the  Indians  were  at  that  time  extremely  troublesome.  His 
answer  was:  'I  am  used  to  Indian  warfare,  and  have  only  provisions  enough 
to  take  us  home  if  we  keep  moving.  We  had  better  run  the  risk  of  fighting 
Indians  than  starve  on  the  plains.'  After  his  return  the  patriarch  was  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  his  calling  and  in  attending  to  his  bosiness  interests. 
Aulobiog,  qfJohnSmUh,  MS. 
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and  finally  the  entire  congregation.  During  the  pro^ 
ceedingB  there  was  no  haste.  Ample  time  was  aUowed 
for  objection  to  be  made  to  any  of  the  names  proposed 
or  to  any  of  the  propositions  offered;  but  throughout 
this  vast  gathenng  there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote. 
As  the  quorums  rose  to  their  feet,  and  with  uphfted 
hand  vowed  to  sustain  those  whom  their  leaders  had 
chosen,  the  choice  was  in  every  instance  confirmed  by 
assembled  Israel.  It  was  evident  that,  as  yet,  the 
church  was  in  no  danger  of  dissolution.' 

Addressing  the  congregation,  President  Taylor  re- 
marked that  the  apostles  were  thankful  for  the  confi- 
dence and  faith  that  had  been  manifested.  For  sev- 
eral reasons  he  had  said  little  since  the  death  of  the 
president,  who  for  thirty-three  years  had  stood  prom- 
inently before  the  church.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  community,  he  felt  sad  at  heart.  Moreover,  a 
multiplicity  of  cares  now  devolved  upon  the  twelve, 
and,  so  far  as  his  position  was  concerned,  he  did  not 
wish  to  say  anything  that  might  influence  their 
choice,  but  desired  to  leave  the  minds  of  all  perfectly 
unbiased.  "If,"  he  said,  "we  could  carry  out  in  our 
lives  what  we  have  made  manifest  this  day  by  our 
votes,  the  kingdom  of  God  would  roll  forth,  and  the 
favor  and  blessing  of  God  would  rest  upon  us."  "No 
man  need  think  this  work  would  stop.  It  would  go 
on  and  increase  until  the  purposes  of  Jehovah  were 
accomplished,  and  no  power  on  earth  or  in  hell  could 
stay  its  progress."  Three  years  afterward®  John  Tay- 
lor was  elected  president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  with  G^orce  Q.  Cannon  and 
Joseph  F.  Smith  as  councillors.  The  vacancies  which 
thus  occurred  in  the  quorum  of  the  twelve  were  par- 
tially filled  by  the  election  of  Francis  M.  Lyman  •  and 

^  For  account  of  this  conference,  see  Dtseret  New$,  Oct.  10,  17,  1877. 

^  At  the  general  conference,  commencing  on  the  6th  of  October,  1880. 

*  Francis  Marion,  the  eldest  son  of  Ainasa  Lyman,  a  pioneer,  who  was 
ezoommanicated  in  1870,  was  but  seven  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the  exodus 
from  Nainoo.  As  an  instance  of  the  experience  of  Mormon  evangelists,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  when  ordered  on  mission  to  England  in  1839,  he  was 
oompelle<l  to  lea\'e  his  newly  married  wife  almost  destitute,  building  for  her 
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John  Henry  Smith,^  George  Teasdale  and  Heber  J. 
Grant  being  chosen  to  the  apostolate  on  the  death  of 
Orson  Pratt,  which  occurred  in  October  1881." 

with  hiB  own  hands  a  log  hot  oi  greeo  timber.  In  tiie  spring  of  1868  he  set- 
tled at  Fillmore,  and  tnere  remained  until  1877»  when  he  was  appointed 
E resident  of  the  Tooele  stoke.  In  1860  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
kture,  and  on  the  death  of  Orson  Pratt  was  appointed  speaker  of  the  hoose 
of  representatives. 

^  The  son  of  Qeorge  A.  Smith,  and  a  native  of  Winter  Quarters,  where  he 
was  bom  Sept.  18,  1^8.  The  first  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  maialy  at 
Pruvo,  where  he  worked  on  a  farm  until  1874,  when  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Europe,  returning  the  following  vear  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  , 


lather,  whose  decease  occurred  a  few  days  ^ter  his  arrivaL  In  1875,  also,  he 
was  ordained  bishop  of  the  17th  ward  at  S.  L.  City,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  called  to  tlie  apostolate.    For  six  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 


city  council,  and  in  August  1881  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legiBlature, 
where  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  debaters. 

'^  Orson  Pratt,  in  1881  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  first  quorum  of 
the  twelve,  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  the  church; 
and  for  his  championship  of  the  cause,  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  was  known 
as  the  Paul  of  Mormomsm.  At  a  general  conference  held  in  1874  he  was  ap- 
pointed church  historian  and  recorder,  retaining  this  position  until  his  de- 
cease, and  was  also  speaker  of  the  legu^tive  assembly.  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  sciences,  including  that  of  the  pure  mathematics,  and  in  addition  to 
several  elementary  worlu,  published  A  New  and  Easy  Method  of  Solution  q/ 
the  Cubic  and  Biquadratic  Equations^  and  left  in  MS.  a  treatise  on  the  differ- 
ential calculus.  8.  L.  O.  Contributor,  iii.  58-^1.  For  resolutions  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  see  UtaJi  Jour,  Legid. 

George  Teasdale,  a  native  of  London,  and  an  episcopalian  by  training, 
joined  the  church  in  1852  being  then  in  his  21st  vear.  After  several  years  of 
nussionary  labor,  during  which  he  was  appointea  in  1858  to  the  pastoral  care 
of  three  English  conferences,  and  in  1859  to  the  chanra  of  the  Scottish  mis- 
sion, which  comprised  the  Edinburgh,  Qlas^w,  and  Dundee  conferences,  he 
was  ordered  to  set  forth  for  Zion.  Borrowiuff  the  necessary  funds,  he  took 
a  steerage  passage  for  New  York,  and  joumeym^  over  the  plains  from  Flor- 
ence, accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  refined  and  dehcate  woman,  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1861,  and  looked  about  him  for  something  to  do.  He  was  offered 
the  20th  ward  school,  a  position  which  he  at  once  accepted,  laboring  faithfully 
for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  after  which  he  accepted  a  position  as  manager  of 
one  of  Brigham  Young's  stores,  under  the  direction  of  Hyrum  B.  Clawson. 
In  1867  he  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  general  tithing  office,  but  the 
following  year  was  ordered  on  a  mission  to  England,  in  company  with  Albert 
Otfrington,  and,  among  other  duties,  filled  that  of  sub-editor  to  the  MiUennial 
Star,  Retuminff  to  Utah  in  1869,  he  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  railroad 
accident,  in  which  several  persons  were  kiUed  or  fatally  injured.  After 
further  labors  as  merohant,  missionary,  and  ccmtractor,  being  chosen  mean- 
while a  hiffh-priest,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  for  the 
sessions  oi  1882  and  1884.  In  1885,  being  then  in  his  56th  year,  he  was  still 
actively  engaged  in  forwarding  the  intereste  of  his  church.  Autobiog.  qf  Oeo. 
Teasdale,  MS.,  passim. 

Heber  Jeddy  Grant,  the  son  of  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  whose  decease  occurred 
when  the  former  was  but  p\n^  days  old,  is  a  native  .of  S.  L.  City,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1856.  At  fifteen,  the  family  being  then  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, he  obtained  a  position  in  an  insurance  office,  and  four  years  later 
started  an  aj^nc^  for  himself.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  vari- 
ous enteiprises,  in  all  of  which  he  has  been  successful,  his  inccme  ranging 
from  $3,000  to  $8,000  a  year,  though  in  1881  he  met  Mrith  a  serious  reverse 
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Say8  Mr  Burton  in  1861 :  ''Austin  Ward  describes 
John  Taylor  as  'an  old  man,  deformed  and  crlpjded/ 
and  Mrs.  Ferris  as  a  'heavy,,  dark  colored,  beetle- 
browed  man/  Of  course  I  could  not  recognize  him 
from  these  descriptions — a  stout,  good-looking,  some- 
what elderly  personage,  with  a  kindly  gray  eye,  pleas- 
ant expiession,  and  a  forehead  of  the  superior  order.**" 
When  I  was  introduced  to  him  in  1884,  Mr  Taylor 
being  then  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  there  stepped 
forward  with  a  quick,  decisive,  nervous  tread,  greeting 
me  with  a  smile  and  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  a 
white-haired,  benevolent-looking  man  of  medium  height 
and  well-knit  figure,  long,  oval  face,  gray,  deep-set, 
penetrating  eye,  sauare,  broad  forehead,  and  firmly 
clasped  lips,  displaymg  a  fixed  determination,  slightly 
tinged  with  melancholy,  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  had  passed  through  many  trying  scenes, 
not  the  least  among  which  was  the  escape,  as  by  a 
miracle,  from  the  tragedy  of  Carthage  jad,  and  who 
knew  that  he  had  stiff  many  trials  to  undergo.** 

Days  of  tribulation  were  indeed  at  hand.  The 
saints,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  buffeted, 
afflicted,  tormented  for  opinion's  sake,  were  a^n, 
after  a  brief  respite,  to  be  subjected  to  so-called  chris- 
tian influence.  The  anti-polygamy  law  of  1862  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  inoperative,  although  declared  con- 
through  the  destruction  bj  fire  of  the  Utah  yinegar-worksat  Ogdeo,  of  which 
he  was  proprietor.  In  1884  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislatuie  and  of  the 
S.  L.  City  counciL  After  being  called  to  the  apoetolate,  he  traveUed  exten- 
sivelpr,  in  the  interest  of  the  church,  in  Arizona,  Idaho^  Colorado,  aad  New 
Mexico.  Though  still  but  30  years  of  age  and  in,  feeble  health,  his  aTerage 
weight  being  only  145  lbs,  while  in  stature  he  was  considerably  oTer  six  feet, 
Mr  Grant  amirds  ^  striking  example  of  the  energy  displayed  bv  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Mormon  patriarchs.  AtUMog.  o/Hdler  J.  OrufU,  mS. 

"  City  of  the  SainU,  328. 

^'  Descriptions  of  President  Taylor's  appearance  wiD  be  found  in  mai^  of 
the  books  written  on  Mormonism,  some  of  them  fair  and  aocurate,  as  is  bur- 
ton's, and  others  varying  in  degrees  of  absurdity  from  that  of  Lady  Doffus- 
Hardy,  who  speaks  of  hmi  as  a  man  'v.ith  a  rather  large,  loose  moath,  and 
cunning  gray  eyes,  which  look  as  tiiough  they  would  nerer  let  you  see  what 
was  goinff  on  behind  them,'  down  to  the  one  given  by  a  cdrrespoDdcnt  of  the 
Nno  Vorh  Sun,  who  in  1879  stated  that  he  was  six  feet  high,  and  that  his 
appeai*ance,  manner,  and  speech  were  tliose  of  a  member  of  the  British  pariia- 
ment.  See  Duftts-Ifardy'$  Through  CUie$  and  Prtririe  Land;  117;  bemr^ 
Ntw9,  Nov.  12,  1879. 
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stitutioDal  bv  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  !roland  bill  only  one  conviction  was  made, 
that  of  Greorge  Reynolds^private  secretary  to  Brigham, 
the  man  being  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.^^ 
Both  these  measures  were  sufficiently  ill-advised,  and 
rank^  perhaps,  among  the  clumsiest  specimens  of  legis- 
lation as  yet  devised  by  nian;  but  it  remained  for  the 
Edmunds  bill  to  cap  the  climax  of  absurdity  by  virtu- 
ally setting  aside  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  punishment  of  persons  living  at  any 
time  with  other  than  their  legal  wives. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  approved  March  22, 
1882.  and  of  which  brief  mention  has  already  been 
made,^^  polygamists  were  made  liable  to  punishment 
by  fine  not  exceeding  $500  and  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years,  the  president  being  authorized  to 
grant  amnesty  on  such  conditions  as  he  saw  fit  to 
those  who  might  have  offended  before  the  passage  of 
the  act,  provided  the  conditions  were  afterward  com- 
plied with.  Cohabitation  with  more  than  one  woman 
m  an^  territory  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  the 
marnage  relation  or  otherwise,  was  declared  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  In  all  prose- 
cutions for  bigamy,  polvgamy,  or  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion— the  three  offenses  being  clasi^  together,  though 
differing  widely  in  law — it  was  to  be  deemed  sufficient 
cause  for  challenge  that  a  luryman  lived  or  had  ever 
lived  in  these  practices,  or  believed  it  right  for  one  so 
to  live.     No  polygamist  was  to  be  entitled  to  vote  at 

^*  He  was  in^cted  and  convicted  at  S.  L.  City  in  1874  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  Utah,  and  the  case  dismissed  on  the  ^und 
that  the  ffrand  jury  had  been  illegally  constituted.  In  October  1875  he  was 
asaln  incucted,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  fine 
of  $500.  After  a  long  but  useless  struggle,  the  case  being  argued  before  the 
supreme  court  by  the  attomey-seneral  for  the  prosecution,  and  by  Sbeeks  A 
Kawlins  of  S.  L.  City  for  appellant,  Reynolds  was  finally  committed  to  jail 
in  Jan.  1879.  For  review  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  by  Geoi^ge  Q. 
Cannon,  see  Ut<ih  Pampfdets,  PolUkai,  no.  19. 

^See  p.  395,  this  volume. 
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any  election,  or  to  hold  any  position  of  public  trust, 
honor,  or  emolument. 

All  the  registration  and  election  offices  throughout 
the  territonr  were  declared  vacant,  and  all  duties  re- 
lating to  the  registration  of  voters,  the  conduct  of 
elections,  the  receiving,  rejection,  canvassing,  and  re- 
turn of  votes,  and  the  issuing  of  certificates,  were  to 
be  performed  by  persons  selected  by  a  board  of  five 
commissioDers.  of  whom  three  might  belong  to  the 
same  political  party.^  After  scrutiny  by  the  board 
of  the  returns  of  all  votes  for  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  certificates  were  to  be  issued  to  those  who 
had  been  legally  elected,  and  on  or  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  an  assembly,  the  members  of  which  had  been 
so  elected,  that  body  mi^ht  make  such  laws  as  it  saw 
fit  concerning  the  ofi^ces  declared  vacant,  provided  they 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  organic  act  and  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States-*^ 

The  Edmunds  act,  intended  to  be  supplementarv  to 
the  act  of  1862  and  to  the  Poland  bill,  is  virtually  a 
penal  statute,  as  indicated  by  its  titie,  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  5352  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  in  reference  to  bigamy,  and  for  other 
purposes."  It  is  also  an  ex  post  facto  law,  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  wherein  the  judicial  function, 
after  being  misinterpreted,  is  usurped  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  executive— one  that  might   not  have 

'*The  lecretAry  of  the  tenitoiy  wu  to  be  the  aeoretaiy  of  the  board,  keep 
a  jonmal  of  its  prooeedings,  and  attest  its  action. 

"  For  copy  of  the  Edmunds  act,  see  United  8taU»  StcUtOes,  47th  Cong.  Ist 
Sess.,  30-2;  Utah  Commission,  1-5;  8.  F.  Call,  Feb.  17, 1882.  As  soon  as  its 
passage  beosme  known  in  Utah,  petitions  asking  congress  to  send  a  deputation 
to  investigate  matters  before  enforcing  hostile  legislation  were  signed  by 
75,000  persons,  some  refusing  to  tiok  the  petition,  amons  them  Fred.  H.  and 
Sam.  U.  Auerbach,  who,  though  declining  merely  on  the  ground  that  they 


did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  politics,  suffered  in  consequence.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mass-meeting  called  oy  the  anti-polygamy  society  was  held  at  the 
methodist  church,  among  the  speakers  beins  Gov.  Murray  and  Judge  Bore- 


man.     For  resolutions,  see  Hand- Booh  qf  Miormonitm,  87.     For  principlea 
adopted  by  the  liberal  party  at  their  convention  in  October  1882,  see  Impor- 


tant Doc,  Bearing  on  PolU,  Quest,  in  Utah,  10-13;  for  declaration  of  principlea 
by  people's  partv.  Id,,  7-8.  The  speeches  of  Vest,  Morgan,  Gall,  Brown, 
Pendleton,  and  Lamar  against  the  bill  during  the  final  deoate  in  the  senate 


were  afterward  publishecTin  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Dtfence  qf  the 
Con^itutioncU  and  Religious  RhjJds  of  the  Ptople  qf  Utah, 
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been  amiss  in  the  days  of  the  star-chamber,  but  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
American  constitution;  and  the  more  so  when  we 
consider  that  the  Mormons,  driven  by  persecution  out 
of  the  United  States,  settled  in  what  was  then  no 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  though 
aiding  in  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  that  terri- 
tory, as  did  the  colonists  of  Khode  Island,  in  1636, 
when  they  fled  from  the  sectional  intolerance  of 
Massachusetta 

But  not  only  were  the  Mormons  to  be  judged  as 
criminals  by  an  ex  post  facto  law — one  that  barred 
the  statute  of  limitations,  and  if  strictly  enforced 
would  bring  within  its  pale  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  adult  male  population  of  the  United  States — 
they  were  also  to  be  stripped  of  the  franchise,  and 
made  ineligible  for  oflSce.  It  was  argued  in  the  sen- 
ate that  this  was  no  penalty,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  as  a  rule,  to  deprive  men  of  the  suffrage,  and 
disqualify  them  for  office,  is  not  a  severe  punishment; 
but  in  Utah,  where  at  least  five  hundred  lucrative 
positions  would  have  been  laid  open  to  a  hungry  horde 
of  gentile  office-seekers,  the  suffrage  was  worth  more 
than  houses  and  lands,  for  by  the  ballot  alone  could 
be  held  in  check  the  greed  of  demagogues,  who  sought 
the  control  of  the  territory  as  a  field  for  plunder  and 
oppression.  The  bill  virtually  proposed  to  disfran- 
chise a  people,  and  to  govern  them  by  a  committee  of 
five  men,  or  at  least  to  create  a  government  by  a 
minority  over  a  large  majority;  for  it  was  not  to  bft 
expected  that  these  five  men,  of  whom  a  quorum  be- 
longed to  the  same  political  faction,  would  decide  im- 
partially on  the  electoral  Qualifications  of  the  people. 
It  was  so  expressed,  and  its  measures  were  indorsed 
by  the  congress  and  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  question  being  not  whether  congress  had  power 
to  repeal  anj  or  all  of  the  laws  in  each  of  the  terri- 
tories, and  intrust  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial functions  to  whomsoever  it  pleased — this  was 
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not  disputed — but  whether  it  was  at  liberty  to  vio- 
late for  any  purpose  the  rights  guaranteed  in  the 
constitution. 

If  there  be  anything  sacred  in  the  American  con- 
stitution,  or  in  the  annals  of  American  jurisprudence, 
it  is  that  in  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  should 
be  tried  by  an  impartial^  and  not  by  a  packed,  jury — 
by  men  opposed  to  him  throu&fh  interest  or  prejudice, 
and  on  whom  a  religious  test  is  imposed  as  a  qualifi- 
cation. Under  the  Poland  bill  it  was  ordered  that 
grand  and  petit  Juries  should,  if  possible,  be  composed 
in  equal  proportions  of  Mormons  and  gentiles,  or  non- 
Mormons.  The  latter  included,  in  1874,  about  twenty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  and  as  this 
measure  gave  to  them  the  same  representation  in 
juries  as  was  allowed  to  the  remaining  seventy-eight 
per  cent,  its  injustice  is  sufficiently  apparent.  But 
under  the  Edmunds  act  juries  might  be  composed 
entirely  of  gentiles,  thus  giving  to  twenty-two,  or  at 
that  date  perhaps  twenty-five,  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion the  control  of  the  entire  criminal  proceedings 
in  Utah,  although  more  than  seven  eighths  of  the 
arrests  made  in  the  territory  were  among  gentile 
citizens.** 

Before  striving  to  regenerate  the  Mormons,  it  would 
seem  that  congress  should  have  attempted  the  regen- 
eration of  the  gentile  portion  of  the  population  of 
Utah.  At  the  time  when  the  Edmunds  bill  was 
passed,  all  the  keepers  of  brothels,  and  nearly  all  the 
gamesters  and  saloon-keepers,  were  gentiles.  Two 
hundred  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  towns 
and  villages  in  the  territory  contained  not  a  single 
bagnio.^  Until  gentiles  settled  in  Salt  Lake  City 
there  were  seldom  heard  in  its  streets  or  dwellings  oaths, 
imprecations,  or  expletives;  there  were  no  place- 
hunters  or  beggar-politicians;  there  was  no  harlotry; 

^  For  orimiiuJ  statistics,  taken  mainly  from  the  eensos  of  1880,  see  p.  aM» 
this  TOl. 

>*  Utah  and  its  People^  21.  Of  the  gamblers  08  per  cent  were  gentiles,  and 
of  the  saloon-keepers  94  per  cent. 
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and  there  was  neither  political  nor  judicial  prostitation. 
The  Mormons  were  a  people  singularly  free  from  vice 
— unless  that  can  be  called  a  vice  which  forms  part  of 
the  tenets  of  their  church — and  they  were  one  of  the 
most  industrious,  sober,  and  thrifty  communities  in 
the  world 

Partly  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the 
Edmunds  act,  the  Mormons  once  more  asked  that 
Utah  be  admitted  as  a  state.  Seventy-two  delegates 
from  the  different  counties  met  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
during  a  nine  days'  session  drew  up  a  constitution,^ 
which  was  duly  presented  by  Delegate  John  T.  Caine, 
but  with  the  usual  result;  and  now  the  Mormons  were 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  commission.  The 
members"  went  to  work  vigorously;  between  1882 
and  1884  some  twelve  thousand  persons  were  dis* 
franchised,^  and  at  the  latter  date  all  the  municipal 
and  other  officers  in  the  territory  living  in  polygamy 
or  unlawful  cohabitation  were  supersede,  each  elector 
being  also  required  to  swear  that  he  was  not  so  living. 
It  would  be  a  curious  subject  for  speculation  to  esti- 
mate how  many  voters  would  be  disqualified  if  the 
law  against  illicit  cohabitation  were  enforced  in  other 
portions  of  the  United  States. 

The  commission  was  seconded  by  Governor  Eli  H. 
Murray,  who  succeeded  Emery,  arriving  in  Salt  Lake 

"^For  copy,  see  OotuUL  8UUe  ^  Utah,  Its  provinoDS  were  directed 
nainhr  affainst  the  Edqaunds  bill. 

'*  Their  names  were  Alex.  Ramaey  ef  Minneeota,  Algernon  S.  Paddock  of 
Nebraska,  Q.  F.  Godfrey  of  Iowa,  Ambroee  B.  Carleton  of  Indiana,  and  James 
E.  Pettigrew  of  Arkansas.  For  brief  biographical  sketches  of  these  men,  see 
CofUrib.,  iiL  315-16. 

^Special  Repi  Utah  CommiMon^  1884,  p.  18.  In  BaTclay*$  Mormonvtm 
Exposed,  18,  the  number  is  erroneoasly  given  at  16,000.  Mormonism  Ex- 
poaed.  The  OtJitr  Side,  on  English  View  of  the  Case,  by  James  W,  Barclay,  is 
a  pamphlet  originally  pablished  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  and  con- 
taining a  brief  and  impartial  statement  of  afiairs.  Mr  Barclay  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  parliament.  Though,  as  he  admits,  he  went  to  Utah  with 
strong  prejudices,  he  comes  to  this  conclusion:  'Mormonism,  apart  from 
polygamy,  which  seems  to  me  a  temporary  excrescence,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
grow,  and  probably  be  the  religion  of  the  settlers  or  fanning  classed  in  the 
mountainous  country  between  the  great  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  California  on  the  ^ 
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City  on  the  28th  of  February,  1880,  and  in  1884  waa 
again  appointed.  His  messa^^e  for  1882  was  in  the 
mood  of  former  governors  of  Utah.  "In  no  sense, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,"  he  remarked,  "is  the 
sovereignty  of  church  over  state  in  unison  with  the 
language  or  spirit  of  the  constitution,  or  your  country's 
laws.  That  political  power  is  wielded  by  church 
authority  throughout  Utah  is  a  fact;  that  officers  of 
the  church  exercise  authority  in  temporal  afiairs  is  a 
fact ;  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  church  is  supreme, 
and  its  practices  followed,  the  laws  and  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary,  is  a  fact.  These  being 
true  in  whole  or  in  part,  I  submit:  Do  you  believe 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  all 
its  humanity,  will  much  longer  forbear  to  assert  its 
authority  in  support  of  its  absolute  and  undoubted 
sovereignty?  Abiding  peace,  so  much  needed,  and 
abundant  prosperity,  with  its  attendant  blessings,  can 
never  belong  to  the  good  people  of  Utah  until  the 
symbol  of  the  United  States  is  universally  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  absolute  sovereignty."  Touching 
the  matter  of  tithing,  he  said:  "The  poor  man  who 
earns  a  dollar  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  is  entitled 
to  that  dollar.  It  is  the  reward  of  honest  toil,  and  he 
should  be  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  it.  Any 
exaction  or  undue  influence  to  dispossess  him  of  any 

{)aTt  of  it,  in  any  other  manner  than  in  payment  of  a 
egal  obligation,  is  oppression."^  One  would  think 
that  after  two  years'  residence  in  Utah  the  governor 
ought  to  have  learned  at  least  that,  stmong  the  saints, 
the  payment  of  tithes  is  an  optional  matter. 

Among  the  first  important  acts  of  Grovernor  Mur- 
ray was  to  grant  to  Allan  G.  Campbell  a  certificate 
of  election  as  delegate  to  congress,  although  he  re- 
ceived only  1,350  votes  as  agamst  18,568  polled  for 
George  Q.  Cannon,^  and  to  declare  that  the  latter 

"The  governor*^  messages  for  each  year  will  be  found  in  Utah  Joar, 
Ltgid.^  and  of  late  years  have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  See  also  the 
tiles  of  the  JJeseret  JveiM,  aud  other  Utah  journals. 

**Barclay'8  Mormonism  Exposed^  18-19.    The  certifioate  was  rejected  by 
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was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,^  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  held  a  certificate  of  citizenship.  Thus  the 
chief  magistrate  took  upon  himself  a  function  alto* 

cQogreis.  For  papers  in  the  eaee,  see  Hinut  MUc  Doe.,  47ih  Cong.  Itt  Rest., 
no.  25.  The  seat  was  declared  vacant,  and  in  1882  John  T.  Caine  was  elected. 
In  1884  he  was  reelected.  Mr  Caine  was  a  native  of  Eark  Patrick,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  where  he  was  bom  in  1829.  Arriving  in  New  York  in  1846,  not  as  a 
proselyte,  but  as  an  emigrant  he  joined  the  church  in  the  spring  of  1847, 
about  the  time  when  the  pioneers  set  forth  from  Council  Bluffii.  In  Septem- 
ber 1852  he  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  and  found  occupation  as  a  school-teacher 
at  Big  Cottonwood.  Soon  afterward  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
trustee  in  trust,  and  in  that  canity  won  the  confidence  of  Brigham  Youn^. 
Sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1854,  he  was  appointed  after  his 
return  assistant  secretaiy  of  the  legislative  counciL  In  1874  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  that  body,  being  reelected  for  the  three  ensuing  terms.  TvUidgt^h 
Mag,,  iL  468-73. 

For  laws  regulating  elestions,  see  Utah  ElecUon  Law$,  1878,  1882.  In 
1884  the  Utah  legislature  consisted  of  12  counsellors  and  24  representatives, 
elected  bienniaUy  on  the  first  Mondav  in  August  of  every  odd  year,  the  ses- 
sions commencing  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  of  everv  even  year,  and 
lasting  for  not  more  than  60  days.  For  list  of  members  elected  in  1883,  see  Utah 
OaaeUeer,  1884^  ^  268.  In  1878  a  criminal  ]^rocednre  act  was  passed,  and  in 
1870  a  civil  practice  act,  the  text  of  which  is  given  in  Utcth  Lcuds,  1878,  CO-I60; 
Uttth  Acta  Legisl^  17-124.  For  farther  acts,  proceedings,  and  memorials  of 
ihe  Utah  li^nslature,  see  Utah  Law$  and  Utah  AcU  Le^,  1870,  pp.  11-12, 
133,  146,  148;  1872,  25^  41-2;  1878,  27-37,  169-70;  1880,  45,  95-6;  1882, 
106,  passim;  Utah  Jour.  Legist,,  1872,  pp.  23*4,  1876,  24-5,  31,  104-5;  1878, 
36,  45-6,  225-6,  330,  paaum. 

'^  8,  F.  Coil,  Jan.  9,  1881.  As  the  reader  is  probably  awar^  the  Edmunds 
act  was  declared  constitulional  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
For  decision,  see  S,  F.  AUa,  March  24, 1885.  .  For  arguments  against  the  act, 
see,  among  others,  the  speech  of  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Brown  of  Qeorgia,  Jan.  11, 1834, 
in  C(mg.  Globe;  Utah  D^enu  CauttiL  and  Religious  Rights;  StiUman's  The 
Mormon  Questioti;  Borclav^s  Mormomsm  Exposed;  Utah  and  its  Peovie  (by 
Im  ex-U.  5.  official);  Oooarich^s  Mormonism  UnveUed;  Blades  Federal  Juris- 
diction in  the  Territories,  ,  Senator  Brown's  arj3;nment  is  very  forcible,  thouch 
perhaps  a  little  strained.  Quoting  the  clause  m  the  constitution,  which  reads, 
^Nor  shall  any  person  be  depriv^  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,' ne  cites  Blackstone^s  Comm.,  36,  *  Offices  which  are  a  right  to 
exercise  a  public  or  private  emplo3rment,  and  to  take  the  fees  and  emohimenta 
thereto  belonging,  are  also  incorporeal  hereditaments,'  etc.  So  the  chief 
justice  in  2  Ala.,  N.  8.,  p.  31,  remarks,  'An  office  is  as  much  aspeciee  of  prop- 
erty as  anything  else  capable  of  being  held  or  owned.'  Comparing  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act  with  the  U.  S.  constitution^  he  quotes  Judge  Strong  in  the 
case  of  Huber  va  ReUy,  in  Smithes  Pennsylvania  Repts,  iiL  117.  'There  are,  it 
is  true,  many  things  which  they  [judges  of  election]  may  determine,  such  as 
age  and  residence  of  a  person  offering  to  vote,  whether  ho  has  paid  taxes.' 
'But  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  and  as  a  consequence 
forfeited  his  right,  is  au  inquiry  of  a  different  character.  Neither  our  consti- 
tution nor  our  law  has  conferred  upon  the  judges  of  elections  any  such  jndi- 
cial  functions. '  Thus  with  other  features  of  the  bilL  As  the  senator  remarks, 
'There  are  probably  twenty  times  as  many  persons  practicing  prostitution,  or 
illegal  sexual  intercourse,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  union  as  tne  whole  num- 
ber who  practice  it  in  Utah.'  For  arrests,  prosecutions,  and  oonvictions  under 
the  Edmunds  act,  and  cases  of  persons  committed  for  contempt  for  refusing 
to  answer  questions  under  Chief  Justice  Zane's  ruling,  see  8.  L,  C,  Tribune^ 
Nov.  4,  7,  1884;  8.  F  AUa,  Oct  4,  8.  1884;  Jan.  &.  Apr.  14,  1885;  8,  F 
ChronicU,  Jan.  31,  Apr.  30,  May  10»  23,  1885;  8.  F  CaU,  Nov.  8,  May  23» 
Hut.  UiAH.   44 
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gether  outside  the  intent  of  the  national  legislatora 
as  expressed  in  the  Edmunds  act,  which  was  at  best 
but  a  temporary  and  ill-judged  measure,  and  one  that 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
United  States  was  unconstitutional. 

Not  content  with  this  puerile  display  of  authority, 
the  governor,  at  the  conclusion  of  what  he  terms 
"the  faithful  labors  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  Edmunds  act,"  recommended  that  the  legis- 
lature be  abolished,  and  that  Utah  be  placed  entirely 
under  control  of  a  commission  to  be  selected  by  the 
president,  not  as  was  done  with  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  to  reduce 
its  inhabitants  to  the  condition  of  serfs;  "for,"  he 
remarks,  "I  confidently  believe  that  from  such  action 
by  congress  and  a  council  composed  of  men  loyal  to 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  there  would  come  that 
adjustment  of  wrongs  and  termination  of  contentions 
so  earnestly  prayed  for  by  those  in  Utah  who  possess 
the  intelligence  and  one  third  of  the  wealth  of  the 
territory."**  To  the  Mormons,  as  it  would  seem,  he 
denied  the  attribute  of  intelligence;  and  by  such  rulers, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  has  this  people  been  mis- 
governed— a  people  which  to  impartial  observers  has 
been  subjected  to  abuse,  calumny,  and  persecution 
such  as  are  almost  without  parallel,  even  in  their 
Hebrew  prototype. 

1884,  May  11, 26, 1885;  8.  F.  BttOetin^  Apr.  21, 1885;  Saerttmenio  Rec-Umtm^ 
Apr.  25,  May  23,  Oct.  7,  1S84;  Jan.  21,  22,  30,  Feb.  6,  9,  11,  March  13»  16, 
Apr.  27,  28,  30,  May  1,  12,  14,  15,  20,  21,  22,  29,  SO,  Julte  4,  29,  1885.  For 
prosecationB  in  Arizona,  see  /d,  Sept  29,  Nov.  28,  1884;  Apr.  8,  13,  1885. 
At  Paris,  Id.,  polygamists  resisted  arrest  /d,  Ma^  12, 15, 21, 1885.  In  1880 
farther  alterations  were  made  In  the  first  and  third  jadidal  districts,  for  which, 
see  UtahLaw$,  1880,  pp.  67-8. 

"<9.  L,  CUy  Tribune^  Nov.  28,  1883.  The  governor's  policy  was  indooreed 
by  President  Arthar,  and  of  coarse  by  the  gentile  commoni^  of  Utah.  Set 
Id.,  Dec.  23,  1883. 
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SETTLEMENTS,  SOCIETY,  AND  EDUCATION. 

1862-1886. 

Population  and  SxATisnos— Salt  Lake  Citt— The  Txmplb— Thi  Nxt 

TABKBMACfLX— ThX    MUSBUM— CONDITION    OF   THX    INHABITANTS— Dl9- 

TiNCTiyx  Fbatobes— Salt  Lakx  County— Davis  County— Oodin— 
Cachs  County— Rich  County— Summit  County— Bugham  City— 
Nkphi—Pbovo— Uintah,  Embby,  San  Juan,  Garfikld,  and  Piutb 
Counties— Sanpktb  and  Seyibb  Counties— Ibon,  Kane,  and  Wash- 
xnoton  Counties — Schools— The  Univebsity  of  Desebst— The  Des- 
EBET  Alphabet— LiBRABiES—JouBNAiii  and  Joubnalism. 

In  all  the  stages  of  her  existence,  Utah  has  been 
constantly  expanding,  her  growth,  far  from  depleting 
her  resources,  only  adding  to  her  strength.  Origi- 
nally one  of  the  most  barren  spots  on  the  face  of  na- 
ture, with  nothing  to  attract  even  attention,  the  land 
has  become  as  fruitful  a  field,  and  her  people  as  busy  a 
commonwealth,  as  can  be  found,  with  few  exceptions, 
elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  slope.  With  her  unJkindly 
soil,  her  extremes  of  temperature,  the  thermometer 
varying  between  110**  above  and  20*  below  zero,^  her 
slight  and  uncertain  rainfall,  without  foliage,  except 
such  as  was  found  here  and  there  in  narrow,  rock- 
ribbed  gorges,  with  fuel  almost  inaccessible  at  points 
where  habitation  was  possible,  with  no  nearer  source^ 
of  general  supply  than  the  small  and  scattered  commu- 
nities on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  with  all  sources  of  supr 
ply  often  practically  cut  off — amid  this  forbidding  and 

^On  Feb.  5, 1849,  the  meroury  itood  at  33*  below  sero  at  S.  L.  City.  The 
mean  temperature  for  19  years  wai  51*  9^,  and  the  highest  104*  in  1871.  For 
meteorological  tables,  see  Metecr  Beg,,  passim;  Swrgetm-Cfen,  Cfire.  8,  1876; 
pp.  339-40,  346;  FFAeefer's  i5t(rv«y»,  ii  635  et  seq. 

(«l) 
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inhospitable  region,  the  Mormons  built  up  their  settle- 
ments, which,  nevertheless,  grew  with  a  steady  and 
stalwart  growth.  As  year  followed  year,  the  magic 
wand  of  progress  touched  into  life  these  barren  and 
sand-girt  solitudes,  and  in  their  place  sprang  up  a  coun- 
try teeming  with  the  wealth  of  gardens  and  granaries, 
of  mines  and  mills,  of  farms  and  factories.  To  show 
how  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  more  especially 
to  explain  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the 
people  during  the  first  years  of  the  present  decade, 
will  be  my  task  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  this 
volume. 

At  the  close  of  1883  the  population  of  Utah  was 
estimated  at  178,121,  of  whom  92,081  were  males, 
86,040  females,  123,506  of  native  and  54,615  of 
foreign  birth.*  In  1880  there  were  14,550  persons 
employed  in  agriculture,  4,149  in  trade,  and  10,212 
miners,  mechanics,  and  factory  operatives;  though 
notwithstanding  the  industrial  activity  of  the  settlers, 
the  percentage  of  bread-winners  was  smaller  than  in 
any  state  or  territory  of  the  union  with  the  exception 
of  West  Virginia,  this  fact  being  due  mainly  to  the 
large  proportion  of  women  and  young  children.  A 
noteworthy  feature  in  the  community  was  the  small 
amount  of  debt,  crime,  and  pauperism,  the  entire 
public  debt,  city,  county,  and  territorial,  being  in  1879 
only  $116,251,  and  the  number  of  criminals  and  pau- 
pers being,  as  elsewhere  noticed,  much  below  the  aver- 
age throughout  the  United  States.'  The  death-rate 
for  a  series  of  years  averaged  about  sixteen  per  thou- 
sand, though  for  1880  it  was  somewhat  higher  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria.* 

'  Utah  CfaxeUeer,  1884,  p.  300,  where  the  population  is  given  by  counties. 
In  the  census  report  for  1880  the  total  population  is  given  at  143,903,  nearl/ 
20,000  of  the  foreigners  being  English,  and  about  8,000  Scandinavians. 

*  In  1879  there  were  33  paupers  and  60  crinunals.  The  number  of  prison- 
ers at  the  Utah  penitentiary  for  each  ^ear,  with  various  statistics,  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  warden  and  directors  in  Utah  Jour,  LegisL,  passim. 
In  later  years  we  hear  little  of  such  outrages  as  were  alleged  to  have  been 
oommitted  about  the  time  of  the  Utah  war. 

*In  1877-8  diphtheria  was  also  common.  See  Utah  8ketche9,  MS.,  27. 
IkscripHon  qf  HunUvUle,  MS.,  6.    For  mortality  in  S.  L.  City  between  1870 
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Of  the  progress  of  settlement  up  to  the  close  of 
1862  mention  has  already  been  made.'  At  that  date 
nearly  all  the  available  land  in  Utah  had  been  takeu 
up,  and  in  1883  colonies  had  been  pushed  forward 
into  adjoining  territories,  until  they  extended  from 
north  to  south  in  an  unbroken  lino  of  about  1,000 
miles,  all  of  them  under  the  religious  and  political 
control  of  the  Mormon  priesthood.* 

ftnd  1878,  see  Deseret  News,  Jan.  8,  1879.  In  1870  there  were  281  deaths  itt 
S.  L.  City,  in  1878,  497,  the  latter  being  the  larg«rt  number  recorded  dnring 
the  interval.  The  principal  hospitals  at  S.  L.  City  were  the  Deseret,  Holy 
Cross,  and  St  Mark's,  the  last  two  being  mainly  supported  by  the  contrib«« 
tious  of  miners,  who  are  entitled  to  its  benefits.  It  was  not  until  1880  that  a 
tenitorial  insane  asylum  was  established,  though  one  was  projected  in  18iS9.' 
8ee  Utah  Latcs,  1880,  57-65;  Utah  Jour,  Legist,,  1809, 124>5;  and  for  grand 
jury  report  on  asylum,  which  is  built  on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Wasatch  nea^ 
Provo,  &\  L,  C,  Tribune,  Nov.  22,  1884. 
^See  cans.  ziiL  and  xxii.,  this  vol. 

*In  1880  there  were,  according  to  the  census  report,  3,205  Mormons  hi 
Idaho,  1,338  in  Arizona,  800  in  Nevada,  234  in  Washington  Terr.,  and  241  ut 
Colorado.  There  were  also  1,131  in  California,  451  in  Wyoming,  554  in  Mon- 
tana, 394  in  Iowa,  208  in  Nebraska,  and  260  in  New  York.  These  are  probably 
below  the  actual  figures  at  that  date,  and  certainly  much  below  the  figures  fof 
1885.  The  Bannack  stake,  in  the  SnaJte  River  country,  Idaho,  alone  contained, 
for  instance,  on  January  31,  1885,  1,770  souls,  beinff  divided  into  eight  wards 
— ^Louisville,  Menan,  Lyman,  Rezburff,  Teton,  wOford,  Parker,  and  Salem. 
The  first  Mormon  who  visited  the  Snii^e  River  country  with  a  view  to  settle^ 
ment  was  John  R.  Poole  of  Ogden,  who  went  there  in  Feb.  1879,  and  on  his 
return  reported  favorably  to  Franklin  D.  Richards.  The  first  family  to  set> 
tie  there  was  that  of  Jos.  C.  Fisher,  who  in  March  1879  located  at  Cedar 
Buttes  Island,  being  joined  soon  afterward  by  Poole  and  others.  Bicks,  Ban^ 
nack  Stake,  MS.,  paissim.  For  account  of  Mormons  in  Oneida  co.,  see  Silver 
City  Avalanche,  Sept.  17,  1870,  March  27,  1875;  in  Bear  Lake  Valley,  Boiai 
City  Statesman,  Oct.  16,  1879;  for  agitation  on  the  polygamy  question  in 
Idaho,  Id,,  Sept.  3,  1870,  Dec  6,  19,  1879;  Ogden  Freeman,  Feb.  28,  187a 
The  first  attempt  to  settle  the  country  bordering  on  the  Little  Colonulo  in 
Arizona  was  made  in  1873,  but  the  partv  returned,  discouraged  by  the  for- 
bidding aspect  of  the  place.  Some  three  years  later  musionaries  were 
ordered  to  make  permanent  settlements  in  this  region,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Salt  Lake  Cit^  in  January  1876,  companies  were  organized  and  captainit 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  first  teams  arrived  at  Uie  Sunset  crossing  of 
the  Little  Colorado  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  after  the  brethren  had  explored 
the  neighborhood,  W.  C.  Allen  and  his  company  resolved  to  form  a  settlement 
about  20  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  crossmff,  to  be  named  after  the  captain; 
Geo.  Lake  and  his  band  settled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  two  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Allen,  on  a  spot  which  they  called  Obed,  near  which  were 
springs  and  meadow-land;  Lot  Smith  and  his  company  formed  a  colony  three 
miles  north-east  of  the  crossing,  at  a  place  which  was  called  Sunset,  and 
Jesse  0.  Ballinger,  with  his  party,  settled  about  four  miles  north  of  the 
crossing  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  settlement  being  named  Ballinger.- 
The  brethren  proceeded  to  plough,  construct  dams,  and  put  in  crops,  but  en- 
countered many  ditficulties,  the  river-bottom  being  treacherous  and  full  of 
quicksands.  At  Obed  chills  and  fever  prevailed,  the  settlers  being  forced  to 
abandon  the  place  and  join  the  other  colonies.  In  November  1877  a  number 
of  proselytes  arrived  from  the  southern  states  in  a  destitnte  condition;  bnt^ 
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As  Paris  is  said  to  be  France,  so  it  has  been  said  of 
Salt  Lake  City  that  it  is  Utah,  for  there  the  com- 

ihoagh  all  the  camps  were  toantily  fapplied,  their  waati  were  at  <moe  reUered. 
Dnrinff  thia  ■eaaon  aofficient  grain  bad  been  raiaed  to  lact  with  economy  ontil 
the  foUowing  barreat,  and  meanwhile  other  settlements  bad  been  started,  one 
25  miles  np  the  river  from  Allen,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Wood- 
mff,  and  one  60  miles  south  of  Woodmff,  which  was  called  Foreet  Dale,  the 
name  Bellinger  being  now  changed  to  Brigham  City,  and  Allen  to  St  Joee^ 
In  this  year,  also,  the  colonies  of  eastern  Arizona  were  divided  into  two  presi- 
dencies, those  on  the  Little  Colorado  beinff  west  of  the  dividing  line.  Acioord- 
in|[  to  a  stake  repent,  dated  Aug.  31, 1878,  there  were  at  Sonset  114  sonls,  at 
priKham  Citj  2^,  at  St  Joseph  and  Woodruff  each  67,  and  including  other 
smiOl  settlements,  a  total  of  587.  The  harvest  of  1878  was  severely  damaged 
by  floods,  but  that  of  1879  was  a  bountiful  one.  In  1880  the  crops  again  suf- 
fered from  excessive  rains  and  freshets.  SeUUmenia  <m  ike  LUiU  Colorado, 
MS.  llie  St  Joseph  stake  at  Pima,  Ar.,  was  oiganixed  in  Feb.  1883,  the 
place  being  first  settled  in  1879  bv  families  from  eastern  Arizona.  St  I>avid 
was  founded  in  1878,  Philemon  C.  Merrill  beinff  the  first  settler;  Curtis  in 
1881  by  the  Curtis  family;  Graham,  so  named  m>m  the  peak  a  few  miles  to 
the  sonth,  in  1881;  Thatcher,  named  after  Apostle  Moses  Thatcher,  in  1882, 
by  John  M.  Moody;  Central,  in  the  same  year,  by  Joseph  Cluff  and  others; 
|icD(mald,  named  in  honor  of  A.  F.  McDonald,  president  of  the  Maricopa 
stake,  bv  Henry  J.  Home  and  others;  Layton,  named  after  President  C. 
Layton,  oy  John  and  Adam  Welker,  Ben.  Peel,  and  a  few  others.  All  these 
aettlements  are  in  Arizona.  The  Mesa  settlement,  bel<mging  to  the  Maricopa 
stake,  was  founded  by  companies  from  Bear  Lake  co.,  Idl,  and  S.  L.  co., 
Utah.  Leaving  S.  L.  City  immediately  after  the  death  of  Brigham  Young, 
they  reached  Salt  River  in  Jan.  1878,  and  soon  afterward  began  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  to  the  present  site  of  the  town.  After  a  year's  labor,  only  a 
small  stream  of  water  was  obtained,  barely  sufficient  for  planting  gardens,  as 
the  ditch  was  cut  through  a  veiy  difficult  formation.  The  settlers  nerseveml, 
however,  their  labors  diminishingas  their  numbers  increased,  ana  in  1885  a 
canal  had  been  built  canying  5,0W)  inchee  of  water,  at  a  cost  of  $43,000.  Lehi, 
f(Minoriy  Jonesville,  also  near  Salt  River,  was  founded  in  1877  by  a  party  of 
7 1  settlers.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  a  few  members  of  the  company  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  location,  and  set  forth  for  San  Pedro  River,  where  they 
founded  the  settlement  of  St  David,  so  named  by  Prest  A.  F.  McDonald  after 
David  Patten,  whom  the  Mormons  regard  as  a  martyr.  Maricopa  Stake,  MS. 
In  the  Gila  Valley  the  settlers  bought  squatter  clamis  of  Mexicans,  and  in 
1885  had  constructed  over  60  miles  of  canals  from  8  to  10  feet  wide,  besides 
a  number  of  smaller  ditches.  The  soil  is  a  fertile,  sandy  loam,  producing 
two  crops  or  more  a  year,  excellent  for  grapes  and  fruit,  and  of  fur  quality 
for  all  farm  products.  Soighum  produces  three  cuttings  from  one  planting, 
and  luoem  is  cut  five  or  six  times  a  year.  Not  more  thim  five  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  arable,  the  remainder  beinff  grazing-land.  MarUneau*$  Settlements  in 
Arizona^  MS.  For  monogamic  settlements  in  Montana,  see  Oalveston  New$, 
Dec.  1,  1884.  In  the  fall  of  1877  Elder  John  Morgan  led  a  colony  of  saints 
from  the  southern  states  to  Pueblo,  Colorado,  where  they  wintered.  In 
March  of  the  following  year,  Jamee  G.  Stuart,  being  ordered  to  visit  the  colo- 
nists, found  them  living  as  best  they  could,  and  working  at  whatever  they 
could  find  to  do.  Mainly  through  the  elder*s  efforts,  two  settlements  were 
founded,  to  which  were  afterward  siven  the  names  of  Ephxaim  and  Manassa. 
Stuart^a  Gohnnation  in  Colorado,  MS.  In  1884  the  Mormons  established  a 
colony  at  Las  Crucos,  Sonora,  Mex.  At  the  same  t^ne  their  leaders  issued 
a  proclamation  stating  that  no  general  migration  to  Mexico  was  intended. 
The  Mexican  Financier,  Jan.  31,  1885.  InZaNMcva  Era,  Paso  del  Korte, 
Chihuahua,  Apr.  8,  1885,  p.  2,  it  is  stated  that  200  Mormons  had  established 
a  oolony  at  Corralitos,  Galeana,  in  that  state. 
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merce,  arts,  industries,  and  interests  of  the  territory 
are  mainly  centred.  In  1883  the  capital  contained 
a  fixed  population  of  about  25,000,  its  corporate  limits 
including  about  fifty  square  miles/  divided  into  five 
municipal  and  twenty-one  ecclesiastical  wards.  The 
city  was  well  supplied  with  all  modem  comforts  and 
conveniences,  including  gas  and  electric  lights,®  street- 
railroads,'  hotels,*®  markets,  libraries,  theatres,"  clubs, 
and  saloons,  where  men  might  drink,  smoke,  and  dis- 
cuss politics  and  religion.  Through  all  the  streets, 
which  were  about  double  the  usual  width,  ran  the 
limpid  waters  of  City  Creek,  the  Jordan,  Red  Butte, 

^Ten  from  east  to  west,  and  five  from  north  to  aonth,  allowinff  for  two 
square  miles  oocapied  bv  the  Fort  Douglas  reservation.  By  act  of  Jan.  18, 
lS67,  the  western  boundanr  was  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  a 
line  running  due  north  and  south  about  two  miles  west  of  the  river.  By  act 
of  1872  the  south  line  was  removed  to  Tenth  South  street. 

*  In  1877  QeoTB^  Erb  oiganized  the  Rocky  Mountain  Electric  Light  Ca  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  aiterward  extending  his  operations  to  Ogden,  Albuquerqne, 
Cheyenne,  8ilver  City,  and  Tucson,  where,  iu  1884,  all  the  works  were  in  sue- 
cesnul  operation.  Erb*$  Electric  Lighi9,  MS.  Brb,  a  iiative  of  Penn.,  enlisted 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  union  army  in  1861,  being  then  18  years  of  ape.  After 
serving  for  three  yean  he  removed  to  southern  Utah,  and  in  1877  to  S.  L. 
City.  For  account  of  dty  gas-works,  see  Dtmrtt  Ntw^  Aug.  27,  1873.  The 
city  was  first  lighted  by  gas  July  7,  1873. 

*  Li  1872  the  S.  L.  C.  Street  Railroad  Co.  was  organised.  It  was  in  run- 
ning order  in  June  of  the  same  year,  its  leuffth  being  about  seven  miles.  R. 
R.  Anderson,  in  Utah  Jottiiigt^  MS.  In  1883  horse-cars  ran  every  half-hour 
in  ekht  different  directions.  OrahanCB  Utah  Direct,,  1S83-I,  184. 

*^Among  the  principal  hotels  in  S.  L.  City  in  1883  were  the  Walker  Honse 
and  the  Continental,  formerly  the  Townsend  House.  The  former  was  built 
in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  •140,000.  Walker*s  Merchant  and  Miners  of  Utah, 
MS.  For  description,  see  Deeertl  News,  Sept  4, 1872;  8.  L.  C,  Tribune,  Sept 
7,  1872;  oala*s  America  SevieUed,  290-4;  for  mention  of  the  Gardo  Houss, 
sometimes  nicknamed  the  Amelia  Palace,  see  DaW$  JKrH  Holiday,  101-^; 
Duff  US' Hardy* s  Thnmgh  Cities  and  Prairie,  113. 

u  j^  account  of  the  various  libraries  is  given  later  in  this  chapter.  The 
theatre  at  the  coiner  of  First  South  and  First  East  streets  was  175  by  80  ft, 
with  a  stsfie  62  by  32  ft    It  was  of  rock  and  adobe,  with  granite  finish,  fluted 

{>ilhun,  and  massive  cornices,  cost  $200,000,  and  had  a  seating  capacity  of  at 
east  1,500.  In  1882  the  Walker  Bros  built  the  opera-house,  at  a  cost  of 
•136,000.  within  a  few  yards  of  their  bank.  Its  dimensions  were  167  by  67 
feet,  with  a  height  of  60  feet  The  interior  was  tastefully  decorated  and  up- 
holstered, and  the  stage  well  supplied  with  scenery  ana  appointments,  the 
drop-scene  being  remarkably  handsome.  Walker's  iferchants  and  Afiners  of 
Utah,  MS.;  Graham's  Utah  Direct,,  1883-4,  193.  For  further  mention  of 
theatres  and  theatricals,  see  p.  584-5,  this  vol. ;  Coohe^s  Theatr,  and  8oe.  Affairs 
in  Utah,  MS.;  Ward*s  Lectures,  40;  Huhner's  Round  the  World,  80;  Bowles* 
Our  New  West,  229-31;  Richardson's  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  358-9;  RusUng's 
Across  Amer,,  178-81;  Beadle's  Hfe  in  Utah,  245-6;  Ludlow's  Heart  qfthe 
Continent,  334-7, 365-7;  Rae's  Westward  by  RaU,  108-10;  MiUeimialSUMr,  xzii. 
70-3;  Deieret  Neum,  March  27,  1867;  Otferland  Monthly,  t.  27641. 
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and  Emigration  cafions,"  cooling  the  air,  deansing 
the  thoroughfares,  and  giving  life  to  verdure.  The 
adjacent  lands  were  cultivated,  and  most  of  the 
houses  were  surrounded  with  orchards,  so  that  in 
early  summer  Zion  wore  the  appearance  of  Eden  in 
bloom.  The  flowers  were  fuU  of  beauty  and  fra« 
grance,  surpassing,  if  possible,  in  this  respect,  the 
ancient  towns  of  Mexico,  or  the  modem  capital  in  the 
days  of  Cort^ 

Aside  from  the  temple  and  the  tabernacle.  Salt 
Lake  City  thus  far  had  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way 
of  architecture,  nor  was  that  little  interesting*  The 
temple,  when  finished,  was  to  cost  several  millions," 
and  the  walls  of  eray  granite,  more  than  six  feet  in 
thickness,  with  a  length  of  200  and  a  width  of  100 
feet,  were  to  reach  a  height  of  100  feei^  It  was 
determined  that  this  building  should  be  of  elegant 
design,  magnificent  proportions,  and  unique  pattern, 
a  marvel  of  beauty,  strength,  and  solidity."  As  a 
structure  in  which  a  vast  assemblage  can  see  and 
hear,  the  new  tabernacle,  west  of  the  temple,  com- 
pleted in  187C,  is  a  remarkable  edifice.  It  is  elliptical 
in  shape,  with  a  primitive  diameter  of  233  feet,  a  con- 
jugate of  133  feet,  and  a  height  of  70  feet,  its  huge 
dome-shaped,  or  as  some  term  it,  dish-cover  roof  of 
heavy,  bolted  lattice-work  resting  on  sandstone  pil- 

^*By  aot  oi  Fet.  20,  1880,  in  (TUdi  Law$,  1880,  65-6»  Mnending  the  city 
charter,  the  city  coundi  was  authorised  to  borrow  $250,000  for  the  oonstnio- 
Uoa  of  a  caoaU  tapping  the  Jordan  at  a  point  25  milet  wmth  of  the  city,  for 
irrigation  porposet,  thus  releasing  nearer  and  better  sooroes  of  supf  /  for 
domestio  nee.  It  was  finished  in  1881,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  In  1884  there 
were  13  miles  of  main  pipes,  which  were  tapped  at  regular  intervals  by  hy- 
drants, so  as  to  insore  a  sufiScient  supply  in  case  of  fire.  The  city  iiad  a  fery 
efficient  fire  department.  See  Utah  Direct,  attd  Giu.,  1874»  177,  1879-80,  66w 

"  In  1886  it  had  already  coal  some  $2,500,00a 

^^  In  1884  they  were  over  60  feet  above  the  gnMukU 

^  Under  President  Taylor's  administration  more  work  in  the  same  time 
was  done  on  the  temple  than  ever  before.  UttUk  NoUb^  MS.  For  condition  of 
the  temple  baikling  in  1860,  see  p.  582,  this  voL ;  at  other  dates,  Ihaeret  New9^ 
Nov.  20,  1867,  Aug.  20.  1873,  May  27,  1874,  Aug.  23,  1876,  July  3,  Nov.  20, 
1878;  AtiUennkU  Star^  xzxvi.  273-5;  Harper's  Mag,,  Aug.  1883.  In  quarry- 
ing the  granite  at  lattle  Cottonwood  caflon,  the  workmen  dislodged  hu^ 
bowlders  from  the  mountain  side,  and  sent  them  crashing  down  to  the  rail- 
road track,  a  descent  of  700  feet.    One  of  these  bowlders  weighed  21,000  tonai 
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lars.  Its  seating  capacity  is  about  9,000/*  and  in  the 
building  are  twenty  doors,  some  nine  feet  in  width, 
and  all  of  them  opening  outward,  so  that  in  case  of 
fire  a  full  congr^ation  can  make  its  exit  in  three 
or  four  minutes.  As  was  the  case  in  the  old  taber- 
nacle,*^ the  acoustic  properties  are  remarkably  good, 
and  it  is  said  that  one  standing  in  the  east  end  of  the 
gallery  and  uttering  a  few  words  in  his  lowest  tone 
can  he  distinctly  heard  in  the  amphitheatre  where 
the  church  dignitaries  are  seated,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  buUding.** 

On  the  site  of  the  old  tabernacle  now  stands  the  new 
assembly  hall,^  which  is  also  the  stake  house  for  the 
Salt  Lake  stake  of  Zion.  It  is  built  of  rough-hewn 
granite,  the  rock  being  taken  from  the  same  quarry 
that  supplies  material  for  the  temple,  and  with 
frescoed  ceiling,  representing  important  events  in 
church  history.  Though  church-like  in  appearance,  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  sightly  structures  in  the 
city.**  Of  the  endowment  house  and  other  buildings 
on  temple  block  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere. 

On  South  Temple  street  is  the  museum,  where  are 
specimens  of  home  art,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  also 
home  products  and  manufactures,  as  in  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  cloth,  paper;  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coins, 
with  samples   of  the  ores  and  minerals  of  Utah; 

I  low 
estimates  show 
this  to  be  an  exaggeration,  thotigh  inolnding  standing-room,  the  former  fignce 
is  about  correct. 

^^  For  mention  of  the  old  tabernacle  and  its  organ,  see  p.  292,  this  voL 

^  For  farther  descriptions  of  this  tabernacle,  see,  among  others,  Sola's 
Amer,  BevittUed,  2dQ-S;  Bonimel^a  MormoM  and  Silver  AUneSt  10-17;  Mar- 
ahalCs  Through  Amer,,  1658;  Duffas- Hardy's  Through  Cities  and  Prairie^ 
113>]5;  De  RupeH's  CaL  and  Morm.,  138-46;  Deseret  News,  May  4,  1870, 
on  which  date  were  delivered  the  inangnral  addresses. 

"The  comer-stones  were  laid  Sept.  28,  1877,  and  it  was  dedicated  Jan.  9, 
1882,  though  public  meetings  were  held  in  it  as  early  as  Apr.  4,  1880.  Until 
Apr.  1879  It  wus  called  the  new  or  little  tabernacle,  its  name  being  changed 
at  tliat  date  to  the  Salt  Lake  Assembly  Hall.  It  is  120  by  68  feet,  and  can 
seat  3,000  people.  Riehardn'  Utah  Afi^tcell.,  MS. 

^Uiah  Notes,  MS.,  2;  Sloan's  Utah  OaeeUeer,  1884,  204.  The  building 
is  120  by  68  ft,  the  height  of  the  tower  which  rises  from  the  centre  being  130 
ft.  It  has  excellent  acoustic  properties,  contains  a  large  organ,  rich  and  sweet 
in  tone,  and  wos  dedicated  in  the  spring  of  1880. 


^•Richards' Utah  Miscdl„UB.    hi  Utah  Notes.  MS.,  2,  His  b^toh 
1 7,000.    Other  authorities  say  12,000  to  13,000,  but  recent  estimates 
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petrifactions,  fossils,  and  obsidian;  Indian  weapons^ 
scalps,  ornaments,  pottery,  wampum,  and  the  bcfat  in 
which  Kit  Carson  crossed  the  waters  of  great  Salt 
Lake— the  first  craft  launched  by  white  man  into  the 
Dead  Sea  of  the  West" 

Other  prominent  buildings  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
many  points  of  interest  within  easy  reach  of  the  capi- 
ta], as  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  mineral  sprii^.  Fort 
Douglas,  Parley's  park,  the  Cottonwoods,  Ensign  and 
Twin  peaks.  Echo  cafion,  American  Fork  cafion — ^the 
so  called  Yosemite  of  Utah — have  been  described  for 
the  most  part  in  other  portions  of  this  volume,  and  in 
many  of  the  countless  volumes  that  have  been  written 
concerning  the  Mormons. 

In  order  to  see  Salt  Lake  City  at  its  best,  one  should 
stroll  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  through 
Main  and  Temple  streets,  which  are  to  this  city  what 
Market  and  Klearny  streets  are  to  San  Francisco. 
At  that  time  the  spacious  sidewalks  are  crowded 
with  well-dressed  women  passing  to  and  fro  among  the 
shops,  prominent  among  which  stands  out  the  Zion's 
cooperative  store,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  ^'Zion's 
Coop."  In  no  part  of  the  city,  or  elsewhere  in  Utah, 
are  there  signs  of  abject  povertv,  and  there  are  few 
beggars,  tramps,  or  drones,  the  icUe  and  dissolute  being 
discountenanced  by  the  community.^ 

^8(M»  America  RevimiM,  ii.  205;  B<mw%d^$  Mormtm$  and  SSver  Mine*^ 
18-21;  Oaz,  of  Utah,  1874,  178;  8,  L,  C.  Tribm^  Jan.  1,  6,  1878;  8.  L,  C, 
Herald,  Sept  13,  1878.  In  1882oocurred  the  death  of  JoMph  L.  Barfoot,  for 
several  yean  curator  of  the  maieum.  Bom  at  Warwick  Castle,  England,  and, 
as  he  claimed  before  his  decease,  legitimate  heir  to  one  of  the  ffrwitest  earl- 
doms in  the  realm,  his  ancestry  being  traced  back  on  the  fawer's  side  to 
Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  mother's  to  Bishop  Bidlev,  he  enlisted 
in  the  marines,  probably  on  account  of  some  fsmily  quMrreL  His  discharge 
bein^  procured,  ne  joined  his  father,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Monnon 
Mission  in  London,  and  in  1856  Joseph  joined  the  Mormon  church.  8,  L,  CUy 
Contributor,  iiL  250-2;  Gamnbell,  Cvrcviar  NoUs^  L  62,  states  that  his  lather 
was  merely  tutor  at  Warwick  Castle. 

"  For  descriptions  of  8.  L.  City  in  1883-4,  see  The  Mormon  MetropoUa; 
in  1881,  8ala*s  Amer,  BevUiied,  290-317  (with  cut);  HollUter'e  Ses.  amd  At- 
tract,  qf  Utah,  73-6;  in  1879,  N.  Y.  Observer,  in  Portland  WHy  Chritt.  Adwoc, 
Feb.  6,  1879;  in  1878,  Mar9haW9  Through  Amer,,  16^-82;  m  1877,  Boyef'$ 
from  Orient  to  Occident,  61-3;  MuMner'e  Auitsqf  Mormonitm,  3,  11;  L€4ie*s 
Cal„  74-5,  91-^,  103;  Taylor's  Summer  Savory,  20-1;  in  1876,  Jackwn'e  Bite 
qf  Travel  at  Home,  19-22;  in  1875,  WiUiam$*  Pac  Touriti,  132-40»  150-2| 
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While  not  communists,  the  elements  of  socialism 
enter  strongly  into  all  their  relations^  public  and  pri- 
vate, social,  commercial,  and  industrial,  as  well  as 
religious  and  political.  This  tends  to  render  them 
exclusive,  independent  of  the  gentiles  and  their  gov- 
ernment, and  even  in  some  respects  antagonistic  to 
them.  They  have  assisted  each  other  untd  nine  out 
of  ten  own  their  farms,  while  commerce  and  manufac- 
turing are  to  a  large  extent  cooperative.  The  rights 
of  property  are  respected;  but  while  a  Mormon  may 
sell  his  farm  to  a  gentile,  it  would  not  be  deemed 
good  fellowship  for  him  to  do  so. 

Salt  Lake  county  contained,  in  1883,  nearly  one 
fifth  of  the  population  of  Utah,  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley,  where  the  streams  of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains are  utilized  for  irrigation,  being  the  principal 
farming  section;  while  the  western  portion,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Oquirrh  Range,  was  but  sparsely 
settled.  In  this  county  were  found,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  coal,  nearly  all  the  minerals  that  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  communities.  Alta,  the 
mining  town  of  Little  Cottonwood,  contained  a  con- 
siderable population  until  the  spring  of  1878,  when  it 
was  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  JBingham,  about  thirty 
miles  south-west  of  the  capital,  was  surrounded  by 
productive  mines;  and  Sandy,  where  the  Bingham 
caiion  and  Cottonwood  ores  were  forwarded  for  sam- 
pling, was  a  thriving  village.^ 

ChtUb*  DotHngM,  18-28;  in  1872,  Bonvriel^a  Mormon»  and  Silver  Jllines,  8-10; 
WaahingUm  6tar,  in  De$eret  NeiM,  July  10, 1872;  Oakland  Monthly  Bev,^  i.  no. 
1,  18-19;  in  1871,  Hulmer'$  Round  the  World,  76-80;  Oreenioood'a  New  Life, 
137-8, 142-4;  in  1870,  Nordhof*$Cal.,  40-2;  NeUon^a Pict.  Ouide-Book,  19-23; 
Kneeland'a  Wondera  of  YoaemiU,  19^21;  Overland  Monthly,  v.  270-3,  275;  in 
1869,  Bae'a  WeHwardhy  BaU,  104-12;  in  1868,  Ooddard^a  Where  to  Emigrate, 
152-3;  Bowles'  PacBailroad,  4(^-51;  Ludlow*a  Heart  of  the  Continent,  31^28; 
Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  240-7;  in  1867,  Hepworth  Dixon's  New  Amer.^  133-41; 
MciJlttrt'a  S,000  Miles  Through  the  Rocky  Mts,  165-6  (with  cut);  in  1866,  Bus- 
ling's  Across  Amcr.,  163-6;  Life  among  the  Mormons,  88-97;  in  1865,  Bowles' 
Our  New  West,  202-3,  206, 219-22  (with  cut);  Barnes'  From  AtlantU  to  Pacific, 
64-5;  Bichardson's  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  347  (with  cut);  in  1860-2,  pp. 
677-90,  this  vol  (with  pUn). 

''Among  other  growing  settlements  in  Salt  Lake  co.  at  this  time  were 
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Of  the  establishment  and  progress  of  other  settle 
ments,  up  to  the  close  of  1862,  mention  has  already 
been  maae."  Davis  county,  north  of  Salt  Lake,  was 
settled  by  quiet  pastoral  and  agricultural  communi- 
ties of  the  old-fashioned  type.  Farmington,  Centre- 
ville,  Kaysville,**  and  the  three  towns  named  Bounti- 
ful,**  were,  in  1886,  reasonably  prosperous,  resembling 
somewhat  small  English  villages,  except  for  the  &ct 
that  no  ale-houses  were  to  be  seen  in  their  midst. 

Ogden,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  erroneously  called, 
Junction  City,  the  site  of  which  was  purchased,  as 
the  reader  will  remember,  in  1848,  for  some  $2,000  or 
$3,000,  ranked  in  1883  next  to  Salt  Lake  City  in 
population.*^  In  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railroads 
and  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  region,  with  excellent 

Mill  Creek.  EMt  Mill  Creek,  Big  Cottonwood,  South  Cottonwood,  Union, 
North  Jordftn,  South  Jordan,  West  Jordan,  Brighton,  Batienrille,  Granite, 
Draper,  HerrimaD,  Mountain  Dell,  and  Pleaaant  Green. 

*^See  cape  ziii.,  xxL,  this  vol. 

^  So  called  after  a  bishop  and  early  settler  named  William  Kay,  who 
owned  a  large  portion  of  its  site.  About  the  year  1857  the  bishop's  interest 
was  purchsMd  by  John  S.  Smith,  an  Ekiclishman  by  birth,  who,  landing  in 
Canada  in  1841,  afterward  proceeded  to  Nauvoo,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  exodus.  Mr  Smith  is  now  one  of  the  principal  fanners  in 
Davis  CO.  Among  other  prominent  men  in  that  county  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Joseph  Barton,  a  native  of  St  Helens,  Lancashire,  England, 
settled  at  Kaysville,  his  present  home,  in  1862,  bein^  then  only  14  years  of 
age.  In  1860  he  was  elected  oonn^  surveyor,  and  smce  that  date  has  held 
the  appointments  of  city  recorder  of  Kays vUle,  county  clerk,  and  prosecuting 
attorney,  the  last  two  of  which  offices  he  filled  in  1885.  In  1884  he  was  a 
member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and  almost  throughout  his  career  in 
Utah  has  occupied  positions  of  trust,  tiiough  they  have  oome  to  him  un- 
sought, and  somewhat  against  his  wiU.  N.  T.  Porter,  a  native  of  Vermont^ 
was  one  of  thetirst  settlers  in  Centre  ville,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  1849, 
after  sufiering  all  the  hardships  of  the  expulsion,  and  of  a  long  residence  at 
Winter  Quarters.  Jos.  Egbert,  a  native  of  Salina  co.,  Ind.,  was  a  pioneer, 
sharine  the  blanket  of  Orson  Pratt  during  the  journey,  and  driving  tiie  tirst 
team  that  entered  the  valley.  John  R.  Baines  of  Kaysville,  a  native  of  Bed- 
fordshire, England,  arrived  iu  Utah  with  a  capital  of  10  cents,  and  afterward 
accumulated  a  fortune  of  9100,000  by  farming  and  traffic.  The  president  of 
the  Davis  stake  was  W.  IL  Smith,  who  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  for  nine  years  probate  judge.  He  was  bom  in  Ontario, 
Canada. 

^  South,  East,  and  West  Bountiful.  The  last  was  sometimes  called 
Wood's  Cross.  Bountiful  was  a  city  in  the  book  of  Mormon.  Hirhardt^ 
Utah  Misc.,  MS.,  4-5.  Prominent  among  the  citizens  of  West  Bountiful  was 
W.  S.  Muir,  a  Scotebman  by  birth,  who,  accepting  the  Mormon  faith,  set 
forth  for  Nauvoo,  aud  in  1847  was  a  corporal  in  the  Mormon  battalion.  In 
the  following  year  he  started,  in  connection  with  Sam.  Brannan,  the  first  store 
ever  opened  at  the  mines  of  California. 

^  in  1883  it  contained  about  8,000  inhabitants. 
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manufacturing  facilities,  and  with  man^  of  the  at- 
tractions and  conveniences  of  modem  cities,  including 
a  theatre^  and  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  country, 
with  gentile  churches  and  schools,  both  protestant 
and  catholic,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Union 
Pacific  was  probably  the  most  cosmopolitan  town 
in  Utah.^  Among  the  other  settlements  of  Weber 
county  the  most  prominent  were  North  Ogden,*  Har* 
risville,  Huntsville,**  Lynne,**  SlatervilTe,  IJintah, 
Plain  City,  Hooperville,  and  West  Weber.** 

"Opened  Jan.  4,  1870.  8tar{ford'»  Ogden,  MS.,  10. 

Tor  «cfc  to  inoorporafce  Ogden,  tee  (TtahCon^^ilod  Lttm$t  746-M;  Dueret 
News,  Jan.  30,  1861.  For  act  amending  charter  of  incorporation,  see  Utah 
Laws,  1880,  4-^.  In  1885  the  mayor  ofOgden  was  David  H.  Peery,  a  Vir- 
ffinian,  who  during  the  civil  war  aerved  at  assistant  oonunisaary  under  General 
Marshall.  In  18^,  after  being  honorably  discharged  from  the  confederate 
army,  he  arrived  in  Utah  with  the  sum  of  $1,400,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his 
property.  In  1885  he  was  the  owner  of  several  blocks  of  business  building 
ana  was  worth  about  9150,000,  being  at  that  date  a  member  of  the  territonal 
legislature.  In  1880  the  cdty  and  county  built  a  bridge  over  the  Weber,  at  a 
cost  of  916,000,  and  in  the  same  year  the  city  constructed  a  reservoir  on 
Court-house  hill  to  collect  the  waters  of  several  small  springs  which  were 
conveyed  in  pipes  to  Main  street  8toa\foTd'$  Ogden^  MS.,  15-lOw  For  sketch 
of  the  business  growth  of  Qgden,  see  TuUidae^s  Mcig.,  L  478-84.  For  descrip- 
tion of  town  at  various  dates,  see  BonwicVs  Silver  Minea^  22-3;  MUlennvod 
Star,  zxxL  518;  8,  L,  C,  Tribwne,  Jan.  1,  1878,  July  6,  1870,  Jan.  1,  1881; 
TtUgrapk,  May  18,  July  8,  Dec  19, 1869;  Herald,  Dec.  12, 1877.  Topograph- 
ical pUn,  in  Wketier^a  Survew,  ti.  471. 

*^  With  a  population  in  1880  of  056.  StafrfMPa  Ogdem,  MS.,  8;  about  900. 
Amos  Maycock,  in  dtah  Sketches,  MS.,  1 15.  In  1883  it  was  about  1,200,  and 
in  1886  some  1,500. 

**  Harrisville  was  an  affrionltural  settlement  containing  in  1880  about  60 
families,  most  of  them  Scandinavians.  Thoash  subject  to  earlv  frosts,  cereals 
were  raised,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  and  in  the  neighbcHrbood  was  good 
pasture.  A  considerable  income  was  also  derived  from  the  sale  of  shingles 
and  raihtxul  ties.  Sta^ortTs  Weber  Co.,  MS.,  5, 11-12.  In  the  Description  of 
huntsviUe,  MS.,  1-6,  and  dtak  Sketches,  MS.,  are  particulars  as  to  the  re- 
sources and  growth  of  Huntsville  from  1860^  when  it  was  founded,  until  1880. 

"  An  agricultural  settlement  two  miles  north  of  Ogden,  containing  in  1880 
about  500  inhabitants.  StaaftfonTs  Weber  Co,,  MS.,  1. 

"  Slaterville  was  organized  as  a  county  preoinot  in  1864.  Populati<xi  in 
1880  about  400.  UintA,  at  the  western  entrance  of  Weber  oafton,  was  first 
known  as  East  Weber,  the  name  being  changed  to  Easton  early  in  1867,  and 
in  the  same  year  to  Uintah.  At  Plain  City  the  raising  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
especially  strawberries,  was  the  mindpal  industry.  Hooperville,  settled  in 
1869,  had  in  1880  about  100  families.  West  Weber,  organised  as  a  ward  iu 
1877,  mustered  at  the  same  date  nearlv  700  inhabitants.  There  were  also 
small  settlements  at  Mound  Fort^  a  mile  north  of  the  Weber;  Eden,  near 
Buntsville;  Marriotsville,  three  miles  north-west  of  Ogden;  Riverdale,  two 
miles  south  of  Ogden;  and  several  others.  Id.,  passim. 

In  ii[ie  Brief  Historical  Sketch  qfthe  SettlemenU  ia  WeherCwmty,  by  Jofteph 
Biax^crd,  MS. ,  are  given  in  minute  detail  the  leading  incidents  in  the  history  of 
all  the  principal  settlements  of  Weber  co.  from  their  foundation  until  the  year 
1880.    The  Historical  Sketch  qf  Ogden  City,  MS.,  by  this  author,  oovera 
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In  Cache  county  were  added  to  the  settlements  al- 
ready mentioned  Kichmond,  a  farming  town**  on  the 
line  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  railroad;  Lewiston 
on  the  west  bank  of  Bear  River,  opposite  Richmond; 
Benson,  eight  miles  south-west  of  Logan;  and  Newton, 
a  thriving  village  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the 
same  town***  The  comer-stones  of  the  Lo^n  temple 
were  laid  in  1877,  its  site  being  chosen  by  %righam  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death.  The  structure  is  of  stone, 
painted  and  plastered  in  variegated  tints,  and  capped 
with  an  iron  roof* 

Rich,  or  as  it  was  first  termed  Richland,  county,  in 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  territory,  was  organ- 
ized in  1864,  being  carved  out  of  Cache  county," 
Randolph,  the  county  seat,  near  its  centre,  and  sur- 
rounded with  excellent  pasture-land,  Garden  City  at 
its  extreme  north-west,  and  Woodruff*  on  ]Dear 
River,  being  now  the  principal  settlements.  The 
limits  of  Summit  county  on  the  south  were  extended 
in  1872  by  an  act  of  the  Utah  legislature,  and  in  1886 
it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wyoming  and  Morgan 
county,  and  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  by  Uintah, 
Wasatch,  Morgan,  and  Salt  Lake  counties.  In  1883 
Park  City,  the  centre  of  supply  for  the  Ontario  and 
other  mines,  was  the  most  considerable  town.^ 

Brigham  City,  the  county  seat  of  Box  Elder,  west 
of  Cache  county,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and 

the  same  period,  oommendiig  with  the  time  when  iti  tito  wis  poichMed  by 
Captaiii  Brown  from  Milee  Goodyear. 

^«  Incorporated  Feb.  6,  1868. 

**  At  the  flonthem  end  of  Cache  Valley  ia  the  town  of  Paiadiae,  and  aeat-' 
tered  throaghont  the  valley  are  several  small  settlements.  For  descriptive 
•ketch  of  Cache  oo.  settlements,  see  8.  U  C.  Heraid^  Nov.  3,  10,  1877.  In 
1880  Paradise  had  400  inhabitants.  Orson  Smith,  in  Utah  Shttches,  MS.,  1-2. 

''See,  for  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stones,  Deaertt  News^  Sept.  26, 
1877;  for  dedication,  Biog.  Lormtto  Snow,  452-3;  for  act  incorporating  Xogan 
Gty,  Utah  Compiled  Laws,  711-18;  for  description  of  the  dty,  DuerH  New$, 
Oct.  15, 1873,  July  23»  1870;  8.  L.  WeeBy  Herald.  March  31,  1881. 

^  For  organic  act,  see  UtahAeU  Legid,,  1863-4,  18-10.  The  ooonty  was 
named  after  Apostle  Chas  C.  Rich. 

»  Named  after  Apostle  WUfordWoodmff.  Riehardt^  Utah  m»eea„Ma.,4. 

*'The  other  principal  settlements  besides  those  mentioned  elsewhere  were 
Echo  and  Wansnip,  both  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Eastern  railroad.  Wanship 
was  named  after  an  Indian  who  was  mnch  respected.  Riehardt^  Utah  ifiaoett., 
MS.,  3. 
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Northern  railroad,  together  with  Willard  City,  seven 
miles  farther  to  the  south,  had  in  1886  become  places 
of  note.  The  site  of  the  former  was  remarkably 
picturesque.*®  Tooele  and  Grantsville,  in  Tooele 
county,  south  of  Box  Elder,  had  each  in  1880  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  1,200,  and  Corinne,  incorporated  m 
1870,  about  400.*^  Nephi,  the  county  seat  of  Juab 
county,**  contained  in  1880  a  thriving  population  of 
about  2,500,  most  of  them  farmers,  though  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  town  were  not  inconsider- 
able, the  Tintic  mines  furnishing  a  market  for  surplus 
lumber  and  produce.** 

Utah  county,  with  two  lines  of  railroad,**  excellent 
farming-lands*^  and  manufacturing  facilities,  and  the 
largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  territory,**  ranked  sec- 
ond in  population  to  Salt  Lake  count^,*^  and  first  in 
its  yield  of  cereals  and  fruits.    By  persistent  effort,  the 

««WflUtfdaiyi8  named  after  WUUrd  Biobmrdi.  Bkhard^  Utah  MiaeelL 
MS.,  7;  Brigham,  of  ooane,  after  Preddent  Young.  Both  were  incorporated 
in  1867.  See  [Ttah  Compiled  Law$,  737-0.  743-A.  At  Brigham  City  choice 
fruit  waa  raiaed  in  abundance.  In  1880  there  waa  a  lam  tannery  and  a 
wooUen  factory  in  operation.  Near  Willard  City  grain,  fnut,  and  ve^^etablea 
were  raised,  bat  the  facilitiee  for  manofaotore  were  meagre.  A.  Chnstensen 
and  G.  W.  Ward,  in  Utah  Shetehea,  MS.,  4J^104.  For  descriptions  of  Brigham 
City  at  Tarioos  dates,  see  JlicClure*»  3,000  MUet  beffond  Ihe  Koeky  MowUcuns; 
Deaerei  News,  JuW  24,  1862,  Jan.  16,  1878.  In  1883  Call's  Fort,  already 
mentioned,  had  on^  35  families.  Amon^  other  settlements  were  Honey  villa 
on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  railway,  organized  as  a  ward  in  1877, 
and  Snowrille,  a  stock-raising  centre,  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Corinne,  settled 
by  A.  Goodliffe  and  others  in  1876. 

^  For  acts  incorporating  these  towns,  see  Utah  Compiled  Lowe,  740,  843* 
62.  Grantsville  was  named  after  CoL  Geo.  D.  Grant.  Bicharda*  Utah 
MisceL,  MS.,  6.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Tooele  many  kinds  of  farm  and  or- 
chard products  were  raised.  At  Grantsville,  also  a  farming  settlement,  there 
were  25  artesian  wells.  F.  M.  Lyman,  John  Bowberry,  and  Harrison  Severe, 
in  Utah  Sketefies,  MS.,  29,  151.  For  historical  sketch  of  Corinne,  see  7W- 
lidge*»  Mag.,  ii.  243-6. 

**  Juab  is  Indian  or  Spanish-Indian  for  flat.  For  acts  defining  snd  extend* 
ing  the  limits  of  the  county,  see  Utah  Acta  LegiaL,  1868,  pp.  41-2;  1870, 

^  Mcna,  eight  miles  north  of  Nephi,  Juab,  on  the  Utah  Central,  and  Levan, 
seven  miles  east  of  Juab,  were  also  promising  settlements.  At  Nephi  there 
were  in  1880  two  hotels,  a  furniture  factory,  and  a  large  cooperative  store. 
Geo.  Teasdale,  in  Utah  Sketchea,  MS.,  112. 

*«The  Utah  Central  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

^In  1880  there  were  over  40,000  acres  in  tilth. 

MUtah  Lake  is  40  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  10  miles. 

«YIn  1883  Salt  Lake  co.  hadT  41,890  and  Utah  oo.  28,472  inbabitantii. 
Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  300. 
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inhabitants  of  Provo,  the  county  seat,  built  up  a  set- 
tlement that  ranked  among  the  leading  towns  of  Utah, 
with  handsome  public  and  private  buildings,  a  theatre, 
a  large  tabernacle,  and,  as  will  presently  be  mentioned, 
the  largest  woollen-mill  in  the  territory.  Prominent 
among  its  industries  was  the  diyine  of  fruit,  of  which 
several  hundred  tons  were  forwarded  yeariy  to  market.^ 
In  1883  the  other  principal  towns  were  fairly  prosper- 
ous, several  of  them,  as  JPayson,*^  Spanish  Fork,*^and 
Springville,"  having  wealth  and  population  sufficient  to 
support  a  number  of  schools  and  churches,  a  theatre,^ 
and  the  inevitable  young  men's  and  young  women's 
mutual  improvement  associations."" 

Uintah  county,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Utah,  was 
organized  in  1880,^  with  Ashley  as  the  county  seat. 

^See,  for  act  incorporating  Provo,  Utcih  Acts  Leaid,,  1888,  120^;  for 
names  of  munioipal  officera  between  1801  and  1877,  see  Provo  CUy  Jtevised  Chr* 
dinance$t  iy.-v.;  in  1880,  Utah  8hetchen,  MS.,  where  is  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  the  town.  Among  the  most  prominent  men  in  Provo  may  be  mentioned 
Abimham  O.  Smoot,  a  native  of  Cfwen  oa ,  Ky,  who  ioised  the  charch  in  1835, 
being  then  in  his  21st  year,  and  a  few  months  later  was  ordained  an  elder.  Of 
his  missionary  labors,  and  the  part  that  he  plaved  during  the  exodus  and  the 
Utah  war,  mention  has  already  been  made.  Gboson  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1857,  he  was  reappointed  to  that  office  at  each  eleotion  nntil  1866,  when, 
declining  the  mayonlty,  he  served  for  twelve  years  in  the  legislatore.  In 
1868  he  removed  to  Provo,  where  he  was  also  eleeted  mayor,  holding  that 
office  for  twelve  years,  and  receiving  no  pav  for  his  services  in  that  capacity 
in  either  city.  In  1884  he  was  president  of  the  Provo  Manafactnring  Com- 
pany, the  Provo  Bank,  the  Provo  branch  of  Zion*s  CoOp(N«tive  Mercantile 
Institnte,  and  the  Utah  conaty  stake.  Utah  Emrly  Scema  in  Church  H\9L^ 
17-31;  I'uUidgt'B  Mag,,  iiL  297-9. 

^At  PaysoQ  there  was  a  cooperative  store  established,  mainly  by  the 
efibrts  of  Wm  Douglas,  who  arrived  in  Utah  in  1848.  See  for  act  incorpo- 
rating Payson,  Utah  AcU  LegitL,  1866,  42;  for  aot  extending  limits,  Utah 
Laws,  1882,  pp.  18>19. 

^Aroong  the  prominent  dtisens  of  Spanish  Fork  may  be  mentioned  the 
bishop  of  ward,  Geo.  D.  Snell,  a  descenoant  of  one  of  the  pil^m  fathers 
and  a  native  of  New  Branswiok,  whence  he  removed  to  Utsn  u  1854.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Wm  Creer  of  the  same 
city,  and  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Iwslatare  in 
1883,  and  served  on  some  of  the  most  important  oommittees.  in  1882  the 
limits  of  Spanish  Fork  City  were  altered.  Utah  Laws,  1882,  8. 

^^  The  first  mayor  of  Springville  was  O.  D.  Wood,  who  came  to  Utah  in 
1848,  and  in  1884  was  still  mayor,  though  76  years  of  age.  His  son,  L.  S. 
Wood,  was  also  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Springville. 

^*  The  Payson  theatre  was  the  second  largest  in  Utah,  and  had  a  seating 
capacity  of  800. 

^  Midway  between  Payson  and  Utah  Lake,  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Cen- 
tral, the  settlement  of  Benjamin  was  founded  in  1870.  Utah  Oamtteer,  1884, 
156. 

6*  For  organic  act,  see  Utah  Laws,  1880,  11-12. 
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In  the  same  year  Emery  and  San  Juan  counties,  and 
in  1882  Grarfield  county,  were  organized,  with  Castle 
Dale,  Bluff  City,  and  Panguitch  as  their  seyeral 
seats.^  Emery  county  was  noted  as  an  agricultural 
and  mineral  district,  full  of  inherent  wealth  and  re- 
source. In  Garfield  county,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Green  and  Grand  riyers,  is  first  encountered 
the  weird  scenery  of  the  Colorado.  Toward  the  south 
and  in  San  Juan  county  the  trayeller,  standing  on 
the  cliffs  that  oyerhang  its  banks,  after  making  his 
way  oyer  leagues  of  sandstone,  where  there  is  no  blade 
of  grass  or  drop  of  water,  sees  below  him  the  stream 
which  Captain  Cdrdenas  discovered  in  1540,"  still 
gliding  peaceably,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three 
centuries,  through  yalleys  as  yet  untrodden  by  man. 
Near  the  point  below  which  the  waters  of  the  Green 
and  Grand  are  named  the  Colorado,  ran  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  Piute  county,  organized  in  1865,"^ 
and  of  which  Junction  was  the  county  seat*  Beayer 
City,  in  the  county  of  that  name  west  of  Piute,  had 
in  1883  a  population  of  about  2,000,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  manufacturing  centres  of  southern 
Utah.* 

In  Sanpete  county,**  south  of  Utah  and  Uintah 
counties,  Manti  was  in  1883  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  towns.  Built  on  a  solid  rock 
near  its  suburbs,  and  at  an  eleyation  of  seyeral  hundred 
feet,  stood  the  walls  of  an  unfinished  temple,  facing 
toward  the  west,  and  destined  when  finished  to  be  one 

••For  organic  acts,  tee  Utah  Laws,  1880,  4-6,  lO-U,  1882,  98-101.  Em- 
ery  co.  was  named  after  Gov.  Emery,  and  Garfield  after  Prendent  Garfield. 
Emery  and  San  Joan  were  both  bounded  on  the  eait  by  Colorado. 

••See  p.  1-6,  this  vol 

•^  UuA  Acts  LtgisL,  1885,  16. 

•>  Utah  Lawi,  1878,  48.  Ciitsleville,  settled  in  1860^  was  the  ooonty  seat 
imtil  1868,  when  it  was  removed  to  Ballion.  Utah  Acta  LegitL,  1874,  6; 
thenoe  to  Marysville,  and  again  to  Junction. 

**Beaver  was  incorporated  in  1867.  Utah  AeU  LegisL^  1867,  4-«.  For 
pUn,  see  Wh^eUr*$  Qtog,  8wrvey$,  iL  491. 

**For  act  cbangins  the  limits  of  Sanpete,  Utah,  and  Wasatch  counties, 
see  Utah  Laws,  1880,  18-19.    By  act  of  1864  the  coonty  seat  of  Sanpete  co. 
was  removed  from  Manti  to  Moroni,  and  byact  of  1866  again  fixed  at  Manti. 
Utah  Acta  LegieL,  1863-4, 21;  1865, 16. 
HtiT.  Utah.   45 
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of  the  finest  in  eziftteooe.*^  Ephnim  Citjr»  inoorpo- 
nited  in  1868,*  oontainod  in  1888  about  2,500  inhabi- 
tants, and  rivalled  the  oouaty  seat  in  BggvegfAa  wealth, 
all  its  citiaens  beii^  men  of  meana,  thmigh  none  very 
rich.  Among  other  towns  and  villages  may  be 
mentioned  Spring  Cit^,  nine  miles  north-east  of 
Ephraim,  incorporated  m  1870;  Meant  Pleasant^  sec- 
ond to  Manti  in  population,  iooorpcmtted  in  1868;  and 
Fairview,  in  the  northern  section  of  the  county,  inoor- 
porated  in  1872,  with  an  araa  of  twenty  square  miles*** 
In  1864  Albert  Lewis  and  ten  other  cttizws  from 
Manti  pitched  their  tents  on  a  n>ot  later  forming  a 

Krtion  of  Main  street  in  Richfield,  Sevier  county, 
^wis  soon  afterward  building  a  hut  of  cottonwood 
k^  cedar  posts,  and  mud.  During  this  and  the 
following  year  it  ia  related  that  600  bishels  of  wheat 
were  harvested  from  10  acres  of  land.  In  1865,  the 
settlement  being  then  reenibroed,  a  canal  was  made, 
eleven  miles  in  length,  tamdn^;  the  waters  of  the 
Sevier.  In  this  year,  also,  Sevier  comity  was  ocgan- 
ized.**  After  the  cessation  of  Indian  raids  in  1865-6, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  other  por- 
tions were  occupied,  several  villages,  among  them 
Salina,  Glenwooo,  V^milion,  apd  «Ioseph,  bei^  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Parowan,  the  seat  of  Iron  oonnly,  south  of  Sevier, 
had  in  1883  a  population  of  800,  the  leading  interests 
being  farming  and  lumbering.  Cedar  City  nad  about 
the  same  number,*^  and  Summit,  six  miles  sonth-wast 
of  Parowan,  and  Kanarra,  formerly  in  Washington 

•1  Tb«  dt»  of  Manti  teaiOe  in»  (OiMn  by  Bri([^un,  and  (R^^ 
Apr.  SO,  1877.    The  oorner-fftonas  were  laid  Apr.  14,  18)0.  Dtmrei  Netm^ 
May  7, 1879.    For  condition  in  1882,  aee  Bobmmm^M  8mmn  amd  Saim^  16S-5. 

*  Ulmh  CdmpiUd  Lawn^  828. 

•>  ChestOT,  abont  four  imlea  WMt  of  Spriag  a^,  WM  aatdad  in  1882  bT  fi. 
K.  Allred  and  others;  Mayfield,  tMi  miles  soath  of  Manti,  by  families  firom 
l^ihraim  and  Fort  Ooimisoa  ia  1873-5.  In  1880  tbaro  were  16  oonsidttable 
towns  and  villages  in  Sanpete  oo.    J.  B.  Maiben,  ia  Utmk  Shdekm,  Ma,  171 

•«Wm  Mormon,  PaalTbolsoii,  and  Jamsa M.  PstOQpoii,  ia  UuASittekei, 
Ma,  184-6;  UiahAeULegiiL,  I860,  16. 

"^For  ao«B  insoqpomtiag  FM<ovaa  and  Osdari  ■••  U^ah  Oemmikd  Lam^ 
1868,  808-11. 
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county,  were  prosperous  fanning  villages.  In  Kane 
county,  south  of  Iron,  the  first  settlement,  named 
Kanab,  was  established  in  1870.^  St  George,  the 
county  seat^  of  Washington,  and  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  Arizona  line,  was  in  1886  one  of  the  principal 
cities  in  southern  Utah,  and  though  built  on  alkalme 
sands  and  artificial  soil,  was  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
the  country.  In  its  suburbs  was  a  temple  built  of  red 
sandstone,  and  dedicated  in  1875,  its  oaptismal  font 
being  presented  by  Brigham.* 

In  common  with  all  the  leading  towns  of  Utah,  St 
George  was  well  supplied  with  schools,  containing  in 
1883  no  less  than  five  school-houses,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  presbyterian  mission.  At  that  date 
there  were  in  the  territory  411  district  schools,*^  and 
the  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  was  in  1879 
about  $293,500,  or  some  |6  per  capita  of  the  school 
children,^®  the  term  lasting  on  an  average  little  more 
than  four  months  in  the  year. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  schools  belonging  to 
other  religious  denominations,  or  as  they  were  usually 
termed  in  Utah,  mission  schools,  educational  results^ 
were  more  satisfactory,  and  if  much  was  professed, 
much  was  actually  taught  The  Saint  Mark's  nam- 
mar-school,  founded  in  1867  in  connection  with  thd 

^Utah8ketcke$f'MB.,  100.  Among  other  MttkiMiili  were  Jo]uitoii,toiM 
tea  milee  eeet  of  Kiisabi  Pahreah,  neer  the  jnnotion  ol  Pehreah  River  anj 
Cottonwood  Creek,  settled  io  1872,  and  OrdenriUe,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Vii^gen,  in  1876.  In  1800  tiie  eeatof  Knoe  oo.  wme  venoved  from  Rookville  to 
l^uerfiUe.  Utah  AeU,  I860,  17. 

•'For  act  to  incorporate  StOeorge,  see  Utah  Oomptted  Law$t  B14-90,  H 
waa  made  the  ooonty  seat  in  1803.  Utah  JeUi  Ltgid.,  1868-3,  6-6. 

**For  dedication  and  deeoriptioii,  see  Millennial  Star,  xxzvi.  2&8-5$  />ee> 
mret  New$,  Apr.  8, 1874,  Jan.  17,  Apr.  26,  Sept  13. 1876.  For  plan  of  St  George, 
see  Wheiler*s  Oeog,  Survey$^  ii  401.  Six  miles  from  St  George  was  the  village 
of  Washinffton,  and  three  miles  north  of  Harrisbnrg  the  town  of  Leeds,  first 
settled  in  1868-0  by  R.  H.  Ashler  and  otheve.  Pinto,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  was  settled  by  Jacob  Hamblin  and  others  in  1856.  The  mining 
camp  of  &rnT  Reef  was  about  one  mile  from  Leeds, 

^^OftheeelUwereprimary,  60iBtsnnediate,and  240  nrfsed.  UtahOath 

^•Rept  DiU  Schooti,  1880,  p.  II.  The  Talne  of  district  school  propertf 
was  in  1870  •808»08i.67.  of  private  school  ptoperty  0175,000. 
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episcopal  church,  the  Salt  Lake  seminary,  established 
hj  the  methodists  in  1870,  and  others  founded  later 
by  various  denominations,^  received  so  much  of  pat- 
ronage that  it  became  necessary  for  the  Mormons  to 
bestir  themselves  in  the  matter,  and  there  was  after- 
ward more  efficiency  in  the  school  system,  private 
institutions  being  also  founded  by  the  saints,  among 
them  the  academy  at  Provo,^  and  the  Brigham  Young 
college  at  Logan/' 

For  many  years  a  ereat  advantage  to  Mormon  as 
igainst  gentile  schools  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
imowed  to  use  their  meeting-houses  for  public  school 
purposes.  In  1880,  when  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  creating  school  districts,^^  and  authorized  a  tax 
for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  these 
meeting-houses  were  constituted  legal  district  schools, 
though  retained  for  religious  purposes,  the  gentiles, 
none  of  whose  children,  with  rare  exceptions,  attended 
them,  being  also  taxed  for  this  purpose.  Hence,  legal 
conflicts  arose,  the  decision  of  the  courts  being  that 
Mormon  school  trustees  could  not  collect  such  taxes 

^^  PretbyterUuis,  oongregationalUtB,  mod  catholics.  Harrison's  CriL  Nates 
M  Utah,  MS.,  63.  Among  them  waa  the  Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institate 
foanded  by  the  presbvteriaDS,  the  Salt  Lake  Academy  by  the  oongregatioo- 
aliflts,  and  St  Mary's  Academy  by  the  catholics.  The  presbyteiians  ^  one  had 
in  1883  33  schools  and  2,200  pupils.   (7t<ih  OazeUeer,  1884,  280. 

'*  Opened  Jan.  1876,  burned  Jan.  1884,  and  rebuilt  the  sama  yetr*  Id., 
178-9;  Albert  Jones,  in  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  59-60,  64,  states  that  it  was 
founded  for  the  children  of  members  of  the  church  in  good  standing,  though 
others  are  admitted,  and  that  in  1880  it  had  431  pupils.  See  also,  for  &- 
nlty,  course  of  instruction,  etc.  Contributor,  ii.  179-80, 241-2, 272-3;  Deserrt 
News,  April  17,  1878,  Feb.  6,  1879;  Utah  Jour.  LegisL,  1880,  461-5,  489-93. 
Among  the  professors  in  1883  was  Elder  Karl  O.  Mseer,  formerly  of  the 
Budig  institute,  Dresden.  While  presiding  over  the  European  mission  in 
1855,  F.  D.  Richards  heard  that  he  was  desirous  of  being  informed  as  to  the 
fulh  and  doctrine  of  the  saints,  and  a  few  months  later  Tisited  that  cit^  by 
invitation  in  company  with  elders  Wm  H.  Kimball  and  Wm  Budge,  baptizing 
eight  persons  and  organizing  the  first  branch  of  the  church  in  Saxony.  Msser 
^pras  left  in  charge,  and  when  the  government  banished  the  saints  from  father- 
land,  as  we  have  seen,  he  and  most  of  the  other  converts  gatheaed  to  Utah. 
B'ichards*  Mutc^lL,  MS.  Mr  Richards  states  that  the  B.  Y.  academy  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  educational  institutes  in  the  territory. 

^'  Opened  in  Sept.  1878,  the  number  of  pupils  in  1880-1  being  100.  Ln 
1877  a  tract  of  nearly  10,000  acres  south  of  Loffan  City  was  deeded  for  this 
puroose  to  a  board  of  trustees  by  Brigham.  Ut<M  OazeUeer,  1884,  283-4.  In 
1883  Mariner  W.  Merrill  preuded  over  the  educational  affairs  of  Logan 
IIRnple. 

^  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Bept  Diet  Schools,  1880.  71-^ 
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while  the  buildings  stood  on  record  as  church  prop* 
erty.  Many  of  the  ward  meeting-houses,  therefore^ 
were  transferred  to  school  trustees.^* 

The  University  of  Deseret,  founded,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  1850,  and  incorporate  the  same  jrear,"*  tha 
curriculum  of  which  was  to  include  all  living  lan- 
guages and  sciences,  had  but  a  nominal  existence  until 
1869.     At  the  former  date  there  were  no  efficient 

Erivate  schools  in  the  territory,  no  public-school  law 
od  as  yet  been  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  there 
were  few  competent  teachers.     As  the  university 

^^  Harri&m's  CriL  Noie$  on  Utah,  MS.,  67-71.  The  first  gentile  eleoted 
school  trnstee  in  Utah  was  Benjamin  Orcndy  Ra^bold,  a  native  of  Birmiiut- 
ham,  England,  who  oame  to  Utah  in  1862.  Finding  no  other  occnpation,  he 
b^an  his  career  among  the  saints  as  a  hod-carrier;  then  he  tamed  carpenter; 
then  postmaster;  then  journalist;  and  finally,  in  1800,  found  employment 
yinth  tne  Walker  Bros,  to  whom  in  1885  he  was  confidential  clerk.  A  bri^ 
history  of  the  Mormon  school  system  from  1850  to  1875  will  be  found  in  CT.  A. 
Educ,  Bept,  44th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  458-60.  See  also,  for  further  information* 
Id.,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  21,  383-4,  600-4;  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  377-80,  416^ 
608-13,  942-97;  43d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  zxii.-czxiu.  460^  475,  510-12,  728; 
43d  Cong.  3d  Sees.,  xiiL,  cxzv.,  500-2, 507, 520-34,  733;  44th  Cong.  1st  Sess., 
xxvL-coxxiii.  510-14,  548-54;  44th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  passim;  H,  Ex.  Doc^ 
46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  vol.  xi.,  cxxvii.;  Utah  Jour.  Ltgtd.,  1859-60,  22-6; 
1860-1,  7a-9;  1861-2,  65;  1863-4,  96-9;  1864-5,  110-14;  1865-6,  17-18,  17» 
-3;  1869,  14-15,  108.  176-8;  1870.  191-9;  1872,  22a-30;  1876,  28-9,  78-9; 
1878,  33-4,  345-80;  1880,  442-60;  Utah  School  Rnt$,  passim;  Bieii.  RejA 
8upi  Diet  SchooU,  1880,  1882.  1884;  Utah  8ketehe$,  MS.,  passim;  Stan/brJTs 
WOfrCo.,  MS.,  1-23;  Lh{foHh'»  JtoHte/r(m^  Liverpool,  104.  110-11;  Jiemf0 
Jour,  to  O.  3.  L.  CU^,  iL  177-94;  Burton's  CUy  qfthe  Saints,  512-16;  Gunmr 
sou's  The  Momums,  80-1;  Ward's  Hutb.  in  Utah,  264-6;  HoUister^s  Res,  ^ 
Utah,  72-3;  Utah  Pioneers,  83d  ann.,  30-4;  Utah  Resources,  55-8;  Tod^ 
Swisei  Land,  179;  Utah  OageUter,  39-40,  175-6;  1884,  278-94;  CwUrih- 
utor,  1 84;  ii.  1240, 270;  iv.  182-3. 352-3;  Millennial  Star,  xxziiL  551;  Desersi 
News,  Oct.  19.  No<r.  16.  1850,  Feb.  22,  1851,  March  19,  1853,  Jan.  Jl.  1855^ 
Apx;.  1, 1857,  Apr.  11,  Oct  24,  Dec  5, 1860,  Jan.  15, 1868.  Apr.  17,  1872,  Fe^ 
13,  1878,  March  26,  1879;  S.  L.  O.  Tribune,  Nov.  1,  1873,  March  25,  Aug. 
29,  1876,  March  3.  20.  Apr.  21, 1877,  March  20,  Sept.  21,  1878,  Apr.  23,  May 
22,  Sept.  6,  Nov.  20, 1879;  Herald,  Jan.  30,  Apr.  13, 1878.  For  disbursement 
of  school  revenue,  see  Utah  Jour.  Legist,,  1880,  469-81;  for  eveninff-schook^ 
Veseret  News,  Dec.  28,  1854,  Dec  5,  12,  1860;  Sunday-schools,  Harrison's 
CriL  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  71-3;  Caunon's  Sunday-schools  in  Utah,  MS.,  3; 
Juv.  InsL,  XV.  89;  Desertt  News,  Apr.  14, 1869.  Mr  Harrison  states  that  mn 
til  there  were  ffentile  churches  in  Utah  the  Sunday-school  was  almost  un- 
known. This  the  Mormons  deny,  saying  that  Sunday-schools  have  bee* 
taught  in  Salt  Lake  City  since  1857,  the  Sunday-school  Union  being  established 
in  1866.  For  gentile  churches  and  missionary  work  in  Utah,  see  Hand- Book 
o/Mormonism,  77-86;  Utah  Oaz.,  20^-11;  MarshaWs  Through  Amer.,  230,   ' 

^^With  Orson  Spencer  as  chanoellor.  Dan.  Spencer.  Orson  Pratt,  Jno.  Mi 
Bemhisel,  Sam.  W.  Richards,  W.  W.  Phelps,  Albert  Carrington.  Wm  L 
Appleby,  Dan.  H.  Wells,  Kobt  L.  Campbell,  Hosea  Stout.  Elias  Smith,  and 
Zerubbabel  Snow  as  rM»nts,  and  David  Fullmer  as  treasurer.  Des,  Univ., 
MS.,  8. 
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could  be  of  little  service  without  i»reparatory  Beho(^ 
and  the  grant  of  $5,000  a  year  had  been  made  iroin 
an  empty  treasury,  it  was  converted  into  a  parent 
achool,  of  which  mention  has  before  been  made,^  the 
attendance  being  invited  of  all  who  wished  to  qualify 
themselves  as  teachers,  or  for  other  reasons  to  ae- 
tq[uire  a  somewhat  liberal  education.^  In  1862  the 
|>arent  school  was  closed  for  lade  of  funds,^  and  from 
that  date  until  fifteen  years  later  nothing  further  was 
attempted,  although  meanwhile  valuaUe  tracts  of 
land  had  been  set  apart  for  the  future  state  by  con* 
gress  for  the  establishment  of  a  university.*  During 
most  of  this  interval,  however,  the  board  of  r^ents 
exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools  m  the 
territory.** 

In  the  autumn  of  1867  an  educational  institute 
Was  established  by  the  board,  and  conducted  at  the 
council-house,  mainly  as  a  commerdal  academy ,**  un- 
til 1869,  when  classical,  scientific,  and  normal  depart- 
ments were  added,  though  at  this  date  it  was  in  fact 
rather  a  high-school  than  a  university.**    Students  of 

"Seep.  824,  thitvoL 

'•It  WAS  opened  Not.  11,  1800,  a*  the  honee  of  Mr  Ptek,  iatlie  I7th  wai4 


«C  8.  li.  Citjr,  Cyrai  CoUine  beinc  appoiiited  tegeker,  bat  socoeeded  the 
tear  by  Oreon  Spenoer  and  W.  W.  Fhel 
id.,  e,  10;  Utah  OimUMr,  1884,  28T 


Phe^    Tbo  teroM  wete  |S  a  quarter. 


^De$,  Univ.,  MS.,  Ui  Utah  Jomr.  LegisL,  1858-4, 115. 

*^By  act  of  1855  »  gruit  was  oonfirmed  ol  nearly  a  eectioo  of  lend  Ijisf 
feet  of  S.  L.  Citv.  By  oontribatione  of  Imbor  and  prodnoe,  nearly  all  of  it 
wae  enokwed  with  a  ttone  walL  A  baildiotf  waa  alio  oommenoed  in  the  13th 
ward  for  the  use  of  the  parent  echooL  Du.  Uni9.,  MS.,  8-t;  UtahAeU  L^gitLf 
1866,  110.  By  act  of  congrev,  approved  Jan.  21,  1855,  two  teetionay  in- 
vading 46,080  acres,  were  resenrea  for  a  nnireraity,  said  landa  to  be  dispoeed 
^  an<kr  tJie  direction  of  the  territorial  le^iBlature.  Utak  Ltum,  1878,  172. 
In  1850  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  tiie  seleotioa  of  two  town- 
ships for  thU  parpose.  Utah  AcU  Legist,  1866,  93-4. 

'*  Bv  act  01  1851  the  chancellor  and  board  of  regents  were  anthorised  to 
appoint  a  superintendent  of  primary  schools,  to  be  nnder  their  control,  his 
salary  not  to  exceed  $1,000  a  year.  B^  act  of  1866  the  right  of  making  sneh 
Ippomtment  was  transferred  to  the  legislatore.  Dt».  (/mo,,  MS.,  4-4»,  JNL 

**0f  which  David  O.  Galder  was  prineipaL 

"The  course  lasted  four  years  in  the  classical  and  two  in  the  normal  de- 
partment. In  connection  with  the  normal  department  was  a  '  modV  eehod,* 
Where  pupils  were  prepared  for  the  college  course.  The  eharra  were  $20  per 
term  for  the  classical,  $15  for  tlia  normafand  commercial,  and  $8  for  the  we- 
paratory  course,  with  extra  charges  for  modem  language,  music,  ete.  The 
rates  for  tution  were  afterward  reduced.  For  studies  and  facility,  see  OettaL 
Unh.  qfDeaertt,  1868-0,  5,  14-16;  for  list  of  text-books,  Id,,  180O-70»  25-S. 
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both  80X68  y^^fte  adtDittod,  tho  total  attondsnce  in 
1870  beinc  546,^  while  in  1884  the  number  ^^tbm  but 
298,  the  decfease  being  due  to  want  of  Buffioient 
tiI^ro(>riattoQ8>  duitable  bmldiaagSv^  and  preparatory 
Behoofs.  In  1882  the  umverBitj  indoded  an  aoademi<^ 
a  Qonual)  and  a  preparatory  department.  In  the  first 
the  conrses  inoludea  elemekitary  mathematics,  a  little 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  stnatteriag  of  ancieni^  medice- 
val,  modern,  and  tkatttnil  htstonr,  physical  science, 
politioid  economy^  logio,  and  EngliiBh  literature.  On 
comj^eting  any  one  coorsei  and  keeping  only  three 
terms,  the  student  WM  entitied  to  a  certificate  of 
gradnisition.  In  the  normal  department  tl^  curricu- 
lum, apart  from  the  theory  of  teaching,  was  about 
the  same  as  in  the  junior  classes  of  a  San  Francisco 
high-scho(4>  and  in  the  preparatoiy  department  al- 
most identical  with  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  the 
lower  grades  of  a  grammarHschool.^  Although  the 
standard  is  somewlmt  low,  it  is  probieU^le  that  in  the 
Unirersity  of  Deseret  more  has  men  accomplished,  at 
an  average  cost  for  each  pupil  of  $50  or  $60  a  vear 
per  capib^  than  in  many  similar  institutions^  where 
the  pretefl^iooB  were  greater  aod  the  expense  in  pro- 
portion.'' 

*^  There  were  M  malee  and  iM  temalee.  Td.^  18M-70,  21.  Dec  C/fi^., 
MS..  27. 

^M  the  eeetioB  of  1879^80  the  legiaUtnre  appropriated  $20,000  for  the 
tinivertitv,  and  soon  afterward  the  dty  council  donated  to  we  recentci  the 
finest  pnblie  square  in  the  eity.  A  hnudlns  %ai  at  on06  commenced,  but  th^ 
appropriatioB  was  almost  expended  before  the  basement  was  finished,  under 
the  expectation  that  the  legislature  of  1881-2  would  vote  a  sum  sufficient  tt> 
iKmiplete  it  Such  a  bill  was  passed,  bat  failed  to  receive  the  governor's  sig- 
nature. At  the  beginning  of  1884  the  walls  and  roof  had  been  completea, 
and  a  portion  of  the  bnHdiSg  was  rtadj  to  be  •ccftpiad,  the  money  beiof 
raised  bf  eontributloa.  Fbr  the  two  jrears  ettding  Deo.  31,  1870,  the  receipts 
were  $18^191.14,  of  which  $0,200  Was  from  tOrrltorial  approj^iations,  and 
$5,986i80  fhMi  tnitlon  ftos.  The  salary  of  the  prssident,  J.  JEL  Park,  was 
$2,400  a  year.  At  this  date  the  insUtotion  was  $5,384.14  in  debt  J^tenii. 
Rept  0hameat9f  ^iU$.  De$erH,  187S-0,  11-13.  In  1854  Onk>n  Hvde  wia 
appointed  ehaaoellor,  in  1857  and  1861  Albert  Csrrington.  the  interim  being 
filled  by  Orton  Pratt,  elected  in  1858;  in  1860  Dim.  H.  Wells  and  in  1878 
Geo.  Q.  OMinos  were  appointed.  J)e$.  Unkf.^  MS.,  85. 

^See  Girt.  Acad.  I>tpi  Univ.  ^f  DuereL  1880-2,  0-10. 

"'In  1870  a  school  in  oonneotiott  with  the  nniversity  Was  sstabHshed  nft 
Prove,  with  Myron  Tenner  of  that  city,  A.  K.  Thnrber  of  Spanish  t*ork,  and 
L.  K  Harrington  of  American  Fork  as  executive  committee^  and  Warfstt 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  r^ents,  held  in  C)cto<> 
ber  1853,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and 
George  D.  Watt  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  small  school-book  m  characters  founded  on  some 
new  system  of  orthography,  whereby  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language  might  be  made 
uniform  and  easily  acquired  A  further  object  was  ex- 
clusiveness,  a  separate  people  wishing  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate language,  and  perhaps  in  time  an  independent  lit- 
erature. After  some  previous  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
that  each  r^ent  should  prepare  an  alphabet  of  his 
own  contrivance  and  present  it  to  the  board.  Parley 
Pratt  was  in  favor  of  adopting  one  in  which  each  let- 
ter should  represent  a  single  sound,  but  as  some  of 
the  letters  represent  no  sound  except  when  in  combi- 
nation with  other  letters,  and  others  are  of  uncertain 
sound,  depending  on  such  combination,  the  task  would 
seem  a  difficult  one.  Finally,  at  a  session  held  in  De- 
cember of  this  year,  characters  were  adopted,  under 
the  style  of  the  Deseret  alphabet,  the  number  of  let- 
ters, or  rather  sounds,  being  thirty-two,  of  which  the 
so-called  vocal  sounds  were  eleven,  including  six  long, 
with  short  sounds  to  correspond,  four  double  and  one 
aspirate,  and  twenty-one  articulate  sounda  Thus  the 
long  sound  of  the  letter  e  in  meter  was  represented  by 
a  character  resembling  the  Greek  sigma  reversed,  the 
double  sound  of  woo  in  wood  by  one  resembling  omega, 
the  aspirate  by  phi,  and  the  articulate  sound  of/  by 
rho.  While  these  characters  are  apparently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek,  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  plates 

DtMenberry  principaL  It  hated  only  a  few  Tean.  Dfcret  Unh.,  MS.,  27-& 
In  1884  a  aeaf-mute  department  waa  opened  in  coonectioQ  with  the  univer- 
sity. Annual  of  Univ.  qf  Dueret,  18iS4-5,  3&-7.  For  farther  items  con- 
oeming  the  university,  see  the  ciroalars  and  reports  above  quoted.  Dtmnl 
Univ,,  MS.,  passim;  Utah  Jour.  Legid.,  1870,  168-72,  1876,  121-7,  1878. 
295-6,  355-7,  381-81;  Ann.  Univ.  Deaertt,  1884-^,  7-38;  SmUhU  R%9t^  Prog- 
res$,  and  TraveU,  2i-5;  8.  L.  C.  Contributor,  ii  13-16,  48,  82,  110,  142; 
Deseret  New9,  June  9,  1869,  Jan.  5,  1871:  8.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Aug.  13,  1876, 
March  9.  1878;  Herald,  Nov.  17,  1877,  Nov.  22,  1878,  Jan.  30.  l&l. 

Most  of  the  details  given  in  the  text  are  taken  from  the  Deseret  Univer- 
$Uy,  MS.,  1-35,  which,  besides  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  that  institution, 
contains  some  valuable  items  concerning  the  district  schools  and  the  district 
school  system  of  Utah. 
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from  which  the  book  of  Mormon  is  said  to  have  been 
translated,  where  the  letters  pi,  rhOf  tau,  phi^  dU^ 
some  of  them  as  in  manuscript,  and  others  as  in  [Hinted 
Greek,  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

Type  was  ordered,  and  with  a  view  to  duraLJity, 
made  so  as  to  contain  neither  the  top  nor  tail  ex- 
tensions of  the  letters.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
regents,  held  in  March  1854,  some  of  it  was  presented 
to  the  members;  and  between  that  date  and  1869  were 

Snblished  in  the  De^eret  alphabet  a  primer,  the  book  of 
f  ormon,  and  the  first  book  of  Nephi.  Some  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  into  the  public  schools  booKs 
thus  printed,  but  without  sueoess.  The  tailless  char- 
acters, and  the  monotonous  evenness  of  the  lines,  made 
the  words  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  insure  uniform  pronunciatinn  and  orthog- 
raphy. Within  a  few  years  the  alphabet  fell  into 
disuse,  and  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  curiosity." 

In  connection  with  the  university  may  also  be  men- 
tioned its  library,  containing  at  the  dose  of  1875  about 
10,000  volumes,  later  reserved  for  the  use  of  stildents, 
but  for  many  yean  open  ta  the  public."  The  terri- 
torial library,  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  an  appro- 
priation was  made  by  congress  in  1850,  further  grants 
being  made  by  the  Utim  legislature  from  time  to 

•Richard^  Utah  Mite,,  MS.,  lS-16;  Het.  (Twkf.,  MS..  16-18;  Miehardt^ 
InddenU  in  Utah  HiaL^  MS.,  63.  The  praptrmtioii  and  use  of  the  alphabet 
were  ordered,  or  at  least  suggested,  by  Hrigbam  Young,  who,  in  hisaddrees  to 
the  l^^lature  of  1866,  thus  gires  his  reasons:  'While  the  World  is  progress- 
ing with  steam-engine  power  and  lightning  speed  in  the  accnmulation  of 
WMlth,  extension  of  seimoe,  oommunioation,  and  dissemination  of  letters  and 
principle,  why  may  not  the  way  be  paved  for  the  easier  aequisition  of  the  Eng- 
lish  language,  eombining,  as  it  does,  great  extension  and  varied  expression 
with  beauty,  simplicity,  and  power,  and  being  nnoneetionabl^  the  most  vse- 
ful  and  beautiful  in  the  world.  But  while  we  freely  admit  this,  we  also  have 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  perfasps  as  much  abused  in  its  use,  and  as  oompkx 
in  its  attainment,  as  any  other.'  In  the  DtHirtt  NewB^  Aug.  10,  1868,  the 
weeding-out  of  objectionable  literature  is  stated  as  an  additioiial  reaaoo.  In 
1855  $2,600  was  voted  by  the  legislatare  for  the  new  type  and  for  printnig 
books  in  the  Deseret  characters.  Utah  AcU  LeaitL,  UO-U.  In  186^-60  the 
Beseret  alphabet  was  used  in  keepins  Brigham^s  ledger,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  historian's  office  and  in  ioumslism.  In  1877  an  attempt  Was  Inade  to 
have  the  book  of  Monmm  printed  in  Pitmen's  phonotype,  and  Orson  Pratt 
started  for  England  for  this  purpose,  but  retnmea  at  the  death  of  Brigham  in 
August  <A  that  year.    No  further  effort  was  madei 

«i>ei.  Univ..  Ma»  fi9|  Uiuh  Qmbtkgr,  82& 
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time,^  contained  in  1883  about  4,500  volumes.  At 
the  same  date  the  masonic  library,  established  in  1873^ 
contained  nearly  6,000  volumes,  the  odd-fellows' about 
1,500,  and  there  were  smaller  libraries  in  connection 
with  various  literary,  benefit,  secret,  and  mutual  im- 
provement societies.^ 

Like  citizens  of  the  United  States  elsewhere,  the 
setUers  of  Utah  have  always  been  patrons  of  news- 
papers— and  except  that  their  columns  are  cumbered 
with  church  natters,  interesting  only  to  the  saints, 
their  Journals  compare  very  favorably  with  others 
published  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  news  is  fairly 
reliable,  but  the  editorial  and  other  comments  musib 
be  taken  at  the  reader's  own  valuation.  In  freedom 
from  journalistic  scandal^mon^ering,  they  certainly 
rank  among  the  foremost,  and  if  sometimes  dull,  they 
are  never  silly  or  obscene.  As  a  rule,  the  Mormon 
journals  are  less  rabid  in  politics  and  religion  than 
the  gentile  newspapers.  Of  several  of  the  former 
mention  has  alreadv  been  made.  In  1867  was  first 
published  and  issued  daily  the  Deaeret  Evening  Newa^ 
the  weekly  having  been  first  issued  in  1850.  The 
DaUy  Telegraph  first  appeared  on  the  4th  of  Julv,  1 864, 
under  the  parentage  or  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse,^  and  in 
1869  was  removed  to  Ogden,  where  it  expired  during 
that  year.  The  Juvenile  Ijistructor^  an  illustrated  Sun- 
day-school periodical  published  semi-weekly  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  was  established  by  Greorge  Q.  Cannon, 
the  first  number  appearing  January  1 , 1 866.  The  Salt 
Lake  Daily  JETero/a  came  into  existence  in  June  1870, 

**Th6  last  one  in  1882. 

*i  For  mention  of  such  tooietiet,  iee  ChnHtnaor,  ii.  27-0,  81-2,  61,  92-4, 
159, 222,  287. 350;  DeseM  New»,  Ang.  7,  Nov.  20, 1878;  UiahOwxtUer,  1884, 
218-25.  For  furtlier  details  m  to  libraries,  iee  M,  228-80;  BurUnC»  Ciiff  q/ 
(heSaint$,  280-7;  Deserct  New^,  Ang.  20,  1862;  8.  L.  0.  Tribune,  March  15, 
Nov.  22, 1873,  Dec.  18.  1875;  Reno  OtvsfiU,  Deo.  6, 1880;  Bonemxa  CUf  (Id,), 
Yanhu  Fork  Her,,  Sept.  25,  1879;  obaervaioriea,  Wheder't  Oeog,  SHrpeffn,  ii. 
7-9,  461-7,  469-71.  The  offloo  of  superintendent  of  meteorological  obeerra- 
tions  created  bj  act  of  1857  was  abolished  by  act  of  1876.  Utah  Jour,  Legi$L^ 
1876,  179-80. 

""The  author  of  Roek$  MotnOaiH  8aini$.    His  deeeaie ocoamd  ia  i889L 
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Edward  L.  Sloan  being  the  first  editor.  The  WanuxfCs 
Eocponent^  a  semi-monthly  woman's-rights  ^^>er,  was 
first  issued  June  1, 1872,  under  the  care  of  Mrs  Louise 
L.  Green  Richardis,  and  afterward  transferred  to  Mrs 
Emeline  B.  Wells.  The  Soli  Lake  Daily  Times,  a 
theatrical  and  advertising  sheet  of  which  John  C. 
Graham  was  editor  and  proprietor,  commenced  Decem- 
ber 24, 1875,  and  in  March  1881  its  publication  ceased. 
The  first  number  of  TuUidge's  Quarterly  Magazine 
appeared  in  October  1880.  This  publication  is  embel- 
lished with  steel  euCTavinm,  and  has  been  fiivorabl  j  re- 
ceived, not  only  in  Utah,  out  in  the  eastern  states  and 
in  England.  Considerable  sums  have  been  subscribed 
for  the  publication  therein  of  city  and  county  histories. 
The  Ogden  Junction  was  first  issued  as  a  semi- 
weekly  in  charge  of  F.  D.  Richards  on  the  1st  of 
January  1870.  Mr  Richards  associated  with  himself 
C.  W.  Penrose,  to  whom  he  resigned  the  editorship, 
subsequent  editors  being  John  Nicholson,  Joseph 
Hall,  and  Leo  Haefli.  Soon  after  its  first  appear- 
ance the  paper  became  a  daily  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Ogden  Herald.^  The  Provo  Daily 
TimeSj  which  started  into  being  August  1,  1873,  has 
had  a  varied  experience,  being  successively  called  the 
Provo  Tri"  Weekly  Times,  the  Utah  County  Times,  the 
Utah  County  Advertiser^  and  the  Territorial  Inquirer, 
the  last  being  its  present  name.**  The  Beaver  Enter- 
prise was  instituted  early  in  1874,  Joseph  Field  being 
editor;  the  Southern  Utonian  was  also  published  at 
Beaver  City  in  March  1881,  with  P.  R  Clayton  as 
editor,**  and  the  Beaver  County  Record,  at  first  a 

*  Among  those  who  early  took  an  interest  in  newspapers  may  be  men- 
tioned Sidney  Stevens,  who  in  18S3  was  still  one  of  the  largest  proprietors 
of  the  HcrauL  Mr  Stevens,  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  England,  came  to 
Utah  in  1863,  settling  two  years  lator  at  North  Ogden,  where,  and  at  Ogdea 
City,  he  has  ever  since  been  sctively  engaged  in  business.  Among  other  ven- 
tures, he  has  been  laiigely  interested  in  the  shipment  of  produce  to  the  eastern 
states,  forwarding  as  many  as  470  car-loads  in  a  single  year.  To  his  enter- 
prise the  torminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  its 
recent  growth. 

**It  has  been  edited  at  various  dates  by  R.  T.  McEwan,  R.  Q.  Skater, 
J.  T.  McEwan,  and  John  C.  Graham.  Richard^  BibUog.  qf  Utah,  MS.,  18. 

*^  Later  Dan.  l?yler  became  editor.  Ibid. 
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weekly  and  afterward  a  semi-weekly,  m  1883,  with 
F.  R.  Clayton  and  R.  Maeser  as  editors.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  and  to  those  already  mentioned,  numer- 
ous daily,  weekly,  monthly,  semi-weekly,  and  semi- 
monthly publications  were  issued  at  the  capital  and 
elsewhere  in  the  territory,  some  of  them  having  but 
an  ephemeral  existence,  and  some  being  in  existence 
to-day.  For  an  account  of  them,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  note  subjoined,^  where  it  will  be  seen  that 

**  Additional  list  oi  pabliofttiont,  showinj;  name,  where  located,  frequent 
of  iwae»  and,  where  poaaible,  date  of  eataMishment  and  soapention: 

Locstioa*  Num.  BttthHihiwIi 

Alto  City Cottonwood  Obaerrer,  a.  w ISTOetseq. 

Beaver Enterpriae,  w 1873. 

"      Beaver  County  Record,  8.w June8,1883,etseq. 

'*      The  Soathem  Utonian,  w. March  1881  et  seq. 

Bear  Lake. Democrat,  w.  (Mor.  pub.,  bat  puK  iu 

Idaho) Oct  1880  etaec^. 

Bloomington The  Union  and  Village  Echo,  m 1882. 

Camp  Dooglas ....  Union  Vedette,  d.  (trana.  to  8.  L.  aty) .  1864-7. 

Corinne Daily  Reporter,  d 1867. 

"      Daily  Journal,  d 1871. 

"      .: Maitd 

"      Utah  Reporter,  d., 8. w.  (changed  to)... 

"      Corinne  Republican,  t.w.,  w. 

Diamond Rocky  Mountain  Huabandman,  w 

Friaca Times,  w 

Logan Leader,  w.  (changed  to) Sept.  1879-82. 

**    Utah  Journal,  8.W Aug.l,1882,etieq. 

"     The  Northern  Light,  w May  187a 

(Transferred  and  changed  to) 

Oxford,  Id Idaho  Banner,  w 1879. 

Qgden Amateur 

.  '*     Daily  Morning  Rustler,  d 

'    "     Evening  Dispatch,  d 

'*     Ogden  Herald,  d.,  B.W .I881etaeq. 

**     Ogden  Freeman,  d.,  s.w. 

**     Ogden  Junction,  d.,  s.w Jan.  1870. 

"     OgdenPUot,d 

"      C^en  Tel^pnaph,  s.w 

"      ^dea  Times,  s.w 

"     ....mahTalsmand 

IVtt-kCity Record,  w 

Provo  City Territorial  Inquirer,  s.w. 

Times,  d 

"        Utoh  (bounty  Times,  tw 

*<         The  Utah  County  Advertiser Jan.  13, 1876. 

Biohfield Sevier  Valley  Echo,  w Aug.  1884  et  seq. 

Bait  Lake  City.. .  .Anti-Polygamy  Standard,  m Apr. '80  to  Sept  %2. 

<*  ....Bikuben,  w Aug.  1, 1876  et  seq. 

"  ....Circular,  w 1874. 

«•  ....City  Review 

"**  .. .  .0>Uege  Laotem,  m May,  187(K 

"  v...DeseretNews,  d.,s.w.,  w June  1850etse< 

**  ....Deseret  Home,  m Jan. '82  to  Aug. 

"  ....Diogenes Jan.  1871. 
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about  one  handred  newspapers  and  periodieala  ha?e 
been  published  since  June  15,  1850,  when  the  first 


8fthLAk«atj....Bkiooli'kAdToeato 1874. 

*'  ....ETeiiiaffChroaiote»4 

<«  ••..EmingMftil.d 

"  ....Fooi-L^hti 

<<  .•..Gr(MMraiidTnd6Joiinua,m Bi«jl,lB81»etnq. 

'*  .,..jQTeiu]idlMtniotof;t.iii Jao.  1»  1806,  ctte^ 

•*  ....K6op-ft-FiftoldA-iii,t.m 18811 

•*  ^...KirkAndinoii'aVaU^a^w Kov.*58toF«b.'8a 

**  ••.. Iif« and  Home,  m Aug.  1881 

M  ....MiiiiutCkMtl*.  V. 1878etM|, 

•'  ....Ita^BMMNd,  m 

^  ••..Morg«»tjemeii,  vjo* 1882eiM9^ 

"  •...MaroKMi  Ezptnior 

"  ••..Mormon  TriooneyW 

<*  ....Moonteineer,  w Aug.  27,  185& 

*«  ....MormoDfioZeiftinMLW Aug.  26^  1882. 

•*  ....M^E^dowmMtid Feb.  17, 1878. 

^  •...F^tfiy'sLiteimry  JonnyO,  m Oct  1884 etaeq. 

"  •...PeepOTMf^w Oct.  20^  1884, 

•*  ....PWM,d 1874, 

••  ••..BedlEitoteCircQlMr 

**  •...B«d£etateaDdMiii'gGawiKs.m*fai- 

*'  •...BockyMtQiristUaAdyoQate,m. 1878. 

**  •...SaltLdwHflaad,d.,t.w. June  5»  1870,  elno. 

«<  ....Salt  Lake iBdqpendeAWd 

**  •...SaltLakeJomriial.d 1872. 

•"  .... Salt  Lake  Leader,  w 

^  ....Salt  Lake  Reporter,  d Haj  11, 1868. 

••  .... Salt  Lake  Review,  d 1871. 

••  ....Salt  Lake  Tek«mpk,d.,e.w.,w July  4, 1864. 

••  •...Salt  Lake  TunteraT; 

•*  ....SaltLake  Tribone,  d.,  w 1870eteeQi. 

**  ....SkandiDaT 

'*  ....TheCoatcibutor,  m Oct  1879etee|. 

**  ....The  Utah  Farmer,  m.. Febw'SOtoSept^ 

**  .... Tallidge'e  Quarterly  Mag)»iM,q^....  1880  eteeq. 

....Uaio7Vedette,d.,w, .:..... 1864, 

(Treaa.  £c  Ouap  Dooglaa  in  1867.) 

.**■  ••  ..UtelL  Commercial,  m 

**  ....UtahEdacatioiialJoonHJtm July  1878. 

•*  ....UtahMaa,d 

««  ....UtidLMagaiine^w 1867. 

**  ....Utah  Miner 

'*  •.•.Utah  Mining  Jomiaitd Juie,  1871. 

««  ....UtekPoeten Dec  1878. 

**  •• .  .Woman*!  Ehmonent,  •.!» Jnnel,  1872,«le89. 

8fl?erBeef SUver  Reeffiche^  ■.▼. 

''       SUverReef  Minei;s.v.,ohidtow....l870. 

SpringLeke^^lkk.Farmer'eOiacb.e.m 1^2^1861. 

StGMtBB. Cactna,  w I^Sl 

**       Bnterptiie,m 18^^. 

"        Our  Dixie  Timee,w.(ohanged  to) Jan.  22,  18611 

"       .* Rio  Vii^Sen  Timee,  w 

**       Pendogiet  m 

'*        Pomologist  and  Gardener,  m 187(k 

•«       TbeUidon 1878. 
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number  of  the  Deseret  News  aDnounced  to  the  saints 
the  death  of  John  C.  Calhoun.^ 

^  For  farther  mention  of  Utah  joonudiim,  see  Hiehardi*  BUfHog,  qf  Utahf 
MS.;  MUUnniai  Star,  zzxvi  731-2;  xxxiz.  127;  BemyU  J&ur.  to  O.  S,  L. 
Oily,  i  189-90;  Beadle*t  Life  in  Utah,  634-8;  Biehardson't  Beyond  the  Mia- 
n88ippi,  351;  8mUh*§  Biae,  Progreae,  cutd  TraveU,  27;  B<mwkh*e  Mormone  and 
Silver  Mmea,  160-2;  Tueker'e  Mormoniem,  246-7;  S.  L,  C.  CotUnlmtor,  iL 
209-10,  iv.  352;  PettengdTe  Newep.  DirecL,  1866. 

In  connection  with  Utah  literatore  may  be  mentioned  Elisa  R.  Snow,  the 
■ister  of  Apostle  Loren^  Snow,  and  the  aeeood  of  the  aeven  children  of  Oliver 
Snow,  a  native  of  Maes.,  and  a  fanner  by  oocapation,  thoa£[h  one  much  occn- 
pied  by  public  boainees  and  holding  many  reeponsible  poaitiona.  While  still 
aimosfea  young  girl.  Sister  Snow  oommenoed  wri^ixig  fcnr  various  puUieations. 
under  an  assumed  signature,  and  later  in  life  publiiuied  nine  volumes,  two  ox 
them  being  of  poetry,  and  several  rsaqhing  i^  second  edition.  Miss  Snow  was 
baj^tized  as  a  Mormon  in  1835,  and  the  following  ytn  removed  to  Kirtland, 
residing  in  the  family  of  Jos^  Smith  and  teaKhing  his  children.  After  a 
brief  residence  at  Aoam-on-Diahman  and  Quincy,  she  repaired  to  Nauvoo, 
and,  at  the  expulsion,  crossed  the  Mississippi  witn  the  first  parties,  reaching 
the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  with  Parley  P.  Piatt's  oompaniea.  Smm^eAuUh 
hiog.,  MS.,  passim;  BiclumU  Narr.,  MS.,  116-7;  TuLUige'a  ifaa^ll6-17. 

In  connection  with  the  press  of  Utah  may  be  mentioned  Chas  W .  Penrose, 
who  was  called  to  the  ministry  at  the  London  conference  of  1850,  being  then 
only  in  his  18th  year.  Mr  Penroee  commenced  his  literary  career  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Millemdal  8Uw,  d  which  he  was  editor  about  1867,  havinff 
before  that  date  passed  several  years  in  Utah»  whera^  however»  he  found 
little  encouragement  as  a  journalist.  Returning  in  1870,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  editorial  coarge  of  the  Ogden  Jtmetion,  which  position  he  filled  for  seven 
years,  after  which  he  became  editor  of  the  Deaeret  Newa,  In  1876  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  legislature  for  Weber  co.,  in  which  body  he  was  for 
several  ■essioas  a  tireless  worker.  Amoi^i^  the  mea*ures  that  he  introduced 
was  one  to  remove  the  political  disaUUtles  oi  women,  which  passed  both 
houses,  but  fiUled  to  reoeiva  tb«  gov«cn«r*s  «ignftt«v«»  TuXMgffa  Mug^p  ii 
27-^ 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

AGBIOXTLTUBB,  STOCK-BAISmO,  MANUFACTUBES,  AND  MIKINa 

1862-1880. 

AoBiouLTimAL  Products  akd  Tikld  pxb  Aobb— Ibbioatioh— CaABAcnB 
OF  THB  Soil— Fbuit  Cultu&s— Viticultubx— Skriculturb— Timbbb 

AND  TmiE-LAKDS— BUKOH-ORAaS— CATTLB-RAIBINa — DaI&T  PRODUCTS 

— ^HoRsis— Shbif— WooLUEN  MAHuyAOTURis — Lrathkr—Othkr  Mak- 

UTAOTURn— iRON-MIHIIfO — COAL-MIKINO — CoPFKRr— SUIPHUR— GtFSCTM 

AND  Mica— Othzr  Mikxraub — Buildino  Stonk— Oold  ahd  Silyzr— 
Thx  Wist  Mountain  District— Thr  Eush  Vallkt  District— Thx 
Cottonwood  District— Thr  Aicrrioan  Fork  District— Thx  Tintio 
District— Thx  Ontario  Minx— Othxr  Minino  Districts— Minino 
Products— MiLUNO,  SicxLTnio,  and  &RDUcnoN*woRxs. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  Utah  will  best  be 
understood  from  the  following  figures:  In  1849,  as 
we  have  seen,  nearly  130,000  bushels  of  cereals  were 
raised  from  about  17,000  acres  of  land,^  then  valued 
at  $6.50  per  acre.  In  1883,  which  was  by  no  means 
a  favorable  year,  more  than  1,600,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  some  722,000  of  oats,  305,000  of  barley, 
193,000  of  com,  together  with  215,000  tons  of  hay, 
and  800,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  were  produced  from 
about  215,000  acres,*  the  value  of  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  location  from  $25  to  $100  per  acre;  the  yield 

^  See  p.  328,  this  voL  Three  fourths  of  the  crop  wbs  wheat,  and  there 
were  10,^  bushels  each  of  com  and  oats.  Most  of  it  was  produced  on  th« 
bajiks  of  Jordan  River  and  its  affluents,  and  in  the  neiffhborfaood  of  Utah  Lake. 
In  Utah  Sketches^  MS.,  passim,  it  is  stated  that  land  was  cultivated  in  San- 
pete CO.  in  1848,  and  in  Tooele  and  UUh  cos.  in  1849.  Some  45,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  were  also  raised  in  1849,  besides  other  vegetables,  together  with 
40  pounds  of  hops  and  70  of  tobacco. 

^For  tabulated  statement  of  cereal  and  hxm  products  for  each  comity  in 
1883,  see  Utah  QateUer,  1884,  297-a 

(T») 
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of  wheat  being  m  1883  about  20  bushels,  of  oats  33, 
of  barley  25,  and  of  corn  16  bushels,  to  the  acre; 
though  in  Willard  county  the  average  of  wheat  was 
57,'  of  oats  in  Cache  and  Utah  counties  53  and  58 
bushels,  and  of  barley  in  the  latter  nearly  41  bushels.* 
When  the  pioneers  entered  the  valley  in  1847  their 
hearts  sank  within  them  at  the  hopeless  prospect.  The 
land  seemed  barren  beyond  redemption;  but  from  less 
than  seventeen  acres  of  its  soil  were  raised,  in  1880, 
more  than  1,250  bushels  of  grain.' 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  1880,  there 
were  9,452  farms  in  Utah,  with  a  total  area  of  655,- 
524  acres,  of  which  416,105  were  in  tilth,  their  value, 
including  improvements,  being  estimated  at  $14,015,- 
178 ;  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products  at  |3,337,410, 
and  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  at  |946,- 
753.  The  agricultural  products  of  Utah  in  1883  more 
than  sufficed  for  her  needs,*  and  as  there  was  no  very 
reliable  market  for  the  surplus,  there  was  little  incen- 
tive to  further  exertion  m  this  direction.  It  was 
claimed,  however,  that  with  more  careful  cultivation 
the  yield  could  be  at  least  doubled  on  the  same  acreage, 
and  it  is  certain  that  there  were  several  million  acres  of 
farming  land  untouched  and  almost  unthought  of,  on 

*ntah  00.  produced  over  90  and  Cache  over  29  bushek  per  acre. 

^  Agricaltnral  statistics  for  Utah  will  be  found  in  the  census  reports  for 
1850, 1860, 1870, 188a  For  interrening  years,  see  the  files  of  the  Utah  Dirtc- 
toryand  OazeUftr;  Utah  OasetUer;  De»eret  News;  8mUh*t  Biae,  Progress,  anU 
Travels^  23:  Fabian*s  Utah,  6,  8-9;  Utah  Resources  and  Attractions,  18-10; 
Sac,  Union,  Jan.  9,  1873;  8,  L,  C.  Tribune^  March  30,  1879;  Deseret  Neu% 
Nov.  9,  1881;  House  Ex,  Doc,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  46,  603. 

*  By  S.  A.  WooUev.  Of  wheat,  426  Irashels  were  obtained  from  6}  acres, 
617  of  barley  from  5|  acres,  and  310  of  oats  from  3i  acres.  8loan*s  Utah,  4. 
For  an  essay  entitled  Utah:  Her  AUrttcUons  and  Ifesourees,  as  Inviting  the 
Attention  of  Tourists  and  Those  Seeking  Permanent  Homes,  a  prise  was  awarded 
in  1881  by  a  committee  of  Mormons,  among  whom  were  Joseph  R.  Walker 
and  Wm  Jennings,  to  Bobt  W.  Sloan  of  the  S.  L.  O.  Herald.  It  was  after- 
ward published  as  a  pamphlet,  and  contains  much  reliable  information  in  a 
compact  form.  Mr  Sloan  is  also  the  compiler  of  the  Utah  Oaadteer,  €uid  Direc- 
tory qf  Logan,  Ogden,  Provo,  and  Salt  Lake  Cities  /or  1884,  in  which  is  a 
valuable  compendium  of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mining,  railroad, 
and  commercial  interests  of  Utah,  together  with  a  chronological  table  and  a 
description  and  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  various  counties  and  settlements. 

*  llie  oonsumption  of  wheat  was  estimatud  at  900,000  to  1,000,000  bushels 
a  year,  or  about  6}  bushels  per  capita  of  the  population. 
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account  of  aa  iuaufficient  rainftEjl/  or  through  lack  of 
u^ation. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  where  irrigaticm 
has  beeu  pushed  forward  ipore  systematically  and 
with  better  results  than  in  Utah.  In  1865,  277  ca- 
nals had  already  been  constructed,  at  a  cost,  includ- 
ing dams,  of  11,766,939,  with  a  total  length  of  1,043 
miles,  irrigating  153,949  acres;  and  there  were  others 
in  progress  at  this  date,  the  cost  of  which  was  esti- 
mated at  1877,730.®  During  each  succeeding  year 
thousands  of  acres,  before  considered  worthless,  were 
brought  under  cultivation,  canals  being  built  in  all 
directions,  the  waters  that  had  run  to  waste  down 
the  mountain  sides  and  through  the  caikons  deposit- 

^  The  ayerage  aonnal  predoitatdoii  at  aeTeral  places  and  periode  corered  by 
observation  is  as  follows:  S.  Lt.  City  and  Camp  Donglas  15.72  inches  for  19 
years;  Uarrisbai^g  13.74  inches,  2  years;  Saint  George  11.39  inches,  3  years; 
Camp  Floyd  7.33  inches,  2^  years.  Consult  SIoan*»  Utah  OanetUer,  1884.  p. 
189;  PoweWe  Lands  qfthe  Arid  Begum,  in  //.  ^.  Doe.,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sets., 
73,  49,  79;  also  SchoU's  Tablea  qf  FredpUatUm,  72,  116.  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1879,  37.71  inches  of  rain  are  reported  at  S.  L.  Otj.  U,  S.  Sigaat 
Officer,  in  H,  Ex.  Doc.,  46th  Con^.  2d  Sess.,  L  pt  1,  92.  The  greater  rain- 
falls at  S.  L.  City  and  Camp  Dou^as  are  due  to  the  modifying  inSaeaoe  of  G, 
S.  Lake,  whieh  is  only  locaL  From  May  to  October  there  is  almosi^  a  total 
absence  of  rain.  Staruimry* 9  Expedition,  140.  Burton,  who  visited  Great  Salt 
Like  City  in  1860,  says  the  rain  that  year  extended  to  the  middle  of  JonA» 
and  attributes  the  change  to  cultivation  and  settlement.  City  of  the  SoinU^ 
335.  About  two  thirds  of  the  districts  under  cultivation  require  irrigatioii. 
Utah  Dirtc.,  1879-80,  17. 

^  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  emd  Travels,  23.  For  act  incorpOTating  the  B^ 
Cottonwood  Canal  Co.,  see  Utah  Acts  LegisL,  1855,  277-9;  for  progress  m 
work,  Deseret  News,  Aug.  29,  1855,  March  25,  1857.  In.  1856  the  Dvnm 
Co.  Canal  Co.  was  incorporated.  Utah  Acts  LegisL,  1855-6,  34-5w  For  an 
account  of  the  Weber  Biver  canal,  see  Deseret  News,  Aug.  20,  1856,  Oct.  10, 
1860;  of  the  Logan  canal,  TuUidge*s  Mag.,  L  534-5;  and  of  the  Jordan  cafion 
eanal,  Id.,  Sept.  21,  1864.  In  ^lis  year  it  was  first  proposed  to  bring  the 
waters  of  Utah  Lake  into  Salt  Lake  co.,  whero  there  was  not  one  third  of  tlM 
water  needed  for  irrigation.  The  cost  of  making  a  canal  for  this  purpose,  32 
miles  in  length,  20  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  3  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  irri- 
gating about  30,000  acres  per  ii^eek,  was  estimated  at  $A85,580.  id.,  Kov.  30, 
1864.  The  enterprise  was  termed  the  Deseret  Lnnaation  and  Kavi^Uion  Co. 
The  ffovemor  refused  to  grant  a  franchise.  See  Utah  Jour,  LegisL^  1864-^ 
116-17;  but  it  was  incorporated  in  1867.  The  act  of  inoorporatiqn  will 
be  found  in  Ut(th  Acts  LegCd. ,  1867,  pp.  30-2.  See,  for  statistics  of  irrigatioii 
for  each  county  in  1865,  Pac.  Coast  Direct,  1867,  151-3;  for  reports  oa 
extent,  cost,  and  value  of  canals  at  this  date,  with  other  statistics,  Utah 
Jour.  Legist.,  1864r-5,  130-3,  1865-^  149-53;  for  various  acts  r^;alating 
irrigation,  Utah  Compiled  Laws,  879;  for  act  to  provide  right  of  way  for  S. 
L.  City  canals,  Utah  Laws,  1880,  85-8;  for  act  regulating  water  rights,  /d, 
36-41;  for  other  acts  concerning  irrigation.  Id.,  1882,  119;  for  names,  length* 
and  cost  of  canals  in  Weber  oo.,  Stanford's  Britf  Ilist.  Sketch  of  Weber  C^« 
MS..  22. 
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ing  on  the  fkrm-lands  rich  particles  of  fertile*  soil* 
Two  or  three  waterings  a  year  would,  in  most  localir 
ties,  secure  good  crops,  and  the  millions  devoted  to 
purposes  of  irrigation  throughout  the  territory  paid 
better  interest,  directly  and  indirectly,  than  capital 
invested  in  any  other  description  of  enterprise.  Nevi- 
erthel^ss,  the  supply  was  insufficient,  more  water 
being  still  allowed  to  run  to  waste  during  the  spring 
and  winter  months  than  was  utilized. ^^ 

The  winter  rains  swell  the  streams,  sometimes  to 
overflowing,  when  considerable  damage  occurs  to  fanur 
ing-lands  along  the  river-bottoms.  Snow  fisdls  to  a 
depth  of  from  two  to  twenty-five  feet,  but  does  not 
usually  melt  before  summer  is  well  advanced.  Wind- 
storms axe  often  violent,  and  occasionally  destroy 
growing  crops."  The  altitude  of  Utah  renders  the 
high  lands  liable  to  night  frosts  during  the  sumnier 
months,  and  on  the  more  elevated  plateaus  no  attempt 
is  made  to  plant,  the  surface  being  devoted  entirely  tp 
grazing  purposes.  At  times  in  winter  a  very  low  temr 
perature  is  registered.  Often  the  valleys  are  colder 
at  night  than  the  more  elevated  adjacent  regions,  an4 

*The  neceesl^  for  inigatioD  oi  oocine  rednooi  the  sise  of  farms,  which  in 
1883  probably  did  not  average  more  than  25  acres.  See  HoUister^a  Res,  and 
AUracL  qf  Utah,  \^. 

^'^See,  for  remarks  on  facilities  for  irrigation,  Wheeler*8  Surveys^  Progre$§ 
Rept,  1872,  28-33;  for  report  on  water  supply,  chi^acter  and  ouantity  of  ir- 
rigated and  irrigablb  land,  etc.,  in  1876,  Jioum  Ex,  Doc,  46th  Cong.  2d  Seas.* 
73,  passim;  for  report  on  existing  system  of  irrigation  and  needea  improve- 
ments, PwotWn  Lands  of  the  ArwL  Ktgion,  passim. 

^^  The  Kings  of  Kingston,  in  Piute  county^  one  year  sowed  300  acres  with 
wheat,  and  the  wind  \&w  the  crop  away.  What  was  not  actually  displaced 
was  kept  cut  close  to  the  ground  by  the  perpetual  passage  of  waves  of  sand. 
They  planted  an  orchard,  but  some  gooseberry  bushes  alone  remained.  Shade 
trees  were  set  out  about  their  houses,  but  the  wind  worked  them  around  so 
that  they  could  not  take  root.  jBo6t#ison,  Sinners  and  Saints,  209.  In  1880 
occurred  the  most  violent  storm  ever  known  in  Utah.  A  description  of  it  is 
ffiven  in  the  S,  L,  O,  Heraid,  July  29,  1880.  For  account  of  flood  at  Parowan 
m  1857,  see  Dei^eret  News,  Sept.  30,  1857.  In  Nov.  1860  there  was  a  violent 
hurricane  which  caused  great  destruction  of  property.  See  Deseret  News,  Nov. 
21,  2S,  1860;  Sae,  Union,  Dec  1,  1860.  In  1860  there  were  heavy  floods 
in  various  parts  of  Utah.  See  IMUe's  Jacob  Hamblin,  75-7;  De»eret  News, 
Jan.  16,  22.  Feb.  12,  May  7,  July  9,  1862;  Utah  Jour,  LegisL,  1863-4.  For 
other  remarkable  storms,  see  S,  F,  Bull.,  May  25, 1877;  S,  F.  Chron.,  Apr.  25, 
1883.  The  prevailing  winds  are  westerly.  Powell's  Lands  qf  the  Arid  Region, 
in  H,  Ex,  Doc,,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  73,  68. 
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growing  crops  are  occasionally  nipped  by  troet  when 
those  on  the  bench-lands  escape  altogether," 

The  havoc  wrought,  as  we  have  seen,  by  crickets 
and  grasshoppers  among  the  growing  crops  of  the 
first  settlers,  and  again  in  185&-6,"  was  repeated  at 
brief  intervals  in  later  years.  Seldom  was  a  harvest 
gathered  in  Utah  that  was  not  more  or  less  injured 
by  this  scourge." 

Of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  slight  mention  has  already 
been  made."  The  early  settlers  discoursed  in  glowing 
terms  of  its  fertility,  though  passing  emigrant  spoke 
of  it  as  a  "mean  land,"  hard,  dry,  and  fit  only  for  the 
plodding,  thrifty,  sober  Mormon.  The  main  draw- 
oack  was  the  alkaline  matter,  which  was  so  abundant 
in  spots  as  to  form  a  white  efflorescence  on  the  surface, 
and  wherever  this  efflorescence  appeared,  v^etation 
died.  Otherwise  its  composition  was  favorable  to 
fertility,  being  formed  principally  of  the  disintegrated 
feldspathic  rocks  of  the  mountain  ranges,  mingled  with 
the  debris  and  decomposed  limestone  of  the  valleys." 

At  the  annual  fairs  held  by  the  Deseret  Agricul- 
tural and  Manufacturing  Society,  discontinued  after 
1881  on  account  of  inability  to  secure  permanent 
grounds  and  buildings,  prizes  were  awarded  for  nearly 
all  the  varieties  of  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  that 

"  Says  Barton:  'The  sprins  vegetation  is  aboat  a  fortnight  later  on  the 
banks  or  Jordan  than  above  them;*  and  he  also  asserts  that  the  presence  of 
saleratus  or  alkaline  salts  is  another  cause  of  cold.  City  of  the  Saints^  345. 

»See  pi>.  279-81,  498  (note  36),  this  vol. 

'*In  1859  ffreat  injury  was  done  to  the  crops  in  Jnab  co.  and  elsewhere. 
Deseret  News,  June  29, 1859;  and  in  Carson  Valley.  Sac,  Union,  June  23, 1859. 
For  damage  by  crickets  and  grasshoppers  in  other  years,  see  Deseret  Netes, 
Hay  2, 1860;  S.  F.  CaU,  July  22, 1864;  Deseret  News,  Aug.  7, 14,  Sept.  4, 1867, 
May  13,  1868;  8.  R  Bull,  May  21,  June  30,  1868;  HwUsviile,  Deseript,  qf, 
MS.,  6;  Utah  Sketches,  MS..  27;  8.  K  Times,  Aug.  10,  1869;  8,  F,  CaO, 
Aug.  18,  1869;  Deseret  News,  June  29,  1870,  May  17,  1871;  8,  F  BuH,  Oct. 
4,  1872.  In  the  Second  Rept  EnUmot,  Comm.,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  there  is 
also  a  report  on  their  ravages,  with  suggestions  as  to  their  extenninatioa. 

"Seep.  322, this voL 

>*Foriurther  mention  of  the  soil  of  Utah,  see  U,  8,  Agr,  Bept,  1860,  p. 
617,  1870,  557  et  seq.,  H.  Ex,  Doe,,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  325;  Mess,  and 
Doc.,  1868-9  (abridg.),  831;  U.  8.  Land  Of.  Kept,  1869,  170-1;  Kmg's  O^ 
Survey,  v.,  p.  xlviiu;  Ludlow's  HeaH  qf  the  Continent,  202-3;  MarshaWs 
Through  Amer.,  237;  8.  L.  Wkly  TVifttme,  Febc  14, 1880;  Musser^s  FmUs  qf 
Mormonism,  27. 
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were  raised  in  California  and  Oregon."  With  the 
exception  of  Indian  com,  all  the  cereals  raised  in 
Utah  thrive  vigorously  when  under  irrigation,  fall 
wheat  requiring  only  one  watering  a  year.  In  the 
basin  of  Great  Bait  Lake  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone  grow  to  good  size,  and  are  of  excellent  flavor, 
the  crop  being  remarkably  sure.  The  value  of  orchard 
products  in  1883,  including  apples,  of  which  there 
were  at  least  ninety  varieties,  pears,  quinces,  cherries, 
poaches,  currants,  plums,  and  berries  of  many  descrip- 
tions, was  estimate  at  $157,000.  The  yield  of  apples 
was  about  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  pears  75,  of 
peaches  120,  of  plums  165,  and  of  cherries  75."  Pro- 
duction was  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  most  of 
the  surplus  being  dried  for  shipment,  though  for  want 
of  a  market  thousands  of  tons  were  fed  to  hogs,  or 
allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground.^ 

On  the  Rio  Virgen  and  elsewhere  in  southern  Utah 
below  the  rim  of  the  basin  were,  in  1883,  a  few  vine- 
yards, but  viticulture  was  not  a  profitable  industry, 
as  both  grapes  and  wine  were  slow  of  sale,  the  latter 

"  See,  for  list  of  prises  awarded  in  1879,  De9eret  News,  Oct.  22,  1879;  for 
report  of  directcHra  in  1860,  Id,,  Oct.  17, 1860;  for  exhibition  in  that  year,  8ac. 
Unions  Oct  20,  1860;  for  condition,  operations,  and  financial  exhibits,  UtcUk 
Jour.  Legid,,  1863-4,  pp.  59-60;  1864-5,  79-81;  1865-6,  82-4,  123;  1870, 177 
-8;  1876,  133-4;  for  rules  and  resalations.  Detent  Afjr.  arid  Man,  Soe. — Lh4 
qfPretniuma;  8,  L»  Dy  Herald,  July  19,  Aug.  9»  1879;  for  description  of  last 
fair,  8.  L,  Wldv  Herald,  Oct  6,  1881;  for  agricultural  fair  held  at  Provo  in 
1870,  Deseret  Newe,  Oct  12, 1870;  for  Utah  co.  fair  in  1800,  /d.,  Oct  3,  I860; 
for  fairs  at  various  settlements  and  prizes  awarded,  /d,  Oct  8, 1862;  for  com- 
plete list  of  a^cnltnral  societies,  la,  Aue.  21, 1872.  In  1865  lands  and  funds 
were  appropriated  for  an  agricultural  college.  See  Utah  Jour.  Legid.,  1865-6, 
p.  40:  Utah  Acts  Ltgid.,  1865,  p.  88. 

i>  Utah  Oazetteer,  1884,  p.  46.  These  fiffuies  are  for  1875.  Of  late  years 
apples,  peaches,  ve^tables,  and  grain  have  oeen  infected  with  worms,  and  the 
trees  with  noxious  insects,  four  or  five  laige  worms  being  sometimes  found  in 
a  single  ear  of  com.  Jennings*  Mat,  Progr,  qf  Utah,  MS.,  7;  HoUi8ter*s  Res. 
and  AUract,  qf  Utah  (1882),  18. 

"See,  for  review  of  fruit  culture  In  Utah,  Deseret  Nevos,  March  20,  1861; 
for  tables  showing  area  uuder  fruit,  product,  yield  per  acre,  and  sketch  of 
fruit-growinff  interest  for  1875-9,  S,  L,  C,  Tribune,  Apr.  2,  1879;  for  other 
statistics  and  reports  on  horticulture,  Deseret  News,  Dec.  31, 1856;  Utah  Jour. 
Legist.,  1866-7,  pp.  159-62;  1868,  l63-a  Among  the  leading  men  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  fruit  business  may  be  mentioned  H.  L.  Onffin,  who  com- 
menced operations  in  1881  and  met  with  fair  success.  Mr  Griffin,  a  Penusyl- 
vanian  by  birth,  came  to  Utah  in  1879,  having  previously  resided  for  many 
years  in  Kansas,  to  which  state  he  removed  after  his  father  was  crippled  in 
the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Or\fin*s  Fruit  Cult.,  US. 
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on  account  of  its  inferior  quality,  and  because  the 
Mormons  seldom  use  stimulants.  In  1875  there  were 
only  544  acres  in  grapes,  the  total  yield  being  about 
1,700  tons,  and  Uie  average  a  little  more  than  three 
tons  per  acre.** 

In  l683  neariy  700,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
raised  frota  about  8,500  acres  of  land,  the  value  of 
market-garden  produce  for  this  year  being  less  than 
$65,000.  The  small  volume  of  business  in  these  and 
in  orchard  products  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  settlers  raised  their  own  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Of  experiments  in  the  raising  of  cotton  in  southern 
Utah  between  1855  and  1859,  mention  has  already 
been  made."  Of  flax  fibre  there  were  raised  in  1879 
a  few  thousand  pounds  in  Washington  county,  and  of 
flax  straw  about  1,170  tons  in  vanous  counties. 

That  sericulture  will  eventually  become  a  leading 
feature  in  the  industries  of  Utah  seems  almost  beyond 
a  peradventure,  as  portions  of  the  country  are  well 
adapted  to  this  industry,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
United  States  can  the  labor  of  women  and  children  be 
obtained  so  cheaply  and  in  such  abundance.  In  1868 
a  large  cocoonery  was  built  some  four  miles  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City,"  and  about  thirty  acres  planted  in 
mulberry-trees,  but  through  mismanagement,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  dampness  of  the  building,  which 
^as  of  adobe,  the  first  experiments  resulted  in  failure. 
After  some  further  eflForts,  a  company  was  organized, 
styled  the  Utah  Silk  Association,  and  incorporated 
Under  the  laws  of  the  territory.*    Ground  was  leased 

^  Sloan,  CTfoA,  11,  says  that  grapes  yield  five  tons  to  the  aore,  but  thia  is 
doubtless  an  exikggeration.  For  grape  cultore  in  Utah,  see  Ogden  FVeeman, 
Feb.  21, 1879;  for  wine-making,  see  6'ac.  £7nson,  Nov.  2,  1861;  for  viticQltnre 
4t  St  George  in  1882,  see  Bobin3tm*s  8inner$  and  Saints,  218. 

*>  See  p.  599.  note  74,  this  voL  A  little  cotton  was  raised  nntii  1864.  See 
DeserH  News,  Oct.  9,  1861;  Sac  Union^  March  4,  1862;  CaL  Fanner,  March 
II,  1864;  but  after  that  dftte  its  coltore  seems  to  have  been  practically  dis- 
Continued. 

**  Experiments  were  made  before  this  date.  In  the  8,  F.  Bvttettn,  Aug. 
21,  1863,  a  correspondent  states  that  he  saw  the  firet  silk  fabric  made  in  Utan 
— a  small  scarf— from  silk  raised  at  Centre\ille. 

''In  1880  William  Jenninsa  was  president,  Eliza  R.  Snow  vioe-president, 
A.  M.  Musser  secretary,  aud  raul  A.  Schettler  treasurer,  the  first  three  being 
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at  the  moutli  of  City  Creek,  where  a  neat  brick  build- 
ing was  erected  and  fitted  with  macWnery  for  the 
manufacturing  purposes.  Samples  of  raw  bilk  were 
sent  to  New  York,  to  Florence  in  Italy,  and  Florence 
in  Massachusetts,  and  were  found  t6  be  Well  reel^- 
and  of  ffood  strength  and  quality.  Though  the  in- 
dustry IS  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  Mormdns  ai^ 
confident  that  it  will  soon  develop  into  a  source  t^ 
Wealth.** 

One  of  the  main  drawbacks  to  the  industries  of 
Utah  has  been  the  scarcity  of  timber  for  hard  and  fin- 
ishing woods.  In  the  mountains  and  cafions  there  wa^ 
a  fair  supply  of  common  timber  for  ordinary  use,  though 
in  the  valleys  and  plains  there  was  no  forest  growth, 
sage-brush  having  been  often  usied  for  fuel  dunng  the 
first  years  of  settlement,  willow  brush  for  fencinff^, 
and  adobes  for  building.  In  later  times  the  bla^ 
balsam  and  red  pine,  indigenous  to  the  Oquirrh  and 
other  ranges,  were  largely  used  for  posts  and  railroad 
ties,  the  scrub  cedar  and  pifion  pine,  found  in  many 
portions  6(  southern  and  western  Utah,  being  made  to 
serve  the  same  purpose.  Though  the  people  were  not 
allowed  to  acquire  title  to  timber-lands,  and  were  even 
nominally  forbidden  to  use  the  timber  except  on  mineral 
lands,  and  then  only  for  domestic  purposes,  they  ob- 
tained all  that  they  needed  without  even  paying  stump- 
age,  except  in  a  few  localities.  In  1883  there  were  a 
hundred  or  more  saw-mills  in  operation  in  various 

Earts  of  Utah,  the  price  of  building  and  fencing  lum- 
er  generally  ruling  at  from  $20  to  $25,  and  of  floor- 
ing and  finishing  lumber  $40  to  $45,  per  thousand  feet.** 

directorB,  The  other  memben  of  the  bo&rd  were  Wm  H.  Hooper,  ZinA  D. 
Young,  Alex.  C.  Pyper,  and  M.  I.  Home.  8,  L.  C,  C<mtr{buior,  it  115.  In 
1878 11,500  was  appropriated  by  the  legialfitare  for  the  purchase  of  machin- 
ery. Sruno'd  Auiobiog.,JAS.;  Utah  Lam,  1878,56. 

s«  For  farther  mention  of  Bericultnre  in  Utah,  see  Id.,  115-16;  5.  L,  Dy  Td., 
Dec.  5,  1868;  8.  F.  BulUtin,  July  22,  186^;  Sac  Union,  Nov.  25,  1868. 

^HoUUter'n  Res.  and  AUract.  of  Utah,  18;  Utah  Cfaz.,  11.  See,  for  re- 
marks on  the  scarcity  of  timber,  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  20;  Houm  Ex, 
Doc,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  xxiL,  p.  504;  Beadle's  L\fe  m  Utah,  461-2;  fot 
extent,  character,  and  statistics  of  timber-lands,  PoweWs  Lands  <if  the  Arkt 
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•  Buhcli-gfass,  on  which  the  coantletas  flocks  an4 
herds  of  U  tah  mainly  subsist,  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  western  slope  of  the  Black  Hills^  and 
thence  is  found  at  intervals  as  far  as  the  eastern  slope 
6f  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Growing  in  clumps,  as  its  name 
implies,  and  on  the  most  unkindlv  soil,  in  thirsty 
sand  or  on  barren  hills,  it  gives  value  to  millions  of 
acres  which  would  otherwise  be  absolutely  worthless. 
Its  growth  commences  in  early  spring,  and  though  in 
May  or  June  it  dries  up,  it  is  stul  nutritious,  having 
then  the  appearance  of  a  light-yellow  straw.  Within 
its  withered  stalk  it  puts  forth  a  green  shoot  after  the 
first  autumnal  rains,  and  its  pyriform  seed,  resembling 
the  oat  but  of  smaller  size,  is  the  favorite  food  of 
cattle.  In  winter  it  gathers  juice  and  nourishment 
beneath  the  snow,  and  except  in  the  late  summer 
months,  when  it  is  still  of  fair  quality  on  the  moun- 
tains and  high  in  the  cafion  ravines,^  serves  as  pasture 
for  stock  the  year  round,  producing  lai^e,  sinewy 
limbs  and  strong,  elastic  muscles,  and  givmg  to  the 
beef  and  mutton  an  excellent  flavor.^ 

As  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  slope,  before  1886  the 
range  for  cattle  decreased,  lands  once  common  for 
grazing**  being  taken  up  for  agriculture,  while  sheep- 
raising  was  found  to  be  a  more  profitable  industry* 
Hence  the  introduction  of  alfalfa,  in  which  many 
thousands  of  acres  were  seeded,  the  yield  being  three 
to  four  tons  on  inferior  and  poorly  irrigated  land,  and 
ten  tons  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

Begum,  in  Hotue  Ex.  Doc,  45th  Conff.  2d  Sqm.,  xiii  no.  73,  pp.  14-19,  27-S, 
98-102;  U,  S.  Agr,  Bepi,  1875,  331-2;  for  tenure  of  timber-lands,  HauM  Ex. 
Doc,,  40th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  zxii.,  pp.  497-8;  for  depredations  committed  cm 
timber-lands,  8,  L,  C.  Tribune,  Jane  20,  1875. 

**  L.  B.  Adams,  in  1884  a  resident  of  Ogden  and  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
best  winter  ranges  for  stock  about  20  miles  south  of  Bozel,  says  that  feed  is 
plentiful  throughout  the  summer. 

"  BuHon*$  Vity  of  the  Saints,  171-2;  BeadU*s  Life  in  Utah,  For  further 
mention  of  pasture-lands  in  Utah,  see  House  Ex,  Doc,,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
325,  2.^3  et  seq.,  no.  320,  243  et  seq.  In  1877  the  islands  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
were  used  as  herd-erounds. 

^  In  1850  several  acts  were  passed  granting  'herd-grounds*  to  various  par- 
ties. See  Utah  Acts,  1855-0,  passim.  In  1800  more  than  30  of  these  grants 
were  revoked.  I(L,  1850-00,20-30. 
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^  The  herds  which  the  Utah  settlers  brought  with 
them  from  Illinois  were  largely  increased,  as  we  have 
seen,  during  the  California-bound  migration,  especial- 
ly between  1849  and  1854,  when  thousands  of  steers 
and  cows,  broken-down  and  sore-footed,  but  of  excel- 
lent breed,  were  bartered  for  provisions,  mules,  and 
Indian  ponies.  The  emigrant  roads  from  the  Sweat- 
water  to  the  Humboldt  were  lined  with  enterprising 
traders,  who  secured  this  lame  stock  on  their  own 
terms;  and  after  fattening  their  cattle  on  the  rich 
grasses  of  Utah,  sent  th^m  to  California,  where  they 
were  exchanged  for  TOld-dust  or  for  Mexican  mus- 
tangs, which  were  agam  traded  off  for  cattle.  Thus 
herds  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  land  of  the  saints; 
moreover,  the  natural  increase  was  enormous,  for  as 
yet  pasture  was  abundant  and  the  inhabitants  con- 
sumed but  little  meat  There  was  no  dii&culty,  how- 
ever, in  disposing  of  the  surplus.  When  California 
became  overstocKed,  large  numbers  were  driven  to 
Nevada,*  afterward  to  Idaho  and  Montana,  and  still 
more  recently  to  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Gradually, 
however,some  of  these  markets  became  glutted,  though 
there  was  still  a  considerable  demand,  and  in  later  years 
farmers  who  bad  before  paid  little  attention  to  grading, 
as  they  found  that  an  inferior  beast  sold  for  almost  as 
much  as  a  well-bred  animal,  made  some  effort  toward 
raising  better  and  larger  stock,  such  as  would  find 
ready  sale  in  eastern  cities.**  Short-horn,  Devon, 
Hereford,  Jersey,  or  Ayrshire  cattle  crossed  with 
other  breeds  were  then  to  be  found  on  most  of  the 
principal  ranges.  In  1883  the  total  number  of  cattle 
was  estimated  at  about  160,000,**  and  their  value,  at 
an  average  of  $30  per  head,  at  $4,800,000.     At  that 

*Ab  early  as  1856  cattle  ware  driven  to  Trackee.  H^ffaher^$  EaHy  CaUk  « 
Trade,  MS..  1-2. 

^ Stock- Rawing  in  Utah^  MS.,  5.  Burton  remarks  that  stock-breeding  was 
one  of  Brigham's  hobbies,  and  that  the  difference  between  Utah  cattle  and  the 
old  Spanish  herds  of  California  was  very  remarkable.  CUu  qf  the  SaijUs,  285. 

*^  According  to  a  carefully  compiled  table  in  Sioan*$  Utah  OaxeUeer,  1884, 
206.  In  the  covomor's  message  of  1882  the  number  was  placed  at  200,000, 
probably  too  high;  in  the  census  report  for  1880  at  03,581,  certainly  too  low. 
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date  there  were  fewer  cattle  in  Utah  than  for  several 
preceding  years,"  the  operations  of  large  stock  com- 
panies" having  forced  the  price  to  a  maximum  ^ore, 
and  caused  large  droves  to  be  sent  out  of  tbii 
coooitry." 

The  dairy  products  of  Utah  for  1888  were  abou^ 
630,000  gallons  of  milk,  1,300,000  pounds  of  butter, 
and  125,000  pounds  of  cheese.  Of  ^gs  the  yield 
was  more  than  1,100,000  dozen,  of  honey  more  than 
1 30,000  pounds,  and  of  wax  about  2,300  pounds.  The 
home  consumption  of  all  these  articles  was  very  lai^e, 
yet  heavy  consignments  of  eggs  were  made  to  Saii 
Francisco,  where  they  sold  at  much  higher  rates  than 
eastern  eggs.  Some  of  the  butter  found  a  market  in 
Idaho  and  Montana,  though  imports  of  eastern  but- 
ter were  still  considerable. 

The  number  of  horses  and  mules  in  the  territory  at 
this  date  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  75,000,"  the 
most  prominent  breeds  of  horses  being  the  Norman, 
Clydesdale,  and  Hambleton.  From  the  cross  of  the 
mustang  with  the  American  horse  were  produced  ani- 

**  Aooording  to  ttatbtict  compiled  by  order  of  the  l^gisUtive  anembly  in 
1875,  there  were  at  that  date  over  170,000  head.  Utah  Jour.  LeguL,  1876, 285. 

"  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Weber  Co.  Lind  and  Live-Stock  Co., 
organized  in  1884  by  J.  M.  Langsdorf,  of  which  F.  A.  Hammond  was  presi- 
dent, and  J.  W.  Gnthrie  vice-president,  with  Langsdorf  as  secretary  and 
treasurer.  They  aecnred  a  lam  tr^t  some  15  miles  mm  Ogden,  intendingto 
raise  the  Hereford  breed  of  cattle.  Lang9dorf$  Sioch-Rainnq  m  W^er  Cb„  MS. 

**  For  farther  particulars  as  to  the  cattle  mterests  of  Utsh,  see  Stock-Baukng 
in  Utah,  MS.,  passhn;  LandQfiee  Rfpi,  186%  173;  Utah  Qasiiittr,  18S4, 
47-8;  Hoai8ter*$  Res,  and  AUract,  oT  UUnh,  19-20;  for  cattle-rafeing  on  Green 
River,  in  northern  Utah,  and  Tooele  co.,  see  Houae  Ex,  Doc^  46th  Cong.  2d 
Sesi.,  xxii.  500,  609,  514-16;  in  eaitem  Utah  and  CoL,  Id,,  42d  Cong.  2d 
Sess.,  XV.  248-57;  for  sencral  sketch  of  cattle  and  sheep  interests,  8.  L,  C. 
Tribune,  Apr.  2,  July  18,  1879;  for  act  eqnaliadng  taxes  on  paasinff  herds, 
Utah  Laws,  1878,  49.  In  1860  there  was  a  recorder  of  marks  and  brands, 
who  rendered  annual  accounts  to  the  legislature.  Utah  Jour.  Legid,,  1869, 
68.  Li  1874  the  ohuroh  owned  huge  herds  of  stock.  TMdge*s  Mag,,  L 
560.  In  1879  church  sales  of  stock  amounted  to  #58,557.85.  8,  L  C,  TrOmne, 
Apr.  7, 1880.  In  1878  the  epizootic  appeared  in  Utah.  8,  F,  AUa,  Jan.  25, 
1873.  Among  the  prominent  stockmen  of  Utah  may  be  mentioned  Ezra  T. 
Clark  of  Farmii^^toa,  Davis  co.  Mr  dark  came  to  Utah  in  1848.  crossing 
the  plains .  in  cha^  of  a  company,  and  the  same  year  iettled  on  his  farm. 
About  1869  he  engaged  in  stock-raising  iii  Idaho.  He  was  the  owner  of  a 
flouring  mill  in  Morgan  ca  He  crossed  the  nlains  eleven  times,  and  travdled 
50,000  miles  as  a  miBsionary,  always  paying  his  own  expenses. 

*^In  StochRaising  w  Utah,  MS.,  4,  the  number  of  horses  akme  ii  givcliaft 
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inals  with  remarkable  powers  of  endurance;  and  it 
was  claimed  that  those  raised  in  Utah  had  better 
lungs^  hoofs,  and  muscles  than  could  be  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  lungs  gain  strength 
from  the  mountain  air,  the  hoofs  from  the  dry  cli- 
mate, and  the  muscles  from  the  distance  to  be  trav- 
elled for  grass  and  water.** 

Until  1870  most  of  the  sheepgathered  in  Utah,apart 
from  the  few  herds  which  the  early  settlers  brought 
with  them,  came  from  New  Mexico.  Since  that 
date  ewes  of  the  Spanish- merino  breed  have  been 
introduced  from  California,  together  with  long-wool 
bucks  from  Canada,  and  fine-wool  rams  from  Ohio, 
the  Cotswold,  Kentucky,  and  other  brieeds  being  also 
represented,*^  Though  Utah  wool  sold  at  higher 
rates  than  that  produced  in  neighboring  states,  the 
breed  still  might  be  better.  The  fleece  was  dry  and 
dusty,  readilv  absorbing  alkali,  though  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  merino  the  wool  improved  consid- 
erably as  to  fineness  of  texture.  In  value  it  usually 
ranged  from  15  to  20  cents  a  pound,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  Utah  was  (estimated,  in  1883,  at  not 
less  than  450,000,"  the  clip,  allowing  five  pounds  per 
fleece,*  may  be  estimated  at  about  $500,000.  1  or 
many  years  sheep  were  exempt  froni  taxation,  and 
hence  large  amounts  of  capital  were  invested  in  this 
industry,  some  of  the  largest  ranges  being  in  Cache 
Valley,  where  they  get  little  fwlder  in  winter,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  this  industry  yielded  a  profit 
of  40  per  cent  a  year.*^ 

*«In  a  letter  of  H.  J.  Faust  to  the  SphrU  qfthe  Time;  it  it  ttated  that  one 
of  these  horses  travelled  113  miles  in  14  hours,  over  plains  and  mountains 
where  ther^  was  no  road;  another  made  05  miles  in  64  hours,  and  a  third, 
belonging  to  the  pony  express,  22  miles  in  1  hr  20  min.  Stod^Raitmgin  Utah^ 
BiS. 

^  In  1869  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  importing  improved  breeds.  Utah 
Conipilfd  Laws,  186. 

»•  Utah  GaxeUeer,  1884,  296.  ffoUister^$  Re8.  caui  AUract.  qf  Utah,  1882, 
M,  places  the  number  at  about  400,000;  the  governor,  in  his  message  of  1882, 
at  600.000.    In  8toch-Rai4ng  in  Utah,  MS. ,  6,  800,000  is  given  as  the  number. 

"Although  there  are  many  herds  that  shear  10  lbs  to  the  fleece.  /</.,  6, 
where  the  average  is  placed  at  6  lbs.  For  wool-clip  of  1884,  see  8.  L,  Dp 
Tribune,  Aug.  16,  1884. 

^In  former  years,  especially  in  1860-1,  sheep  were  sometimes  simost  do* 
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About  one  fourth  of  the  total  clip  was  used  foe 
manufacturing  purposes,  supplying  not  more  than  one 
eighth  of  the  demand  for  textile  fabrics,  most  of  the 
remaining  three  fourths  being  sent  out  of  the  terri- 
tory, not  only  unworked  but  even  unwashed,  to  be 
returned  in  the  shape  of  clothing  and  blankets,  with 
all  the  added  charges  of  freight,  commissions,  and 
manufacture.  In  1882  Utah  possessed  ten  woollen- 
mills,  which  were  worked  only  to  half  their  capacity, 
one  of  which — ^the  Rio  Virgen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany— also  produced  cotton  fabrics.  They  contained 
at  that  date  about  twenty  sets  of  cards,  with  120 
looms  and  perhaps  5,000  spindles,  the  value  of  goods 
produced  being  estimated  at  $300,000.  For  several 
years  the  Provo  Manufacturing  Company  had  the 
largest  woollen-mill  west  of  the  Missouri.  It  was 
built  in  1872,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  the  people  of 
Utah  county  being  asked  to  contribute  money  or  labor 
ibr  the  purpose,  and  the  material  obtained  at  small 
expense."  Utah  also  claims  to  have  established  the 
pioneer  woollen-mill  of  the  Pacific  slope,  for  in  the 
Deseret  News  of  April  19,  1853,  we  read  that  Mr 
Graunt  ''has  commenced  weaving  satinets  at  his  factory 
at  Western  Jordan,  and  very  soon  he  will  full  and 
finish  some  cloth."** 

stroyed  in  winter.  Later,  people  learned  how  to  take  care  of  them.  Jenmhtgi 
Mat,  Progr,  of  Utah^  MS.,  3.  For  clip  and  value  between  1375  and  1879.  see 
I/oliiattr'n  lies,  and  AUracL  qf  Utah,  1879, 21-2;  for  account  of  the  sheep  in> 
dustry  between  187Q  and  1879,  S.  L.  Dy  Tribune,  Apr.  2,  1879;  for  sheep- 
raising  on  White  River,  House  Ex.  Doc.,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  zxii.,  p.  495; 
for  damage  done  by  wolves,  Deseret  New$^  Maroli  12,  18G2.  In  1871  the 
Utah  Cashmere  Goat  Company  was  organized.  For  description  of  its  opera- 
tions, see  Deseret  News,  Oct  28,  1874. 

^>  For  further  mention  of  the  Provo  Manufacturing  Company,  see  Stan- 
forcTt  Ogden,  MS.,  7;  liiUelCs  Com,  and  /nd.  Pac.  Coast,  447-8;  Uiah  Sketches^ 
MS.,  60-1;  for  grant  of  water  riehts,  Provo  City  Revised  Ordinances,  129-30. 

**  For  further  mention  of  woollen-mills,  see  Deseret  Xitos,  Sept.  14,  18bl. 
In  Shanes  Utah  OazeUeer,  1884,  53,  it  is  stated  that  Bri^ham  brought  the 
first  carding-machine  into  Utah  in  1849.  Others  were  imported  between 
1852-4.  After  the  latter  date  they  were  manufactured  in  the  country.  The 
Deseret  mills,  located  in  Parley  Caf^on,  were  built  by  Bricham  Young;  the 
Wasatch  wooUeo-mills  by  A.  O.  Smoot,  John  Sharp,  and  K.  T.  Burton.  In 
1870  mills  were  built  at  Brigham  City  and  Beaver.  John  R.  Murdock  took 
a  prominent  part  iu  establishing  the  latter.  Mr  Murdock  came  from  Cali- 
fornia in  1847f  having  been  honorably  discharged  from  sor\ice  in  the  Mcxi< 
can  war.     In  1883  he  was  president  of  the  Beaver  stake.     In  1871  there  was 
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The  volume  of  manufactures  in  Utah  increased 
from  about  $300,000  in  1850  to  at  least  $5,000,000  in 
1883,  the  value  of  all  materials  used  at  the  latter  date 
being  estimated  at  about  $2,400,000,  of  labor  at  $700,- 
000,  the  number  of  hands  employed  at  2,500,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  at  $3,000,000.  The  chief 
items  apart  from  textile  fabrics  were  flour,  lumber, 
furniture,  leather  and  leathern  products,  machinery, 
lead  and  leaden  pipes,  and  malt  liquors.**  There  were 
at  least  seventy -five  flour  and  grist  mills,  100  lumber- 
mills,  eighteen  furniture  factories,  twenty  boot  and 

shoe  factories,  and   seven  founderies  and   machine- 
4* 


A  great  drawback  to  the  leather  interests  is  that 
nearly  all  the  materials  used  for  tanning  have  to  be 
imported  in  the  shape  of  extracts,  at  a  cost  that  leaves 

a  factory  in  operation  at  Ogden,  owned  by  Randall,  Pogsley,  ft  Go.  There 
were  also  mills  in  Cache  co.,  in  which  John  Stoddard  was  largely  interested. 
Mr  Stoddard,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  came  to  Utah  in  1850,  settling  in  Iron 
CO.,  whence  he  moved  to  Cache  Valley  in  1860,  where  he  also  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business,  removing  to  Ogden  in  1884,  to  follow  the  same  business. 
During  his  career  he  was  four  years  employed  in  fighting  Indians,  suffering 
great  hardships,  and  was  also  one  of  those  who  went  out  to  meet  Johnston's 
army  in  June  1858. 

^The  Utah  breweries  by  1886  made  about  20,000  barrels  a  year.  In 
1864  Henry  Wagoner  started  the  first  large  brewery  in  the  territory,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Fort  Doufflas.  The  first  year  he  made  only  400  barrels, 
and  in  1884  7,000  barrels.  Mr  Wagener,  a  German  by  birth,  came  to  Utah 
in  1864,  having  previously  resided  in  California  and  Nevada. 

^According  to  the  census  returns  between  1850  and  1880,  which  cannot, 
however,  be  accepted  as  the  exact  figures,  there  were  in  the  former  year  14 
manufacturing  establishments,  with  51  hands,  $44,400  of  capital,  and  9*291,- 
223  of  products;  in  1860,  48  esUblishments,  with  389  hands,  $443,356  of 
capital,  and  $900, 153  of  products;  in  1870, 533  factories  employmff  1,534  hands, 
$1,401,848  of  capiUl,  and  producing  ^,248,519  of  goods;  and  m  1880,  1,066 
factories,  3,221  operatives,  $2,839,463  of  capital,  and  $4,217,434  of  products. 
See,  for  list  of  saw-miUs  in  1865,  Pac,  Coast  Direct.,  1867,  15^-4;  of  grist- 
mills in  1869,  Id.,  1871-3,  151-2;  for  further  mention  of  saw  and  crist  mills 
and  lumber  manufactures,  CTtah  Sketches,  MS.,  passim;  S.  L.  DyTel.,  Dec. 
16,  1868;  TuUidgtU  Mag.,  i.  558-9,  iii  .34-6.  As  early  as  1850  there  was  a 
machine-shop  in  the  temple  buildinff.  Deaeret  News,  Sept.  14,  1850.  For 
account  of  the  Deseret  Iron  Co.  in  1852,  see  Bertrand's  Mem,  Morm.,  81-2; 
of  wa^n  and  carriage  manufacjtory  in  1868,  8.  L.  Dy  Tel,  Dec  12,  1868;  of 
soap  ftujtory  in  187C  8.  L.  C.  Herald,  Dec.  29,  1878;  of  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tones,  Deiteret  Ev.  News,  Jan.  2, 1884;  8.  L.  C.  Herald,  May  2, 1879;  TulHdge'i 
Mag.,  i.  205-8.  The  first  nail  factory  in  Utah  worthy  the  name  was  built 
tmder  the  superintendence  of  James  Finlayson  in  1859,  a  little  south  of  S.  L. 
City.  Before  this  date  nails  sold  at  50  cents  a  pound.  Mr  Payson,  a  Scotch- 
man by  birth  and  a  millwright  by  occupation,  came  to  the  country  during 
this  year  and  settled  at  Payson,  of  which  town  he  was  elected  mayor  in  1882. 
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little  profit  for  the  manufacturer.  Pine  barks  are  used 
to  a  small  extent^  but  chestnut,  oak,  hemlock,  and 
sumac  are  not  found  in  Utah.  Nevertheless  there 
were  in  1883  about  25  tanneries  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing leather  valued  at  $250,000.  During  this  year 
some  200  car-loads  of  hides  and  pelts  were  shipp^  to 
the  eastern  states,  sufficient  to  supply  almost  the  en- 
tire demand  of  Utah  for  leathern  products.  The 
leather  used  for  harness  and  saddlery,  trunks  and 
valises,  of  which  the  manufacture  amounts  to  not  less 
than  $150-,000,  is  almost  entirely  imported.  The 
same  condition  of  affairs  exists  among  the  furniture 
and  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  which  import  nearly 
all  of  their  material,  paying  for  it  the  same  rates  of 
freight  as  on  imported  vehicles  and  furniture,  while 
labor  is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  eastern  states.^ 

Under  such  disadvantages,  it  was  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  settlers  that  they  undertook  to  compete 
to  any  considerable  extent  with  eastern  manufac- 
turers, and  that  the  production  of  goods  should 
increase  steadily  from  year  to  year,  with  occasional 
set-backs  caused  by  dull  markets  and  over-production. 
Manufacturing  is  seldom  a  profitable  industry  in  new 
countries,  even  fix)m  materials  native  to  them,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  branch  of  enterprise,  throughout  the 
Pacific  slope,  yielded,  on  an  average,  six  per  cent  on 
the  entire  capital  invested,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  this  average  was  obtained  in  Utah. 

The  production  of  iron — not  only  of  pig-iron,  but  of 
iron  and  steel  rails — and  of  mill,  mining,  smelting, 
and  railroad  machinery,  bids  fair  in  1886  to  be  foremost 

^KeyertheleM  James  B.  GImb,  who  opened  a  oarriage  mannfactcoT  and 
repository  at  S.  L.  City  in  1879,  reports  that  between  that  date  and  1884  his 
sales  increased  eightfold.  For  nirtber  seneral  mention  of  Utah  mannf actores, 
see  HoUister^s  Res.  and  AUracL  qf  Utah  {ISS2),  65-6;  Oov,  Meuage^  1882,  pp. 
7-8;  8.  L,  WUy  Herald,  Nov.  17,  1881;  Dy  Telegraph,  Dec  1,  1868;  Tri- 
une.  May  3,  24,  1873;  Sloan'i  Utah,  7,  13-14;  Utah  GaieUeer,  1884,  50.  299. 
In  March  1882,  $5,000  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  as  a  preminm  to 
be  paid  to  the  producer  of  7,000  lbs  of  merchantable  brown  sugar,  made  in 
Utah  from  material  produced  in  the  country.  Utah  Laws,  1882,  44-^ 
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among  the  manufactures  of  Utah.  In  1883  the 
product  of  her  founderies  and  machine-shops  was  esti- 
mated at  over  $360,000,  being  second  only  to  that  of 
her  flouring  and  grist  mills.  With  suitable  and  abun- 
dant fuel,  there  is  probably  no  state  west  of  the  Mis^ 
souri  with  better  facilities  in  this  direction,  among 
them  being  a  great  variety  of  rich  and  pure  ores,  labor 
and  supplies  at  moderate  rates,  a  climate  that  seldom 
interferes  with  out-door  work,  a  central  location,  a 
net-work  of  railroads,  a  fair  demand,  and  a  freight 
tariff**  that  almost  prohibits  the  shipment  of  crude  or 
manufactured  iron  trom  more  distant  sources  of  sup- 
ply, whether  to  Utah  or  the  surrounding  states. 

At  a  very  early  date  it  was  ascertained,  as  will  be 
remembered,  that  there  were  immense  deposits  of  iron 
in  various  parts  of  Utah.  At  Smithfield,  in  Cache 
county,  there  were  beds  of  hematite  sixty  feet  in 
thickness.  On  the  Prove  near  Kamas,  on  the  Weber 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ogden,  on  the  Wasatch  near 
Willard  and  Bountiful,  at  Tintic,  at  City  Creek  cafkoa 
in  the  Cottonwoods,  on  many  of  the  mountain  slopes^ 
and  on  much  of  the  desert  land,  ores  were  found  in 
almost  every  variety  except  in  the  form  of  carbonates. 
The  largest  deposits  were  in  Iron  county,  and  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Wa- 
satch Range,  about  two  hundbred  miles  south  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  most  remarkable  outcrops  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Iron  Springs,  Iron  City,  and 
Oak  City.  In  the  Big  Blowout,  as  it  is  termed,  a 
solid  mass  of  magnetic  ore  near  Iron  Springs,  with  a 
length  of  1,000  feet  and  half  that  width,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  3,000,000  tons  near  the  surface. 
Other  deposits  have  each  1,000,000  in  sight,  and  in 
this  district  there  are  probabljr  some  50,000,000  tons 
above  or  near  the  surface,  while  the  ledges  are  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  and  of  excellent  quality.^ 

**yaryiDg  from  920  to  $40  per  ton. 

*^  Blodgett  Brittan,  a  prominent  Philadelphia  iron-master,  who  analyzed 
^ve  specimens  of  ore  from  this  district,  the  analyses  being  only  for  iron,  phos- 
phorus, and  sulphur,  reports  that  they  averaged  64  per  cent  of  iron,  12  per 
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Between  1872  and  1882  about  70,000  tons  of  coke 
were  brought  into  Utah  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,000,  and 
during  the  same  period  500,000  tons  of  coal  were 
brought  from  Wyoming  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 
The  future  of  the  iron  interests  of  Utah  appears  to 
depend  mainly  on  the  question  whether  coking  coal 
can  be  produced  of  sufficient  consistency  for  the  smelt- 
ing of  pig-iron.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  produced,  or 
not  in  considerable  quantity;  but  the  coal  regions  are 
of  vast  extent,  have  been  but  slightly  explored,  and 
it  would  seem  almost  a  certainty  that  deposits  will 
somewhere  be  found  that  answer  the  purpose.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  best  coal  for  coking  is  that  which 
has  been  subjected  for  ages  to  pressure  under  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  The  coal-beds  of  Utah  are  of  re- 
cent and  not  of  what  is  termed  the  true  coal  formation, 
but  such  coal  sometimes  makes  excellent  coke.  At 
Wales,  in  Sanpete  Valley,  in  Pleasant  and  Castle  val- 
leys to  the  east  and  south,  on  Cedar  Mountain,  and 
elsewhere,  coking  coal  has  been  found  which  serves 
for  the  smelting  of  lead,  but  not  for  iron,*®  though  it 
is  believed  that  coke  will  soon  be  produced  that  can 
bear  the  weight  of  the  charges  in  pig-iron  smelting. 

In  January  1854  the  Utah  legislature  offered  a 
reward  of  $1,000  to  any  resident  who  would  open  a 
vein  of  coal  not  less  than  18  inches  thick  within  40 


cent  of  pboephoros,  and  of  tnlphnr  a  trace.  W.  A.  Hodges  of  S.  L.  City  ob- 
tained trom  a  specimen  of  magnetic  ore  62.00  of  iron,  .  12  of  sulphur,  and  4.8 
of  silica;  from  a  specimen  of  hematite,  60.00  of  iron*  .08  of  snlphur,  and  5.7 
of  silica.  Holti8ters  Res.  and  AUracL  of  Utah^  45.  For  description  of  Great 
Western  iron- works  at  Iron  City,  incorporated  in  1873,  see  Deseret  Kews, 
Oct.  13, 1875;  of  the  Ogden  iron-works,  at  which  operations  were  commenced 
s^r?tematicfdly  in  1 882,  Hollittfr*8  Res,  and  A  Umet,  of  Utdh^  51 ;  for  further  men- 
tion of  iron  deposits  in  Utah,  see  Deseret  News,  Aug.  28,  1874,  Aug.  17, 1881; 
8,  L.  Whly  Herald,  June  23,  1881;  8,  L.  C.  Tribune,  Oct.  24,  1874,  Apr.  10, 
13,  17,  Nov.  2,  1879.  Dec.  3,  1880,  Jan.  1,  1881;  8.  F.  BuU„  Jan.  17,  1882; 
8,  F.  AUa,  Sept.  4,  1873;  Austin  Reese  River  Reveille,  Nov.  21,  1866;  Mur- 
phy's Min,  Res.  qfUtah,  8. 

*'  From  an  analysis  of  Castle  Valley  coal,  Mr  Brittan  reported  48.21  per 
cent  of  fixed  carbon,  1.88  of  ash,  and  40.01  of  volatile  matter;  from  coke 
produced  from  this  coal,  94.05  of  fixed  carbon,  3.25  of  ash,  and  2.70  of  volatile 
matter.  From  an  analysis  of  Sanpete  V^alley  coal,  the  samples  being  taken  40 
feet  below  the  surface,  A.  P.  Bouton  obtained  50.7  per  cent  of  coke,  34.2  of 
bitumen,  13.3  of  ash,  and  1.8  of  moisture.  Uollister\  Res.  of  Utah,  47. 
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miles  of  Salt  LcJ^e  City,  and  where  it  could  be  profit- 
ably worked.**  Between  that  date  and  1880,  126,000 
acres  of  coal-lands  had  been  surveyed  in  various  coun- 
ties,*^  and  in  1883  the  total  area  of  such  lands  was 
estimated  at  20,000  square  miles.  The  largest  de- 
posits are  found  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Wasatch, 
extending  at  intervals  from  the  Uintah  reservation 
through  Sanpete,  Pleasant,  and  Castle  valleys,  as  far 
south  as  Kanab,  and  its  vicinity.  In  considerable 
areas  the  formation  is  broken  or  destroyed  by  erosion, 
among  others,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Iron  City, 
where  veins  are  plentiful,  though  too  small  to  be  prof- 
itably worked.  On  the  Weber  and  its  tributaries  in 
Summit  county,  for  12  or  15  miles  above  Echo  City, 
there  is  coal  of  fair  quality  for  household  and  steam- 
making  purposes,  which  has  been  worked  since  1867, 
some  of  the  mines  being  opened  in  1883  to  a  depth  of 
1,100  or  1,200  feet.  From  the  Coalville  mines,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Echo,  were  drawn  until  recent  years 
most  of  the  supplies  needed  for  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  northern  settlements.  At  Evanston,  also  in  Sum- 
mit county  and  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  there 
is  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal  from  17  to  19  feet  in  thick- 
ness. In  11  out  of  the  24  counties  of  Utah  coal- 
lands  had  been  surveyed  in  1880,  varying  in  extent 
from  120  to  35,696  acres,  and  in  several  others  it  was 
known  that  coal  existed.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
deposits  are  in  the  Sanpete  Valley,  where  the  seams 
vary  from  6  inches  to  6  feet  of  bituminous  coal,  which, 
when  a  better  plant  is  used  in  the  mines,  may  pro- 
duce a  serviceable  coke,  while  in  the  mountains  to  the 

^  Utah  AcU  Legid»9  1855,  d03.  The  reward  was  claimed  in  1860  by 
Wm  H.  KimlMdl  and  John  Spriffgt,  whose  p«tition  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee and  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  mine  was  more  than  40  miles  dis- 
tant and  the  coal  of  inferior  quality.  See  Utah  Jour,  Legi$l.,  1860-1,  73, 
1862-3,  65-6.  In  1863  a  mine  had  been  opened  40  miles  from  the  capital, 
the  coal  selling  at  $40  per  ton. 

**  For  list  of  counties,  locations,  and  number  of  acres  in  each,  see  Utah 
Gazetteer,  1884,  62.     For  coal-lands  taken  up  in  1876-9,  according  to  th* 
■Qrveyor-general*s  report,  see  8.  L.  O.  Herald,  Not.  20,  1870. 
BiBr.Uv4S[.  47 
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south  and  east  veins  are  beiog  work^  from  10  io  12 
feet  in  width.*^ 

In  estimating  the  value  of  these  deposits^  it  mast  be 
remembered  that  veins  less  than  three  or  four  feet 
wide  can  seldom  be  worked  at  a  profit,  exoept  wheu 
near  to  market  and  under  favorable  circumstances, 
and  that  the  Utah  veins  are  of  smalW  average  width. 
Thus  the  yield  for  1869,  though  there  were  several 
mines  in  operation  at  that  date,  was  but  4,500  tom» 
in  1876  and  1877  45,000  tons,  and  in  1878  60,000 
tons,*^  or  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  consumptiof^ 
even  for  the  last  of  these  yeara  It  will  be  observedt 
however,  that  there  are  large  coal*beds  in  dose  prox- 
imitv  to  the  principal  iron  deposits;  and  with  a  ready 
market,  cheap  and  reliable  labor  and  supplies,  acoess 
by  railroad,  and  other  advantages,  it  is  pr€>babl6  that 
the  coal  and  iron  industries  of  the  territory,  far  re- 
moved as  it  is  from  the  manufacturing  centres  of  £u- 
rope  and  America,  will  rank  among  the  forenK)st. 

There  are  few  of  the  metals  or  minerals  known  to 
science  which  are  not  represented  in  Utah.**  Copper 
is  found,  usually  in  connection  with  other  metals,  in 

•^For  act  incorporating  the  Sanpete  Coal  Co.,  aee  Utah  Act$,  1895-0, 
83-4;  for  fnrthtr  meDtaou  of  Scmpete  minea,  S.  L.  C,  Tribwue,  Ma^T  29«  lS7^s 
for  report  on  condition  of  Utan  coal  mines  in  1859,  Uta^  Jour.  LtgisL^ 
1850^,  33,  6i-5;  for  discovery  of  coal  near  Provo,  JOeBertt  Netn^  Mardi 
14,  1860;  near  Offden,  Id.,  Aug.  13, 1862;  at  Farmington^  Id.^  M^  16, 1860; 
for  extent  of  coal  strata  in  Green  River  basin,  King*$  Surveys,  iii  455-8;  for 
mines  opened  at  Coalville  and  tlieir  operations  in  1870,  /«.,  iii  467-73;  for 
Pleasant  Valley  mines,  Beno  OazeUe^  Nov.  12,  1881j  for  additional  detiil^ 
as  to  coal  mines,  lands,  discoveries,  and  interests,  Murpky*s  Mhu  Bes.  of 
Utah,  8;  HoUitter^s  Ru.  and  Attract.  <if  Utah,  45^1;  Utah  Chaettser,  1884, 
61-2;  8.  L.  O.  Tributu,  Jan.  18,  1873,  Oct.  27,  187»j  8.  L.  C.  Herald,  May 
12,  Dec.  22,  1877,  March  30,  1878,  Jan.  28,  1880;  BtraXd,  Nov.  17,  1881; 
8.  L.  Mail,  May  17,  1876;  8.  F.  BtdL,  Jam  17,  1882;  MUk  Marak  15,  18^ 
April  6,  1875;  Stock  BepoH,  April  26,  1875;  Sac.  Union,  May  30^  1860,  Dee. 
1^  1863;  Austin  Beeae  B'mer  BeveUle,  July  19,  1864. 

^HotmEx.  Doe.,  46th  Cong.  Ist  Sesa.,  3,  157.  In  BvkK*  TU  MhteM, 
Miners,  and  Mining  Int.  of  the  U.  8.  in  188S,  1040,  the  oatpot  for  188t 
and  1881  is  given  at  275,000  tons.  This  statement  is  taken  from  Sanaautd'^ 
Coal  Trade,  and  is  no  doabt  very  mach  above  the  aotnal  figojces. 

M  In  Utah  Oaxetteer,  1884,  67-8,  is  a  complete  list  of  the  minonk  aad 
metels  foond  in  Utah.  It  does  not  include  tin,  which,  however,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  near  Ogden  in  1871.  See  8.  L.  Bee,  Oct  27»  1871;  8, 
F.  CaU,  Oct.  10,  24,  1871;  Scumt.  Press,  Oct  28,  1871.  Other  lisBfcs  wiU  ba^ 
found  in  Wheeler's  Surve/fs,  iiL  652-61;  S.  L.  Semi-  Wkl^  jicni£4  Jan.  3^  1881^ 
Silver  Be^  Miner,  Jan.  10,  1880. 
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most  of  liCT  mining  districts,  from  the  Weber  to  the 
Colorado,  where,  in  the  sandstone  formations,  some 
very  rich  ores  have  been  discovered.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  southern  Utah,  but  the  only  mines  devel- 
oped in  1883  were  in  the  extreme  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  where  veins  averaging  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  width,  enclosed  in  micaeious  shale  and 
intermingled  with  porphyry,  yielded  in  spots  as  much 
as  fifty  per  cent  of  metal." 

Beds  of  sulphur  were  found  both  in  northern  and 
southern  Utah,  the  largest,  with  an  area  of  about  300 
acres  and  a  depth  of  not  less  than  twenty  feet,  being 
in  Millard  county.  In  the  hills  of  Beaver  county, 
some  fourteen  miles  south  of  Frisco,  there  are  also 
large  deposits  of  singular  purity  amon^  fissures  of 
silicious  flint;  but  though  much  of  it  would  yield  fifty 
per  cent,  and  some  even  98  per  cent,  of  pure  brimstone, 
it  has  no  commercial  value^  and  is  not  even  utilized 
for  local  consumption^  Near  Brigham  City  there  are 
sulphurets  of  antimony,  averaging  at  least  four  feet  in 
thickness,  and  yielding  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent  of  metal.  In  Piute  and  Grarflekl  counties  are 
purer  and  larger  deposits.  Gypsum  and  mica  abound 
m  southern  Utah,  the  latter  being  found  also  in  Salt 
Lake  and  Davis  countiea  East  of  Nephi,  in  Juab 
county,  is  a  vein  of  gypsum  1,200  feet  long  and  100 
in  width.  In  Washington  and  Sanpete  counties  it  is 
also  encountered,  both  in  the  crystallized  and  oxydized 
state.  Cinnabar,  cobalt,  and  bismuth,  the  last  in  pay- 
ing quantities,  are  met  with  in  Beaver  county  and  at 
Tintic.^  Near  Salt  Lake  is  a  solid  mountain  of  rock 
salt.^    West  of  the  lake  are  large  deposits  of  saleratus* 

^  Among  other  looalitios,  oopMr  wm  foond  in  the  San  FrandMo  distriot^ 
Big  Cottonwood,  the  Snake  dUtnct,  Copper  gnloh,  Red  Butte  and  Bingham 
oallona,  Antelope  Island  in  G.  S.  Lake,  in  many  Pftrts  of  Beaver  oo.,  tatdin 
the  granite  range  between  Ogden  and  S.  L.  City.  For  aocoont  of  copper  mines 
near  Milford  and  at  Grand  gulch,  see  iiUver  Rtt/Mmety  June  8,  Oct.  15, 1881. 
Murphy  states  that  in  1872  the  only  places  where  it  would  pay  to  work  were 
in  the  Bingham,  Tintio,  and  Luoin  districts,  the  last  beiag  partly  in  Box 
Elder  co.  and  partly  in  Nevada.  Min,  Bet,  qf  Utah,  8. 

**  Fbr  further  mention  of  bismuth  deposits,  see  8.  F,  BuOetin,  Apr.  27>  1872. 

**  For  description,  see  Ililes*  Begieier,  Izxv. 
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At  Emigration  cafion  carbonate  of  soda  is  found  on 
the  surface,  and  was  used  by  the  first  settlers  for 
making  bread.  In  the  iron-beds  red  and  yellow  ochre 
are  abundant.  Under  the  shale-beds,  which  cover  a 
surface  of  1,000  square  miles,  occurs  what  is  termed 
mineral  wax,  some  of  it  being  rich  in  gases  and  paraf- 
fine.'^  At  Promontory  Range,  so  called  because  it 
projects  into  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  in  Sanpete  county, 
are  vast  beds  of  alum  shale,  alum  in  combination  with 
other  minerals  being  found  in  all  parts  of  Utah, 
though  as  yet  without  value. 

Building  stone  is  exceedingly  plentiful  throughout 
the  territory,  and  in  great  variety.  At  Little  Cotton- 
wood there  is  granite;  at  the  Red  Buttes  near  Salt 
Lake  City  there  is  red  sandstone;  in  Sanpete  county 
is  white  sandstone;  and  at  Logan,  limestone,  easily 
quarried  and  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  Mar- 
bles, black,  white,  gray,  cream-colored,  variegated, 
and  some  of  them  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish, 
are  found  among  other  points  on  the  islands  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  near  Provo,  at  Logan,  Tooele,  Frisco, 
Alpine  City,  and  Dry  cafion,  the  Logan  marbles  be- 
ing in  most  demand.  On  Antelope  Island,  also  in 
Great  Salt  Lake,  there  is  a  large  quarry  of  green  and 
purple  slate,  which  for  some  purposes  is  preferred  to 
eastern  slate.  Clays  of  various  descriptions,  as  brick 
clays,  potter's  clays,  and  porcelain  clays,  are  found  in 
Beaver,  Davis,  and  Sevier  counties,  west  of  Utah 
Lake,  and  at  several  of  the  mines. 

Mining  of  most  descriptions,  and  especially  of  gold 
and  silver,  was  discouraged,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  partly  with  a  view  to 

[)revent  the  rush  of  gentiles  which  would  surely  fol- 
ow  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  also  because  the  very 
existence  of  the  Mormons  as  a  community  depended 
on  their  unremitting  exertions  in  producing  the  neces- 

w  HcUklerU  Res.  and  AUmct,  qf  Utah,  62;  8.  L.  C.  Tribwie,  May  27, 1879; 
8.  R  Poai,  March  18,  1879;  Silver  Be^  Miner,  Jan.  10, 1880. 
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saries  of  life.  The  first  systematic  eflForts  at  prospect- 
ing, made  by  permission  of  General  Connor,  when  in 
command  at  Camp  Douglas,  were  ridiculed  in  the 
tabernacle;**  and  later,  when  mining  projects  were 
brought  forward  by  gentiles,  they  were  steadily  dis- 
countenanced. In  1863  Captain  A.  Heitz  and  a 
party  from  Camp  Douglas  discovered  argentiferous 
galena  and  copper  in  ^Bingham  cafion,  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Oquirrh  Range,  near  the  Jordan,  and 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  A  mine 
was  located  in  September  of  that  year  by  a  man 
named  Ogilbie,  and  in  December  following,  a  mining 
district  was  established,  named  the  West  Mountain, 
and  including  the  portion  of  the  range  between  Black 
Rock,  at  the  southern  end  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
the  fortieth  parallel.  In  1871  this  district  contained 
thirty-five  mines.** 

The  first  shipment  of  ore  from  Utah  was  a  car-load 
of  copper  ore  from  Bingham  cafion,  hauled  to  Uintah 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  forwarded  by  the  Walker 
Brothers  to  Baltimore  in  June  1868.  In  1864  free 
gold  was  discovered  in  this  district  by  a  party  of 
Californians  returning  from  Montana  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Between  1865  and  1872. 
the  production  of  gold  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000, 
and  up  to  1882  the  total  product  was  500,000  tons  of 
ore  and  100,000  of  bullion,  from  which  was  extracted 
$1,500,000  in  gold,  $8,800,000  in  silver,  and  $5,000- 
000  in  lead.  The  surface  was  a  broken  quartzite  for- 
mation, the  mineral  belt  broad  and  containing  many 
fissure  veins  believed  to  be  permanent,  the  ore  being 
partly  galena,  largely  silicious,  and  decomposed  on  or 
near  the  surface.*^ 

^Harriaon*^  Crit,  Not€9  Ofi  Utdh^  MS.,  48.  In  1857,  and  perhaps  at  an 
earlier  date,  it  was  known  that  there  were  silver  mines  near  0.  S.  Lake.  See 
Surgeon-Oen.  Ore,  8,  1875,  338-9;  Sac  Union,  Nov.  30,  18o8. 

^  A  list  of  them  with  particulars  will  be  found  in  Murphy*%  Min,  Bea,  qf 
Utah,  facing  p.  14. 

**For  fnrtner  information  as  to  this  district,  see  /(t,  2;  HoUitter'a  Res, 
and  AUraet.  qf  Utah,  28-30;  8.  L.  C.  Tribune,  July  13,  Aug.  3,  13,  1879, 
Jan.  3,  1880;  8.  L.  O.  Herald,  July  18,  1879;  Mining  and  Scientific  Fren^ 
July  17,  1875. 
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On  the  western  side  of  the  Oquirrh  Range,  on  the 
margin  of  Rush  Lake,  in  Tooele  county,  the  Rush 
Valley  district  was  organized  in  1863,  being  segre- 
gated from  the  West  Mountain  district,  and  two  years 
later  about  400  claims  had  been  taken  up,  40  of  them 
being  in  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  Ophir  dis- 
trict, though  both  were  more  commonly  termed  the 
Stockton  mines,  from  the  town  built  near  their  loca- 
tion.^ The  ores  were  sulphurets  and  carbonates  of 
argentiferous  lead,  with  occasionally  a  trace  of  gold, 
selected  specimens  assaying  over  |1,200  per  ton,  and 
the  average  being  $50  to  |60.  In  the  Ophir  district 
rich  chloride  ores,  assaying  in  spots  $500  to  $5,000, 
were  afterward  discovered.** 

The  first  discovery  of  silver-bearing  rock  in  the 
Wasatch  Range  was  made  by  Greneral  Connor  in  per- 
son, at  the  head  of  Little  Cottonwood  caiion.  The 
first  ore  encountered  was  galena,  and  afterward  car- 
bonate of  lead,  both  beins^  found  in  chimneya  The 
first  shipment  was  made  by  the  Walker  Brothers  in 
July  1868;  but  it  was  not  until  the  completion  of  the 
Utah  Central  to  Salt  Lake  City,  early  in  1870,  that 
the  mines  were  systematically  opened.  Among  them 
were  the  Emma,  of  evil  fame,  and  the  Flagstafi^  the 
latter  producing  up  to  the  dose  of  1882  more  than 
100,000  tons  of  ore,  averaging  $30  to  the  ton.**  The 
former  was  located  in  1869,  the  vein  for  the  first  100 
feet  being  only  eight  to  twelve  inches  wide,  but  in- 
creasing with  dep^  to  thirty-five  feet,  and  yielding 
from  $135  to  $250  per  ton  in  silver,  the  output  for  the 
eighteen  months  ending  with  the  close  of  1872  being 
over  $2,000,000.**    The  unsavory  transactions  con- 

*^  For  list  and  plan,  with  developments,  etc,  in  1872,  aee  Mwyk^^i  Mku 
Be$,  ^Uiah,  facing  p.  Sa 

"For  farther  mention  of  the  Eosh  Valley  and  Ophir  district,  see  /<!.,  20-1, 
29-31;  HoUi8ter'8  Res.  and  AUract.  qf  Utah,  31;  Utah  OauUter,  1884, 80-§l. 
In  1882  the  town  of  Stookton  was  destroyed  by  fire.  8.  F.  CalU  Sept.  5, 1882. 

"  In  1872  the  production  was  about  80  tons  a  day.  PavV%  Utah  Indd.,  MS. 

^The  first  year  it  paid  in  dividends  $1,000,000.  Oodbe'i  Statement,  MS., 
4-5.  The  WiUker  Bros  purchased  a  fourth-interest  for  $90,000,  and  fur- 
nished money  and  supplies  for  opening  it.  Waiher's  Merchants  and  Mimen  qf 
Utah,  MS.,  4. 
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nected  with  it  after  its  sale  to  a  party  of  English  capi- 
talists, for  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  have  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  mining  smndles,  except  perhaps  in 
connection  with  the  Comstock  lode.**  The  Big  Cot- 
tonwood district  lay  immediately  to  the  north  of  its 
namesake,  both  being  near  Alta,  in  Salt  Lake  county, 
and  from  8,000  lo  9,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In 
1871  none  of  the  ftiines  promised  well,  but  a  year 
later  several  were  yielding  largely,  and  some  hundreds 
of  claims  were  located.^* 

In  the  American  Fork  district,  south  of  Little 
Cottonwood,  many  locations  were  taken  up  in  1870 
and  1871,  some  of  considerable  value— one  mine, 
named  the  Pittsbui^g,  being  aft^ward  sold  for  $20,000, 
and  one  caJledthe  Miller  for  $190,000.  The  most 
prominent  mine  in  1882  was  the  Silver  Bell,  in  which 
a  strong  vein  of  milling  ore  was  encountered  at  a 
depth  of  300  feet.  In  geologic  features  this  district 
resembled  the  Cottonwoods,  and  was  on  the  same  min- 
eral belt.*'  In  connection  with  it  may  be  mentioned 
the  Silver  Lake  district,  on  Deer  Creek,  containing 
several  promising  locations,  and  now  merged  in  the 
American  Fork  district. 

On  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  Oquirrh 
Range,  and  on  its  western  face,  was  the  Tintic  district, 
overlooking  the  Tintic  Valley,  where  the  first  mine, 
named  the  Sunbeam,  was  located  in  1869,  the  district 
being  organized  a  few  months  later.     On  the  Sun- 

*  See  farther,  for  history  amd  deeorifytion  xA  Emma  mine,  Beadk^s  WegUm 
Wilds,  120;  8.  F.  Oali,  March  11,  1876;  8.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Jan.  11,  1872, 
March  25,  April  8,  1876;  of  swindle.  Id.,  Kot.  30,  1875;  of  lawsuit,  CoaH 
Rev,,  1872,  voL  it,  no.  6,  192,  no.  6,  230-1;  8.  F.  £ulL,  Jan.  7,  1875;  8.  F, 
Post,  June  8,  1872. 

^'For  farther  mention  of  the  Cottonwood  mines,  see  Oodbe*$  StcOemeni, 
MS.,  4-5;  PauVi  Utafi  Incid.,  MS.;  8,  L.  C.  Tribune,  Jan.  1, 1881;  Tribune, 
Jan.  3,  1880;  8.  L,  Herald,  Jan.  8,  1880;  8.  F.  AUa,  Feh.  9,  26,  1873;  /Toy- 
den*ti  Otol.  Surv,  Kept,  1872,  106-8. 

^For  farther  details,  see  Murphy's  Mtn,  Res.  of  Utah,  32-4.  In  this 
woric  are  descriptions  of  all  the  mining  districts  of  Utah  up  to  1872,  and  of 
the  leading  districts  to  1882,  in  HoUister's  Res.  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  1882, 
22-41.  In  the  former  are  sJso  the  names  of  the  prodnctive  mines  in  each 
district,  with  no.  of  feet,  assays,  etc  In  Utah  Cfautteer,  1884, 7^104,  there 
is  also  a  description  of  the  various  distrioti. 
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beam  ledge  there  were  in  1882  nine  locations^  se* 
lected  ores  from  all  of  them  carrying  80  to  100 
ounces  of  silver,  besides  gold,  copper,  and  lead. 
Amon^  the  leading  mines  at  that  date  were  the  Cris- 
mon,  Mammoth,  and  Eureka  Hill,  the  former  with  an 
ore-chimney  100  feet  wide,  averaging  about  $35  per 
ton  in  gold  and  silver,  and  7  or  8  per  cent  of  copper, 
the  latter  producing  ores  of  several  descriptions, 
which  yielded  about  the  same  average,  and  paying 
occasional  dividends,* 

In  the  Uintah  and  Blue  Ledge  districts,  both  at 
Park  City,  near  tributaries  of  the  Weber  and  Provo 
rivers,  is  the  famous  Ontario  mine,  discovered  in 
1872,*  and  in  1883  developed  to  a  depth  of  800  feet. 
The  vein  is  in  a  quartzite  formation,  the  pay-chute 
bein^  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about  three 
in  width.  Up  to  the  close  of  1883  the  total  output 
exceeded  $17,000,000,  of  which  about  $6,250,000  had 
been  disbursed  in  dividends,  the  ore  producing  on  an 
average  about  $106  per  ton  in  silver,  and  the  yield 
being  remarkably  uniform.  The  cost  of  mining  and 
milling,  with  other  expenses,  was  $33  to  $34  per  ton, 
and  was  largely  increased  by  the  flow  of  water,  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  2,000  gallons  per  minute.  A  huge 
pumping-engine  of  the  Cornish  pattern  had  been 
erected  at  the  mine,  with  power  to  drive  a  double 
line  of  20-inch  pumps  at  a  depth  of  2,000  feetJ^ 

In  the  San  Francisco  district  in  Beaver  county, 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Milford  and  about  240  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  leading  mine  was  the  Horn  Silver, 
the  outerop  of  which  resembled  the  top  of  a  hay-cock, 

*The  Tintio  mines  m  farther  deeoribed  in  the  S.  L.  O.  Tribune,  Aug.  5, 
19,  1871,  Feb.  29,  1880,  Jan.  1, 1881;  Wtiy  Tribwte,  March  6,  1880. 

*Foracoonnt  of  discovery,  see  Balch$  The  Mines,  Mlnen,  amd  MUmg 
IfU.  qf  the  U.  8.  in  1882,  788;  8,  L,  Wkty  Tribune^  Dec.  4,  1880. 

^®In  Aug.  1886  this  mine  paid  its  UOth  monthly  dividend,  the  amoont 
being  $75,000,  and  the  total  to  that  date  $6,650,000.  8.  F.  BuUeUn,  Aag.  28, 
1885.  Additional  items  relating  to  the  Oiitario  mine  will  be  fomid  in  Kept 
Ontario  Silver  Mg  Co,,  Apr,  1, 1881,  to  Nov.  SO,  1883;  Bobhtaon'ti  Shmere  and 
Samte,  249-59;  Utah  Oaz,,  6;  Vallejo  Chronicle,  May  14,  1880.  For  other 
mines  in  these  districts,  see  8,  L.  Tribune,  Jan.  3, 1880. 
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and  was  discovered  by  accident.^  In  1882  It  had 
been  opened  to  a  depth  of  500  feet,  the  ore  being  a 
decomposed  argenti^rous  galena,  some  50  feet  in 
thickness,  from  which  at  the  close  of  that  year  about 
$6,000,000  worth  of  silver  and  lead  had  been  ex- 
tracted,^^ and  $1,500,000  paid  in  dividends.  The 
Frisco  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  in  the  same 
district,  owned  the  Carbonate  mine  at  the  town  of 
Frisco,  the  Cave,  Bigelow,  and  other  locations  in  Gran- 
ite Bange,  and  a  large  tract  of  auriferous  ground  in 
Osceola  county,  Nevada,  The  vein  of  the  Carbonate 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  one  part  of  rich  argen- 
tiferous galena  to  three  or  four  of  trachyte,  and  it  was 
of  course  necessary  to  concentrate  the  ores.  The 
Cave  mine,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Horn 
Silver,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  limestone  caves, 
containing  limonite  ore  near  the  surface  and  argentif- 
erous galena  at  greater  depth,  produced  a  considerable 
amount  of  bullion,  and  in  1884  was  capable  of  yielding 
100  tons  a  day,  but  was  not  worked  to  its  full  capacity 
pending  the  construction  of  a  branch  raikoad.^*  The 
mine  in  Osceola  county  covered  an  area  of  700  acres, 
and  was  believed  to  contain  very  rich  deposits  of  gold, 
but  lay  idle  for  lack  of  water,  the  nearest  supply  be- 
ing 17  miles  distant.  During  the  year  1885  it  was 
expected  that  arrangements  would  be  made  for  work- 
ing the  ground  by  the  hydraulic  process.^* 

The  Harrisburg  or  Silver  Reef  district  was  in  Wash- 

^^The  diaoovery  of  this  mine  ii  mentioned  in  the  Silver  BetfMwer,  July 
90,  1879. 

^' J.  E.  Dooly,  ezprees  agent  at  S.  L.  City,  gives  as  the  prodact  for  1881, 
1,259,903  oz.  of  sUver  and  16,343,995  lbs  of  lead,  valued  at  $1,807,092.20. 
After  losing  his  property,  W.  S.  Godbe  obtained  a  contract  for  smeltiog  ore 
from  this  mme,  redudDg  in  all  some  20,000  tons.  Oodbe*a  SUUemeiU,  MS.,  7. 

^*The  CaVe  mine  oriffinally  belonged  to  Mr  Godbe,  who  in  1885  was  still 
lax^ely  interested  in  it.  Jd,  ,7,9.  In  1884  there  were  300  men  employed  bv  the 
Frisco  company.  Rock  was  shipped  to  the  reduction-works  near  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  most  of  the  bullion  to  Chicago.  HUVa  Minea  and  Mg  in  Utah,  MS. 
In  1881  the  company's  mines  at  Frisco  produced  221,846  oz.  of  silver  and 
2,023,213  lbs  of  lead,  worth  $330,329.38.  For  further  particulars,  see  ^.  L. 
Wkly  Tribune,  Jan.  3,  1880. 

^*  The  owners  of  tliis  mine  were  W.  S.  Godbe  and  three  others,  the  former 
being  confident  that  the  deposit  was  worth  several  millions  of  dollars.  OodOe*9 
StatemaU,  MS.,  10-11. 
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ington  county,  south  of  Milford,  aud  in  ihe  bftsin  of 
the  Colorado.  The  town  of  Silver  Reef  in  this  dis- 
trict was  so  named  from  a  silver-bearing  sandstone 
reef  100  miles  in  length,  and  yielding  in  places  $30  to 
the  ton.  The  Leeds  Silver  Mining  Company,  a  San 
Francisco  organisation,  was  the  pioneer  looUioa  of 
this  district,  ^kI  from  its  ground  about  $800,000  have 
been  extracted.  From  the  Christy  Mill  and  Mining 
Company's  locations,  16  in  number,  about  50,000  torn 
were  taken  out  during  the  four  and  a  half  years  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  1882,  the  yield  of  bullion  being 
over  $1,275,000.  At  that  date  iA^  Stormont  Silver 
Mining  Company  and  the  Barbee  and  Walker  Mill  and 
Mining  Company,  both  New  York  oi^nizations,  had 
nrodu^  each  a  round  million,  the  former  having  dis- 
bursed $1 45,000  in  dividends.  The  silver-bearing  part 
of  the  reef  was  at  least  15  miles  in  length,  and  there 
were  hundreds  of  locations  as  yet  un worked,  whidn,  if 
consolidated  and  provided  with  mills,  could  probaUy  be 
developed  into  dividend-paying  properties.^* 

^•SUvcir  Eecf  atywM  iocorpontMl  in  167a  UkihLaw$,l9JB,  2S-«.  For 
farther  mention  of  Silver  Reef  mines,  see  S,  L.  0,  Tribune,  March  90,  1879; 
Wkly  Tribune,  Jsa.  3,  I860;  Huby  HiU  MgNeWB,  Sept  10, 1881;  8,  F.  CkfKnd- 
cfe,  Nov.  14, 188a  In  the  Lncin  district,  on  the  dividii:^  line  between  Utah 
and  Nevada,  there  were  several  good  locations.  Among  other  gold  and  silver 
mining  districts  in  Utah  may  be  mentioned  the  lineoln,  where  was  discovered 
the  first  silver  mine  in  Utah,  named  the  Rollins,  and  containing  a  heavy  de- 
posit of  argentiferous  galena.  The  Star  District,  a  few  nules  west  of  MiKord, 
formerly  prodaced  considerable  bollion,  but  the  ezhaastioD  of  the  surface  de- 
posits, distance  from  railroads,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  lead  caused  smelting 
operations  to  be  suspended,  though  in  1883  develomnent  Was  still  progressing 
with  good  results.  The  Rock v  and  Beaver  Lake  districts,  north  of  the  Star, 
abounded  in  ores  containing  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  theO.  K.  and  Old  HidLorv 
being  the  prominent  mines  in  1882.  In  the  Timmons  or  Nebo  district  in  Jaab 
county  there  were  large  bodies  of  low-grade  ndena  ore.  At  the  Pine  Grove 
district,  30  or  ^  miles  west  of  Frisco,  the  Came  Lucille  mine  had  been  cpscied 
at  that  date  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  and  showed  strong  Teins  of  high-gnuison. 
In  the  Ohio  and  Hofint  Baldy  districts,  at  Marysvide,  in  Piute  couity,  the 
leading  mine  was  the  Deer  Trail,  at  which  there  were  100,000  tons  of  ore  in 
Biffht  in  1882,  averaging  about  an  ounce  of  gold  and  15  oeb.  of  silver  to  the  toa. 
There  were  several  otho:  good  mines  and  prospects,  but  capital  was  needed 
for  their  development.  For  further  mention  of  this  district,  see  8iU>er  Hetf 
Miner ^  May  14, 1879;  for  account  of  Clifton  mining  district*  S,  L.  C.  Triinme, 
Auff.  15,  1874;  of  Camp  Floyd  district,  Utah  Oaaetteer,  1884,  80-4;  of 
Walker  River  placer  mines  in  1857-9,  Sac.  Union,  Aug.  1,  29,  Sept.  7,  1857; 
Apr.  26,  29,  May  24.  26,  Dec.  11,  17,  1858;  July  28, 1859;  of  Ruby  mines,  5. 
F.  Alto,  Apr.  4,  1873;  for  gold  discoveries  on  Bear  River,  8.  F.  Bmliedn,  Apr. 
80*  1864;  on  New  River.  Sac  Union,  Apr.  5,  1858;  Oft  the  8  wast  walls. 
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For  1869  the  product  of  all  the  Utah  mines  in  gold, 
silver,  and  lead  did  not  exceed  $200,000.  In  1871  it 
had  risen  to  $3,000,000,  and  in  1875  to  $7,000,000. 
For  1883  it  was  $7,017,682.  Between  1870  and  1883 
there  were  produced  $2,150,000  in  gold,  $45,790,272 
in  silver,  258,000  tons  of  lead,  worth  at  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  $23,220,000,  and  1,000  tons  of  copper  which 
sold  in  New  York  for  about  $300,000.  The  total  out- 
put for  this  period  was  $71,502,772,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  $5,500,000  a  year.^*  At  the  close  of  1883 
there  were  at  least  95  districts  in  Utah  where  mining 
of  various  descriptions  was  in  progress,  all  of  them 
contributing  more  or  less  to  the  total  yield,  though 
the  great  volume  of  production  was  confined  to  a  few. 
The  entire  annual  expense  of  these  districts  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  $10,000,000,  while  the  output 
is  fair  below  that  figure.  It  does  not  foUow,  of  course, 
that  this  industry  has  proved  unprofitable,  for  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  was  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  other  states  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
the  difference  between  output  and  outlay  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  so  much  money  expended  on 

Jkseret  Ne%p$,  Sept  11, 1867;  for  datoriptioB  of  Willard  mines,  8.  L,  O,  Trilh 
v/if,  Aug.  8, 1880;  of  ailver  mines  near  Patmganat  Valley,  U.  8,  Ind.  Jff,  Rept^ 
1865,  156-7.  For  hiitorieal  sketches  of  mining  in  Utah,  see  TuUidge*9 
JJag,,  L  179-00;  Stenhotue's  Rocky  AfoufUam  8ainU,  713-34;  for  lists  and  re- 
ports of  yarioos  disMots  between  1870  and  1880,  with  operations,  prospects, 
«tc.,  WheeUr'9  Survey  ProgrtM  Bepe,  1872,  1^26,  51;  See,  Int,  Rep^ 
42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  pt  L  166-7;  FabiafC9  Utah,  4-5,  7-8;  Raymond'9  8UU. 
qf  Mines,  1873,  242-64;  Coast  Rev,  1872-0,  passim;  Utah  Drreet.  and  Oaz,^ 
1879-80,  passim:  Raymond's  ann.  repts,  in  Houae  Ex,  Doc,  42d  Cong.  1st 
Sess.,  no.  10,  218-23;  43d  Cong.  1st  ^.,  141,  218-23;  43d  Cong.  1st  Sess., 
141,  255-83;  43d  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  177,  328-57;  44th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  159,  269- 
81 ;  Profe«M>r  Newbeny*s  reports,  in  8,  L,  C,  Tribune,  Aug.  21, 26, 1879;  Ang. 
28,  1880;  Delegate  Cannon's  statement,  in  House  Miac,  Doc,.  45th  Cong.  2d 
Sess.,  54, 97-1 W;  Wheeler'e  Oeog.  Surveye  Rept,  1878,  90-1;  CodmaiCs  Round 
Trip,  185-93,  2(^-6,  222-^,  250-1.  For  Utah  mines  placed  on  the  London 
market,  see  London  Time9,  July  24»  1871;  for  legislation  oonoeming  mines, 
see  Utah  Laws,  1878,  8,  42. 

^•Professor  J.  £.  Qayton,  in  Utah  Oazetteer,  1884,  56.  In  Oov,  J/ew., 
for  1882,  8,  the  average  output  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  between  1870  and 
1882  is  given  at  $6,500,000.  This  is  probably  too  high,  as  between  1870  and 
1874  inclusive  it  was  less  than  $3,000,000  and  in  no  year  did  the  product 
much  exceed  $7,000,000.  For  other  estimates  durinff  portions  of  this  period, 
see  Batches  The  Minee,  Miners^  and  Mining  fnt,  qf  the  U.  8.  in  188$,  passim; 
Jiayden's  Ot  West,  317-18;  Neia  Mex.  Mg  World,  Dec.  1. 1882. 83,  Nov.  1, 1884, 
136;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  3,  1882;  Utah  Direct,  and  Oaz,,  1879-80,  36. 
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developmenis.  That  as  a  rule  "it  requires  a  mine 
to  develop  a  mine/'  of  whatever  nature,  is,  however, 
no  less  true  of  Utah  than  of  other  mineral  sections. 

Of  mining  at  Carson  Valley  and  other  districts  in 
Nevada  which  were  formerly  portions  of  Utah,  men- 
tion is  made  in  my  History  of  Nevada.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  from  the  tailings  of  the  Baymond  and 
Ely  mine,  near  Pioche,  W,  S.  Grodbe  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  extracted  bullion  to  the  amount  of  $750,- 
000  up  to  the  close  of  1884,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  value  of  that  which  remained  in  the  pit  exceeded 
$1,250,000.  The  tailings  were  worked  by  Russell's 
leaching  process,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  is 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  an  extract  solution. 
By  this  process,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  several 
years,  it  is  claimed  that  a  very  high  percentage  of 
metal  can  be  extracted,  and  that  ores  of  low  grade  can 
be  profitably  worked.^  At  an  earlier  date  Kustel's 
process  of  leaching  chloridized  ores  with  a  solution 
of  hyposulphide  of  soda  was  somewhat  in  favor,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  practical  miners  that  the 
leaching  process  will  eventually  be  substituted  for 
the  usual  pan  amalgamation.^^ 

At  the  close  of  1883  there  were  seventeen  smelting 
and  reduction  works  in  Utah,  producing  more  than 
2,000  tons  of  bullion  per  month,  and  twenty  quartz- 
mills,  with  at  least  350  stamps,  the  cost  of  a  chloridiz- 
ing-mill  being  $3,000  to  |4,000  per  stamp,  and  of  a 
gold-mill  perhaps  $1,000  per  stamp.^*      All  of  the 

^  Oodhe'9  Statement,  MS.,  8-9.  Mr  Qodbe  is  of  opinion  that  the  leaching 
process  will,  when  its  merits  are  better  known,  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
mining  world. 

^'£i  1871  Joshua  R.  IHchols,  who  came  to  S.  L.  City  with  the  ezclnsire 
right  for  Krom*s  patent  separating  and  concentrating  machinery,  organized  a 
company  for  the  introduction  of  this  process  in  connection  with  smelting, 
amalgamation,  and  chlorination.  Mr  Nichols,  a  native  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  yT, 
followed  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  several  occupations  of  ^mi-boy,  errand-bov, 
clerk,  and  store-keeper  until  1865,  when  he  engaged  in  the  railroad-supply 
business  until  July  1869,  being  then  appointed  assistant  superintendent  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Bemovinff  to  Utah  m  1871,  he  became  engaged  in  mining 
and  railroad  enterprises.  NichoU*  Mining  Mnch.,  MS. 

YtXhe  Pioneer  quartz-mill  of  15  stamps,  for  the  reduction  of  silver  ore,  the 
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smelting  and  reducing  works  were  of  modem  pattern, 
and  with  modern  improvements,  their  capacity  vary- 
ing from  20  to  250  tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  largest 
in  operation  at  this  date  were  the  Grermania  lead- 
works,  where  most  of  the  base  bullion  was  refined, 
and  the  Francklyn  smelting-works.  The  former  were 
at  South  Cottonwood,  seven  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Central  and  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande  railroads.  Their  refining  capacity 
was  forty  tons  a  day,  and  they  contained  all  the  ap- 
paratus needed  for  converting  galena  ores  into  Dor^ 
oars,  litharge,  and  marketable  lead.®®  The  refining 
capacity  of  the  Francklyn  works,  a  mile  distant,  was 
55  tons  a  day,  or  about  250  tons  of  crude  ore.®^ 

The  average  cost  of  mining  and  hauling  in  Utah, 
including  dead- work,  up  to  1884,  was  probably  not  less 
than  $10  per  ton;  and  of  milling  silver  ore  at  least  as 
much,  though  there  were  districts  where  it  did  not 
exceed  $4  per  ton.**  When  purchased  at  the  smelting- 
works,  the  silver  and  lead  in  the  base  bullion  were  es- 
timated at  New  York  prices.  Five  per  cent  on  silver 
and  ten  per  cent  on  lead  were  deducted  for  loss  in 
smelting;  $10  to  $12  per  ton  for  the  cost  of  smelting, 
$16  to  $18  for  refining,  and  about  $25  per  ton  for 
freight  to  New  York.     When  it  is  remembered  that 

first  OBe  in  XJish,  was  bailt  by  Walker  Bros,  at  the  Ophir  mining  district. 
When  that  district  was.  considered  a  failare  the  mill  was  removed  to  the 
Alice  mine  in  Montana,  five  stampe  being  added,  and  a  fiO-stamp  mill  erected 
by  its  side.  Wcdher'H  MerchanU  and  Miners  qf  Utah,  MS.,  5.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  close  of  1883  there  were  three  mills  in  this  district,  named  the  Pioneer, 
Enterprise,  and  Fairview.  At  this  date  the  Ontario  mill,  at  Park  City,  Uintah 
district,  had  40  stamps,  and  the  Marsao  mill  at  the  same  citv,  30  stamps. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  MoHenrv  mill  at  Parley  Park,  the 
Stewart  mills  in  the  West  Mountain  district,  and  one  belonging  to  theXintio 
Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  the  last  with  10  stamps. 

^lucluding  common,  refined,  white,  sheet,  pipe,  shot,  and  test  lead. 
Hoflistrr^s  R€M,  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  43.  For  farther  mention  of  the  Qer- 
mania  works,  see  S,  L,  C,  Tribune,  Dec.  14,  1S72,  Jan.  4,  1873. 

'^  For  description  of  other  smelting  and  refining  works,  see  Utah  Cfazetteer, 
1884,  70>1.  The  first  smelting  furnace  was  erectwl  by  Gen.  Connor  at  Stock- 
ton in  1864.  Murphy* 9  Min.  Res,  of  Utah,  2.  Among  the  sampling- works 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  J.  C.  Conklin  at  S.  L.  City,  and  Scott  s  Anderson 
at  Sandy,  the  former  with  a  capacity  of  200  and  the  latter  of  500  tons  a  day. 

"*  Ai  in  the  Silver  Beef  district. 
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the  BLyeTBge  yield  of  galemt  ores,  which  form  the  bulk 
of  the  deposits,  is  less  than  $30  pet  ton,  it  will  bo 
seen  that  they  could  not  be  worked  at  a  profit.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Ontario,  Horn  Silver,  and  per* 
haps  one  or  two  others  where  the  ore  was  exceptioimlly 
rich,  none  of  the  mines  paid  steacfy  divideoda  of  any 
considerable  amomii. 


CHAPTEB  XXVIIL 

GOMMEBCB  AND  C0MMX7NICATI0K. 

1862-186& 

ObmoH  Bo  ABWATB— Railroam— Th!b  Uinoir  jjtd  CfeimuL  PAomo-^Tm 
Utah  Gbntral— Thb  Utah  Sottthsrn— Ths  Utah  and  Kobthsrh — 
Tbb  Utah  BArasRv— Thx  Sai/t  Laks  Aum  Wbst«»k-^Thb  Utah  Ain> 

KEyAI>A^THX    DSMYSB    AND    RiO    GrANDB    WESTERN— IMPORTS    AND 

Exports— OoMMBBCi  and  Trad»—6ankino— Insurance— Taxation 
AND  Betsnus— Mails  and  Mail  Skbtiobs— The  Fduks  Tmleobaphio 
MBasA0B— The  Desbbot  Teleokaph  Cokpanx. 

In  1860  the  principal  route  from  the  Missouri  to 
Utah  was  still  the  old  emigraut-road  which  had  beeu 
mainly  used  during  the  Utah  and  California  migra- 
tions, and  which  was  traversed  by  the  army  of  Utah 
in  1857.  Between  Utah  and  Califomia  there  were 
three  principal  lines  of  travel — ^the  northern,  the  cen- 
tral, and  the  southern.  The  first  skirted  the  upper 
edge  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  thence  after  crossing 
an  intervening  stretch  of  desert  followed  the  valleys 
of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  rivers,  being,  in  fact, 
almost  identical  with  the  Fremont  route  of  1845. 
Notwithstanding  its  length,  it  was  still  preferred  by 
travellers,  as  pasture  and  water  were  fairiy  plentiful, 
and  only  two  small  tracts  of  desert  land  were  met 
with.^  The  central,  better  known  to  the  settlers  of 
Utah  by  the  name  of  Egan's  and  to  the  California- 
bound  emigrants  as  the  Simpson  route,  though  the 
two  were  by  no  means  coincident,  varied  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  fortieth  parallel  until  reaching  the 

*  For  descriptions  of  this  route,  see  ffortCs  Overl  ChUde;  KeUy's  Exatn* 
lo  Cal.^  Bemy*$  Jour,  to  Q.  8.  L,  City,  passun. 
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Hastings  pass  in  the  Humboldt  Mountains,  where 
it  branched  off  in  a  south-westerly  direction  toward 
Carson  lake  and  river,  and  from  Carson  City  south 
to  Grenoa.*  The  southern  route  was  by  way  of  the 
Sevier,  Santa  Clara,  and  Virgen  rivers,  striking  the 
Fremont  trail  near  Las  Vegas,  thence  partly  across 
desert  tracts  to  the  junction  of  Indian  River  and  the 
Colorado,  and  from  that  point  to  San  Bernardino.* 
On  neither  of  the  last  two  were  grass  and  water 
abundant,  but  the  southern  route  had  the  advantage 
of  being  rarely  bhx^ked  with  snow,  except  for  the  por- 
tion of  it  that  lay  between  Salt  Lake  and  the  Kio 
Virgen. 

At  the  close  of  1883  there  were  more  than  3,000 
miles  of  common  roadway  in  Utah,^  and  1,143  miles 

'In  1859  J.  H.  Simpson  of  ihe  topographical  enginaere reoeiTed  instrac- 
tions  from  Gen.  Johnton  to  explore  the  great  basin,  with  a  view  to  find  a 
direct  wagon  route  from  Camp  Floyd  to  Genoa,  in  Carson  Valley.  An  ac- 
coant  of  the  expedition  will  be  found  in  his  Bept  Exj)hr.  Ot  Ba»in,  For 
about  300  miles  his  route  was  identical  with  Egan's,  except  for  a  few  unim- 
portant deviations;  but  soon  after  reaching  Kuby  Valley  it  tended  more' 
toward  the  south.  Effan*s  line  was  preferred,  however,  as  on  the  one  taken 
by  Simpson  grass  and  water  were  scarce.  Howard  E^gan,  a  major  in  the 
Nauvoo  legion,  and  a  well-known  guide  and  mountaineer,  was  for  some  years 
engaged  in  driving  stock  to  Cal.  in  the  service  of  Livinffston  &  Kinkead,  and 
afterward  became  a  mail  agent.  Burton^s  Cify  <if  the  SatnU^  650.  See,  for  an 
account  of  the  explorations  of  EL  F.  Beales  between  Fort  Defiance  and  the 
Colorado,  and  F.  \V.  Lander  between  Green  and  Bear  rivers  in  1857,  War- 
ren's mem.  in  Poc.  R.  B.  Bep^  xL  91;  for  remarks  on  the  advantaoes  of 
diflferent  routes,  Wherler'a  Surveyt,  Progrtw  Bept^  1872,  33-6;  for  J.  W. 
Powell's  exploring  and  surveying  expeditions,  AppUUm*9  Jour,,  xi.;  Smifh' 
Bonian  Bept,  1877t  67-82;  for  further  matters  relating  to  government  roada» 
Hotue  Ex.  Doc,,  34th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  i.,  pt  2,  504-7;  35Ui  Cong.  2d  Sees., 
ii.,  pt  2,  12,  149-51,  202-6,  pt.  3,  1300-3;  36th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  Mess  and 
Doc,  pt  2,  13-15,  131-2,  194-5,  200-4,  221-30;  Houae  Repi,  34th  Cong.  Ist 
Seas.,  1.  183;  Sen,  Doc,,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  nos.  39,  40.  AppropriationB 
were  made  at  various  dates  for  the  building  and  repair  of  bridges,  for  which 
see  Utah  Jour,  Legid,  and  Utah  Laws,  passim.  In  1882  the  sum  of  $5,000 
was  appropriated  toward  building  a  bridge  across  the  Weber  at  Biverdale, 
and  $1,000  for  a  bridge  across  the  Provo  at  Provo  City.  For  description  of 
Provo  cafion  bridge  in  18.)8,  see  Deaerei  Newi,  Oct  13, 1858;  for  conoitioa  of 
bridges  and  roads  in  1859,  Id.,  July  6,  1^59. 

*  Portions  of  this  route  were  traversed  by  Chandlass  and  Bemy,  by  whoa 
it  is  described  in  their  respective  works. 

^  For  reports  of  commissioners,  appropriations,  work  done,  ooodition,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  local  roads,  see  Utah  AcU,  1855-6,  44-6;  Utah  Jour. 
LerjisL,  1859-60,  96-8;  1860-1,  58-9,  113-14,  149,  165,  168;  1861-2,  59,  70, 
73,  104,  116-17,  121,  132,  144;  1862-3,  29-30,  45,  61,  63;  1863-4,  54-^,  85, 
108,  131-2:  1864-5,  53-6,  73,  140-1;  1865-6,  20-3,  29,  53,  70-1,  102,  122, 
156-7;  1866-7.  20.  23-5,  28-9,  61-3,  66;  1868,  21-2,  25,  44-6,  7i^-6,  92. 
116-18,  129;  1869,  20-1,  23-4,  5&-6,  71-2,  79-80^  82-3,  88,  93-4»  lOS;  112, 
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of  railroad,'  of  which  297  belonged  to  the  Union 
Pacific,  150  to  the  Central  Pacific,  386  to  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande,  280  to  the  Utah  Central,  and  30  to 
the  Sanpete  Valley. 

In  1854,  as  we  have  seen,  a  memorial  was  addressed 
to  congress  by  the  territorial  legislature,  urging  the 
construction  of  an  overland  railroad.  In  1860  a  sec- 
ond memorial  was  presented,  to  the  same  purport,^  and 
though  neither  of  them  was  regarded,  none  rejoiced 
more  heartily  over  the  advent  of  the  railroad  than 
did  the  settlers  of  Utah.  They  felt  now  strong 
enough  to  have  let  in  on  them  the  advancing  tide  of 
civilization  without  being  swept  away  by  it.  Brig- 
ham  had  long  foreseen  that  the  railroad  would  bring 
with  it  a  new  and  manifest  destiny  to  his  people. 
Being  himself  a  man  of  destiny,  he  quickly  adapted 
himself  to  the  altered  condition  of  affairs,  and  de- 
clared that  he  believed  in  it.  As  all  Utah  believed 
in  Brigham,  it  followed  that  his  people  would  do 
their  utmost  to  help  it  to  completion.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  too  poor  to  subscribe  money,  but  what- 
ever of  aid  or  material  their  land  and  labor  could  sup- 
ply was  cheerfully  furnished. 

In  May  1868  a  contract  was  made  between  Brig- 

172;  1870, 6a-4, 79,  84-8, 108, 118;  1876,  2»-d0;  Utah  Lowe,  1878»  57;  1882, 
102-4;  Detaret  New9,  Nov.  23,  1859,  Jan.  22,  1862;  R(u'$  Westward  by  Rail, 
99. 

*  In  1860  there  was  a  weekly  atage  to  S.  L.  City,  conducted  by  Rnasell  h 
Waddell,  who  dnrinff  the  same  year  started  a  ponv  express.  In  1861  they 
were  bought  out  by  Ben  Holliday,  and  in  that  or  the  following  year  a  daily 
line  was  established  to  S.  L.  City.  In  1866  Wells,  Fai^,  &  Co.  parchased 
Holliday's  interest,  believing  that  the  railroad  would  not  be  completed  for 
six  or  seven  years.  They  lost  by  the  transaction,  among  their  purchases  be- 
ing f70,000  worth  of  new  coaches  which  they  never  nsed,  and  afterward  sold 
to  Qilmer  &  Salisbury  for  one  fourth  of  the  cost.  John  T.  Gilmer  commenced 
stsging  in  1859  under  Russell  &  WaddelL  In  1864  he  was  app<^ted  division 
agent  at  Bitter  Creek  by  Ben  Hollidav.  About  1876  he  b^ean  mining  in  the 
Kack  Hills,  Utah,  and  afterward  in  Mev.,  Id.,  Aris.,  and  Otd.  He  was  also 
connected  wiUi  the  Stewart  mine  in  Bingham  cafion,  and  others.  In  1884 
he  was  conducting  a  staging  business  in  Utah,  Id.,  Ariz.,  and  Cat  QUmer** 
MoUb  and  Staging  in  UUth,  MS.  Descriptions  of  stage-coach  travel  in  Utah 
in  the  vears  before  the  opening  of  the  railroad  will  m  found  in  almost  every 
book  that  treats  of  Mormonism  up  to  that  time.  Amoi^  others,  see  BwnoiC% 
CUy  €fthe  SaknU;  Remy*$  Jour,  to  (7.  8,  L.  OUw;  ChamUer'i  Vi$U  to  8,  Lake; 
BowUb'  AeroM  the  ContineiU;  DUke'i  Greater  Britaini  Cfrtde^9  OwerL  Jour. 

•See  Utah  Acts,  1858-9,  37-8;  ffotue  Mtac,  Doe.,  36th  Cong.  2d  Bern.,  34. 
Bar.  Utas.   48 
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ham  and  a  superinteDdeqt  of  constraction  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  for  ^^rading^  and  other  work  on  the 
road  between  the  head  of  Echo  caikon  and  the  termi- 
nus of  the  line,  yet  to  be  located.  At  Weber  cafion, 
through  which  point  it  entered  the  valley,  there  was 
much  tunnelling,  blasting,  and  mason-work  to  be  done, 
including  the  heavy  stone-work  of  the  bridge  abut- 
ments. The  contract  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000, 
gave  employment  to  500  or  600  men,  and,  according 
to  its  terms,^  eighty  per  cent  of  the  payments  were 
to  be  made  monthly  as  the  work  progressed,  and  the 
remainder  when  it  w^  completed  and  acce[>ted.  As 
soon  as  the  contract  was  closed,  the  superintendent 
urged  that  the  work  be  commenced  immediately, 
promising  that  if  men  fmd  teams  were  collected  he 
would  have  the  line  surveyed  and  made  ready  for 
them  within  a  few  days.  On  this  understanding, 
workmen  were  concentrated  fit  various  points  on  the 
line,  but  weeks  passed,  and  still  the  line  was  not  sur- 
veyed. Many  of  the  sub-contractors  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  wait  until  the  cost  of  their  operations  was 
largely  increased  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
to  mcur  debt  from  bankers,  merchants,  and  farmers, 
who  supplied  them  with  funds,  goods,  grain,  and  ma- 
terial, thinking  that  the  money  due  from  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Union  Pacific  would  be  promptly  paid; 
but  the  payments  were  not  made  as  specified. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  contracts 
were  faithfully  executed,  and  it  was  acknowledged  by 
all  railroad  men  that  nowhere  on  the  line  could  the 
grading  compare  in  completeness  and  finish  with  the 
work  done  by  the  people  of  Utah.  Before  the  last 
tie  was  laid,'  all  the  contracts  with  the  Union  and 

^Ffeurtumlara  will  be  found  in  the  De»eret  New$,  May  27,  1868.  See  mbo 
8,  P,  CaU,  May  22, 1868;  S.  F,  Times,  May  22,  1868.  A%  this  date  it  was  yet 
uncertain  where  the  junction  between  the  U.  P.  and  0.  P.  R.  B.  would  be 
located.  For  act  to  fix  the  point  of  junction,  see  House  Ex.  Doe.,  46th  Cong. 
Sd  Sees.,  073. 

*  For  celebration  at  S.  L.  City  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  see  Deseret 
Aetm,  May  is;  18G6.  On  March  8th  a  raUrosd  celebrati(»  was  held  at  Ogden, 
an  aooonntof  which  is  given  in  J<L,  March  8^  1869;  Tuiiidge's  Mag.,  I  47^7. 
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Central  Pacific,  including  forty  miles  of  road  between 
Ogden  and  the  promontory,  had  been  completed 
and  accepted;  but  on  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  it  was 
claimed  by  the  saints  that  the  former  company  was 
indebted  to  them  in  the  sum  of  1 1,000,000,  and  the 
two  companies  about  fl, 250,000.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  John  Taylor,  Joseph  A.  Young,  and  John 
Sharp®  went  eastwfird,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 

In  1^  0«ii.  Connor  built  and  branched  a  small  steamer,  named  the  KcUe 
Connor^  for  carrying  railroad  ties  and  telegraph  poles  from  the  sonthem  to 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Q.  8.  Lake.  Res,  and  AUraet,  qf  Utah,  63.  The 
ties  were  for  the  Union  Pacific  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  steamer 
that  navigated  the  lake,  though  in  the  8.  R  Bulletin,  July  29,  l&i6,  it  is 
stated  that  there  was  one  at  that  date.  In  1869  an  excursion  steamer  was 
built,  and  in  1870  a  boat  costing  |45,000,  first  named  the  CUy  qf  Carinne  and 
then  the  General  Garfield,  In  1879  the  latter  was  still  used  mainly  for  ex- 
cursions, as  there  was  little  freight  to  be  had.  At  this  date  there  was  a  oon- 
siderable  yachting  fleet  on  the  lake,  the  first,  and  for  some  years  the  onlv 
yacht,  being  built  by  the  Walker  Bros.  For  description  of  excursions  on  Q. 
S.  I^ke  in  1879,  see  MarshaU'$  Through  Amer.,  191;  for  navigation  on  the 
Ck>lorado  in  1865,  AwUn  Beeae  Rioer  RereilU,  June  27,  1865;  in  1873,  Preth 
coU  Miner,  Jan.  18,  1873. 

'Biahop  Sharp,  known  in  Utah  also  as  the  railroad  bishop,  was  bom  In 
1820  at  the  Devon  iron- works,  Scotland,  and  when  eight  years  of  age  went  to 
work  in  a  coal-pit.  In  1847,  being  then  a  coal-miner  in  Clackmannanshire, 
he  was  converted  to  Monnonism,  and  the  following  year  utiled  for  New  Oir- 
leans  with  his  two  brothers,  who  had  also  Joined  tl^  faith.  They  reached  S. 
L.  City  in  1850.  Here  8harp  was  first  employed  in  quarrying  stone  for  the 
tabernacle  and  tithing-office,  and  was  soon  afterward  made  superintendent  of 
the  quarry.  In'1854  ue  was  ordained  a  bishop,  and  ten  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  publio  works.  When  the  contract  was 
mado  with  the  Union  Pacific  by  Brigham,  as  above  mentioned.  Sharp  was 
one  of  the  principal  sub-contractors.  In  1871  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Utah  Central,  and  in  1873  president,  having  previously  been  elected  vice- 

8 resident  of  the  Utah  Southern.  While  employed  as  purchasinff  agent  for 
tie  latter  company  in  the  eastern  states,  he  became  associated  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Union  racific,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  elected  a  member  of  the 
board.  Among  those  who  were  awarded  contracts  by  the  Central  Pacific  was 
Lorin  Farr,  who,  with  Benson  and  West  as  partners,  graded  200  miles  of  the 
road,  Aaron  F.  Fan*  being  emploved  as  superintendent.  Lorin  Farr  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  building  of  the  Utah  Central  and  Utah  Northern,  of  which 
more  later,  and  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  bringing  the  Denver  and  Kio 
Grande  into  Ogden.  In  1868  he  built  the  Ogden  woollen-mills  in  conjunction 
with  Randall  Pugsley  and  Neil,  and  for  20  years  was  mayor  of  that  city. 
Aaron  F.  Farr  was  for  six  years  probate  judge  of  Weber  oa,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Utah  legislature. 

In  connection  with  the  Central  Pacific  may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Jamea 
Forbes,  their  agjuit  at  Offden  between  1809  and  1884,  and  in  connection  with 
the  Union  Pacmc,  A.  Q.  Fell,  at  the  latter  date  superintendent  of  division  in 
the  same  citv.  Forbes,  a  native  of  Conn.,  came  to  Cal.  when  16  years  of  aoe, 
and  after  beinff  engased  in  mining  for  several  years,  was  appointed  agent  for 
the  C.  P.  R.  K.  at  Elko,  Nev.,  soon  after  the  line  was  opened,  removing 
thence  to  Utah  a  few  months  later.  Fell,  a  native  of  Ontario,  Can.,  and  in 
1867  employed  in  the  train-despatcher's  office  at  Montreal,  also  removed  to 
Utah  in  1867. 

Joshua  B.  Nicholi,  appointed  assist  super.  U.  P.  B.  R.  in  July  1869,  saya 
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matter  to  an  issue,  and  so  vigorously  and  adroitly  did 
tbey  press  their  claim,  that,  in  the  absence  of  funds, 
rolling  stock  and  material  to  the  value  of  $600,000 
were  assigned  to  them  in  payment 

On  the  17th  of  May,  one  week  after  the  completion 
of  the  transcontinental  railroad,  ground  was  broken 
near  the  Weber  River  for  a  line  between  Ogden  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  to  be  named  the  Utah  Central.^ 
The  road  was  built  and  equipped  mainly  with  the 
material  and  rolling  stock  transferred  from  the  Union 
Pacific;  for  even  at  this  date  there  was  little  money 
in  Utah,  mining  and  traffic  being  as  yet  undeveloped, 
and  the  entire  floating  currency  of  the  community  was 
probably  less  than  $5,000,000.  This,  the  pioneer  line 
of  Utah,  is  the  onlv  one  which  has  preserved  its 
original  identity,  and  that  it  has  done  so  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  main  connectmg  link 
between  the  route  of  transcontinental  traffic  and  the 
principal  distributing  point  for  the  country. 

In  May  1871  ground  was  broken  at  Salt  Lake  City 
for  the  Utah  Southern,"  the  line  being  pushed  for- 
ward at  intervals  both  north  and  south  through  some 
of  the  richest  lands  in  Utah,  until,  in  June  1879,  its 
northern  terminus  was  at  Prove,**  and  its  southern 
limit  at  Juab,  105  miles  south  of  the  capital."    Later 

that  for  three  months  alter  that  date  no  director  or  manager  dare  trayel  on  the 
line  without  a  body-guard.  Nichols*  Mining  Mack,,  MS. 

^^FoT  act  gnuitmg  right  of  way,  see  Hattm  Ex.  Doc.,  46th  Cong.  3d  Seas., 


zxvi  974;  Cong.  Olobe,  187(X-1,  p.  329;  Zabriskie^s  Land Lcaoi,  1877,  suppl.  19; 
Orant*8  Rights  and  Prip.  Utah  Cent.  R.  R.  Co.,  in  which  last  are  the  articles 
•f  association,  by-laws,  and  a  oopy  of  the  mortgage  executed  by  the  company 
to  secure  its  first-mortgage  bonas.  Brigham  Young  was  president,  W.  Jen- 
nings vice-president,  IMn.  H.  Wells  treasurer,  and  John  W.  Young  secretary; 
the  first  three,  together  with  Feramorz  Little  and  Christ.  Layton,  forming 
the  board  of  directors.  The  ori^^nal  capital  was  $1,600,000,  divided  into 
15,000  shares  of  $100  each.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  directors  had  much 
liith  in  the  undertaking,  for  none  of  them,  except  Brigham,  subscribed  for 
Bore  than  twenty  shares,  while  Layton  took  only  10,  and  Little  6  shares.  For 
celebration  when  ground  was  broken,  see  S.  F.  BuUetm,  May  19,  1869;  7^- 
Udge*s  Mag.,  i.  477;  for  ceremonies,  etc.,  when  the  road  was  completed,  Des- 
mtt  News,  Jan.  12,  1870;  8.  F.  Abend  Post,  Jan.  12,  1876;  aaeiU\fic  Prtss, 
Jan.  15,  1870;  TuUidgt^s  Life  qf  Young,  362-3. 

^^Deseret  News,  May  3,  1871. 

IS  For  bill  granting  right  of  way,  see  Cong.  Olobe,  1874-^;  for  spedal  priT- 
llsges,  Provo  City  Revis^  Ordxn.,  127-9. 

^*For  further  items  as  to  the  Utah  Southern,  see  WWiamf  Pae.  Towrisl, 
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daring  this  year  the  Utah  Southern  Extension  waa 
commenced  at  the  latter  point,  completed  during  thei 
following  spring  as  far  as  Milford,"  and  a  few  weeks 
later  to  Frisco,  the  location  of  the  Horn  Silver  mine, 
its  distance  from  Juab  being  138  miles.^  In  1881 
both  these  lines  were  incorporated  with  the  Utah 
Central." 

The  Utah  and  Northern  was  organized  in  1871^ 
ground  being  broken  at  Brigham  City  in  September 
of  that  year,  and  the  road  completed  to  I^ogan  at  the 
close  of  January  1873,  and  to  Franklin,  Idaho,  by 
way  of  Offden,  early  in  the  following  year."  The 
means  for  building  this  line  were  raised  by  the  people 
of  northern  Utah  with  great  diflSculty,  and  after  be- 
ing maintained  for  years,  first  at  a  loss  and  then  with 
meagre  returns,  it  was  sold  to  the  Union  Pacific  for 
an  insignificant  sum,  in  February  1877,*^*  extended 
through  Idaho  into  western  Montana,  and  in  1883  had 
become  one  of  its  most  profitable  branches. 

During  Emery's  administration  a  bill  passed  the 
legislature  authorizing  the  counties  of  Salt  Lake, 
Davis,  Summit,  and  Tooele  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
purpose   of  constructing  a  road  from  Coalville   to 

131-2;  Deserei  News,  Dec.  3,  1873,  Jan.  27, 1875,  Jan.  26, 1876;  S.  L,  C.  Her^ 
old,  March  20,  1878;  B.  F,  Alia,  May  11,  1872;  S.  F.  Pott,  Nov.  11,  1873; 
PrucoU  Miner,  Jan.  26,  1877. 

^'  The  first  train  ran  through  to  Milford  in  May.  8,  L,  WUy  Tribune. 
May  22,  1880. 

^  Utah  OazeUeer,  1884, 108.  See  abo  iST.  L.  Herald,  Jan.  1, 1879;  8.  L.  O. 
Tribune^  July  8,  1879. 

'*  In  the  Contributor,  iv.  182,  is  a  report  of  frei^hte  received  and  forwarded 
over  the  Utah  Central  for  eleven  and  a  half  monuis  in  1882. 

^^  The  road  from  Ogden  to  Franklin  was  built  entirely  by  the  settlers.  Dod- 
dridge* b  U.  A  N,  R,  Ji.,  MS.  For  act  grantiijig  right  of  way  t4i rough  public 
lands  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana  in  1873,  see  Zc&ridae^B  Land  Laws,  suppL, 
1877,  p.  67;  House  Ex.  Doc,  46th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  47,  pt  2, 976-7.  In  1772  air 
act  was  passed  granting  right  of  way  through  to  the  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana road,  which  was  to  connect  with  the  Utah  and  Northern.  Id. ,  975. 

"During  1879  the  income  had  increased  to  about  $80, 000  a  month.  Dewrti 
News^  July  16,  1879.  For  further  items  concerning  the  Utah  and  Northern,, 
see  Id.,  Oct.  10,  1877;  8.  L.  C.  Herald,  Nov.  21,  1877;  Portland  Ev.  TV/e. 
gram.  May  3,  July  24,  1879;  Ut€ih  Oaxelteer,  1884,  108-9;  Doddrvige's  U. 
A  N.  R.  R.,  MS.  W.  B.  Dodilridge,  a  native  of  Circleville,  C,  came  to 
Ogden  in  1867,  and  though  only  19  years  of  age,  readily  obtained,  employ- 
ment on  the  U.  F.  E.  R.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Idaho 
division. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  the  main  object  being  to  obtain 
a  supply  or  coal  at  cheaper  rates  than  was  charged  for 
fuel  ^ken  from  the  Wyoming  tnines  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  governor;  but  in 
1880  an  efibrt  was  made  to  build  the  line  by  private 
enterprise,  among  the  subscribers  being  many  who 
could  ill  aflford  such  a  venture.  Like  others  of  the 
Utah  lines,  it  was  thus  comtnenced  on  a  slender  capi- 
tal, but  through  the  aid  of  wealthy  stockholders  in 
the  Ontario  mine,  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Park 
City,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Coalville. 
Soon  afterward  a  parallel  branch,  named  the  Echo 
and  Park  City,  was  built  by  the  Union  Pacific,  and  in 
1883  the  control  of  the  former,  which  was  known  as 
the  Utah  Eastern,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.^* 
The  Salt  Lake  and  Western,  fifty-seven  miles  in 
length,  and  later  a  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  was 
built  in  1874-5  from  Lehi  junction,  a  mile  north  of 
Lehi  City,  to  the  Tintic  mmes.  It  tra&  at  first  in- 
tended to  push  the  line  through  to  California,  tapping 
some  of  the  rich  mining  districts  of  Nevada;  but  this 

{project  was  abandoned.  Ih  1883  it  was  Used  mainly 
or  hauling  gold,  silver,  and  iron  ore."  The  tJtah  and 
Nevada,  first  named  the  Salt  Lake,  Sevier  Valley,  and 
Pioche  Railroad,  was  commenced  in  1872,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  build  the  line  through  the  mining  and 
agricultural  lands  of  the  Sevier  Valley  as  far  as  Pioche, 
in  south-eastern  Nevada.  After  some  twenty  miles 
bad  been  completed,  work  was  abandoned  in  1873,  but 
resumed  later,  and  the  road  completed  as  far  as  Stock- 
ton, in  Tooele  county,  its  terminus  in  1883,  at  which 
date  it  was  also  under  control  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
On  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Pioche  mines,  and 
for  other  reasons,  there  seems  littie  prospect  of  the 
original  project  being  eitecuted.  The  Sanpete  Valley 
ItailroacC  built  in   1880,   between  Nephi,  in  Juab 

^B.  L,  C.  Tribune,  Deo.  2S.  1879. 

>•  IftttiaW  Pac.  Tourist,  |47;  S.  L.  O.  Tribune,  Deo.  \9,  IS74;  8.  F. 
MuaeUn,  July  6,  1881;  Utah  GaxeUeer,  1884,  p.  lia 
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county,  and  Wales,  in  Sanpetci  coiinty^  itd  length 
being  thirty  miles,  was  constrUicted  by  istn  Englisfa 
company  fot  the  parposiB  of  deisUring  a  mftrket  fot  thd 
outout  of  itd  doal  mmed." 

The  Denver  and  Rib  Grande  Western^  the  Utah 
division  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  systeiii  of 
railroads,  first  began  work  here  in  1881,  and  in  1883 
had  386  miles  of  road  in  operation^  runnirig  through 
Emery^  Utah,  Salt  Lake,  Davis,  Atid  a  portion  of 
Weber  counties,  with  branch  lines  named  the  Little 
CottonM^ood  and  Bingham  dafion,  the  formist*  running 
east  into  thid  Wasatch  Mountains  and  the  latter  west 
into  the  Oquirirh  Range,  both  being  btlilt  tolely  i6 
facilitate  mming  oper^^tions.^  Ninety  miles  of  Uid 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Weiitern  were  built  entirely 
by  local  enterprise^  including  fifty  miled  of  the  main 
line  extending  through  Spanish  Fork  caflon,  com- 
pleted by  the  citizens  of  Springville,  and  firtt  known 
as  the  Utah  and  Pleasant  Valley  Railroads* 

Durins[  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  com- 
pletion of  the  overland  railroad,  the  imports  of  Utah 
seldom  exceeded  12,000  tons,  While  the  exports  were 
of  trifling  atnount.  Cdnimerce  with  the  east  and  west 
was  entirely  insignificant,  supplies  being  drawn  mainly 
from  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  paid  for  in  part 
with  the  mon^y  received  for  surplus  grain,  stock,  and 
garden  produce  fVom  passing  emigrants,  who>  together 
with  the  soldiery  and  the  stage  lines,  fhmished  almost 

"iS,  L.  a  Berald,  Jund  17.  1880;  tTtah  Oiaetteer,  1884,  110. 

''Compaiiiet  were  oi^gwi^  to  build  tx>tli  these  roAdt  in  1872,  and  t^ej 
were  eonstnioted  07  load  enterpriie,  afterward  becoming  triontaiy  to  the 
Denver  and  Eio  Grahde. 

"  In  addition  to  the  aboro  roads,  there  were  two  short  linta,  formerly  in 
operationi  and  known  as  the  Sammit  Ck>anty  and  American  Fork.  Both  have 
been  abandoned.  For  further  tMrtiooIars  as  to  the  Utah  railrdads,  see  Hoi- 
li$tar^9  Res,  andAUracLqfUtah,  58-65;  Utah  OcaeUeer,  1884, 105-11;  Cro/uU's 
Overt,  TourUt,  126-42;  (fm  Res,,  4M;  Hdydeti^n Oi  West,  t\9\  Dwfks- Hardy* • 
Through  CUks.  07;  tJloh  Ldws,  1878,  13,  1882,  12-18;  Utah  Jour^  Legist,, 
1880,  135-7;  Sec,  Int,  Rept,  42d  Cong.  3d  Seas.,  tot  L,  167;  Stn,  Bx,  Doc., 
45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  40.  In  1833  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Utah  Central  was 
•4,900,000,  of  the  Utah  Eastern  $400,000,  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  1972,000, 
of  the  Salt  Lake  and  Western  |1 ,080.000,  of  the  Sanpete  VAlley,  9750,000. 
The  Utah  and  Nevada  had  no  bonded  dbbt 
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the  principal  cash  receipts  of  Utah.^  In  1871  the 
yolume  of  domestic  imports  and  exports  had  increased 
to  80,000  tons,  and  since  that  date  has  averaged  about 
125,000  tons,  of  which  two  thirds  were  imports,  and 
nearly  one  half  consisted  of  material  needed  for  mining 
operations. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  1882  was  estimated 
at  $11,410,000,  and  of  exports  at  $11,525,000,  the 
chief  items  among  the  former  beingf  dry  goods,  gro- 
ceries, clothing,  lumber  and  other  building  material, 
agricultural  implements,  leather  And  leathern  manu- 
factures; among  the  latter,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper 
matte,  live-stock,  beef,  wool,  hides,  pelts,  furs,  and 
tallow,^  the  exports  of  metals  alone  amounting  to 
$9,000,000.  The  shipment  of  iron  ore  and  charcoal 
to  Utah,  which  at  one  time  were  important  factors  in 
the  imports,  has  now  practically  ceased ;  but  the  ter- 
ritory must  always  import  more  or  less  of  lumber, 
agricultural  implements,  wagons,  and  furniture;  for 
there  are  no  hard  or  finishing  woods  of  native  growth, 
and  lumber  of  good  quality  cut  from  native  timber  is 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain*  Imports  of  leathern  and 
woollen  goods  will  doubtless  decrease  with  the  growth 
of  manufactures,  though  for  reasons  that  are  explained 
elsewhere,  the  leather  produced  in  Utah  is  of  inferior 
quality. 

While  Utah  could  without  difficulty  produce  a  large 
surplus  of  many  agricultural  products,  distance  from 
market  and  an  exorbitant  freight  tariff  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  her  to  compete  with  the  Pacific  and 
western  states.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  in 
this  direction,  but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Utah  has  yet  sent  away  in 
all  more  than  1,000,000  bushels  of  grain.     The  ex- 

**  Floor,  meat,  and  veffetables  were  also  exchanged  for  groceries,  clothing, 
etc.  Br(ncii*s  StatemerU,  MS.,  3.  In  1849  the  settlers  were  anxious  to  open  a 
highway  to  San  Diego,  whence  they  intended  to  obtain  supplies.  In  1867  it 
was  proposed  to  use  the  Colorado  route  for  traffic.  See  Uaye»*  Scrapie  Sem 
Diego,  if.  171-93. 

*^  HoUisUr'B  Res.  and  AUract.  qf  Utah,  67-8;  Utah  OaaeUeer,  1884,  llS, 
where  are  tables  of  imports  and  exports  for  1882. 
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periment  was  first  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  1878,  when 
a  ship  was  laden  at  San  Francisco  with  64,000  bushels 
of  Utah  wheat,  the  cargo  being  sold  before  the  vessel 
put  to  sea.  A  few  months  later  a  ship  was  chartered 
Ibr  England  with  78,000  bushels,^  but  though  a 
small  profit  was  realized^  it  was  not  sufficient  to  en- 
courage further  operations. 

If  to  the  $11,410,000  of  imports  there  be  added  25 
per  cent  as  the  profits  of  jobbers  and  retailers,  wei 
have  a  total  of  about  $14,250,000,  which  represents 
approximately  the  general  business  of  Utah.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  while  this  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  the  average  number  of  failures  for 
the  ei^ht  years  ending  1883  did  not  exceed  fourteen, 
with  liabilities  averaging  about  $1 1,000.*^  The  credit 
of  Utah  merchants  is  for  the  most  part  exceptionally 
good;  not  that  they  are  considered  more  upright  than 
other  merchants,  but  because  a  very  large  proportion 
of  cash  is  now  employed  in  their  transactions;  and 
while  many  import  on  a  small  scale,  the  bulk  of  the 
business  is  done  by  a  few  large  firms,  which  trade  on 
a  sufficient  capital  and  do  not  require  much  credit. 
,  In  1883  it  was  estimated  that  the  Zion's  Cooper- 
ative Mercantile  Institution,  with  its  800  stock- 
holders, its  cash  capital  of  $1,000,000,  its  surplus  of 
$150,000,  and  its  branches  at  Ogden  and  Logan,  im- 
ported at  least  one  third  of  all  the  merchandise  con- 
sumed in  Utah.  Soon  after  this  association  was 
established,  cooperative  stores  were  opened  in  every 
large  town,  and  in  nearly  every  village  and  farming 
settlement,  all  of  them  purchasmg  from  the  so-called 
parent  institution,  and  through  its  agency  disposing 
of  the  produce  received  in  barter.  Every  one  who 
3ould  purchase  or  earn  a  share  of  stock  contributed 
his  labor  or  capital,  and  though  many  of  them  suc- 
cumbed through  opposition  or  over-anxiety  to  dis- 

**  The  namen  of  the  vessels  were  the  MauUden  and  Ivy,  both  being  chuw 
tered  by  S.  VV.  Sears. 

"  See  reports  of  R.  Q.  Dun  &  Co.  's  agency. 
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burse  large  dividends^  it  is  probable  that  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  settlers  patrotii2e  them  at  this  day." 

The  progress  and  development  of  trade  iti  Utah 
from  the  days  of  1848,  when  probably  the  entire  cash 
capital  of  the  community  did  not  amount  to  |3,000, 
present  some  interesting  and  anomalous  features.  At 
first,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Mormons  desired  to  avoid 
all  traffic  with  the  outside  world;  but  as  emigrants 
passed  over  their  roads  and  through  their  settlements, 

foods  were  exchanged  with  advantage  to  both  sides, 
t  was  not  until  two  years  after  the  pioheers  entered 
the  valley  that  the  first  store  was  opened  at  an  adobe 
house,  in  the  seventeenth  ward  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
by  the  firm  of  Livingston  &  Kinkead,"  whose  stock 
was  worth  some  $20,000.  In  1850  the  firm  of  Holli- 
day  &  Warner  established  a  branch  of  their  business 
in  the  capital,  through  their  agent,  William  H. 
Hooper,  who  opened  a  store  in  a  building  erected  for 
school  purposes,  on  the  block  occupied  by  Brigham 
Young,  thence  removing  to  the  structure  later  occupied 
by  the  museum.** 

Soon  the  unerring  bcent  of  commerce  discovered 
the  direction  which  business  must  take,  and  Main 

''For  further  detaiLi  a*  to  oommeroe  in  Utah^  and  the  development  of  the 
co5Derative  system,  see  HoUtnter's  Rea,  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  4S-5%  67-d; 
Tmidge'9  Mag,,  Apr.  1881,  passim;  Ocmirilntior,  iv.  182;  Fitbian*9  Utah,  11- 
13;  a,  L,  C.  I'ribuHe,  Jan.  4, 1872;  S,  L,  HenOd,  in  8,  F.  CaU,  teb.  24,  1872; 
8,  F,  AUa,  Apr.  10,  27,  Majr  13,  1872;  8,  F,  BuUetin,  Feb.  22,  1872;  8,  F, 
Vhromde,  Oct.  6,  1873;  8.  F.  PoH,  Apr.  12, 1875;  for  commercial  Uw,  Utah 
Oaaetieer.  1884,  273-7. 

** Richards*  Reminiacencea,  MS.,  31.  At  tliis  date  the  firm  oocnpied  what 
was  considered  the  most  convenient  honse  in  ihe  city.  Later  it  waa  polled 
down.  In  the  Deaeret  Newa  of  Sept.  28, 18o4,  it  is  stated  that  Capt.  Qrant  of 
Fort  Hall  was  the  first  outsider  who  brought  ffoodk  to  the  Utah  market  for 
tole,  offering  sugar  and  coffee  at  $1  a  pint,  caliQp  at  60  tD  75  cents  a  vard, 
and  other  articles  in  proportion.  Livingston  k  Kinkead,  Wh6  cafhe  with  the 
intention  of  trading  tor  five  years,  reali^nc  a  certain  net  profit,  and  then  re- 
luming to  Egypt,  which  they  did,  sold  co&e  and  sugar  at  40  cents  a  pound 
(a  little  more  than  a  pint),  calico  at  25  cents  a  yard,  etc.  At  this  date  there 
were  few  eastern,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  states  goods  in  the  ma^et;  and 
if  we  can  believe  Beadle'a  L^e  in  Utah,  197,  the  firm  took  in  $10,000  in  goid 
the  first  day  their  store  was  opened.  As  this  amouiit  then  probiUy  repre- 
sented almost  the  entire  floating  capital  of  the  Monnons,  the  statement  mutt 
be  taken  for  iriiat  it  is  worth. 

*<»In  1851  David  Smith  and  E.  K.  Cook,  bound  for  Oregon  with  a  lam 
band  of  stock  from  St  Joseph,  stopped  at  Salt  Lake  City  for  three  weelu, 
trading  dry  goods,  etc.,  for  additional  cattle.  Ctark*a 8ighta,  MS.,  11. 
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street,  then  dubbed  Whiskey  street,  thd  denizens  of 
which  were  often  rebuked  in  the  tabernacle  for  their 
iniquities,  rapidly  became  the  business  quarter  of  the 
city,  John  and  Enoch  Reese,  the  third  firm  in  historic 
date,  building  a  store  on  the  ^ound  later  occupied  by 
the  express  office,  and  J.  M.  Homer  A;  Co.,  the  fourth, 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  premises  of  the  Deseret 
News.  Among  the  men  who  had  become  prominent 
at  the  time  of  the  Utah  war  were  Gilbert  &  Gerrish 
and  William  Nixon,  the  latter  being  still  termed  the 
father  of  Utah  merchants.** 

Before  the  Utah  war  and  for  several  years  after- 
ward, internal  trade  was  conducted  mainly  by  barter 
and  the  due-bill  system.  At  this  period  the  settlers 
had  little  use  for  money,  and  preferred  taking  in  ex- 
change for  their  commodities  something  that  they 
could  eat,  or  drink,  or  wear,  and  which  could  not  be 
had  at  home.  Thus  scores  of  well-to-do  farmers,  with 
families  to  clothe  and  educate,  while  living  in  greater 
comfort  perhaps  than  those  of  the  western  or  I^acific 
states,  seldom  possessed  a  dollar  in  coin.  Should  one 
of  them,  for  instance,  require  clothing  for  wife  or 
child,  he  consulted  the  store-keeper,  who  agreed,  per- 
haps, to  supply  him  for  so  many  loads  of  wood.  If 
he  should  have  no  spare  wood,  he  searched  out  some 
neighbor  who  had  a  surplus  and  oflfered  him  its  equiv- 
alent in  butter  or  poultry.  Perhaps,  however,  this 
neighbor  did  bot  need  butter  or  poultry,  but  required 
a  few  loads  of  gravel  or  adobes.  In  that  case  the 
farmer  must  fina  some  one  who  was  willing  to  exchange 

^  Homer  ft  Co.  reduced  the  price  of  sagar  to  three  ponnds  for  $1,  where- 
npon  Livingston  ft  Kinkead  aold  it  at  30  cents  a  poonct  oalico  at  18]  cents  a 
yard,  and  marked  all  their  goods  25  per  cent  below  former  prices,  giving  a 
guarantee  never  to  exceed  Uiese  rates.  Deseret  Newe^  Sept,  28, 1854.  In  1835. 
however,  coffee  and  moist  sugar  were  still  selling  at  40  cents  per  tb.,  and 
domestics  at  25  cents  a  yard,  tea  being  worth  |2.2d  per  Ib^  flour  96.25  per 
100  lbs.,  bacon  and  cheese  each  30  cents,  and  butter  36  to  40  cents.  Chandler's 
Visit  to  8.  Lake,  345..  Homer  ft  Co.  continued  but  a  short  time  in  business, 
being  succeeded  by  Hooper  ft  Williams. 

*■  Gilbert  ft  Gerrish  were  a  centile  Arm,  and  William  Nbtoii  was  a  Mor- 
mon of  English  descent,  who  oegan  his  commercial  career  at  St  Louii. 
Among  his  pupils  were  the  Walker  brothers. 
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for  his  poultry  or  butter,  gravel  or  adobes,  which  hq 
delivered  in  return  for  wood,  hauled  the  wood  to  the 
store,  and  thus,  at  length,  wife  and  child  were  clad. 
For  the  tuition  of  his  children  he  would  pay,  perhaps, 
so  many  dozens  of  eggs  per  quarter;  for  admission  to 
the  theatre,  a  score  of  cabbages;  for  the  services  of  a 
laborer  or  mechanic,  a  certain  number  of  watermelons 
per  day;  and  his  tithes  were  usually,  but  not  always^ 
paid  in  kind. 

In  this  primitive  fashion,  untQ  the  advent  of  the 
railroad,  trade  was  for  the  most  part  conducted  in 
Utah;  and  notwithstanding  tho  wisdom  and  economic 
system  of  their  rulers,  there  were  times^  as  will  be  re- 
membered, when  the  settlers  were  really  needy.  The 
country  was  relieved  only  by  a  train  of  fortunate,  or 
as  the  settlers  believed  providential,  circumstances. 
These  were,  first,  the  presence  of  the  army  of  Utah^ 
which  after  disbursing  large  sums  among  the  com* 
munitv  sold  them  its  substance  at  nominal  rates; 
second,  the  arrival  of  a  second  army  under  Colonel 
Connor,  with  the  interchange  of  traflSc  and  demand 
for  labor  thereby  occasioned ;  third,  the  needs  of  the 
overland  mail  and  telegraph  lines. 

In  part  through  such  adventitious  aid,  the  mer^ 
chants  of  Utah,  putting  forth  their  might,  built  up  a 
commerce  as  wonderful  in  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment as  that  of  any  of  the  states  on  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  seaboard.  As  early  as  1864  there  were  several 
houses  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  purchased  in  New 
York,  St  Louis,  or  Chicago  goods  to  the  value  of 
$250,000  or  more  at  a  time,  among  them  being  Wil- 
liam Jennings,"  Godbe  &  Mitcbill,  the  Walker  Broth- 

"*  Isaac,  the  father  of  William  Jensinffs,  a  wealthy  butcher  of  Yardley, 
Worcester,  England,  was  better  known  to  fame  as  one  of  the  claimants  in  the 
Jennings  chancerv  suit,  in  which  millions  of  pounds  were  at  stake;  but  though 
he  proved  himself  a  lawful  claimant,  his  efforts  won  for  him  no  substantial 
result.  In  1847  William  Jennings,  then  some  14  years  of  age,  took  ship  for 
New  York,  where,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  he  w£b  employed  by  a  pork- 
packer  at  a  M-age  of  $6  a  week.  After  some  adventures,  being  at  one  time 
robbed  of  his  all  and  glad  to  find  work  as  a  journeyman  butcher,  and  on 
another  occasion  attacked  with  cholera,  which  left  him  with  a  shattered  con- 
stitution and  $200  in  debt,  he  chanced  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  catholio' 
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ers,  and  Kimball  &  Lawrence,  than  whom  few  firms 
throughout  the  United  States,  outside,  perhaps,  of 
Boston,  ranked  higher  as  to  commercial  integrity. 
After  the  founding  of  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile 
Institution,  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  banking  system,  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Utah  assumed  a  more  homogeneous  character." 

In  1883  there  were  twelve  private  and  five  national 
banks  in  operation  in  Utah,  of  which  six  were  at  the 
capital,  three  at  Ogden,  two  at  Logan,  and  one  each 
at  the  several  towns  of  Provo,  Corinne,  St  George, 
Richfield,  Silver  Reef,  and  Park  City.  Their  aggre- 
gate paid-up  capital  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000,  their 
loans  at  |3,000,000,  their  deposits  at  $3,500,000, 
and  the  amount  of  their  exchange  business  at  from 
$12,000,000  to  $15,000,000." 

priest,  from  whom  he  borrowed  $50.  With  this  capital  Jennings  made  his 
first  rdal  start  in  life,  and  turning  every  dollar  to  account,  soon  paid  off  his 
debt  and  hud  the  Ixuis  of  his  fortune.  In  1851  we  find  him  at  St  Joseph, 
where  he  was  married  to  Jane  Walker,  a  Mormon  emigrant  girl.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1852  he  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  Citv,  having  first  invested  all  his  means 
in  three  wagon-loads  of  groceries,  from  which  he  realized  a  considerable  profit. 
Joining  the  church,  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  butcher,  and  in  1855-fi  as  a 
tanner,  boot  and  shoe  manuuctorer,  and  saddle  and  harness  maker.  In  185fi 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Carson  Valley,  and,  returning  in  the  summer  of 
1857,  commenced  business  some  three  years  later  as  a  dry-^oods  merchant  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  soon  becoming  the  leading  business  num  in  Utah.  In  1864 
his  purchases  in  New  York  and  St  Louis  amounted  to  f500,OUO,  and  in  Salt 
Lake  City  to  $350,000,  his  business  thereafter  averaging  about  $2,000,000 
per  annum.  Mr  Jennings  assisted  in  oi^ganizins  the  Utah  Central  R  R.,  of 
which  he  became  vice-president,  and  succeeded  Bricham  as  president  of  the 
Utah  Southern.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  directors  of  the  Deseret 
National  Bank,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  under  Governor  Doty. 

**  Until  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  tne  prices  of  all  commodities  continued 
extremely  high.  At  a  convention  held  at  the  Bowery,  S.  L.  City,  Oct.  4, 
1864,  the  price  of  flour  was  fixed  at  $12  per  100  lbs,  of  wheat,  com,  and  beans 
at  $5,  $4,  and  $10  per  bushel  respectively,  of  pork  at  30  cents,  and  of  dried 
apples  at  75  cents  per  lb.,  all  in  gold.  Deaertt  JVetiw,  Oct.  19,  1804.  Bowles 
says  that  in  June  of  the  following  year  lumber  was  worth  $100  {wr  thousand 
feet,  su^r  75  to  85  cents,  coffee  $1  to  $1.1(^  and  tea  3.60  to  $5  per  lb.  AcroM 
the  Continent^  101-2.    These  prices  were  in  currency. 

^(/tah  OazeUeer,  1884,  115.  The  firm  of  Hooper,  Eldredfie,  A  Co.— W. 
H.  Hooper,  H.  S.  Eldredge,  and  L.  S.  Hills— commenced  business  at  S. 
L.  aty  May  1, 1869,  with  a  capital  of  $40,00a  They  were  succeeded  hy  the 
Bank  of  Deseret,  inoorporated  under  territorial  law  Sept.  i,  1871,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  Bnghara  Young  being  president,  H.  S.  Eldredge  vice- 
president,  and  W.  H.  Hooper,  W.  Jennings,  F.  Little,  and  J.  Sharp  the 
remaining  directors.  L.  S.  Hills  was  cashier.  This  institution  was  again  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Deseret  National  Bank,  organized  under  the  act  of  Nov.  1, 
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At  this  date  there  were  8ome  fifty  insurance  agen- 
cies having  business  with  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden, 
their  risks  on  buildings  amounting  to  $500,000,  and 
on  merchandise  in  stock  to  |3,500,000.** 

Thus  with  her  1,143  miles  of  railroad,  her  agricul- 
tural and  stock-raising  interests,  now  vsdued  at  $12,- 
000,000  a  year,  her  manufactures  at  $5,000,000,  her 
mining  output  at  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000,  her  com- 
merce at  $23,000,000,  and  her  seventeen  national  and 
commercial  banks,  it  will  be  seen  that  Utah  compares 

1872,  witii  a  capital  of  9200,000,  and  with  the  aame  dirocton  and  officialB,  iti 
depoeito  in  1880  being  about  $500,000.  The  Walker  Bros*  bank  was  esti^ 
lisned  in  1871,  the  firm  having  at  that  date  large  deposits  of  cash  and  boliion 
to  their  credit,  notwithstanding  the  losses  caused  oj  the  co5peratiTe  move< 
ment  and  by  the  opposition  of  the  church  dignitaries.  Walher*8  MerchanU 
and  Minert  of  Utmk,  MS.,  4.  The  remaining  banks  at  S.  L.  aty  in  1873 
were  those  of  Jones  k  Co.,  MoComiok  k  Co.,  Well8«  Fargo,  k  Co.,  and  the 
Zion*8  Savings  Bank,  the  last  having  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  of  which  John 
Taylor  was  president. 

The  Ogden  banks  were  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  the  Utah  National 
Bank  of  Ogden,  and  the  First  National,  of  which  last  H.  S.  Eldredge  was 
president  in  1885.  The  business  of  the  Commercial  National  was  purchased 
irom  J.  M.  Langsdorf  and  H.  0.  Harkness,  the  former  organizing  the  firm 
of  J.  W.  Guthrie  k  Co.  at  Corlnne  in  1874.  J.  M.  Langsdorf,  a  native  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa,  came  to  Utah  in  1860.  His  first  occupation  was  to  sweep 
out  the  bank  at  Corinne,  of  which  he  was  soon  made  book-keeper,  and  after- 
ward manager.  Langsdorf  *$  Stock-raising  in  Weber  Co.,  MS.  Guthrie  k  Co.'s 
business  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  B.  M.  Dooly,  by  whom  the  Utah 
National  Bank  of  Ogden  was  organized  in  188S.  Dooly,  a  native  of  111.,  came 
to  CaL  in  1872,  removing  to  Utah  the  following  year,  and  being  employed  by 
Wells,  Fargo,  k  Co.  until  Oct.  1881.  In  1878  he  was  married  to  Mary  £li» 
Helfrich,  a  native  of  Grass  Valley,  CaL  DoMb  Ogden  Banks,  MS.  Among 
the  bankers  of  Ogden  may  also  be  mentioned  Watson  N.  Shilling,  a  native  <3 
Ohio,  where  he  was  bom  in  1840.  Ecmoving  to  Michigan  when  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  1861  in  the  Tst  Michigan  cavalry,  serving 
throughout  the  war,  and  being  mustered  out,  in  1865,  at  Fort  Collins,  Col. 
Two  years  later  he  proceeded  to  Oneida  co. ,  Id.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming, 
trading,  and  stock-raising,  and  where  in  1884  he  still  retained  his  interests, 
his  residence  in  Ogden  beinff  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his 
family.  In  1883  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  republican  convention, 
throwing  in  his  influence  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Blaine.  Utah  Biog. 
Sketches^  MS.,  56.  The  Logan  banks  were  those  of  Charles  Frank  and 
Thatcher  Bros  &  Co.,  the  latter  having  a  capital  of  975,000.  The  bank  at 
Provo  was  named  the  First  National,  its  capital  being  $50,000,  with  A.  O. 
Smoot  as  president;  the  one  at  St  Georffe  was  conducted  by  Woolly,  Lund. 
k  Jndd;  tne  one  at  Richfield  by  Jas  M.  Peterson;  and  the  one  at  Silver  Reef 
by  R.  T.  Gillespie.  For  further  particulars  concerning  Utah  banks,  see 
Tuilidge's  Mag,,  L  522-3;  House  £&,  Doc,,  46th  Cong,  dd  Sees.,  cxciii.  713; 
Deserei  News,  Nov.  6,  1872,  Aug.  27,  1873;  S,  L,  C.  Tribune,  Jan.  11,  1873; 
8.  F.  Post,  Aug.  9,  Oct  21,  1873;  8,  F.  Chronicle,  July  17,  1877;  SUver  Betf 
Miner,  Jan.  21,  1883. 

**  Alex.  Daul  of  Ogden  opened  the  first  fire-insurance  M;ency  in  Utah. 
Mr  Daul,  a  native  of  Germany,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1862,  ancion  arriving  at 
S.  L.  City  was  for  the  most  part  employed  as  a  missionary  until  1873. 
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not  unfavorably  with  the  states  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
She  is  practically  free  from  debt,  and  nowhere  is  taxa- 
tion lighter  or  more  equitably  adjusted.  In  1865,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  territorial  i^nd  county  taxes  were 
not  allowed  in  any  case  to  exceed  one  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  propertj'',  while  for  school  purposes 
they  seldom  exceeded  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent.*' 
In  1883  the  rate  was  but  six  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
both  territorial  and  school  purposes,"  counties  being 
allowed  discretion  as  to  their  rate  of  levy,  providea 
that  it  should  never  exceed  six  mills  on  the  dollar. •• 
Cities  were  limited  to  five  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
municipal  expenses,  and  five  mills  for  the  making  and 
repair  of  streets.  The  assessed  value  of  all  property 
in  the  territory  was,  in  1883,  $30,834,425,*^  ana  this 
was  considerably  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  real 
value,  the  total  revenue  from  territorial  and  school 
tax  being  $185,000,*^  or  little  more  than  |1  per  capita 
of  the  population.  That  this  sum  was  expended  eco- 
nomically for  the  public  benefit  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  public  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
improvements  in  the  cities  and  counties  of  Utah.*^ 

*^8eep.  e08,  thiflvoL 

""A  property  tax,  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  mt^t  be  levied,  however, 
for  school  Doilcungs  and  improvements. 

''For  amount  of  property  and  taxes,  and  financial  reports  of  the  several 
counties  at  various  dates,  see  Utah  J<mr,  Leaid,,  1859-60,  12-15;  1860-1, 
19;  1861-2.  29;  1862-3,  35;  1865-6.  24;  1866-7.  22-3;  1868,  20,  66-73.  135 
-6.  141-2;  1869,  psssim;  1876,  35-6,  45-6,  271-7;  1878,  51-2,  403-64;  1880, 
151-205;  Utah  Fin,  RepUofCoB,;  Mess.  qfGov.,  1870.  10. 

*^Aa  shown  in  the  office  of  Auditor  Clayton.  Utah  OazeUeer,  1884,  116. 
In  8,  L,  C.  Contributor,  Feb.  1883,  183.  it  is  given  at  |34,000,000. 

*^  Mines  and  mining  products  were  exempt,  though  machinery  and  improve- 
ments  were  liable  to  taxation.  The  county  assessors  were  allowed  to  make 
their  ovm  standard,  the  result  being  that  the  tax  was  but  20  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  cash  valuation.  Thus  a  steer  was  valued  in  one  county  at  $15,  in  another 
at  16  or  $8.  whereas  the  cash  value  of  cattle  was  in  18B3  925  to  $30  per 
head.  Roads  bonded  at  120.000  per  mile  were  assessed  at  about  ^.000.  and 
others  in  the  same  proportion,  the  rate  never  exceeding  one  sixth  of  the  in- 
debtedness. 

4s  For  governors',  auditors',  and  treasurers'  reports  and  statements  as  to 
territoriaT  revenue,  expenditure,  and  appropriations,  see  Utah  Jour,  Legist,  ^ 
1851-2  (joint  sees.).  110-13;  1853^  (jomt  sess.).  118-20;  1854-5,  94,  100-1, 
109-12;  1859-60.  9-16;  1860-1, 16-25;  1861-2, 27-33;  1862-3, 83-9,  app.  xiii. 
-XV.;  1863-4,  21-6;  1864-5,  14-19;  1865-6,  23-33;  1866-7,  22-31;  18©,  20- 
7;  1869.  20-7;  1876.  35-48,  266-79;  1878,  51-64.  316.  321-2;  1880.  23-46; 
Utah  AcU  Legist.,  1866,  84-6;  Utah  Laws,  1878,  11-28;  1880,  41-4;  Mess. 
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This  amount  does  not  of  course  include  the  income 
from  tithes,  which  in  1880  was  estimated  at  $458.- 
000,**  a  sum  not  larger  in  proportion  to  population 
than  is  expended  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes 
in  other  states  and  territories  of  the  union. 

The  receipts  of  the  United  States  internal  revenue 
from  Utah  were  for  1883  about  $48,000,  and  for  the 
twenty  preceding  years  averaged  about  $40,000. 
Neither  tobacco  nor  spirituous  liquors  were  manu- 
factured in  the  country,  though  230,000  cigars  and 
some  18,000  barrels  of  malt  liquors  made  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  yielded  revenue  to 
the  amount  of  $18,097.  Apart  from  these  items,  most 
of  the  internal  revenue  receipts  were  derived  from 
license  taxes.^ 

The  United  States  land-office  at  Salt  Lake  City  was 
opened  in  the  year  1869.  Up  to  the  31st  of  March, 
1884,  the  total  payments  made  through  this  office 
were  $831,209.08,  this  amount  representing  almost 
the  entire  sum  paid  for  lands  disposed  of  by  govern- 
ment. During  this  period  6,388  homestead  entries 
were  made,  covering  an  area  of  844,159  acres,  and 
2,773  final  proofs.  The  number  of  mineral-land  en- 
tries was  1,023,  and  their  area  8,656  acres;  of  coal- 
land  entries  72,  with  an  area  of  10,423  acres.** 

q/*  &0V.,  1870,  9-15.  For  misoellaneoTis  matten  relating  to  taxation  and  rev- 
enue. Bee  Utah  Jour.  Legist,,  1860-1,  76-7,  83-8;  1870,  111-13;  1876,  254-6; 
Utah  Acts,  1859-60,  33;  1872,  2;  1878,  11-12;  Dtstret  News,  Feb.  1,  1855, 
Feb.  13,  1856,  Dec  21,  1865;  Utah  Direticry,  1869,  67;  8.  L.  C.  Diredory, 
1869,  67. 

**  Utah  Hcmd'Book  qf  Mormonitm,  6,  40,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  total 
inoome  of  the  priesthood  exceeded  $1,000,000. 

**Utah  0a2eiteer,  1884, 117.  For  other  matters  relating  to  internal  reyenue, 
see  Bev.  Rept  Com.,  1863,  1864,  passim;  Deaeret  iVetos,  March  8,  1871.  In 
1862  a  memorial  was  presented  for  a  remission  of  direct  federal  taxation,  for 
which  see  Utah  Acts  XegisL,  1861-2,  59-60.  In  1878  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  congress  asking  that  a  mint  be  established  in  S.  L.  City.  H,  Jf  uc 
Doc,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  54,  97.  In  1868  the  Mormons  m^  issned  a 
conency  of  their  own.  S.  F.  CaU,  Nov.  29,  1868;  Oold  HiU  News^  Nov.  14, 
1868;  8,  F.  BuUeUn,  April  12,  1872. 

*^Utah  Oazetteer,  1884,  117.  For  list  of  Utah  Und-offices  in  1882,  see  /7. 
Sx.  Doc,  47th  Con^.  2d  Sees.,  x.  42.  For  piOants  issued  to  gentile  sjs 
against  Mormon  apphcants,  see  Sen,  Doc,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  v.,  no.  181. 
The  total  number  oi  acres  disposed  of  in  each  year  will  be  found  in  ff,  Sx, 
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The  receipts  of  the  post-office  at  Salt  Lake  City 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1884,  amounted  to 
$39,294,  and  the  expenses  to  $12,871,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus in  this  department  of  |26,423.  The  first  post- 
office  was  estaolished  in  March  1849,  letters  being 
usually  delivered  before  that  date  at  the  conclusion 
of  divine  service  on  the  sabbath  at  the  several  places 
of  worship.  Of  mail  contracts  and  services  up  to  the 
close  of  1856  mention  has  already  been  made.^  At 
that  date,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  was  a  monthly 
service,  when  not  interrupted  by  severity  of  weather 
or  unforeseen  casualties,  connecting  eastward  with 
Independence  and  westward  with  Sacramento.  After 
the  reopening  of  postal  communication,  interrupted 
by  the  Utah  war,  there  was  little  regard  to  regularity 
or  promptness  in  the  delivery  of  the  mails,  letters 
and  papers  being  often  lost,  mail-bags  wetted,  thrown 
carelessly  to  the  ground,  and  sometimes  purposely  de- 

/>oc,  47th  Cong.  2d  Sesi.,  six.,  no.  72,  140.  For  town  sites  patented  in 
I87S-80,  B&eH.  Ex,  Doe,,  47th  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  iz.,  pt  6,  187.  tor  surveys 
and  statistics  between  1869  and  1880,  see  U.  8.  LandOf.  Repi,  18C9, 168-74, 
225-42,  2j6-62,  326-31,  400-5;  8tc,  Interior  RepU,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  pt  i., 
42,  219-23;  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  pt  i,  12-13,  18;  43d  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  i.  149- 
67,  257-93;  43d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i  155-68,  268-84,  300-3;  44th  Cong.  1st 
Sess.,  37-10,  248-60,  377-424;  44th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  32-3,  36-39,  130-52,  166- 
85,  277-93;  H.  Ex.  Doe,,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  viiL  69,  155-217,  299-311; 
45th  Cong.  3d  Sess..  p.  x.,  x.-xvi.,  18-19, 55, 86-7, 95-6, 161, 213, 215, 319-33; 
Id,,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  t.  2206-8,  2213-15;  Sen,  Doe,,  46th  Cong.  3d  Sess., 
na  12,  50,  67.  For  portions  of  surveyor-general's  reports  toaching  Utah,  see 
H.  Ex,  Doe,,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  ix.  871-897;  47th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  ix.,  pt 
6,  141,  882-915;  47th  Cons.  2d  Sess.,  x.  75-7.  For  legislation  of  congress 
upon  which  titie  to  land  in  Utah  depends,  see  Id,,  47th  (%ng.  2d  Sess. ,  xviii., 
no.  45,  971-8.  For  laws  relating  to  preemption,  homestead,  timber-land, 
desert,  and  other  Unds,  see  U,8,  Stat.,  44th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  377;  45  Con^.  2d 
Sess. ,  88-9;  Stapter,  FeLrmers*  and  M%ner%*  Manual  For  farther  discussions, 
measures,  proceedings,  and  appropriations  of  congress  for  Utah,  see  Cong. 
CUobe,  1868-9,  687,  754,  781;  1^9-70,  psssim;  1872-3,  odv.,  iiL-ix.,  ccxc., 
221, 853;  1873-4,  21, 61,  84-5, 187,  204, 506,  1838;  U.  8,  Acts,  40th  Cong.  3d 
Sess.,  224;  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  40, 228,  863.  630;  ^oiise  Jour,,  40th  Cong.  3d 
Sess.,  617;  41st  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  317;  4l8t  C<mg.  3d  Sess.,  624-5,  650-1;  42d 
Cong.  2d  Sess.,  657, 699,  701, 713, 725, 1219,  iSo,  1302^,  1345-7;  43d  Cong. 
1st  Sess.,  1545,  1559,  1582-3;  43d  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  793,  800,  810,  812;  44th 
Cong,  let  Sess.,  1736,  1775;  46th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  408,  431;  45th  Cong.  2d 
Sess.,  1654-6,  1708;  Sen,  Jour.,  41st  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  1490, 152T-8;  41st  0>ng. 
3d  Sess.,  603,  673;  42d  Cong.  1st  Sess./^,  249,  266,  277,  279;  42  Cons.  & 
Sess.,  1234,  1380-2,  1419-20;  42d  Cong.  8d  Sess.,  856,  870,  886;  43d  <S)ng. 
1st  Sess.,  1121,  1141-2;  45th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  168;  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  977- 
8,  990,  1021;  H,  Comm.  Rept,  45Ui  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  iv.,  no.  706,  v.,  no.  949. 
«*See  pp.  600-502,  this  voL 
Hist.  Utajb.   49 
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stroyed.  As  for  magazines  and  newspapers,  the  saints 
considered  themselves  fortunate  if  they  received  them 
four  months  after  date.  The  establishment  of  the 
pony  express  in  1860,  and  the  persistence  Mrith  which 
the  Mormons  advertised  their  grievances,  improved 
matters  considerably;  and  with  the  building  of  rail- 
roads, lines  of  postal  route  were  of  course  established 
throughout  the  territory.  In  1879  there  were  109 
routes,  the  subsidies  for  which  amounted  to  nearly 
$200,000,*'  and  about  200  postmasters,  whose  com- 
pensation varied  from  18  cents  to  $2,800  a  year.** 

On  October  18,  1861,  a  message  from  Brigham 
Young  was  received  by  the  president  of  the  Pacific 
Telegraph  Company  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  portion:  "Utah  has  not  seceded,  but  is 
firm  for  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  once  happy 
country."  *•  The  message  was  courteously  answereoL 
The  same  day  Secretary  and  Acting  Grovemor  Frank 
Fuller  thus  saluted  President  Lincoln:  "Utah,  whose 
citizens  strenuously  resist  all  imputations  of  disloyalty, 
congratulates  the  president  upon  the  completion  of  an 
enterprise  which  spans  a  continent. .  .May  the  whole 
system  speedily  thrill  with  the  quickened  pulsations 

«^For  list,  with  annoal  payments  to  each,  see  U.  8.  Of.  Reg.,  1876,  iL;  P. 
O.  Dfpt,  118-19. 

^  Names  of  post-offices,  postmasters,  and  the  compensation  paid  to  each 
will  be  fomid  in  Id,,  351-2.  For  further  items  oonoeming  mail  services,  see 
Richard^  IncidenU  of  Utah  Hitit.,  MS.,  passim;  for  statistics.  House  Ex,  i>oe., 
35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  iL,  pt  iv.,  pp.  757,  783,  819, 833;  37th  Cong.  3d  8ess.,  iv. 
152-5,  170,  214;  38th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  v.,  pt  ii,  73;  38th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  v. 
802,  822,  829-30,  861;  4l8t  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  L  43,  66,  88-9,  104,  114;  41at 
Cong.  3d  Sess.,  L,  pt  ui.,  vol  iu.,  46,  73,  147-9,  156, 169-71;  42d  Coiig.  3d 
Sess.,  L,  pt  iy.,  vol  iv.,  54,  136,  140,  228,  237-43;  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  viL, 
pt  ii.,  6-7,  20,  56,  65,  218;  Sen,  Ex.  Doc,,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  i.,  voLiii.,  pt 
L,  1432-1440;  37th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.,  vol.  ut,  585-6,  601-3,  621,  644;  i/eaa. 
and  Doc.,  36th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  pt  iiL,  1432-72;  39Ui  Cong.  1st  Seaa. 
(abridged),  48-53;  3931  Comt.  2d  Sess.,  P.  M.  Genl  Rept,  18-19,  24,  50,  87; 
40th  G)ng.  2d  Sess.  (abridged),  772-9.  For  routes,  expenses,  subsidies,  etc^ 
see  Postmaster-Gen.  Rept,  1858,  pp.  45,  69, 71, 121;  1859, 46, 54,  86;  1860,  74^ 
76,  140;  1865,  25,  40,  58-9,  83-4;  1868,  42.  64,  261-2,  278;  1871,  17.  40»  47. 
85-6,  116,  126-8;  1873,  33,  69,  184-5,  198,  208-20;  1875,  77,  83,  210.  230. 
241-51;  1876,  20,  41-5,  81,  89,  182-3,  198,  204-9;  H.  Ex.  Doc,  47th  Oong. 
2d  Sess.,  xxii.,  no.  93,  pp.  255-7;  Jd.,  48th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  pt  4^  no.  2,  ink 
252,  292,  612. 

^DeseretNewe,  Oct  23,  1861. 
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of  the  hearty  as  the  parricide  hand  is  palsied,  treason 
is  punished,  and  the  entire  sisterhooa  of  states  join 
hands  in  glad  reunion  around  the  national  fireside." 
The  president  answered:  ''The  government  recipro- 
cates your  congratulations."^  In  the  autumn  of  this 
year  the  line  was  completed  westward  to  California." 
The  charge  for  messages  to  New  York  was  in  1861 
at  the  rate  of  $7.50  for  10  words,  as  against  $1.50  in 
1880.**  * 

At  the  former  date  Brigham  had  already  resolved 
to  connect  the  leading  settlements  of  Utah  by  means 
of  a  home  telegraph  system.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  autumn  of  1865  that  the  matter  was  brought 
prominently  before  the  people.  They  responded 
cheerfully  and  promptly,  as  they  ever  did  to  his  be- 
hests, contributing  funds  and  labor,  and  about  a  year 
later  the  Descret  Telegraph  Co.  was  in  operation,  the 
line  opening  for  business  in  December  1866,  connect- 
ing first  with  Ogden,  and  soon  afterward  with  Brig- 
ham  City  and  Logan,  its  northern  terminus.  In 
January  1867,  500  miles  of  wire  had  been  laid,  extend- 
ing northward  to  Cache  Valley  and  southward  to  St 
George,  with  a  branch  line  running  through  Sanpete 
Valley.*^  During  this  month  the  company  was  organ- 
ized under  charter  from  the  legislature,  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000.**    The  line   was    afterward   continued 

^Id.  See  alao  TuUidge'a  HitL  8.  L.  CUg,  249-51;  8,  F.  BuUetin,  Oct. 
21,  18C1;  8nc.  Union,  Oct  25,  Nov.  2,  18G1. 

^^  Deaeret  Tel.  Co.  Mem.,  in  C/tah  JoUinga,  US,  In  1859  an  act  was  paaaed 
to  incorporate  the  Placerville,  Hnmbold^  and  S.  L.  C.  Tel.  Co.  See  Utah 
Acts,  1858-9,  26. 

^*  For  day  rate.  The  night  rate  was  75  cents.  Deaertt  Tel.  Co.  Mem.,  in 
Utah  JoUinga,  MS. 

^  Id.  On  this  the  first  circuit  320  pounds  of  wire  were  used  per  mile,  the 
cost  being  35  cents  per  lb  and  $150  per  mile.  7\dlidge*$  L\fe  of  Brvjham 
Young,  suppL  67.  In  the  Dernrei  New  of  Jan.  23^  1867,  the  line  is  termed 
the  D^ret  State  Telegraph. 

^  The  officers  were  Bngham  Young  president,  Dan.  H.  Wells  vice-presi- 
dent, Geo.  Q.  Cannon  treasurer,  and  Wm  Cla^n  secretary,  the  two  first 
being  ex  officio  members  of  the  board;  the  remaining  directors  were  Edward 
Hunter,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  A.  O.  Smoot,  A.  H.  Baleigh,  John  Sharp,  Jos.  A. 
Young,  Erastus  Snow,  Ezra  T.  Benson,  and  A.  M.  Musser,  the  last  named 
being  appointed  superintendent.  Dtaeni  TeL  Co.  Mem.,  in  Utah  Jottings, 
MS. 

Amos  Milton  Mniser,  a  Pennaylvanian  by  birth,  joined  the  Mormons  in 
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through  Sevier  county  to  Monroe,  and  from  Toquer* 
ville  to  the  Kanab  country  in  south-eastern  Utah,  to 
Tintic,  Cottonwood,  and  Bingham,  and  to  Pioche  and 
other  towns  in  south-eastern  Nevada.  In  1880  it 
had  been  further  extended  to  Paris,  Idaho,  to  the 
mining  towns  of  Frisco,  Silver  Citv,  and  AJt^h  and 
toward  the  south-east  as  far  as  Ordenville,  touching 
Arizona  in  its  route.  At  this  date  there  were  955 
miles  of  pole  line,  1,130  of  wire,  and  68  oflSces  in  opera- 
tion. The  capita]  stock  was  held  entirdy  by  Mor- 
mons, and  though  much  of  the  route  lay  through  a 
sparsely  settled  country,  where  the  expenses  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  receipts,  the  enterprise  was 
self-supporting." 

In  1882  there  were  2,647  miles  of  tel^raph  and 
600  of  telephone  wire,  with  560  instruments  m  Utah,** 
and  communication  with  the  adjacent  states  and  ter- 
ritories was  being  rapidly  pushed  forward. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  seem  now  deter- 
mined tnat  polygamy  shal]  be  suppressed.  During  the 
years  1885-7,  fines  and  imprisonments  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  and  hundreds  of  heads  of  families 
went  into  hiding.  Some  voluntarily  came  forward, 
gave  themselves  up,  and  stood  their  trial.  Whether 
or  not  the  system  is  destined  thus  to  be  wholly  rooted 
out,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     But  in  answer  to  the 

1844,  and  together  with  his  mother  and  sister  settled  at  Nanvoo  in  1846, 
remaining  in  that  neighborhood  after  the  expulsion  until  1851,  in  which  year 
he  arrivea  in  Utah  and  was  appointed  to  the  general  tithing-office.  In  I8a2 
he  was  sent  on  mission  to  Hindoetan,  where  he  labored  for  three  years,  prin- 
cipally in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  was  afterward  employed  as  a  missionary 
in  England.  Returning  to  Utah  in  1857>  he  took  an  active  part  in  prompting 
the  home  industries  of  the  territory;  he  was  also  travelling  af^ent  of  the 
church,  assisted  in  emigration  matters,  temple  buildings  me  cooperative 
movement,  and  was,  in  brief,  one  of  Brighamt  most  trustworthy  agents. 

^In  1880  John  Taylor  was  president,  Ban.  &.  Wells  rice-presiaelii,  Jss 
Jack  treasurer,  and  W.  B.  Dougall  secretaiy,  all  of  them  bemtf^direetors. 
The  other  members  of  the  board  were  John  Sharp,  F.  little,  £d.  Hxmter,  U. 
P.  Kimball,  and  Qeo.  Reynolds.  Musser  having  resigned  the  superiotendenoy 
in  1876,  Dougall  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  I<L  In  1878  the  wires  were 
laid  to  the  houses  of  many  bishops  of  wards  thitrngbout  the  territory.  Con- 
yer*s  letters  to  BotfUm  Educ*  J<mr, 

^Oantributor,  iv.  182.  For  list  of  telegraph  ofioes,  see  tTiah  OtMHtm^ 
18S4»26a 
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oft-repeated  accusations  of  those  who  regard  the 
Mormons  merely  as  an  ulcer  in  the  body  politic, 
there  are  many  points  which  to  the  impartial  observer 
would  seem  worthy  of  being  noted  in  their  favor. 
Laying  aside  the  questions  of  religion  and  polygamy, 
we  find  recorded  in  their  annals  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modern  times,  and  one  that  sheds  a 
lustre  on  the  dark  cloud  which,  to  gentile  gaze,  hangs 
like  a  funeral-pall  over  the  genius  of  this  singular  and 
long-suffering  community.  Driven  from  Far  West, 
from  Kirtland,  from  Nauvoo,  they  found  at  length, 
amid  the  farthest  west,  an  abiding-place— -one  then  as 
remote  from  civilization  as  the  wilds  of  Senegambia. 
There,  within  forty  years,  has  been  established  a 
thriving  communitv;  there  has  been  built  one  of  the 
most  sightly  capitals  west  of  the  Mississippi,  an  oasis 
amid  the  great  American  desert,  and  with  hundreds 
of  settlements  depending  upon  it  There  farms  and 
orchards,  flocks  and  herds,  factories  and  warehouses, 
cover  the  formerly  unpeopled  solitude,  abandoned  but 
a  few  decades  ago  to  the  savage,  the  coyote,  and  the 
wolf.  The  men  and  women  who  compose  this  com- 
munity, drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  lower  strata 
of  European  society,  have  not  been  slow  to  learn  the 
practical  lessons  which  their  church  has  taught  them; 
to  learn  how  to  exercise  forethought,  frugality,  and 
other  qualities  which  lead  to  success  in  life."^ 

^I  give  herewith  some  farther  biomphical  notices.  Orson  Hyde,  » 
native  of  Oxford,  Conn.,  was  bom  in  1805,  commenced  life  by  working  in 
an  iron-foondery  for  six  dollars  a  month,  afterward  servinsr  for  a  year  or  two 
as  dork  to  the  tirm  of  Gilbert  &  Whitney  of  Kirtland.  While  at  Kirtland, 
Hyde,  who  was  then  a  stanch  metbodist,  and  a  class-leader  in  a  camp- 
meeting  at  that  point,  heard  that  a  golden  bible  had  been  dug  out  of  a 
rock  in  the  state  of  New  York.  A  few  months  later  he  was  converted  to 
Mormonism,  and  set  forth  as  a  missionary,  beinga  member  of  the  English 
mission  of  1837,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  Heber  C.  Kimball,  WiUard 
Richards,  and  others.  In  1840  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  held  service 
at  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  consecrated  the  holy  land,  being  appointed  to 
this  duty  by  the  prophet,  who  declared  him  to  Oe  of  the  house  of  Judah. 
After  tho  prophet's  assassination,  he  again  proceeded,  in  company  with  Parley 
Pratt  and  John  Taylor,  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  set  the  churches  in  order, 
having  now  been  chosen  one  of  the  twelve.  He  arrived  at  Winter  Quarters  a 
few  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  pioneer  band,  and  on  their  return  labored 
to  reorganize  the  first  presidency,  Bngham  Young  being  appointed  Joseph's 
•ucoessor,  partly  by  his  efforts.    After  the  Mints  were  gathered  in  Utah,  he 
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remained  in  that  territory  m  preriding  apoetle  at  Tarioaa  eettlementi,  inain- 
taininff  robntt  health  until  aboot  hit  70th  year,  and  oontinoing  to  labor  in 
the  nuniatry  ontil  his  deceaae  in  November  1878.  For  farther  detaila,  see 
Autobiog,  qf  Mr$  M.  A,  P.  Hyde,  MS.,  4;  Hyde's  Travel*  and  liinikTv, 
passim;  Tullidae'e  Life  qf  Brigham  Taung,  69-71;  MUUnnial  Star,  t.  1^; 
J>e»erei  Newe,  May  6,  12.  1858,  March  25,  1874,  Dec  4,  11,  1878;  Smuektr'e 
Hist.  Mormons,  297;  S.  L.  HenUd,  Nor.  90,  1878;  PresooU  Miner,  Dec  13, 
1878. 

Edward  Hnnter,  a  natiTe  of  Newtown,  Pa,  was  descended  on  the  other's 
side  from  John  Hiurter,  who  serred  as  lieutenant  of  cavalry  under  William  m. 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  his  mother's  linease  being  traced  back  to  one  Bob- 
ert  Owen,  a  Welsh  quaker,  who,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  all^;ianoe  after 
the  restoration  in  1685,  was  imprisoned,  and  afterward  emigrating  to  America, 
purchased  an  estate  near  Philadelphia.  On  his  father's  death,  Edward,  who 
was  then  only  22  years  of  sfe,  was  offsred  his  position  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
but  refused  it  on  account  ofhis  youth.  A  few  years  afterward  he  purchased 
a  farm  in  Chester  co..  Pa,  where  he  was  visited  by  three  Mormon  elders,  who 
were  invited  to  make  his  house  their  home,  though  he  had  not  yet  joined  the 
faith.  In  1839  he  entertained  as  his  guest  the  prophet  Joseph,  who  was  then 
returning  from  his  errand  to  Washington.  In  the  following  year  he  was  bap- 
tized by  Orson  fiyde,  tiien  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  summer  of  1841 
he  proceeded  to  Nauvoo  and  purchased  a  farm  from  the  prophet,  contributing 
the  first  year  no  less  than  $15,000  to  the  church.  In  1847  he  entered  the 
valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  with  the  first  companies  that  followed  the  pioneers, 
and  on  the  death  of  Newel  K.  Whitney  was  i4>pointed  presiding  bishop  of 
the  church. 

Of  the  early  career  of  Franklin  D.  Richards  mention  has  already  been 
made  in  these  pages.  In  March  1869  he  was  appointed  probate  judge  of 
Weber  co.,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Ogden,  his  sons  Franklin  S.  and 
Charles  being  in  1885  prosecuting  attorney,  and  county  clerk  and  recorder. 
With  the  advent  of  the  ndlnnd  Ogden  was  clearly  destined  to  become  a  city 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  capital,  and  one  that  must  soon  contain  a 
large  gentile  element,  whereby  the  commercial  and  political  control  of  north- 
em  Utah  would  be  imperilled.  At  this  juncture,  also,  it  became  advisable 
tliat  the  Weber  stake  should  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  apostoUc  see,  and 
for  the  Durpose  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made  than  that  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Kichards.  Brought  into  contact  with  the  business  world  during  the 
many  years  when  ho  directed  the  immense  European  migration  to  Utah,  a 
man  without  political  ambition,  kindly,  placable,  and  tolerant,  his  adminis- 
tration was  no  less  aooeptable  to  the  gentue  than  to  the  Mormon  community. 
At  the  close  of  1885,  though  at  that  date  in  his  65th  year,  he  still  discharged 
his  manifold  duties  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  man  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
throughout  his  long  career  he  has  made  not  a  sinsle  enemy.  As  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  I  am  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr  Kichards  for  his  kindness 
in  furnishing  much  valuable  material  for  this  volume  that  would  else  have 
been  inaccessible 

Lorenzo  Snow,  a  native  of  Mantua,  Ohio,  but  of  New  E«n^;land  puentage, 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  while  visitinff  lus  sisters 
at  Kirtland,  Lorenzo  having  just  completed  his  course  at  Obenin  college. 
Convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  he  was  baptized,  ordained  an  elder, 
and  sent  forth  to  preach.  As  a  missionary,  none  remained  longer  in  the  field, 
or  travelled  more,  his  journeys  between  1836  and  1872  extending  over  150,000 
miles.  In  Feb.  1846  ne  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  company  wiui  the  twelve, 
being  himself  ordained  an  apostle  some  three  years  later.  When  Box  Elder 
CO.  was  organized,  he  was  made  president  of  the  stake  at  Brigham  City,  and 
afterward  member  of  tiie  councu  for  Box  Elder  and  Weber,  both  of  which 
positions  he  held  for  manv  years.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  co9]^ 
erative  movement,  establishing  in  1863-4  a  codperative  store,  and  afterward 
a  tannery,  a  woollen  fa<?tory,  and  several  cooperative  farms,  the  employ^ 
having  tne  privilege  of  counting  the  value  of  tneir  labor  as  so  much  capital 
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lliveited  in  the  ooDoern.  In  the  Biographjf  and  FamUy  Records  of  Lorenzo 
Snow,  Written  and  Compiled  by  hii  Si$ter,  EUta  R.  Snow  Smith  (S.  L.  aty, 
1884),  we  have  an  aooount  of  his  travels  and  missionary  labors,  together 
with  a  description  of  various  incidents  in  the  early  career  of  tiie  saints.  The 
book  was  written,  however,  as  the  authoress  states,  for  the  purpose  of  beins 
handed  down  in  lineal  descent  from  generation  to  generation,  to  be  preservea 
as  a  family  memorial. 

Erastus  Snow,  who,  with  Orson  Pratt,  was,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
the  first  of  the  pioneer  band  tiiat  entered  tiie  valley  of  Qreat  Salt  Lake, 
joined  the  Mormon  church  in  1833,  and  two  years  afterward  was  ordained  an 
elder,  thoush  at  this  time  only  17  years  of  age.  Biddii^K  adieu  to  his  parents 
at  St  JohnsDury,  Vt — his  birthplace—he  journeyed  to  Kirtland,  and  thence- 
forward became  prominently  identified  with  the  church,  sharing  in  all  its 
tribulations.  In  the  winter  of  1848-9  he  was  chosen  an  apostle,  filling, 
with  Lorenzo  Snow,  F.  D.  Richards,  and  0.  G.  Rich,  the  vacancies  causM 
by  the  reorganization  of  the  first  presidency,  and  the  apostasy  of  Lyman 
Wight.  Soon  afterward  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scandinavia,  and 
throuffh  the  branches  of  the  church  which  he  established  in  that  country  it  has 
been  daimed  that  nearly  20,000  converts  were  gathered  into  the  fold.  After 
the  close  of  his  missionary  career  his  labors  were  directed  to  the  founding  and 
development  of  various  settlements  in  southern  Utah,  over  which  he  presided  as 
their  spiritual  head,  beins  also  a  member  of  council  in  the  territorial  legislature. 

Like  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Charles  Coulson  Rich  came  of  puritan  stock, 
though  a  native  of  Kentucky,  where  he  was  bom  in  1800.  He  was  baptized 
into  the  church  in  1832,  receiving  his  endowments  at  Kirtland,  where  he  waa 
ordained  a  hiffh-priest  by  Hyrum  Smith.  Moving  to  Far  West  in  1836,  he 
rendered  good  service  during  the  persecutions  in  Missouri,  being  afterward 
forced  to  flee  for  his  life  tnrough  the  wilderness,  and  making  his  way  to 
Nauvoo,  where  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  high  oounciL  In  the  win- 
ter of  1846-7  he  was  president  of  the  stake  at  Mount  Pisgah,  and  set  forth 
from  Winter  Quarters  in  June  of  the  latter  year  in  chaige  of  a  company  of 
saints.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  an  apostle,  and  set  out  on  a  mission  to  Cali- 
fornia, returning  in  Nov.  1850,  and  the  following  year  taking  charge  of  the 
San  Bernardino  coloojr.  His  first  mission  to  Europe  was  in  1860,  when  he 
labored  for  two  years  in  England,  again  reaching  Zion  in  1863,  when  he  set- 
tled in  Bear  Lake  Valley,  where  he  resided  for  the  most  part  until  his  decease 
in  1883,  serving  for  several  terms  as  a  member  of  the  iMulature.  Contributor, 
Dec.  1883,  114-15. 

Albert  Carrington,  a  native  of  Ronton,  V t,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
college,  joined  ihe  Mormon  church  m  Wiota,  Wis.,  in  1841,  and  removed  to 
Nauvoo  in  1844,  a  few  weeks  before  the  prophet's  assassination.  A  member 
of  the  pioneer  band,  he  returned  with  Bngham  Youuff  to  ^ther  up  the  main 
body  of  the  saints,  and  journeyed  with  them  to  the  valley  in  1848.  After  the 
admission  of  Utah  as  a  territory,  he  was  sevend  times  elected  a  member  of 
the  council  until  1868,  when  he  was  sent  to  England  to  preside  over  the  Eu- 
ropean missions.  For  twenty  years,  when  not  on  some  mission,  he  acted  as 
private  secretary  to  Briffham,  and  his  ability  gained  for  him  among  anti- 
Mormons  the  sobriquet  of  *The  Mormon  Wolsey.'  In  1870  he  was  ordained 
an  apostle,  and  for  several  years  afterward  presided  over  Uie  British  mission. 

Elias  Smith,  nephew  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet's  father,  was  bom  at 
Royalton,  Vt,  near  the  birthplace  of  the  former.  Joining  the  Mormon  faith 
in  1834,  being  then  30  years  of  age,  he  removed  in  18&  to  Kirtland,  and 
thence  to  Nauvoo,  where  he  was  business  manager  of  the  Times  and  Seasons 
and  Nauvoo  Neighbor,  fillinff  the  same  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Deseret 
News  after  his  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  Ci^.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  probate 
judge  of  Salt  Lake  county,  which  office  he  retained  for  many  years;  and 
throughout  his  public  career  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  almost  without  an 
enemy;  in  such  respect  were  hb  decisions  held,  both  in  law  and  in  equity^ 
while  his  private  life  was  also  bevond  reproach. 

In  connection  with  the  judiciary  of  Utah  may  ba  mentioned  Alexander 
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F^per,  a  Battre  of  Aynbire,  Seotlaad,  wbo  in  1874  was  appointed  polioa 
court  judge  of  Salt  Lako  City.  Hia  administration  of  justioa  waa  loiBeirhat 
in  contrast  with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  third  jndiaal  diatriot,  Jamea  B. 
McKean  being  in  office  during  the  Hune  jear.  At  that  date  the  qnestaona 
asked  by  the  prosecuting  attorn^  of  jurors  and  applioanta  for  citumuhip 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  thev  nrsqiiantty  ezdadea  persona  who  were  not 
polygamists  but  sunj^v  believed  in  tne  Monnon  faith,  among  them  being, 
^Are  you  a  Mormon?^  'Have  yon  been  through  the  ICormoa  Endowment 
House?'  *Do  vou  believe  that  polygamy  ia  a  divme  revelaliont'  'M^  eduea- 
tion  and  religion,*  remarked  Judffe  Pyper,  'have  tangfat  me  to  deal  furlyand 
justly  towaiS  all  men,  under  the  law,  izrsspeetive  of  their  oonditiona  or 
opinions.* 

David  O.  Oslder,  a  native  of  Thuiao,  Osithneas,  Sootlaad,  joined  the 
Monnon  church  in  1840,  and  in  1851  started  for  Utah,  accompanied  by  his 
mother  and  her  family.  A  man  of  excellent  business  ability,  hia  talents  ^-ere 
quickly  recognised.  In  1867  he  was  apnointed  ohiel  clerk  to  the  trustee  in 
trust  of  the  church,  and  in  that  position  oiganised  a  system  of  aoooonts 
and  reoords  in  all  the  denartments  of  the  church.  Between  1850  and  1870 
he  held  office  as  territorisl  treasurer,  and  after  a  visit  to  his  native  oountiy, 
where  he  also  labored  as  a  missionary,  was  choaen  business  manager  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Deseret  Neum^  and  a  director  of  Zi(m*s  Cooperative 
Mercantue  Institute,  which  latter  position  he  held  until  his  decease  m  July 
1884. 

Among  the  presidents  of  tiie  Utah  stake  of  Zion  may  be  mentioned  Harvey 
Harris  ClnfE^  a  native  of  Kirtland,  whose  ancestors  setued  at  Durham,  N.  H., 
a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  MctK/Unoer,  and  whoee  father,  David  duff, 
served  in  the  American  army  during  the  war  of  1812.  Removing  from  Dur- 
ham to  Ohio  in  1830,  David  and  his  fiunilv  joined  the  Bdormon  faith,  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  Kauvoo,  shared  in  all  the  hardshipe  of  the  exodus,  airiving 
in  the  autumn  of  1850  in  the  valley  of  Qreat  Salt  Xake,  where  they  cast  in 
their  lot  at  Provo.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1856,  when  Brigham  Young  an- 
nounced before  a  general  conference  of  the  church  the  threatened  disaater  to 
the  hand-cart  emigrants,  Harvey  Cluff,  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  was 
one  of  the  first  wno  volunteered  to  go  to  their  aid.  On  this  occasion  be 
states  that  the  provisions  and  clothing  furnished  before  nightfall  were  more 
than  sufficent  to  load  22  teams.  In  1850  Mr  Cluff  was  deoted  city  councillor, 
and  in  1875,  after  his  missionary  labors,  ptincipslly  in  Bnrope  aiMl  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  was  ordained  bishop,  and  assigned  two  years  later  to  the  charge 
of  the  fourth  ward  of  Provo  City.  Biog,  Hhtiek  qf  //.  H.  CWff^  MS. 

Biographies  of  other  prominent  men  are  given  in  Biekarde*  BtbUog.  of 
Utah,  MS.;  Utah  Biog,  8ketehe$,  MS.;  Contrilmtor;  TuOidge'sMag.;  DemrH 
News;  S,  L.  C.  TriUnme;  8.  L,  O.  Heraid,  passim. 

For  further  references  to  authorities  consulted  in  the  last  chapters  of  this 
volume,  see  34th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  H,  Ex,  Doc.,  1,  pt  2,  504-7;  pt  3,  375, 431; 
Doc,,  10,  235;  H.  Bept,  185;  8,  Doc,,  06,  vol.  xviiL,  550;  Id,,  3d  Sesa.,  & 
Doc.,  5,  837,  877;  35th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  H,  Ex.  Doc.,  2,  pt  2,  1053,  1006; 
Id,,  2d  Sees.,  1,  pt2,  12,  140-51,  202-6;  pt  3,  1300-^;  pt  4,  757.  783,  810, 
833;  8,  Ex,  Doc,  30,  1-73;  40,  passim;  36th  Cong.  Ist  Sees.,  Mtm^crndDoc, 
pt  2,  13-15,  121,  131-2,  104-5,  200-4,  207-20,,  221-44,  580;  pt  3,  1432,  72; 
Jrf.,  8,  Ex.  Doc,,  1,  voL  m„  pt  1,  400-2,  556;  52,  417-08;  Id.,  2d  Sesa.,  H, 
MUc.  Doc.,  34;  H,  Ex.  Doc,  63,  vol.  ix.;  37th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  8,  Doc,  1, 
voL  iu.,  585-6,  601-3,  621,  644;  AcU  omf  Bes,,  200;  Id.,  3d  Sees.,  //.  Ex, 
Doc,  1.  voL  iv.,  152-^,  170,  214;  38th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  H,  Ex,  Doc,  1,  voL 
v.,  pt  2,  73;  Id,,  45,  vol  ix.;  Id,,  2d  Sess.,  802,  822,  820^,  861;  30th Cong. 
Ist  Sess.,  Mess,  and  Doc,  48-53;  H.  Com.  Bept,  06;  Id.,  2d  Seas.,  ifest.  and 
Doc,  18-10,  24,  50,  87;  H,  Jonr.,  523,  733-5,  765;  8.  Jour.,  624;  AcU  oaif 
Bes.,  303;  40th  Cong,  let  Sess.,  8.  Jour,,  307;  H.  Jowr.,  365;  H.  Misc.  Doc, 
26;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  Mess,  and  Doc  Abridg,,  772-6;  H.  Misc.  Doc,  35; 
Doc,  153,  25-8;  H,  Com.  Bept,  8,  70;  //.  Jour.,  1407;  8.  Jowr.,  1240-1; 
Cong.  Direc,  41;  Id.,  3d  Sess.,  H.  Jour.,  671;  Mess,  ami  Doc  Abridg., 
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829-34,  U09,  1114, 1190, 1194, 1220-1;  H.  Ex.  Doc,  64, 168;  8.  Jour.,  617, 
621;  Acta  and  IU$,,  224;  41tt  Cong.  Itt  Seas.,  H.  Jour.,  317;  H.  M%8c.  Doc., 
20;  22;  23;  Id.,  2d  Qen.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  \,  pt  1,  43,  66,  88-9, 104,  114;  Doc. 
68;  Doc  2ffl,  319-21;  Doc  230;  ff.  Com.  Repi,  21,  pto  1  and  2;  8.  Jour., 
1490, 1627-8;  8.  MUc  Doc,  112;  8.  Com.  Repi,  72;  Jj.  Jour.,  1639,  1642-3, 
1600-1;  /d.,  3d  Smb.,  i/.  /our.,  624-6,  660-1;  H.  Ex.  Doc,  1,  pt  3,  46,  78, 
147-9,  166, 169-71;  pt  4,  !▼.;  pt  1,  139-46,  443-6;  Doc  62;  Doc  71;  Bepi 
Com.  Educ,  328-88,  361,  668;  8.  Jour.,  603,  673;  8.  Com.  Bepi,  302;  42d 
Cong.  Itt  Seas.,  ff.  Jour.,  279;  if.  ib.  Doc,  10,  218-23;  /ST.  /otcr.,  239,  249, 
266,  277,  279;  Id.,  2d  Seat.,  if.  /oiir.,  1219,  1270,  1302-6,  1346-7;  H.  Ex. 
Doc,  211, 300-30;  Doc  266;  Doc  268;  />oe.  326, 179-86;  Doc  326;  iM  ^ec. 
Ini.,  pt  1, 61-2;  if.  Misc.  Doc,  166;  Doe.  166;  Doc  208;  i9ep(  Com.  2&/«c., 
21, 3&-4, 600-4;  8.  Jour.,  1234,  1S80-2,  1419-20;  8.  Ex.  Doc,  12;  8.  Mi9c 
Doc,  118;  Doc  126;  ^cfa  oiMi  Be$.,  40, 223, 363, 630;  Id.,  3d  Sew.,  J7.  /our., 
667,  699-701,  713,  726;  H.  Ex.  Doc,  1,  pt4, 64. 136, 140, 228, 237-46,  21;  II. 
Misc  Doc.  06;  H.  Com.  Bepi,  98, 2^^-66, 326-6, 366-7, 377, 414-68;  8.  Jour., 
866, 870, 886;  8.  Ex.  Doc,  44;  8.  Miac  Doc,  73;  B^  Com.  Educ,  24-41, 66; 
379-80,  416,  608-13, 942-97;  43d Cong.  IttSeM.,  if.  /our.,  1646, 1660, 1682-3, 
//.  Ee.  Doc,  96;  Doe.  141, 266-83;  .Soc  167;  Doc  193;  i>oe.  197;  />oc  193; 
Bepi  Com.  Educ,  xxii.-oxzUi., 460-3, 476, 610-12,  728;  Id..  2d  Seas.,  H.  Jour., 
793,  800,  810,  812;  H.  Mm.  Doc,  49;  Doc  120;  Doc.  139:  H.  Com.  Btpi, 
484;  <9.  Jour.,  693,  1121,  1141-2;  ^.  Ex.  Doc,  42;  /d.,  2d  Seaa.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc,  177,  328-67;  Bepi  Com.  Educ,  xiiL-czxv.,  600-2,  607,  626-34,  733; 
P.  M.  Oenl  Bepi,  69,  264-6,  278,  287-300;  44th  Cong,  lat  Seat.,  H.  Jour., 
1775, 1736:  H.  Ex.  Doc,  169, 267-81;  Bepi  Com.  Educ,  xxyt-cxxiii.,  610-14, 
648-64;  H.  Misc  Doc,  42;  8ec  Intr  Bepi,  691-2,  60&-44,  676-80,  869^2; 
8€C  War  Bepi,  44, 11^20, 148;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  H.  Jour.,  871;  8.  Jour.,  652-3; 
Bepi  Com.  Educ,  zz.-xxiz.,  liz.-cly.,  468-61, 600-7, 760;  8.  Com.  Bepi,  608; 
8ec  IrUr  Bepi,  632-6,  604, 610-^8,  676-85;  8ec  War  Bepi,  48,  67;  45tii  Cong, 
Ist  Seaa.,  8.  Jotir.,  168;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  H.  Jour.,  431,  408,  1664-6,  1708;  H. 
Ex.  Doc,  45,  971-8;  Doc  72,  146;  Doc  73,  1-163;  H.  Mite.  Doc,  64,  97- 
100;  H.  Com.  Bepi,  708,  949;  8.  Jour.,  977-8,  990,  1021;  8.  Ex.  Doc,  40; 
ErUom.  Com.  Second  Bept,  322.  380;  Id.,  3d  Seaa.,  //.  Ex.  Doc,  88,  paaaim; 
46th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  li.  Ex.  Doc,  46,  476-622,  631^-7;  H.  Com.  Brpt,  1710; 
8.  Ex.  Doc,  181;  Id.,  3d  Seaa.,  8.  Ex.  Doc,  12, 60, 67;  47th  Cong,  lat  Seaa., 
79,  94;  H.  Miac  Doc,  38, 98-9,  126,  197-9;  Id.,  2d  Seat.,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  46, 
1181;  Doc  72,  163-5,  158;  Doc  77,  64;  Doc  93,  25^-7,  1157-74;  H.  Miw. 
Doc,  44,  4-7;  H.  Com.  Bepi,  1866;  8.  Ex.  Doc,  46;  8.  Mite  Doc,  8,  pt  2, 
86;  Doc  46, 70;  48th  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  H.  Miac  Doc,  1,  pt4,  no.  2, 252.  292, 
612;  Poore*8  Cong.  DWec,  97,  102;  Cewme  Bepi,  1870;  Indue,  paaaim;  Id., 
1880,  i.  3-45,  351-3,  378-456;  Id.,  iU.  3-10,  26-9,  94,  136,  173,  208,  244,  318; 
Sec.  Intr  Bepi,  1871,  pt  1,  166-7,  219-20;  Id.,  1873,  pt  1,  160-1;  Id.,  1874, 
pt  1, 44-60,  156-60;  Id.,  1875,  pt  1, 80-100, 251-3;  Cong.  Olobe,  1868-9,  687, 
1!A,  781, 1364, 1620;  Id.,  1869,  83, 86,  195;  Jpp.,  47;  Id.,  1869-70,  41;  Id., 
1870-1,  829;  Id,  1871-2,  127,  300;  Id.,  1872-3,  clviii-ix..  dx-i.,  clxxvL- 
Ixxxii.,  cclxvi.-lxxii.,  ccxo.,  221,  353;  App.,  xxxiL;  Id.,  1874,  21,  43,  61,  85, 
187,  204,  2183.  2838;  Id.,  1874-6, 144;  Id.,  1876-6.  44;  Id.,  1877-8,  176,  629; 
Id,  1878-9,  45-53,  666,  1873;  Ind.  Ajffrs  Bepi,  1869,  20-1,  226-34,  270-6, 
460-532;  Id,  1871,  683;  Id,  1872,  78,  91,  93;  Id.,  1873,  336-46;  Id,  1874, 
62-4,  104-79,  270-1, 276-7;  Com.  Oenl  Land-Office  Bepi,  1869, 168-74, 226-42, 
256-62,  326-31.  400-5;  Direc  Mint  Bept,  1881, 19;  Id,  1882,  14;  Surg.-Oen. 
Circ,  no.  8, 1875,328-32,  338-40,  345;  Hayden,  Oeolog.  Surv.,  1872,  106-8, 
659-792;  Hague,  in  King^nSurv.,  iii.,  455-73;  King^sSurv.,  v.,  paaaim;  Cfilbert'e 
Bept,  In  PowelCa  Oeolog.  Surv.  Rocky  Mtna,  1876,  paaaim;  Wheeier*a  8urv., 
1872;  Progress  Bept,  paaaim;  Id.,  1878,  ii.,  iii,  paadm;  Smithsonian  Inst. 
Bfft,  \%11,  67-82;  Meteorol.  Begis.,  1843-64;  U.  S.  Offie.  Begister.  1877;  Id, 
1879;  Comptr  of  Currency  Bept,  1878.52,  769;  Id.,  1881,  94-107.  112-19.  212; 
Id,  1884.  128-41,  250;  Com.  of  Educ  Bept,  1871,8,21,383.404;  Id.,  1875, 
610-14;  Id,  1875,  610-14;  Id.,  1877,  291-2;  Id.,  289-91;  Id,  1879,  285-6; 
Id.,  1880, 382-6;  Id.,  1881,  301-2;  Id.,  188^^-3,  302-3.    Utah  Pub.  Doa,  at 
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followi:  Jowr.  LegU..  I860,  13,  28-9,  101-2,  181-4;  Id.,  1889,  168-9;  /dL» 
1870,81-2, 183, 18&-7;  Id.,  1872,  36,  8&-7,  104^,  122,  149, 182,231,237-9; 
Id.,  1876,  24-^  31,  65-8,  104-6.  112-15,  197,  199-201,  206-8»  213,  239, 
292;  Id.,  1877,  31,  35-8,  39-40,  161-4,  323,  392-402;  Id.,  1878,  339;  Id., 
1880, 1-8,  21-2, 241-3;  Ads  and  Bes.,  1869, 2,  7,  17,  20-2;  Id.,  1870,  2,  4,  8, 
12, 127-8:  Id,  1872;  2,  28-33,  40-2;  Id.,  1874,  6;  Id.,  1878,  8,  11-26,  38,  41» 
43, 48;  Ukth  Law,  1878,  i.,  28-37,  46, 60-165,  167-8;  Id.,  1880,  iv.,  2-5, 10- 
19,  26-44,  55-85,  67-81,  84-8,  95-8;  Id.,  1882,  2-3,  23-4,  30-6,  40.  102,  106- 
7;  Compiled  Law$,  184-896,  pMsim;  Gov.  Me$mge,  1869,  paanm;  Id^  1870, 
6-7,  9-15;  Id.,  1876,  6-8,  10,  12-13,  20-2,  23-4,  28-7;  Utah  Eketkm  Laws, 
1878, 1882,  paMim;  Com.  Hepi  on  Oov.  ifew.,  1882,  pMBim;  Comstittitiott  State 
qf  Utah,  paMun;  Memon  ^  Legvdature,  1882,  1-8;  Memor.  to  Ccmgreu, 

1882,  pMum;  8uot  SchooU^  Bepi,  1867-9,  pM«m;  Id.,  1874-5,  1-42,  61- 
70;  Id.,  1876,  1878,  pMBim;  Fnuuue  Bepi  qf  CoutUks,  1889,  pMum;  8mpm. 
Court  Deei$.,  1879,  in  Bepiold^  Case,  pMstm;  ^aek,  ArgttmenJt  for  Utah, 

1883,  paatim;  Hopt  ve  People  qf  Utah,  1884,  pMtiiii;  Comum,  in  House  </ 
Rep.,  1-15;  D^ence  ConstiL  and  RtUg.  Rights,  pMtioi;  Bigamif  amd  Poiyg- 
amy,  pMsim;  RtU^Soe.  L.  D.  Saints,  1884.  pMsim;  Burehard's  Rept,  1880, 
127-32;  Id.,  1881,  237-48;  Id.,  1882,  253-69;  Id,  1883,  617-41.    Other  an- 
thoritiet  at  mentioDed  below:  Tavlor  and  Woodr^f,  Reminiseenees,  MS., 
passim;  Richard^  Crime  in  Utah,  MS.,  1-15;  Id,  Europ.  Emigration,  MS., 
passim;  Id.,  Narrative,  MS.,  59-60,  64-6,  74,  78,  82-6,  94.  96-105.  110-18; 
Id.,  Utah  Misedlany,  MS.,  passim;  Id.,  Bib.  qf  Utah,  MS.,  15-23;  /ao- 
dents  in  Utah  History,  MS.,  5,  81;  BichanU,  Mrs,  Beminiscences,  MS.,  9, 
11.  15,  17,  30,  44,  50-1;  Oodbe,  Statement,  MS.,  12,  15,  et  seq.,  19,  20;  Id., 
Mining  Mem.,  MS.,  7-11;  Smoot,  Margaret  S.,  Experienet  if  a  Mormon 
Wife,  MS.,  8-9;  Cl^fs  Overland  in  Winter,  MS.,  1-14;  Tracy,  Mrs  N.  N., 
Narrative,  MS.,  8;   QUdden's  Statement,  MS.,  1,  6-7,  11-12;  Utah  Biog. 
Sketches,  MS.,   1-55,  60-1;  Harrison**  Critical  Notee,  Ma,  30-42,  51-9; 
Woods'  BeeoUeetians,  MS.,  39,  52-5,  59-60,  68-70;  Utah  Notes,  MS.,  passim; 
Hoyt's  Arizona,  US.,  29-31;  Stafford's  Brief  Historicat  Sketch,  etc,  MS., 
passim;  Woodnff,  Pkebe,  Autobiog.  Sketch,  MS.,  passim;  King,  Hannah  T., 
Brief  Memoir,  etc,  MS.,  passim;  CcWs  Mormon  Problem,  MS.,  passim; 
BUak,  in  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  78-80;  Madsen,  in  Id,  12-13;  Powers,  in 
Id.,  19;  HuntsviUe  Described,  MS.,  6;  Utah  Miscellany,  Ma,  12;  Brown, 
Statement,  MS.,  3-4;  HiU,  Mines  and  Mining,  US.,  1;  Stas^ford,  Ogden  CUy, 
MS.,  1-16:  Id,  Brief  HisL  Sketch  qf  wSber  Co.,  US.,   1-23;  Id.,  HisL 
Deseret  University, US.,  passim;  Dotson's Domge,U&.,\-2',  DalUm'sAvtobiog., 
US.,  4;  Ebeu's  Jonmal,  US.,  I  177;  Clark^s  Sights,  US.,  pt  4,  7-9,  11-12; 
CradlebaugKs  Nev.  Biog.,  Ma,  4;  Chambere*  Hist.  Ft  Bridger,  US.,  2;  Bar- 
foot,  Brief  Hist,  qf  Dee.  Museum,  MS.,  passim;  Utah  Sketches,  US.,  27,  47- 
100;  Utah  EaHiy  Beoords,  MS.,  5.  12,  17,  20,  24-9;  Description  cf  Humts- 
vitle,  MS.,  6;  Jones,  Albert,  in  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  1-170;  Anderson, 
R.  R.,  Letter  on  Salt  Lake  City  Street-Railroad,  MS.,  passim;  Statistical  Re- 
port qf  the  Stakes  qf  Zion,  MS.,  passim;  Huffaker,  Early  Cattle-Trade,  US., 
1-4;  Rept  of  Stakes,  etc,  1880,  MS.,  passim;  Utah  MerchanU  and  Mines, 
MS.,  passim;  Cannon,  Geo.  Q.,  Sunday-schools  in  Utah,  MS.,  passim;  Id., 
Life  <^  Nephi,  passim;  Snow,  Eliza  R.,  Incidents  in  My  L\fe,  Ma,  pas- 
sioi;  Deserei  Telegraph  Co.,  MS.,  passim;  Dorr's  Statement,  MS.,  3;  Milled' 
malStar,  ii  1-5,  v.  196;  Id.,  viii  176;  Id.,  laL  159-60;  Id.,  xvL  109;  Id., 
xviiL   315,  319;  Id.,  xix.  8-9;   Id.,  zxv.   743.  760,  792,  819;  Id.,  zidx. 
70-3;  Id.,  xxxL  518-19;  Id.,  xxxiL  120,  400,  467,  624,  668;  Id.,  xxxiiL  529- 
35,  560-1.  643-4;  Id.,  xxxir.  6-7,  68,  70,  177-80,  298-8,  334-5;  Id.,  xxxr. 
68-70,  72-4,  99-100,  104-8,  122,  135-8,  148-9,  191,  527,  580-3,  587-8,  671; 
Id.,  xxxvi  11-12,  88-90,  93-5,  252-5,  263,  273^,  424-6,  741-2;  Id.,  xxxvii. 
204^.  282-5.  510-11.  632-3,  645-54,  576,  788-91;  Id.,  xxzviii  366;  Id.^ 
xxxix.  127;  Id.,  xU.  196-8,  666,  698, 811;  Times  and  Seasons,  i.  32, 96, 120-3, 
139-40, 168, 179, 469; Id.,u. 467;  Id., iii. 585, 710;  Id., vw.  162-3, 288, 360-61; 
Id.,  V.  398-9;  Id.,  vL  860,  914-15,  989;  Id.,  vii  63;  PraU,  P.  P.,  Autobiog., 
334-5,  374,  376,  387-93,  498-602;  Id.,  Voice  qf  Warning,  passim;  Id.,  in 
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Time$  and  SeuBOtu,  i.  64,  111$  It.  102-8;  M,  Keff  to  the  Science  qf  Thtclogy^ 
passim;  Provo  City,  Rtv,  Ordinaneea,  iii-v.  1-146;  PoweWs  Lands  qf  tM 
Arid  Begion,  psssim;  Pac{/U  B,  B.  Beport,  ii.  77-88;  Murphy*$  Mineral  Be- 
mmr,,  1-7;  NUea*  Begitter,  ixxv.  383;       "~ 


e*$  Land  Laws,  sup.  19, 43, 57, 
86;  Warren**  Mem,,  in  Pac.  B.  B.  Bept,  xi.  01;  Burton^s  City  of  the  Saints, 
6,  15-17,  171-^  187-8,  200-87,  passun;  300-54,  426,  433,  500^,  600-24; 
Browne's  Min.  Besowrees,  130-1,  240,  256,  482-6;  Oreeky,  Horace,  Overland 
Journey,  191-257;  Qunnisoin,  The  Mormons,  26,  80-1,  84-160;  Simpson,  Ex- 
plorations, 44-55;  Id.,  Shortest  BotOe  to  Col,,  30-3;  SchoU,  Distribution  and 
Variation,  etc,  82-3;  Id,,  Precipitation,  etc.,  62-73,  116;  Smith,  Bise,  Pro- 
gress, etc.,  23-6,  27,  33-4,  86-7,  59-62,  65;  Stenhouse,  Mrs,  Expos6  qf 
Polyg.,  132-45,  181,  198-205;  Id,,  Englishwoman  in  Utah,  107-8,  122,  209- 
23,  368-73;  Jd„  TeU  It  All,  59,  186-8,  251-2,  269-70,  272,  291-4,  338-9, 
387-9,  552-3,  554-5,  577,  608-9;  Stenhouse,  T.  B.  H.,  Bocky  Mtn  Saints, 
567-80,  613-15,  622-68,  671-88,  691-6,  698,  701-6,  741-6;  Oreen,  Mormon- 
ism,  465,  468,  470;  Todd,  Sunset  Land.  178,  181-2,  184-5;  Townsend's  Mor- 
mon TriaU,  16-27,  29-30,  46-9;  Twier,  Mormonism,  156-8,  246-7,  250-9, 
'299-302;  TuUidge,  Women  qf  Mormonism,  265,  278-82,  498-9,  501-15;  Id,, 
Hist,  S.  L,  City,  247,  249-59;  Id.,  Life  qf  Brig.  Young,  99.  203-4,  207-8, 
859-82,  406-34,  436-40,  442-4,  448-0,  456-8;  Sui^pUmtnt,  37,  66-8;  Id., 
iiuart.  Magazine,  I  1-6,  14-86,  96-110,  111-17,  177-90,  201-28,  244-50,  353- 
432,  475-84,  496-501,  522-3,  529-75,  534-5,  537, 539-43.  548-52, 558-91,  G54, 
604-72,  678-84;  Id.,  1882,  1-8,  21-32,  34-8,  42-52,  62-7,  70-85,  91-2,  122- 
34,  187-232,  243-6,  260-2,  265-84,  300-413,  426-54;  Id.,  1883,  3-25,  34-7, 
40-60,  456-80,  493-6,  506-8,  577-600^  662-4,  675-6;  Id.,  1884,  113,  137-70, 
176-7,  225-86,  294-7;  Utah,  Besourees  and  Attractions,  9-38, 43-69;  McCabe, 
Our  Country,  1106-16;  Prime,  Around  the  World,  30-1;  Jouveaux,  VAmi- 
rique,  228-30,  234-42;  Ward,  Husband  in  Utah,  163-8, 261-8;  Id.,  Male  L\fe 
among  the  Mormons,  passim;  Bae,  Westward  by  Bail,  108-92;  Dall,  My 
First  Holiday,  84,  88-91,  97-103,  105-9;  Scribnei^s  Magazine,  1880,  613-10; 
Chandess,  Vmt  to  SaU  Lake,  345;  Paddock,  Fate  qf  Madam  La  Tour.  286-92, 
294-300,  308-30,  33&-41;  QuigUy*s  Irish  Bace,  545-6;  Waite,  Mrs,  The  Mor- 
mon Prophet,  31-5,  132-52,  177,  276-7,  270-80;  Nordoff,  Northern  Col.,  38- 
43;  Nelson,  Pictorial  Guide-Book,  14-25;  National  Almanac,  1863, 531;  Nat. 
Qnart.  Bev.,  iz.,  2d  Ser.,  July  1879,  80-94;  Nicholson,  The  Preceptor,  pas- 
sim; TVie  Mining  Industry,  ii  22;  The  Mines,  Miners,  etc.,  365, 489, 507, 512- 
13,  569,  571,  574^,  591,  597-682,  788-9,  959,  962-6,  984-95;  New  Mexico, 
Pointers  on  S.  W.,  54-^;  New  Mexican  Mining  World,  Dea  1882,  83;  Id., 
Nov.  1884,  136;  Mackay,  The  Mormons,  48-51,  189,  237,  286,  292-8,  307; 
McClure,  Three  Thousand  Miles,  etc.,  144,  146,  155,  165-6,  186,  446;  Mar- 
shall. Through  America,  150,  160,  163-82,  191,  195-7,  206-12,  219,  227-8, 
231-4,  237,  394-6,  400-24;  Utah,  Mercantile  and  Manvf.  Estab.  of  Z.  C,  M. 
/.,  3-13;  Miller,  First  Families,  eta,  63;  WenlwoHh,  Oreal  West,  260-70; 
Mormon  Politics  and  Policy,  passim;  Mormons  at  Home,  215-16;  Lyon, 
Harp  ofZwn,  23-7,  29-30,  31-3,  39-40,  44-9,  67-8,  70-81.  84-7.  93-4,  116- 
17.  135-42,  156;  Ludlow,  Heart  of  the  Continent,  302-3, 307-8, 315-22,  322-5, 
328-32,  333-7,  341-3,  365-73;  Ln\forth,  BouUfrom  Liverpool,  69-75,  78,  97, 
90-101,  103-4,  110-15;  L\fe  among  the  Mormons,  88-103,  179-80;  Leslie, 
Overkaid  Trip  to  CaL,  74-5,  78,  91-5,  103;  LiUle,  Jacob  Hamblin,  36; 
Young,  Ann  Eliza,  Wife  No.  19,  266-7.  340-61,  371-2,  378-82,  446-52, 
522-4,  532-6,  6a3;  Kelly,  Excursion  to  CaL,  iL  231;  Kneeland.  Wonders  qf 
Yosemite,  10-21;  Lydia  KnighVs  History,  passim;  Kirckhoff,  BeisebUder,  i., 
passim;  Jaques,  John,  Catechism /or  Children,  passim;  Ooddard,  George,  in 
Juvenile  Instructor,  zv.  89;  OUhausen,  Mormonen,  149-51,  154-8,  163,  166- 
70;  Worthington,  Women  in  Battle,  587-8,  594-5;  Wolfe,  Mercantile  Guide, 
185-200,  202-57,  327-41;  WiUiams,  Pac.  Tourist,  116-72,  295;  WelU,  Fargo, 
and  Co,,  Statement,  1883,  passim;  Western  Monthly,  i,  290-3;  Ward,  Arte- 
mus,  Chas  F.  Brown,  Lectures,  20-40;  UtcA  Miscel.  Pamphlets,  no.  v.,  vi.. 
vii.,  viii.,  iz.,  passim.  Mormon  Pamphlets,  as  follows:  Circular  from  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  no.  8,  passim;  Epistle  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  Counsellors^ 
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oa  4,  pMiim;  Hughet,  SHaabeth,  Voice  fnm  ike  WuL,  ete.,  no.  7,  iimIuii 
MuB^er,  FruUi  qf  Mormonitm^  no.  8,  3-11,  32-^;  Yating,  Hitiory  of  the  Seo- 
etUieSj  no.  10,  p— tim;  Vircmlar  of  the  Itrtt  Prtmdewy,  no.  12,  5-0;  Uiak^ 
PampkUU,  PolUieal^  no.  3:  fUch,  Tho$,  Speech,  puaim;  id.,  no.  5,  Sueeek 
iff  A,  H.  Cragin,  in  £7.  8,  Semalc,  1870;  /d..  no.  8,  Corre^pomdemx  Rdalit^ 
to  ExpeuteM  cf  U.  S.  Dit.  Cotnit,  putim;  Id.,  no.  7,  fltck,  Courm  qf  Judg$ 
JIcKean,  3-15;  /d,  no.  8,  Coiutkution  o/SUUe  o/Deterei,  paacim;  /d,  no. 9, 
Hooper,  W.  H.,  Vindicalkm,  of  the  PeopU  of  Utah,  jMaum;  Id.,  no.  10, 
CUigeU,  W.  H.,  Speech  againd  AdnUsmon  qf  Utah  ataotaie,  paMun;  Id.,  na 
12,  Boies,  Oeo.  V.,  ArgmmeiU  o%  Jurisdiction  cf  Prohait  Comrts,  p^«nim;  Id., 
no.  13,  OpimUm  qjf  U.  S.  Justice  Bradley,  eta,  pMsim;  Id.,  Paim,  If,  E., 
Argument  in  Com  qfConU^/ed  Election,  pusim;  id.,  no.  14,  Woman Siifrage^ 
Act  BeUUing  to,  8;  Id.,  U.  S.  Marshalt  and  Deputies,  Duties  of,  11-14;  Id., 
no.  16,  Ira.  Bev.  Tax  and  Z.  C.  M.  /.;  Id.,  Beiigkms,  no.  3,  Bead,  L.  U., 
Character  €f  Brig.  Young,  19;  Id.,  9,  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  CoMtituiion  and  ByUaws, 
pMsim;  Id.,  na  10,  Articles  of  Ineorporation,jo»aumi  Id.,  no.  11,  Legisiek' 
tion  ConcenUng  Baikroads,  1-40;  Vetromile,  A  Tour,  eto.,  72-5;  Buseh,  Mor- 
monen,  04-71;  Id.,  Qesch.  Mormon.,  299,  314,  327-32,  334-9;  AppUton, 
Guide,  357;  Id.,  lUus.  Hand  Book,  1881,  1867,  pasBim;  Id.,  Journal,  1874, 
pudm;  Atlantic  Monthly,  iii  571,  583-4;  Annals  of  Uniuermty  of  Deseret, 
1884-^,  poMim;  Bowles,  Across  the  Continent,  100-102;  Id.,  Our  ^em  West, 
202-3,  206-70;  Id.  Pat.  Baslroad,  49^;  Bonspitk,  Mormons  and  Siluer 
Mines,  1-219,  283-97.  339-41,  357-62;  Boadieea,  The  Mormon  W\fe,  unim; 
Bertrand,  Mem.  Mormon.,  70-1,  76-7,  81-2,  84-90,  219-20,  261-2;  Beadle, 
Life  in  Utah,  59,  196-200,  222-50,  281-8,  435-70,  508-16,  532-8;  Id.,  Unde- 
veloped West,  108-^90,  passim;  Id.,  Western  Wilds,  53-5;  Utah  Pioneer*, 
9Sd  Anniv.,  1-40;  Utah  Beview,  Feb.  1882,  243;  Crochnron,  Angusta  J., 
Women  <if  Deseret,  1-9;  Broum,  J.  B.,  Speech  in  U.  S.  Senate,  1884,  paanm; 
Annuals  University  of  Deseret,  1882-3,  1883-4,  1884^,  passim;  Bennett's 
Hist,  qfthe  Saints,  passim;  Clemens,  8.  G.  {Mark  Twain),  BougUng  It,  120-0$ 
Ctdmer,  in  8.  L.  Orocer,  iL,  no.  2,  1,  3;  Daly's  Address,  in  Amer.  Oeog.  Sac 
Bepts,  1873,  15;  Dixon*s  White  Conquest,  L  108-200,  206-14;  Del  Mar^s  HisL 
Prec.  MeiaU,  168;  EUioU  ^  Co.,  Hist.  Arixona,  1,  87, 151-2,  206,  282-4, 289; 
FaWkfuCs  Three  VisiU  to  Amer.,  159  et  seq.;  Goodrich's  Mormon  Kingdom, 
6-12;  Oreen*s  Mormoaism,  etc.,  passim;  StiUman,  J.  W.,  Speech  at  Boston, 
1S82,  passim;  Harris,  L.,  Fkith  qf  the  ZufUs,  in  Spencer's  Labors  in  the 
Vineyard,  61-4;  Intemat.  Beview,  Feb.  1862,  181;  KimbaU,  A.  A.,  binding 
a  Father,  in  Do's  Oems  for  Young  Folks,  1-18;  Lee,  John  D.,  Mormonism%, 
etc,  276.  294,  318;  MeCiellan's  Golden  State,  566-7,  592;  Mertwether's  By 
Sea  and  by  Land,  264-71;  Musser,  A.  M.,  Defence  ^f  Our  People,  passim; 
Nelson's  PicL  Guide-Book,  passim;  Head,  Frank  H.,  in  Overland  Monthly,  ▼. 
277;  Oakland  Monthly  Beview,  I  16-22;  Pratt,  Orson,  and  Newman,  J.  P., 
Public  Discussion,  1877,  passim;  Ptayer-Prowd,  Six  Months  in  Califjmia, 
36-7;  Proceedings  First  Natl  Oonv.  Cattlemen,  12-13;  Preble's  IJisL  Steam 
Naoigalion,  244;  Filling's  Bib.  qf  N.  Amer.  Languaoes,  noe.  84,  217,  266, 
267,  508,  509,  527,  528,  840,  1391.  1924,  1955,  2212,  2216,  2645,  2859.  3079, 
3084,  3085.  3088,  3575.  3608.  3609,  3610.  4272;  Pop.  Science  Monthly,  lu. 
486-90;  Id.,  IvL  150-62,  171;  Portrr's  Census  j^  the  Went,  1880,  437-40; 
Boss'  From  Wis.  to  CaL,  29-32,  37-44,  48;  Gary,  The  Booming  Badger,  in  Id., 
91-5,  117-23;  Sturgis'  The  Ute  War  of  1879,  7-8;  Smyth,  John  H.,  Law  of 
Homestead  and  Exemptions,  467;  Spencer,  Orson,  Letters,  etc,  passim;  Stay- 
ner's  Farmers'  and  Miners'  Manual,  1-20;  Colfax's  Mormon  Question,  passim; 
Young,  Brig.,  DeojUi,  etc,  2-9,  12-^;  Woodruff's  Leaves  from  My  Journal, 
passim;  WelW  Woman's  Exponent,  Sept.  1, 1884,  53;  Id.,  15th,  63-4,  90-102, 
117-28,  164-81,  333,  470-606;  Barclay,  Mormonism  Exposed,  13,  15-16,  20, 
25-6;  Id.,  New  View  of  Morm.,  25-6;  Hyde,  Mormonism,  115-35,  137-8, 
185-6;  Hubner,  Bound  the  World,  72-125;  Hollister,  Besources  q/"  Utah,  pas- 
Sim;  Hickman's  Destroying  Angel,  48,  112-17;  Hittell,  Wash.  Scrap-Book, 
75-6;  /lead,  in  Overland  Monthly,  v.  270-9;  Hayt^a,  Scraps,  Emigrant  Notes, 
653;  Id.,  Los  Angeles,  ii.  186-7,  viii.  416,  zviL  45,  xviiL  13-16;  M»  Mining, 
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I  19,  ei-S,  rf..  prtrim;  W.,  EaUtoadi,  U.  7,  17-19,  25.  iv.  16-17.  63;  /rf., 
<9an  Bernardino,  I  47^)  /<<.,  iSofi  i>t«j70>  i.  202,  213,  215,  ii.  171-93;  Rigg^ 
Uk  Bietm.  Rtpi  TerrU  Supt  Edue.,  1874-5,  43-60(  Bienn.  RtpU  Terrtl  Supi 
Sch^oU,  1874-5,  1878-9,  1880-1,  1882-3,  paaBim;  Briffham  Young  Academp, 
Circular,  1880,jm88iiti;   Hoffden,  Ortat   WtH,  86,  316-19,  32^>-8;  Dvffua- 
liardif.  Lady,  Thrtmgk  CUies  and  PrairU,  97-100,  108-9,  113-15,   117-19; 
Harper'8  MagMine,  Oct  1876,  642-4,  650-1;  Id.,  Oct  1883,  705;  Id.,  Aug. 
1884,  388;  Jadtton,  Htlen,  Bii$  of  Travel,  etc.,  17-22;  Bovtr^  From  Orient  to 
Occident,  58-63;  Barnes,  Frtm  Atlantic  to  Paei/ic,  54-60;  Prieto,  Viage,  etc., 
i.  551-3;  HaU,  Oreat  Wat,  19-93;  GrcetMood,  Grace,  New  Hfe,  eto..  137-8, 
140-4;  8eUa,  America  Beiriiritedf  274-317;  Simonin,  in  Bevue  dee  Deux  iioiidee, 
Kov.  1875,  305;  Seward,  Wm  k.,  Tratele,  etc,  16-25;  Smith,  JoKph,  Doc- 
trine and  Coffenants,  pAsdm;  Smith,  MytUry  and  Crime,  eto.,  pMsim;  Snow, 
Eliza  B.,  Hymns  and  Songs,  MMim;  Id.,  Bedtations^  eto.,  i.,  {Mkasim;  Id., 
Biog.  qf  LorenU  Snow,  167-^  449-58;  Id.,  Poeme,  i.,  u.^  P!^oa:  Utah, 
Scrape,  1-5,  11-14,  24;  Bept  Ontario  8il9.  Ming  Co.,  pftsnmi  Uni9.  Veeeret, 
Annual,  1884-5,  paasiin;  Id.,  Cireulmte,  1868-71,  1874-5,  1878-9,  1880-2, 
MMdm;  Smucker,  Hid.  </Morm9n$,  U  6^-4, 131,  174-5,  263-6,  273,  321-3, 
349,  355,  433-5;  Sacred  Hymne,  etc,  pABsim;  Sandette,  My  Queen,  paMim; 
Taylor,  Summer  Savory,  17-30;  Cukner,  TouruU*e  Ouide-Book,  ptmim;  Oar* 
den  ^  the  World,  274;  Ooddard,  Where  to  Emigrate,  148,  l52-5x  Codman, 
Bound  Tripi  173-4, 176, 182-265  et  seq.;  Cole,  California,  16^;  Cfurtie,  Dot- 
tings,  18-28;  Coyner'e  Letters,  etc.,  L-v.,  pMsiin;  Id,,  Hand-Book  ^  Mor- 
monism^  passim;  Campbell,  Circular  Notes,  L  61-3;  Comaky,  Autobiog.  and 
Poeme,  passim;  Camp,  Year-Book,  1869,  502-4;  Cradlebaugh,  Mormonism, 
passim;  Crqfati,  OverUmd  Touriet,  55,  65^  114-51;  FroieeU^,  Women  qf  Mor- 
mondom,  315-16, 827, 372-9, 382, 384^),  392-3,  396, 398, 412-16;  f^rris,  Utah 
and  the  Mormons,  34-7,  39-40,  45-6,  75,  117,  204,  264-84,  289-302;  Tanner, 
Mary  J.,  Fugitive  Poeme,  passim;  Fabian,  Utah,  4-15;  Emerald  Hill  Ming 
Co.,  By4awe,  oassim;  IHlke,  Greater  Britain,  L  122-7,  131-12,  142;  Deseret 
Sunday-school  iiusic-Book,  passim;  Deseret  Agric  and  Manvfae,  Soc.,  List 
of  Premiums,  1878,  passim;  Dicheson,  Amer*  Numismatic  Manual,  225;  De 
BupeH,  California  and  Morm.,  123^46;  Hand-Book  to  Salt  Lake  Museum, 
pasium;  Mormon  Metropolis,  7-16;  Horn  Silver  Ming  Co.  Bept,  1884,  passim; 
University  of  Deseret,  Catalogue,  1850,  passim;  Cummings,  B.  F.,  in  Utah 
Pion.  SSd  Anniversary,  30-4;  Bobinson,  Sinners  and  Saints,  71-3,  110-30, 
137,  139-43,  177, 183-4,  186-7,  189-90,  193-5,  234,  239,  243-5,  249-59;  Bich- 
arason.  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  347,  351,  358-9,  364;  ButHing,  Across  Amer- 
ica, 163-6;  Bichards,  Willard,  with  Taylor's  Govt  of  God,  no.  26,  passim; 
U.  P.  B.  B.  B.,  Bept  qfSam,  B.  Beed,  passim;  Bemy,  Journey  to  0.  8.  Lake 
City,  L  53-4,  176,  189-90,  268-75,  450,  453-70;  Id.,  ii.  177-94,  239,  264-8, 
283-4, 323-4,  336, 343-4. 360-4;  Baymond,  Min.  Besources,  passim;  Id.,  Sta- 
tistics qf  Mines,  1873,  242-64;  Sloan,  Gatetteer  qf  Utah,  1874,  1884,  passim; 
Salt  Lake  Contributor,  l,  passim;  Id.,  iL  13-16,  27-32,  48-86,  92,  94,  110, 
115-16,   142,  150,  179-80,  20^10,  222,  239-46^  270-3,  287,  302,  333,  350, 
367-9;  Id,,  iiL  61-3;  Id.,  ir.  181-3,  276-8,  320,  352-3,  383-8;  JuveniU  In- 
etruOor,  1869,  et  seq.;  Caljfomia  Ann.  Mng  Review,  154;  Cat.  and Nev.  B.  B. 
Prospectus,  9;  Cal.  StaU  Register,  1857,  116;  Coast  Review,  1872-9,  passim; 
Mining  Review,   1876,  25;   Fisher,  Advertiser's  Guide,   100-1;  Id.,  Amer. 
Statis.  Annual,  1854,  101,  103,  114;  Directory  Salt  Lake  CUy,  1869,  passim; 
Id,  Utah,  1879-80,  passim;  Graham,  Utah  Dirfctory,  passim;  DiretUyry  Pac, 
Coast,  1871-3,  38-42, 149-53,  413-29;  Histor.  i^omiciiM.  iii.  85;  Price,  Two 
Americas,  259-63;  Patterson,  Who  Wrote  the  Bool  qf  Mormmf  Pettengdl, 
Newspaper  Directory,  185-6.    From  hundreds  of  newspapers,  I  select  the 
following:  &  L.  City,  DeeerH  News,  1869-81;  Tribune,  1871-84;  both  too 
volnminoQs  to  be  quoted  in  detail;  Herald,  1877,  Mar.  24,  May  12,  Jane  13, 
16,  Sept.  12, 29,  Oct  31,  Nov.  3,  7,  17,  21,  Dec  12,  22;  1878,  Jan.  9^  16,  30, 
Mar.  ^  23, 30^  Apr.  13,  17,  Sept  10,  13^  14,  26,  Cot  3,  Nov.  22,  Deo.  8,  15, 
22,  29;  1879,  Jan.  1,  Apr.  1,  3»  6,  May  2,  24,  29,  Jane  21,  Joly  18,  19,  Ang. 
9,Sept.2k6,7,21,24,25»86,Oot  14,17,  18,  22,  Nov.  9,  1  V2d^  Dea,  6,  lS» 
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19,  28;  1880,  Jan.  1,  8»  10,  17,  28,  Feb.  4,  12^  Jum  17,  July  29,  Aug.  12;  10^ 

22,  26,  Sept.  16;  1881,  Mat.  17,  24,  81,  June  2,  23,  80,  July  28,  Oct  6,  Nor. 
17;  1882,  Jan.  12;  DaUp  Independent,  1878,  Feb.  22;  Daily  Telegraph,  1839, 
JuD.  21,  Mmr.  22,  May  16,  18,  29,  July  8,  20^  25,  Not.  80,  Dea  19;  1870, 
Mai.  28,  Apr.  14;  1878,  Jan.  1;  We$ttm  Mitdmg  Oaxette^  1880,  Ang.  25,  Sept. 

I,  8,  15,  29,  Oct.  6,  20,  27,  Nov.  10,  20,  Dec.  25;  Daiif  MaU,  1^6,  Jan.  6, 

16,  25;  AnU-Poiygamff  Standard,  June  ],  1880;  Grocer,  1882,  June  1,  3; 
Utah  lieview,  1871,  Biay  9,  10,  Aog.  1,  8ept.  2,  4,  6,  13»  16, 18, 21, 23, 24, 25, 

26,  Oct.  27;  1872,  Jan.  4, 11,  30,  ^b.  10,  13;  Cwume^  Utah,  Reporter,  July 

17,  1869;  Ogdm  Frteman,  1879,  Feb.  21,  28;  JwmOiUm^  1879.  Aug.  27,  Sept. 
80;  saver  R^  Miner,  1879,  Bi^  14,  June  1,  4^  14,  !^  July  9,  19,  30,  Aug. 
13,  Dec.  27;  1880,  Jan.  10,  17,  Feb.  14,  28;  1881,  Jona  8,  Oct.  15,  29,  Dec 
31;  1882,  Jan.  21,  Mar.  15;  San  Frandaoo,  AUa,  1809^^;  BydkUn,  1869-85; 
Call,  1869-^;  all  too  volumiuona  to  quota  in  detail;  ChnmieU,  1869,  Jan. 

23,  30;  1872,  Aug.  25,  Sept  29;  1873,  Oct.  6;  1878,  Jnly  17;  1880,  July  24, 
Oct.  14,  No¥.  6,  14,  28;  1881,  Sept.  4;  1882;  Jan.  1,  17,  Feb.  25,  Aug.  22; 
1883,  Apr.  25,  Ang.  28;  1884,  Jan.  16,  27,  Feb.  21,  Jnna  2,  Nov.  28;  1885, 
Jan.  13,  20,  31,  Feb.  3,  15,  Mar.  5,  24,  Apr.  21,  30^  May  8,  10,  23;  Ebcam- 
iner,  1869,  Jan.  80,  June  11,  Oct  24,  80,  Not.  1, 1,  18;  1871,  Feb.  1,  17,  21, 
Mar.  2;  1872,  Jan.  27,  Mar.  4,  7;  1874,  Not.  13,  Dec  19;  1877.  Not.  30; 
1879,  Mar.  6,  May  7;  DaUp  Herald,  1869,  Jan.  25,  Fbb.  5, 11,  21,  May  5,  9, 
13,  19,  June  26,  Aug.  17;  Odden  Era,  1869,  July  17,  24;  1871,  Oct  8;  1872, 
Mar.  31,  Sept  22;  1874,  Sept  27;  1878,  Jan.  12;  1879,  Dec  27;  1880,  May 
15;  Monitor,  1869,  Mar.  27;  Newt  Letter,  1869,  May  15;  1870,  Dec  17;  1874, 
June  27;  Abend  Pott,  1869,  Feb.  19,  June  10;  1870,  Jan.  12;  1872,  May  25, 
June  8,  Dec  24;  1873,  Jan.  15,  Apr.  23,  Aug.  9,  Sept  8,  16,  26,  Oct  2,  7, 
17,  21,  Not.  11,  Dec  29;  1874,  Jan.  29,  Apr.  4,  June  3,  Sept  22;  1875,  Jan. 

22,  Mar.  18,  Apr.  12,  Biay  28,  June  10;  1876,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  6,  Dec  15;  1877, 
Feb.  21,  1878,  Feb.  18,  Not.  13,  80;  1879,  Mar.  18,  Dec  22;  Occident,  1876, 
Apr.  20;  StoA  Repmrt,  1874,  Aug.  4;  1875,  Apr.  26;  1876,  Sept  17;  1879, 
Jan.  17,  Aug.  9,  Not.  13,  27;  1^,  Jan.  1,  Feb.  5,  June  8,  July  24;  1881, 
Feb.  10;  Ttmes,  1869,  Jan.  1,  8,  12,  15,  26,  Feb.  11,  19,  Mar.  2, 6, 10, 11, 17, 

23,  30.  Apr.  21,  May  8,  10,  11,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26,  June  9. 
July  6,  9,  28,  30.  Auff.  10,  17,  19,  24,  Sept  6,  17,  29,  Oct  9,  15;  Courier  de 
San  Franeiaco,  1869,  Dec  15;  1870,  June  11;  1871,  Mar.  4;  Journal  qf  Com- 
merce, 1876,  Not.  8;  Pacific,  1873,  Mar.  13,  Apr.  3:  Padfie  Rural  Prem,  1879, 
May  3;  Directory,  1873,  36-7;  Scientific  and  Mining  Pres$,  1870,  Jan.  15, 
Sept  3.  Not.  26;  1871,  Oct  8,  28;  1872,  Feb.  3,  Mar.  9,  30,  Apr.  13,  Oct 
19;  1873,  Jan.  18,  Feb.  15,  22,  Mar.  1,  8,  Apr.  0^  May  31,  July  17,  Aug.  9, 
Oct  4,  11;  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review,  1871.  Mar.  24,  Aug.  11; 
1874,  June  18;  1877,  Sept  6;  Pacific  Bapivit,  1875.  May  6,  13,  20,  Nov.  11; 
Pacific  Churchman,  1870,  Aug.  25;  Christian  Union,  Jan.  14, 1875;  Pac  Ad- 
vertiser, Dec.  21,  1872;  Pioneer,  1872,  Aug.  16,  Not.  21,  Dec  5;  Post,  1872, 
Apr.  11,  12,  May  8,  July  3;  1873,  Apr.  9,  Aug.  7, 16,  Sept  25,  Oct  9;  1875, 
Jan.  22,  Mar.  11,  Apr.  13,  24;  1876,  Jan.  11,  Apr.  1,  Biay  3,  July  15,  18n; 
Apr.  4,  Biay  3,  4,  Aug.  30,  Sept  1,  17,  29;  1878,  Apr.  4;  1879,  Biay  17.  Not. 

24,  Dec  30;  1884,  Mar.  27;  Stock  Exchange,  Apr.  10,  Sept  6, 1877;  Vanitp 
Fair,  Not.  12,  1881;  Visitor,  Biay  24,  1873;  Cal  Christ  Advocate,  1869, 
Not.  U;  1870,  Apr.  28,  Auff.  4;  1871,  Jan.  19:  1872,  Aug.  15;  1874,  Aug. 

27,  Sept  3;  Sacramento  UfSon,  1869-85,  too  Toluminoua  to  be  quoted  in  de- 
taU;  Sacramento  Bee,  1869,  May  24,  25;  1878,  Not.  2;  1879,  Dec  6;  1880, 
Feb.  28;  San  Rc^ael  Wy  Herald,  1877,  Jan.  11;  Sonera  Union  Democrat, 
Not.  15,  1879;  San  Jos6  Mercury,  Not.  23, 1871;  Id.,  Pioneer,  Biar.  3,  1877; 
Dec  11, 1879,  Jan.  1,  1880;  Id,,  Herald,  1877,  Apr.  12,  13,  16,  BiaT  8,  Aug. 
29, 30;  Castroville  Argus,  Mar.  27, 1869;  Independence  Inyo  Independent,  Not. 
2. 1878;  Mariposa  QaxeUe,  Apr.  3, 1875,  Sept  8,  1877,  Oct  12, 1878.  Jan.  25^ 
1879;   VaUno  DaOy  Chronicle,  May  14,  29,  1880;  Truckee  RqmbUcan,  Biay 

II,  1872;  Baker^ld  Califomian,  Not.  25, 1880;  Chieo  Butte  Reeord,Sept. 
4,  1875;  Crescent  OUy  Courier,  1879,  Feb.  19,  Dec  17;  Dutch  Flat  Fbrmn, 
Sept  6, 1877;  Oilroy  Advocate,  Biay  12,  1877,  Not.  2, 1878;  Healdsburg  Sn- 
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$erpri$e^  Feb.  9,  Sept.  8»  1867;  Id.,  Rtutian  River  Flag,  Sept  18,  1877; 
Lahepart  Lake  Demoerai,  1877,  Sept.  6,  22;  Lo9  AngtUt  Wy  btar,  Sept.  8, 
1877;  Id.,  Wy  JBxpresa,  1877,  Mmj  26,  Sept.  1;  Id,,  Evening  Express,  1879, 
Sept.  18;  1884,  Jan.  2,  Mar.  31,  Apr.  5;  Marin  Oo.  Jonmai,  Aug.  21,  1879; 
MarymUe  Dy  AmetU,  Sept  6,  1879;  Monierey  DemocrcU,  Sept.  1,  1877; 
Napa  Register,  1877,  Sept.  1,  8,  29;  1878,  Feb.  9;  Oakland  Tribune,  Jan.  9. 
1877;  Petaluma  Argus,  July  27,  1877;  Id,,  Courier,  Sept.  6, 1877;  Red  Bluff 
Senimel,  Sept.  8,  1877,  Jan.  28,  1878;  San  Buenaventiura  Free  Press,  Sept. 
8,  1877,  Jan.  19, 1878,  June  28,  1879;  San  Diege  News,  1877,  Apr.  17,  May 
7,  Aag.  25,  80,  Sept  6,  11;  fd„  Uni<m,  Deo.  25,  1873,  May  31,  1877;  Sanl^ 
CruM  Courier,  Sept  7,  1877;  Id,,  Sentinel,  Sept  8,  1877;  Sania  Rosa  Wy 
Times,  Sept  6,  1877;  Sonoma  Democrat,  June  29,  1878,  July  19,  1879; 
Stockton  Independent,  1877,  Biay  12,  Jnne  16,  July  14,  Aug.  4,  Sept  1,  Not. 
24, 1878,  Jane  29;  1879,  Apr.  2,  Ang.  8,  Nov.  18,  Deo.  6;  1881,  Sept  30,  Oct 
3,  Not.  1;  1883,  Jan.  1;  Suisun  Republican,  Sept  6,  1877,  Sept  4,  1879; 
C/kiak  Democrat,  1877,  Sept  8,  29;  Yuba  Wy  Banner,  Nov.  2,  1878;  Ana- 
heim Gazette,  1877,  May  12,  June  2,  Sept  8,  15;  Antioch  Ledger,  1874,  Nov. 
14;  1877,  May  12,  26,  Sept  1;  Jackson  Amador  Ledger,  1877,  Sept  8,  22; 
Roseburg  Plaindealer,  1877,  May  26,  Oct  6;  1879,  Aug.  16;  Yuma  Sentinel, 
Sept  8,  22,  1877,  July  26,  1879;  Quiney  Plumas  National,  July  16,  1870; 
Austin,  Nev,,  Reese  Rio,  ReveUle,  Sept  13,  1872,  Aug.  9,  1879;  Lyim  Co. 
Times,  BepU  4,  1877;  Carson  VaUey  News,  May  30,  1879;  Carson  Appeal, 
1873,  Feb.  9,  Mar.  21,  Apr.  20;  1874,  June  3;  1875,  Mar.  18,  July  27;  1880, 
Apr.  1;  Belmont  Courier,  Nov.  11,  1876;  Carson  Stale  Register,  1871,  Mar.  4, 
11,  Oct  27,  Nov.  12,  23;  1872,  Feb.  6,  Apr.  16,  Oct  11,  Nov.  8;  Id,,  CUy 
Tribune,  Sept  26,  1879;  Cherry  Creek  White  Pine  News,  Mar.  19,  1881; 
Coma  Sentinel,  July  9,  1864;  Dayton  Lyon  County  Sentinel,  July  16,  1864; 
Elko  Independent,  1869,  Aug.  18,  Sept  22,  Oct  6,  13,  Nov.  10;  1870,  Jan. 
26,  May  4,  June  4,  25;  1871,  July  15,  Sept  9,  80,  Nov.  11,  Dec.  23;  1872, 
Mar.  2,  Aug.  10,  Dec.  28;  1873,  Jan.  18,  June  22;  1879,  Jan.  31,  Aug.  17; 
Eureka  DaUy  Leader,  1880,  June  28;  Id.,  Sentinel,  1871,  June  13,  27,  Oct  31; 

1872,  Mar.  17;  1875,  Jan.  23;  1878,  Nov.  9;  1879,  Jan.  80;  1882,  Feb.  11, 
Mar.  7,  July  14;  Oold  HiU  News,  1869,  June  5;  1871,  May  8;  1874,  Jan.  30; 
1875,  Feb.  24,  Mar.  14;  1876,  Apr.  10;  1877,  Apr.  7,  16,  May  17,  June  1,  8, 
July  17,  Aug.  29,  30,  Sept  1,  19,  27;  1878,  Mar.  15,  Apr.  22,  July  31;  1881, 
Junv  24,  July  19,  Oct  23;  Pioche  Journal,  July  29,  1875;  Id,,  Daily  Record, 

1873,  Feb.  18,  25;  Reno  Oazette,  1877,  May  5,  Sept  15,  22;  1878,  Jan.  4, 
Nov.  14;  1880,  Dec  6;  1881,  Nov.  12;  1882,  Jan.  24,  Blar.  30,  Apr.  13,  Aug. 
5,  26;  1883,  Jan.  24,  31,  Apr.  17;  Id.,  State  Journal,  1876,  Dec.  23;  1877, 
Sept  22;  1879,  Jnne  18;  1880,  Aug.  3,  20;  Rubu  HiU  Mining  News,  Sept  19, 
1881;  Tuscarora  Times-Review,  1879,  Feb.  1,  2,  3,  4,  23,  Biay  10,  June  17, 
Aug.  29;  Unionville  Silver  State,  Dec  23,  1871;  Virginia  City  Eveng  Chroni- 
cle, 1877,  May  4,  15,  Aug.  30,  Sept  3,  8,  10;  Territorial  Enterprise,  Nov.  25, 
1869;  Winnemmcca  SUver  State,  Apr.  8,  1876,  Mar.  1879,  Aug.  1882;  1878, 
Nov.  16;  1879,  July  11,  Aug.  29;  Boisi,  Id,,  RqmbUcan,  Sept  20, 1884;  Id,, 
Statesman,  1870,  June  25,  Sept  24;  1872,  Jan.  6,  June  1;  1873,  Jan.  4,  Feb. 
1.  15,  July  12;  1874,  July  11;  1876,  Mar.  18;  1879,  Mar.  4,  Aug.  16,  Nov. 
29;  Bonanza  City  Yankee  Fork  Herald,  Sept  25, 1879;  (hiford  Idaho  Enter- 
prise, 1879,  Sept  11,  18,  Oct  16,  30;  SUver  City  Avalanche,  1870,  Sept  17; 

1872,  May  4;  1873,  Dec  6;  1875,  Mar.  2;  1876,  Feb.  22,  26;  1877,  Sept  8, 
15;  Omaha,  Neb.,  New  Wett,  Dec  1879;  Prescott,  Arii^,  Miner,  1872,  May  4; 

1873,  Jan.  18,  25,  Mar.  8,  May  17;  1876,  June  4,  Aug.  27;  1876,  Dec  22; 
1877,  Jan.  26,  May  18,  June  15,  Aug.  31,  Sept  14,  Oct  26;  1878,  Dec.  13; 
1879,  May  9;  Tucson  Fronteriao,  Jan.  27,  1882;  Oalveston,  Tex,,  Daily  News, 
Dec  1,  1884;  Id,,  Herald,  in  WatsonviOe  Pc^aronian,  Apr.  4,  1878;  Walla 
Walla  Statesman,  May  24,  1879;  Port  Townsend  Democ  Press,  Sept  4,  Oct 
3,  1879;  SetUtle  IntdUgencer,  Nov.  15,  1869;  Puget  Sound  Wy  Courrier,  Sept 
7,  1877;  Olympia,  Wash,,  Standard,  Sept  8,  1877,  Ang.  15, 1879:  Id,,  TnM^ 
script,  Aug.  15,  1874;  Vancouver  Register,  June  11,  1875;  Portland,  Or., 
Deutsche  Zeitung,  1871,  Sept  23,  Oct  28;  1872,  Aug.  81;  1876,  Oct  21; 
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1877.  Apr.  88,  JuM  1,  »,  July  14,  Oct.  6;  1879,  Iffsr.  8,  Oct  2>,  Dee.  1«, 
tO;  /<i,  WfSUmdard,  1877.  Apr.  27,  Sept  7;  /l,  iTeroia,  July  10,  1870, 
Mar.  81,  1878,  Oct  87,  1874,  Jane  29, 1878;  Id.,  Mhteng  Telegram,  1879,  Sept 
8,  Dec.  8;  M,  Pae,  CMd.  Aihocate,  July  24,  1879;  4ahlamd  Tiding$,  Sent 
7, 1877,  Not.  16, 1878|  AHoria  A$Unian,  1880,  Apr.  28,  Oct  20;  BMgene  dtw. 
Or.,  Slate  Jaurnai,  Aug.  88,  1879;  Jaekwmiie  iMmoe,  Timn,  1877,  Sept  7, 
88,  Oct  5;  Aibtmg  Staim  Bigkit  Dtmoc^  Sept  8. 1879;  Saltm,  Or.,  Sotet^ 
mem.  Mar.  18, 1878,  May  18|  1877.  M^y  18, 1879;  Virgmim  CH^,  MmOa,  Mad- 
IMMMM,  June  23,  ISH;  Deer  Lodge  New  NarthweeL  1870,  Sept  23;  1873, 
Feb.  88;  Helena  t^  Omttte,  1878,  Feb.  17,  A:pt.  80,  May  1;  1873,  Nov.  25; 
Jd„  Herald,  1873,  Dec  11;  1876,  Mar.  23,  Sept  14;  N.  T.  Tr^nme,  in  Coi^ 
venu  Ckromde,  Oct  i  1877;  ^.  T.  Herald,  1882,  Jan.  80,  Feb.  13;  Id.,  in 
/fuie8eiMl0fi«e  imdepemdent,  Aug.  16,  1879;  Pamamd  Star  mad  Herald,  Nov. 
18, 1889,  Jwaa  7, 1878,  Apr.  1, 1878|  Not.  K  i877;  Memee  DiaHe  CyUM, 
8d  £oL»  1880^  ] 
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Aaitmioy  prlecthood  of,  941-2. 
Abiqnia,  Dfttiyet  with  expedt.  1775^  0. 
Abrahams,  Levi,  aasaalt  on,  091. 
Adam8»  Baraabas  L.,  pionoer  of  '47, 

272. 
Adams,  Ezra,  laid  oat  town  die,  312; 

grist-mill  of,  327. 
Aoams,  Geo.  J.,  missionary,  402. 
Adams,  James,  recent  of  uniTonlly, 

146. 
Adams,  J.  M.«  missionary,  402. 
Adoption  for  etemi^,  dogma  of,  801. 
A^coltural  and  Manniactoring  oo. 

incorporated,  608. 
Agrioufture,   commnnitv  fanPP,   147; 

irrkation,  579>80,  722-4;  products 

andyield,  720-2;  cWaotet  of  soil, 

724;  annual  fairs,  724-5. 
Agoas  Calientes.    See  Currant  Creek. 
Aitken,  muider  of,  1857,  562-3. 
Alexander,  Col,  sitrat^io  movement 

of,  515;  his  retreat,  515-16. 
Allen,  Elder,  tarred  and   feathered 

1S33,  100. 
Allen,  Capt,  raises  Mormon  hattL, 

241. 
AQen,  Charles,  oapt.  in  legion,  147. 
Allen,  Ira,  settler  atHyrum,  598. 
Allen,  Bufus,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Allen,  W.  C,  settles  in  Arizona,  693. 
Allred,  James,  at  Sevier  River,  316. 
Allred,  W.  M.,  capt.  in  U^ou,  147. 
Alpine  City  founded,  318. 
Alta,  mining  town,  699. 
American  Fork  founded,  312;  mUl  at, 

337;  incorporated,  450. 
American  Fork  dist,  mioes  of^  value, 

743. 
Amherst,  oonference  at,  1832,  90. 
Ancient   Bluff  Buins,  Mormons  at, 

255. 
AnderMm,  Capt,  acts  in  fight  at  Kau« 

voo»  229;  death  of,  230. 
Anderson,  Andrew,  miss,  to  Austca- 

lia,410. 


Anderson,  James  P.,  settler  In  Bea- 
ver CO.,  598. 

Anderson,  Koemos,  murder  of,  569. 

Angel,  Truman  0.,  pioneer  of  '47, 272 

Anthon,  Prof.,  characters  submitted 
to,  1828,  49;  letter  from,  1834,  49* 
50. 

Anxa,  Oapt,  expeds  of,  1774-5^  8. 

Apostles,  first  quorum  chosen,  183& 
111;  duties,  344-6. 

Appleby,  Wm  J.,  univ.  regent,  709. 

Ankona,  Mormon  settlements,  693-4. 

ArkftUBSS,  emigrant  party  at  S.  L., 
545;  ill  feeling  towards,  547;  mas- 
sacre of,  1857, 550-9. 

Armstrong,  Q.  W.,  Ind.  agent,  478| 
promotes  canal  co.,  483. 

Arvard,  De  S.,  excom.,  126-7. 

Ashley,  Col,  acts  in  Haun's  mill  trag* 
edy,  128. 

Ashley,  Wm  H.,  trapping  expedt 
1825,  21-2. 

Atohison,  Maj.-gen.,  acts  amunst  Mor- 
mons, 122-3;  resigns,  130. 

Attwood,  Millen,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Auerbach  Bros,  merchants,  persecu- 
tion of,  654. 

Australia,  miss,  work  in,  410. 

Authorities  quoted,  332,  366,  388-98» 
436-8,  637-40,  77ei-84. 

Axtell,  S.  B.,  appid  guvr.  667. 


B 

Babbitt,  Almon,  missionary,  402. 
Babbitt,  A.  W.,  del  to  congress,  444| 
seat  refused,  452;  sec.  of  ter.,  462. 


Baker  Jesse,  prc«dt  of  elders,  199. 
Baker,  Jos.,  settler  at  Mendon,  597. 
Baldwin,  Calebs  trial  of,  and  sentence, 

131. 
Baldwin,  Wheeler,  tent  to  Missooil 

1831,84. 
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BaU,  Jot.,  mltiioiur^,  402. 
Ballantina  Bioh.,  mm.  to  Caloatta, 

410. 
Ballinger,  Je«6  0.,  aettlM  in  AriioiiA» 

093. 
Banking,  765-^ 
Banks,  Jno.,   PMdt  of  Edinbnri^ 

conference,  400. 
Bannaoka,  the,  defeat  of,  1863,  631; 

treaty  with,  634. 
Baptiam,  ceremony,  337-S. 
Barker,  John  D.,  aheriflf  1848, 287. 
Bamet,  L.,  miaaionary,  402. 
Bwmett,  John  T.,  regent  of  nniver- 

aity,  146. 
Barney,  Lewia,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Bamham,  C.  D.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Bamnm,  Henry,  hoaae  at  Peva,  605. 
Baron  la  Hontan,  fablea  of,  1689,  18, 

19. 
Barrett,  Wm,  mias.  to  Australia,  410. 
Bartholomew,  Jamea,  foonda  Fayette, 

601. 
BarUeeon,  J.,  en)edt.  of,  1841,  29. 
Barton,  Joseph,  oiog.,  700. 
Baakin,  R.  N.,  attir  in  Lee  trial,  565. 
Bateman,  Wm,  at  Mtn  Meadows  maa- 

aacre,  551. 
Bates,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  565. 
Bates,  Marcellus,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 
Battle  Creek.    See  Pleasant  Grove. 
Beadle,  J.  H.,  Life  in  Utah^  637. 
Beanfield,  shooting  of,  629. 
Bear  Hunter,  Chief,  killed,  631. 
Bear  River,  course,  20:  saJtnesa,  30; 

batUc  at,  1863,  631-2. 
Bear  Eiver  Bay,  surveyed,  465. 
Beaumont,  Charles,  trader,  255. 
Beaver  City,  emigrants  at,  548;  Lee 

trial,  565;  founding,  598;  cotyaeat, 

609;  population,  1880,  705. 
Beaver  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  set- 
tlements, 598-9;  sulphnr-beda,  739. 
Beaver  Cotrjr  Record,  newspaper,  716. 
Beaver  Enterprise,  newspaper,  716. 
Beaver  River,  attraction  of,  598. 
Beckwith,  Lt  E.    O.,   in  Gunnison 

party,  468. 
Beddle,  John,  founds  Eden,  601. 
Becbe,  Calvin,  of  council  of  twelve, 

108. 
Belden,  Josiah,  in  BarUeson   party 

1841,  29;  Hitt.  Statement,  29,  30. 
Bellows,  John,  of  Gunnison  party, 

470. 
Belnap,  Gilbert,  marshal  at  Ogden 

1851,  308. 
Bennett,  J.  C,  chancellor  of  univer- 
sity, 146;  HisL  qf  the  SainU^  crit 

on,  149-^53. 


Bennett,  Samnel,  regent  of  nniTenity, 
146. 

Benson,  Alva,  setUea  at  Hyrom,  598. 

Benson,  EsraTaft,  holds  service,  1847, 
263;  messenger  to  Pratt,  268;  pio- 
neer of  '47,  282;  lays  out  town  site, 
312;  i^XMtle  1844-69,  345;  grant 
to,  451;  of  council  1851,  458;  pro- 
motea  water  co.,  483;  aettlea  at 
Millville,  598;  bi(^.,  675-6. 

Bent,  Samuel,  of  h^h  council,  198; 
missionary,  402. 

Bemhisel,  D.,  special  agent  1850, 325. 

Bemhisel,  J.  M!,  to  draught  constitu- 
tion, 440;  deL  to  congress,  484; 
university  regent,  709. 

Berry,  John,  attacked  by  Inds,  474. 

Berubisel,  Dr  J.  M.,  committee  to 
govr,  174. 

Booth,  Ezra,  sent  to  Missouri  1831» 
84;  apostatizes,  89. 

Boggs,  Francis,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Boggs,  L.  W.,  hostility  to  Mormons, 
100;  treachery  of,  102-3;  govr  of 
Mo.,  116;  refuses  help  to  Mormons, 
123-4;  tactics  of,  128-9;  attempt 
to  assassinate,  156. 

Bolton,  Curtis  E.,  miss,  to  France,  41 1. 

Bordeaux,  Jaoies,  occupying  Fort 
Laramie  1847,  255. 

Boreman,  Jadge,  preadt  at  trials  of 
J.  Lee,  564-5. 

Botsford,  Dan.,  missionaiy,  402. 

Bountiful,  town,  700. 

Box  Elder  coty,  organized,  450;  ju- 
dicial dist,  539;  coty  seat,  609. 

Box  Elder  Creek,  settlement  at,  317. 

Boyer,  Peter,  testimony  of,  61. 

Boynton,  John  F.,   apostle  1835-8, 

Bracken,  Levi,  magistrate  1848,  287. 
Bradley,  G.  W.,  founds  Moroni,  601. 
Braman,  S.,  missionary,  402. 
Brandebury,  L.  H.,  chief  justice  of 

ter.,  456;  disputes  with,  458-60. 
Brandon,  G.  H.,  missionAry,  402. 
Brannan,  Sam.,  letter  of,  210;  colony 

of,  213,  593,  642;   meeta  party  to 

Utah,  25& 
Brassfield,  Newton,  murder  of,  626-7. 
Brewster,  Elder,  goes  to  Iowa,  642. 
Bridser,  James,  oiscovers  Great  Salt 

Li^e,  19-20;  trading  post  of,  258. 
Briggs,  K  C,  Josephite  missionary. 


Brigham  Qty,  founded,    318;   ootj 

seat,  618,  702. 
Brigham  Young  Express  Co.,  501-Z 
Brimhall,  Geo.,  representative  1851« 

458. 
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British  India,  miss,  work  In,  410. 
Broochus,  I^erry  £.,  associate  judgeof 

ter.,  456;  disputes  with,  456-60. 
Brockmao,  Bev.,  acts  in  a  fight  at 

Nanvoo,  22S-31. 
"Brooklyn,"  chartered  for  Cal.,  213. 
Brouu,  Capt.,  with  detachment  in 

valley,  1W7,  264. 
Brown,  Benj.,  missionary,  402. 
Brown,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  47,  272. 
Brown,  Hiram,  excommonicated,  167. 
Brown,  J.,  ascent  of  Twin  Peaks  1847, 

265. 
Brown,  James,  bishop,  290;  purchases 

Goodyear  tract,  .307;  legislator,  458. 
Brown,  John,  pioneer  of  47,  272;  out 

off  from  church,  300. 
Brown,  N.  T.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Brown,  P.,  missionary,  402. 
Brown,  Samuel,  acts  at  election,  120. 
Browning,  James  G.,  representative 

1851,  458. 
BidweU,  J.,  in  Bartleson  party  1841, 

29;  Cali/ornia,  1841-8,  29-30. 
Big  Blowout  Mine,  iron  deposits,  735. 
Big  Canon  Creek,  wooUen-mills  on, 

732. 
Big  Elk,  Chief,  negotiations  with,  237. 
Bigler,    Jacob  G.,   magistrate  1848, 

Billings,  Alfred  K.,  founds  settlement, 

601. 
Billings,  G.  P.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Billings,  Titus,  to  dispose  of  church 

property  1831,  88. 
Bingluun,  mining  town,  699. 
Birmingham,  work  at,  406-7. 
Bidhop,  Francis  G. ,  missionary,  402. 
Bishop,  VV.  W.,  atty  in  Lee  tnal,  465. 
Black,  Adam,  acts  towards  Mormons, 

122. 
Black,  Geo.  A.,  sec.  of  ter.,  661. 
Black  Hill,  Mormons  arrive  at,  255. 
Black,  J.  S.,  settles  at  Deseret,  601. 
Black,  priest,  miss,  to  Ireland,  410. 
Blair,  Seth  M.,  U.  S.  atty  of  ter.,  456. 
Blakslee,  Jas,  missionary,  402. 
B'odsett,  Edgar,  del.  to  Wash.,  447. 
Blood  atonement,  theory  of,  340. 
Buchanan,  Presdt,  policy  of,  529. 
Buukmaster,  Col,  allays  fury  of  citi- 
zens, 190. 
Buffington,  Jos.,  chief  justice  of  ter., 

456. 
Bullion  production,  741. 
Bullock,  Isaac,  settles  at  Fort  Snpply, 

595. 
Bunch-grass,  value  of,  728. 
Burgess,  Harrison,  councillor  S.  L. 

City  1851,  45a 


Bnrk,  John  M.,  rigns  memorial,  134. 
Bumham  Jas,  missionary  to  Wales 

1840,  409. 
Bums,  Lt,  attacked  by  Inds,  475. 
Burr,    David    H.,    surveyor-general, 

485. 
Burton,  Louis,  in  Wolfskill  expedt. 

1830,  24. 
Burton,  Col  R.,  corps  of  observation, 

512;    actions  in    Morrisite  defeat, 

616-18;  collector  internal  revenue, 

619. 
Burton,  R.  P.,  works  of,  687. 
Burton,  R.  T.,   built  wooilen-milla, 

732. 
Busby,  Jos.,  grant  to,  483. 
Butler,  John  L.,  erant  to,  609. 
Buttei^eld,  Josiah,  presdt  of  seven* 

ties,  199. 
Byard,  R.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272, 


Cache  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  orisin 

of  name,  596;  coty  seat,  608;  setSe- 

ments  in,  702. 
Cache  Valley  surveyed,  464. 
Gaboon,  Reynolds,  sent  to  Missouri 

1831,  84. 
Caine,  John  T. ,  sec.  of  order  of  Enoch, 

361;  presents  constitution  to  con> 

pw.  687. 
Caims,  Jno.,  miss,  to  Scotland  1843, 

409. 
Calder,  D.  0.,  sec.  of  order  of  Enoch, 

361;  biog.,  776. 
Caldwell  coty.  Mormons  remove  to, 

117. 
California,  emigrations  to,  210,  213, 

297-304,  320;  Mormon  settlements 

in,  592-3,  693;  Gladdenites  leave 

for,  644. 
California  volunteers,  arrival  of,  1862, 

611-12. 
Call,  Anson,  settles  at  Fillmore,  314; 

builds  fort,  601. 
Campbell,  murder  of,  472. 
Campbell,  A.  G.,  del.  to  congress,  447; 

certificate  granted  to,  688. 
Campbell,  Root  L.,  university  regent. 

Camp  Douglas,  U.  S.  troops  at,  659. 
Camp  Floyd,  troops  at,  537;  sale  of 

supplies,  575-6;  Cal.  vols  at,  612. 
Camp  Rawlins,  U.  S.  troops  at,  659; 

bad  conduct  of,  660. 
Camp  Scott,  winter  at,  520-1. 
Canada,  missionary  work  in,  403-5. 
Canals,  acts  to  construct,  607. 
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Omiooii,  Geo.  Q.,  apgtiK  346;  biog., 
434;  oboaen  cenator,  <M)6;  director 
Z.  C.  M.  L,  652;  aneeted,  663; 
del.  to  ooi^greie,  665;  preeided  itt 
B.  YoongV  fonerml,  671-2;  on 
Yoan^'s  character,  673;  elected 
coonciUor,  680;  certificate  of  elec- 
tion refused,  688;  pabliihee  Juve- 
nile Instructor,  716. 

Carbonate  mine,  745. 

Cardenae ,  Garcia  Itopez  de,  expedt.  of, 
1540,  1-5;  map  of  route,  5. 

Carey,  W-n  O,  a^y  in  Ue  trial,  565. 

Gaiiin,  Gov.  X.,  friendly  to  Hormone, 
155. 

\,  Tbomae. 
Nauvoo,  227-9, 

Cam,  Elder,  ord.  to  leave  Berlin,  411. 

Carrington,  Albert,  ascends  Twin 
Peaks,  265;  pioneer  '47^  272;  apos- 
tle, 345;  dittugbte  constitution,  440; 
assessor,  443;  university  regent^ 
709;  biog.,  775. 

Carrying  co.  established  1849,  298. 

Carson,  Geo.,  aitacked  by  Inds,  477. 

Carson,  Kit,  in  Frtoiont's  expedt. 
1843,33. 

Carson  coty  defined,  591. 

Carson  Valley,  colony  at,  506;  settle- 
ments in,  590-2;  mines  o^  748. 

Carthage,  actions  of  authorities,  170- 
1;  death  of  J.  Smith  at,  175-83; 
meeting  at,  211;  trouble  at,  225. 

Carthage  Greys  act  at  death  of 
Smith.  178  81. 

Carter,  John  S.,  sent  on  mission  1834, 
104. 

Carter,  Simeon,  sent  to  Missouri  1831, 
84;  of  council  of  twelve,  108. 

Carter,  Wm,  sent  to  Missouri  1831, 
84;  turns  first  furrow  at  Salt  Lake, 
261;  pioneer '47,  272. 

Carter,  Wm  F.,  miss,  to  Calcutta, 
410. 

Case,  James,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Castle  Valley,  ooal  depoeitB  in,  737. 

Caulfield,  of  Gunnison  party,  470. 

Cave  mine,  746. 

Cedar  City,  fumaoe  at,  317;  iron- 
works, 327;  inoorporated,  450;  em- 
igrants at,  548;  population,  706. 

Central  Pacific  E.  R.,  building  of, 
753-5. 

CentreviUe.  foonded,  905-7;  mills  at, 
827. 

Chama  River,  expedt  at,  1776,  9. 

Chamberlain,  S.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Chapman,  Jacob  K.,  missionary,  402. 

Chariton  Elver,  Mormons  at»  1846, 
222. 


Charter  for  Naovoomnted  1840, 14U 
Chase,  Darwin,  capt.  in  leoion,  147. 
Chessley,  A.  P..  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Chipman,  Stephen,  laid  out  town  site, 

812. 
Church,  H.  ^.,  missionaiy,  402. 
Cibola.    See  ZunL 
Cincinnati,  missionaries  at»  78,  399. 
Circleville,  founded,  601;  oo^  seat, 

608. 
Cisneros,  I.  P.,  in  expedt  1776-7,  9. 
Civil  govmt,  need  of,  439. 
Clapp  Benj.,  missionary,  402;  coon* 

cillor,  45a 
Clark,  Gen.,  persecution  oi  Mormons, 

130-3. 
Clark,  Isaac,  judge  of  probate  1848^ 

287*  ^^ 
Clark,  W.  0.,  missionary,  402. 
Clawson,  H.  B.,  biog.,  653. 
Clay  coty,    refuge   taken  in,    183S» 

102;  treatment  1 15. 
Clayton,  F.  R.,  editor,  716. 
Clayton,  Wm,  clerk  to  Smith,  63; 

pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Climate,  691. 
Clinton,  Jeter,  ooundllor  6.  L.  Gitj 

1851,  450. 
aoward,  T.  P.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Cluflf,  Harvey  H.,  bioc.,  776. 
Coal   discovered    1851,    317;    Green 

Eiver  basin,  322;  Summit  ootv,  694. 
Coal  mines  of  ter.,  value,  736-8. 
Coalville,  settlement  of,  1859,  695. 
Coalville  Mines,  coal  deposits,  737. 
Colesville,  Joe  Smith  and  others  at, 

1830  68 
Colfax,'  Schuyler,  Tisits  Utidi,  666. 
Colonization,  system  of,  319-20. 
Collett,    Sylvanus,    murder,    Atkins 

party,  562-3. 
Collins,  Lyons*  teacher  at  Salt  Lake, 

324. 
Colorado,  Mormons  in,  1880,  608. 
Colorado  River,  expedt  at,  1776,  11. 
Coltrin,  Zebedee,  sent   to   Missouri 

1831,  84;  on  mission,  104;  pioneer 
'47.  272. 

Colvtlle,  James,  accepts  the  faith  and 

recants  1831,  80. 
Commerce,  pioneer,  602-8;  struggU 

for  control,  651-6;  of  ter.,  76S^^ 
Commandments,    Book    ol,   printed 

1832,  91. 

Common  roadways,  761-2. 
Comjpstock,  Oapt  N.,  acts  in  Hann^ 

mul  tragedy,  128. 
Conferences,  the  first,   1830,  69;  at 

Fayette,  80;  at  Amhefst,    90;   aft 

Nauvoo,  216. 
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Confinnfttion,  ceremony  of,  338. 

Connor,  Col,  comd.  of  CaL  vols,  611; 
actiona  toward  Mormons,  612-13; 
defeats  Inds,  631-2;  discoyers  sil- 
ver mine,  742. 

Conover,  Col,  ezpedt.  against  Inds, 
474. 

Consecrated  oil,  ceremony  of  anoint- 
ing, 336-7. 

Constitution,  oommt.  appointed  to 
draught,  1849,  440. 

Convention  at  Salt  Lake  City,  440. 

Conyers,  Dr,  in  Qnincy  depatation, 

Cook,    Fred,    missionary   to   Wales 

io4v,  4UB. 
Cook,  P.  W.,  promotes  water  oo.,  483; 

founds  Qoeben,  601. 
Cook,  Lt-col  St  George,  general  order 

of,  243-4;  arrival,  519. 
Coon,  Jos.,  missionary,  402. 
Cooper,  Samuel,  testimony  of,  61. 
Comey,  Lemon,  conversion  of,  1831» 

Copper,  discoveries  of,  738-0. 

Coray,  Howard,  sec  of  the  conndl, 
1851,  459. 

Corinne,  bank  at,  765. 

Com  Creek,  emi^pnnts  at»  547. 

Corrill,  John,  historian,  83;  sent  to 
Missouri,  84;  in  jail,  102. 

Cotton,  attempt  to  raise,  1855-9,  599. 

Coulson,  Geo.,  col  of  legion,  146;  coty 
oommisr,  287. 

Council  Blufib,  Mormons  at,  1846, 222; 
Mormon  battle  raised,  241 ;  named, 
274. 

Council  of  twelve,  organised  1834, 
108. 

Counties,  boundaries  defined,  608. 

Court  conflicts,  486-8. 

Covey,  Benj.,  bishop,  290. 

Cowdery,  Oliver,  conversion  1829,  52; 
aids  in  translating  plates,  57-9;  or- 
dained elder  1830,  64-5;  ordered 
west,  69-70;  work  of,  77-9,  85-9; 
secedes,  118. 

Cox,  Orville  S.,  bishop  1849,  290. 

Cradlebangh,  John,  assoc.  judge,  500; 
actions  of,  539-40;  opposes  admis- 
sion, 606. 

Cragun,  James,  sergt-at-arms,  459. 

Craig,  James,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Crentzfeldt,  F.,  in  Gunnison  party, 
killed,  468-70. 

Crickets  as  Ind.  food,  262;  plague  of, 
279-82. 

Crismon,  Charles,  builds  grist-mill, 
279. 

Crismon  mine,  744. 


Critcheliow,  Wm,  jnstiod  of  peacd  at 

Ogden,  308. 
Crosby,  J.  R.,  apptd  associate  judge, 

604. 
Crosby,  Jesse  W.,  mbsionary,  402. 
Crosby,  Oscar,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Cullom,  anti-poIyg<^iny  bill,  656-7. 
Gumming,  Alfred,  apptd  gov.  1857, 

500;  at  Salt  Lake  Oty,  526-7;  de- 

parture,  575. 
Cunninghiun,  Artemas,  testimony  of, 

60. 
Currant  Ctreek,  exp^dt  at,  1776,  14 
Currency,  issue  1849,  290-2. 
Curtis,  J^man,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Curtis,  Theodore,  miss,  to  Ireland, 

410. 
Gushing,  Hosea,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Cutler,  Alpbeus,  of  high  conncsl,  198. 


Daily  TelcuBpniph,  hist  of,  715. 

Dairy  ]^oducto,  value  of,  730. 

Dame,  Wm  H.,  at  Mtn  Meadows  mas- 
sacre, 552;  indicted  for  murder,  564. 

Dana,  Chas  B.,  legislator,  458. 

Dana,  R.,  councillor,  868. 

Danites,  rise  of,  1837-8,  124-7;  mnr- 
ders  imputed  to,  569. 

Davenport,  James,  pioneer  of  '47)  272. 

Davidson,  Mrs,  testimony  of,  62. 

Davis,  Amos,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 

Daviess  coty.  Ma,  Mormon  perseca- 
tions,  122-4. 

Davis  coty,  boundaries  defined,  450; 
judicial  dist,  539;  coty  Seat,  608; 
settlement  in,  700. 

Davis,  Elisha  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Davis,  Lysander  M.,  missionary,  402. 

Dawson,  John  W.,  apptd  govr,  pd- 
lantirv  of,  604. 

Day,  Henry  R.,  Ltd.  sub-agent  1861, 
478. 

Dean,  Henry,  missionary,  402. 

Decker,  C.  F.,  mail  service,  501. 

Delawares,  the  Mormons  among,  1831, 
79,400. 

De  Mill,  Oliver,  founds  Shoensburg, 
601. 

Denmark,  miss,  work  in,  411. 

Denny,  Presley,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  566. 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  hi 
Utah,  759. 

Deseret,  meaning  of,  440. 

Deseret  alphabet,  hist,  of,  712-14; 
characters,  713. 

Deseret  Evening  News,  first  news- 
paper, 715. 
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Deseret  Iron  Co.  Inoorpoimted,  483. 
*DeMret  New8,'pabUBhed  1850,  328. 
Deseret,  ttate  orguiixed   1849,   440; 

faila  to  receive  reoogDitioii,  452. 
Deseret  Telemph  Co.,  771. 
De  TrobriAoa,  Gen.,  commnn.  oo  oon- 

dact  of  troops,  680. 
Devirs  Gate,  army  of  Utah  at,  513. 
Dewey,  Benj.  F.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Diahman,  town  laid  oat,  117. 
Dillie,  David  B.,  councillor,  308;  legis- 

Utor,  458. 
Dinwiddie,  Thos,  director  d  order  of 

Enoch,  361. 
•Dixon,  John,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Dodd,  Rey.  Cephas,  testimony  of,  82. 
Dodd,  E.,  grave  of,  422. 
Dolores  River,  expedt.  at»  1778,  9. 
Dominguez,'  Franc  A.,   expedt.   of, 

1776-7,  8-18. 
Donaldson,  Wm,  miM.  to  Calontta, 

410. 
Doniphan,  Gen.,  acts  towards  Mor- 
mons, 122-4,  131. 
Dooly,  R.  M.,  biog.,  768. 
Dort,  David,  of  high  council,  198. 
Dotson,  Peter  K.,  U.  S.  marshal  1857, 

539. 
Doty,  Gov.,  rule  of,  1883-4,  821-2; 

biog.,  622. 
Doty,  James   D.,    snperdt   of   Ind. 

affiiirs,  604. 
Douglas,  Senator,  oommis.  to  Nanvoo, 

211-12;  speech,  492. 
Drake,  Thomas  I.,  assoc  judge,  005; 

indignation  of,  610-11. 
Driggs,  Starling^ioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Drummond,  W.  W.,  assoc.  judge,  4^; 

character  and  actions,  490-2. 
Dubois,  Robt,  testimony  of,  61. 
Duchesne  River,  expedt.  at,  1777,  11. 
Duncan,  Chapman,  founds  Duncan's 

Retreat,  601. 
Duncan's  Retreat,  founded  1861,  601. 
Dunklin,  Gov.  D.,  Mormons  appc^  to, 

1833,  101;  actions  of,  103. 
Dunyon,  John  L.,  oouncillor  S.  L. 

City,  450. 
Durfee,  James,  sent  on  mission,  104. 
Durfee,  Robt,  founds  Salem,  601. 
Durkee,  Charles,  govr  1865-9,  biog., 

622;  resigns,  658. 
DutUm,  Simon,  arrested,  664. 
Dykes,  Wm,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 


E 

Eagle  VaL,  settlements  in,  592. 
Earl,  a  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 


Eastman,  Obo,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Easton,  settlonent  at,  308. 

Echo  Calkin,  Gen.  Wells  at,  513. 

Eckks,  D.  R.,  chief  justice,  500,  538L 

Eden,  founded,  601. 

Edmunds  Uw,  395-6,  683. 

Edwards,  Esaias,  grist-mills,  315^  327; 

saw-miU,  596. 
Edwards,  F.  M.,  miasicniary,  402. 
Edwards,  Wm,  arrest  of,  592. 
Egbert,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  '47,  272; 

biog.,  700. 
Egan,  Howard,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
E^'s  route,  751. 
E:chbanm,  Mrs,  testimony  of,  82, 
Eldera,  duties  of,  85. 
Elder's  Journal,  issue  of,  1837, 1 15. 
Eldredge,  H.  S.,  marBhal  of  immi- 
grant CO.,  282;  brig. -gen.  of  militia, 

442;    elected  manhiO,    443;    Ind. 

expedt.,  472-3;  director  Z.  a  M. 

1,652. 
Eldredge,  J.  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Eldridge,  H.  J.,  director  of  Enoch 

order,  361. 
Elkhom  River,  rendesvoos  at,  253; 

282;  ferry  on,  274. 
Ellerbeck,  Thos  W.,  sec  of  order  U 

Enoch,  361. 
Ellsworth,  E.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Emery  co^,  oraanized,  705. 
Emery,  Geo.  £,  apptd  gOT.,  policy 

of,  667. 
EZmigration  Ca&on,  Mormons  encamp 

at,  258;  carbonate  of  soda  founa, 

740. 
Emma  mine,  production  of,  742;  swin- 

dies  connected  with,  742-3. 
Empey,  Wm  A.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Enaowment,  ceremony  of,  357-^ 
England,  miss,  to,  405-410;  number 

of  proselytes,  406. 
Enoch,  order  of,  description  and  mem- 
bers, 359-61. 
Ensign,  Datus,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Ensign  Peak,  named,  263. 
Enterprise,  founded  1862,  598. 
Ephraim  City,  acct  of,  706. 
Episcopal  church,  school  of,  707-8w 
Escalante,  8.V.  de,  expedt.  of,  1776-7, 

8-17. 
Eureka  Hill  mine,  744. 
Evans,  David,  legislator,  458. 
Evans,  Col  G.  S.,  defeats  Indians, 

632. 
Evanstown,  bituminoos  coal  found. 

737. 
Evansville.    See  Lehi. 
Evening  and  Morning  Star,  started 

1831,89-92. 
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Xrerett,  Addiscm,  pioneer  of  '47»  272; 

bishop,  290. 
Expeneee  of  ten*.  1863|  482. 
Exports,  759-761. 


Fkokrell,  James,  settler,  307. 
Fairbanks,  David,  bishop,  2d(k 
Fairbanks,  N.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Fairview,  foonded,  601;  Incorporated, 

706. 
gannington,  founded,  318;  ooty  seat, 

008. 
Fambam,  A.,  miss,  to  New  Zealand, 

410. 
Farr,  Aaron,    pioneer   of   '47,    272; 

miss,  to  Jamaica,  410;  bic^.,  755. 
Farr,  Lorin,  mayor  of  Ogden,   308; 

srist-mill,    827;    legislator,    458; 

bic^,  755. 
Far  West,  town  laid  ont,  117;  cele- 
bration  at,   119-20;   persecutions, 

132,  138;  Mormons  arrested,  138; 

conference  at,  196. 
Fauna  of  ter.,  323. 
Favette,  conference  at,  1831,  80;  city 

foonded,  601. 
FeU,  A.  a,  biog.,  755. 
Felt,  N.  H.,  alderman,  450;  legislator, 

458. 
Fennemore,  James,  photographer  at 

Lee's  execntion,  570. 
Fennimore,  James,  settled  in  Carson 

Val.,  590. 
Ferguson,  James,  lawyer,  489. 
Ferguson,  T.  H.,  execution  of,  540. 
Ferries  on  Missouri,  274;  acts  relating 

to,  483. 
Ferris,  Benj.  Q.,  Utah  and  the  Mcr- 

mons^  329;  sec.  of  ter.,  461. 
FestiviUes  at  Salt  Lake  1849,  296. 
Field,  Josepb,  editor,  716. 
Fielding,  Joseph,  miss,  to  England 

1837,  405. 
Fillmore  founded,  314;  incorporated, 

450;  capital,  462;  immigrants  at, 

547;  coty  seat,  608. 
Finanoe,  revenue  snd  expenses  1853, 

482. 
Fish  and  fisheries  of  ter.,  322;  acts 

regulating,  60a 
Fisher,  Jos.  C,  settled  at  Snake  River, 

603. 
Fitzgerald,  Perry,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 
Flaffstaff  mine,  productions  of,  742. 
Flake,  Green,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Fleming,  Joeiah  W.,  miss,  to  New 

Zealand,  4ia 


Flenniken,  R.  P.,  assoc.  Judge,  604. 
Flood,  Maj.,  in  Quinoy  deputation, 

228. 
Florenoe,  Mormons  at,  222;  named, 

274. 
Fobbe,  Henry,  murder  of,  563. 
Food,    poverty   of,    275-6;    supply, 

288-9. 
Foote,  T.  B.,  settler  at  Nephi,  313. 
Forbes,  James,  biog.,  755. 
Ford,  Gov.,  character,  155,  172;  acts 

in  arrest  and  death  of  Smith,  1 72-90. 
Fordham,  Elijah,  missionary,  401. 
Forney,  Jacob,  superdt  of  Lid.  afiGurs, 

539. 
Fort  Ashley,  estoblished  1825,  21. 
Fort  Bridger,  Mormons  at,  257;  severe 

winter,  287;  march  to,  519-20;  pur* 

chased,  595;  coty  seat,  608. 
Fort  Calls,  founded,  601. 
Fort  Gunnison,  founded,  601. 
Fort  Hall,  route  to,  explored,  464. 
Fort  Supply,  settlement  at,  595. 
Fort  Utah,  settlement  of,  309. 
Fort  Walker,  building  of,  318. 
Foster,  Dr,  enmity  to  Smith,  170l 
Foster,  J.  C,  attorney  in  Lee  trial, 

566. 
Foster,  James,  weeident  of  seventies, 

199. 
Foster,  Bobt  D.,  regent  of  university, 

146. 
Fotheringham,  Wm,  miM.  to  Calcutta, 

410. 
Fowler,  John  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Fox,  Jesse  W.,  surveys  town  site,  314; 

teacher,  324. 
Fox,  Samuel,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
France,  miss,  work  in,  411. 
Francklyn  smelting-works,  capacity, 

749. 
Freeman,  John  M.,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 
Fremont,  J.  C,  expedts  1843-5,  32-4; 

at  Salt  Lake,  297. 
Prink,  H.  M.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Frontier  Guardian,  newspaper,  325. 
Frost,  Burr,  pioneer  of  '47, 272;  starts 

manuSacture  of  iron,  317;  nuss.  ta 

New  Zealand,  410. 
Frost,  Sam.  B.,  missionanr,  402. 
Fruit  culture,  value  of,  725-6. 
Fuller,  £.  K.,  left  for  CaL,  273. 
Fuller,  Edson,  sent  to  Missouri,  84. 
Fuller,  Frank,  apptd  sec  of  ter.,  604. 
Fullmer,  David,  high  council,   198; 

draughts  constitution,  440;  legis* 

lator,  458:  university  treasurer,  709. 
Fullmer,  John  S.,  of  carryins  co.,  298; 

draughts  constitution,  4%;  col  of 

miUUa,  442;  legislator,  458. 
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OftloM,  Cbpt  M.  J. ,  fai  «zpedt.  IMO^ 

GmllAiid,  Inae,  rtookholdcr  in  Han- 

▼oo,  145;  uiiiT«nitf  r«g«o^  ML 
QttlUtiB,  llbrmoosAttMkeda^  121^2. 
Garc^  Father,  axpedt.  of  1776,  a 
Gardeo  QroT6»  Mormoot  At,  1M6^  222» 
Gardiner,  Ardi.,  iMW-mitt  of,  2711. 
Gardiner,  Robt,  MW-nillol,  279i 
Gardner,  Wm,  aoMler  si  Meodoa,  fi07. 
GarfieM  ooi7,  oraMiiedt  706|  Mlpter- 

bed%739. 
Garr ,  B. ,  aettler  at  Walltlmii,  Mk 
Gates,  Jacob,  miMknary,  ^kT 
Gatherera,  the,  aeet  ol  642. 
G«3r»  Lt,  attack  ob  Me,  Mk 
General  electioii,  the  firet»  ISM,  44S. 
General  Epiatle  of  the  Twelve^  1682, 

416-17. 
Gentflea,  pegweirtioa  of,  661-4. 
Germania  kad-irorfcf,  capacity,  749. 
Germany,  mlM.  work  hi,  411. 
Gibbon^  Andrwr  8.,  pknoer  of  W. 

272. 
Gilt  of  teogaee,  exerolea  of,  S3CM01 
Gilbert  ft  Gerriah,  nierohante,  766. 
Gilbert^  Sklney,  apftd  chnroh  agent 

1831,  86;  in  jail  1633,  102. 
GilUam ,  a ,  atteck  ^  Momoof,  126- 

4,130-3. 
Gflmer,  Joha  T.,  ctago  bnrimn  o( 

753. 
Gladden,  Biahop.  IbroM  now  aeet,  643. 
GbuideBitea,  the,  aeet  ol  643-4;  do- 

noonced  by  Yoong,  644. 
Glasgow,  work  at,  M, 
Gleason,  John  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272L 
Glenwood,  aettlement,  706. 
Glines,  Eric,  pioneer  of  '47,  272.  - 
Godbe,  W.  a,  gnnt  to,  609;  trial 

647-6;  Uog.,  651;  interview  with 

Prest  Grant,  658. 
Godbeite  movement,  tooeeea  of,  647- 

51. 
Goddard,  Geo.,  eea  of  order  of  Bnoeh, 

361. 
Goddtfd,  S.  H.,  pkmeer  of  '47, 272. 
Godier,  murder  of,  592. 
Gold  discovered  in  CaL,  301-2. 
Goodson,   John,   misa.    to    Kngland 

1837,405. 
Goodveto,  M.  M.,  Spanish  grant  of, 

Goshen,  foonded  1856,  60U 
Gove,  Oarlos,  col  of  legion,  146b 
Grafton,  coty  seat,  608. 
Graodin,  Egbert  B.,  prints  Momon 
book  1830,  63. 


OtMiger,  OB««r,  iibt  OB  iriirioB  Ni^ 

Gimnt,    Fpsadtk    Godbi^ 

with,  658. 
Grant,  Capt.,  attempt  to  < 

273;  H.  B.  Co.  trader, : 
Gxmnt,  David,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Grant,  Geo.  D.,  of  carrying  co.,  296; 

Ind.  ezpedt,  601^16;  overtakes  im- 

mignmta,  496;  eafiL  «f  miHtia,  44^ 

arrestecia  064. 
Grant,  Geo.  B.,  pioaisref '47,  £72. 
Grant,  Heber  jT,  apostle,  346^  661; 

hk>g.,681. 
GranC  J.  M..  of  carrying  ca,  298; 

hrig.-<ett.  el  miHtia,  40;  mifor  of 

aX.  City,  460;  legislator,  458;  pro- 

OM>tea  water  eo.,  483;  bte.,  603; 

occopftM  Moffgsa  eoty,  596;  grant 

Grant,  Joshna,  BisBSoMmr^40S. 
Grantsville,  popalatioQ  1880,  766. 
GrasshoppeM^  ilwiMigM  ty,  636^  630^ 

724. 
GMttan,  LtL  I^,  kfllsd  witfi  paity, 

476-7. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  &staool  of,  16;dis- 

oovary  1894-^  19-20;  iomiigrants 

at,  1841,  29-31;  Frteont  at,  32-4; 

Mormons  in  vi^loy,  275-304;  map 

of  lort,  277;  survey  ol^  466^ 
Green,  Mr,  gives  name  to  river  1825, 

21;  tnm&gezpedt^  1826^  21. 
Green,  John  jS.,  Iiwnds  Kaysville, 

316. 
Green,  Evan  M.,  recorder,  287;  mikooL 

at  Provo,  324. 
Greene,  John  P.,  rsgsBtol  nmversity, 

146. 
Greene,  John  Y.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Green  Biver,  emdt.  at^   1776,   11; 

Fr^moat  at,  33;  ferries  on,  463; 

bnroinp  of  sopply  tradiis,  515-16. 
Green  Eiver  coty,  ^dieial  diet,  589s 

Greenwood,  Wm,  laid  oot  town  sita» 

312. 
GriOn,  &  J.,  sent  to  Missoori  1881, 

84. 
Grooard,  he^  F.,  mSsSL  toSaadwleft 

IsL,412. 
Grov^,  Joseph,  feasda  Bdfon,  601. 
Grover,  Thomas,  of  high  ooondl,  198; 

pioAser  W,  27^  foandsOBotrvviUe^ 

305. 
Groves,  fiisha,  H.,  Mslhtor,  48a 
Gnalpi,  Spanhurdaat,  1776^  17. 
Gulls  des&oy  crickets  1848,  280-1. 
Gnlly,  8.,  mianonsry,  402. 
Gonnell,  Franoii,  saw-miU  o^  596. 
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OmmiMO,  Lt  J.  W.,  In  SteuAmrfVi 
iiunre/  184^-00,  409-467;  saryey 
ezpedt  and  maasMra  1863,  467- 
71;  The  Morvtom,  464 

CNmlook,  fouded  1867»  6ai. 


H 

Hadlodc,  Beaben,  pretdl  d  Bog^ 

mis.,  408. 
HMfl«,  Leo,  editor,  716. 
Hflight,  Isaao  C,  minkNiarj,  402^  *t 

Jitn  Meftdowi  auMMcre,  662;  ao- 

ctuee   immigruito,  649;   indieted^ 

664. 
Bale,  EiiiBi%  nynrief  JoeSmiUi  1826, 

46. 
Hale,  Inao,  daoditar  nynriea  Joe 

Smith  1826,  46. 
Hall,  Alfred,  minionarj,  402. 
Hall,  Joseph,  editor,  716. 
Hall,  Wm,  AbonwuUUm^f^Mornum' 

im,  erit,  160,  162. 
Halsey,  W.  L.,  of  Uintah  Boad  Co., 

609. 
Hamblin,  Jacob,  witness  in  Lee  trial, 

667^  miss,  of,  609;   founded  Sta 

Ghrta,601. 
Hdmblin,  W.,  fonnded  Gnnlook,  601. 
Hamilton,  ohmroh  organized  1836, 403. 
Hamilton,  of  Mtn  Meadow  par^,  661. 
Hancock,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Hsilcook,  Levi,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 

pres.  of  seventies,  199;  song  by, 

244;  l^lator,  468. 
Hancock,  Oliver,  sent  to  Missouri,  84. 
Hancock,   8oloflMMi»   of    oonaoil    of 

twelve,  108. 
Hand-cart  emimtlon,  acot  of,  snffar- 

iaffs  and  miuaps,  ^2-430. 
Hanks,  B.  K.,  mail  service,  601. 
HaidLS,  Sidney  A.,  pioneer  of  '47»  272. 
Hanson,  Hans  C,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Hardin,  commis.  to  Nanvoo^  211-12. 
Harding,  S.  S.,  apptd  gov.,  606;  role, 

609;  saperseded,  621. 
Harmon,  A.  M.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Harmon,  Jesse  P.,  captw  of  militia, 

442;  alderman,  460L 
Harney,  firig.-gen.,  oomd  of  expodtk, 

497;  remarks,  612. 
Harper,  0.  A.,  pioneer  oC  '47,  272L 
Hsrriman,  H.,  sent  on  miss.  1884, 104. 
Harrington,  L.  B.,  laid  oat  town  site, 

312. 
Harris,  B.  D.,  sec  of  ter.,  466;  dis- 

pates  with,  468-60. 
Harris,  O.  W.,  signs  memorial,  134; 

of  highoooBcil,  198. 


Harris,  Martin,  aids  J.  Smith,  47-60; 

plates  shown  to,  69;  character,  63; 

pays  for  printing  Mormon   book, 

63-4;  sent  on  mns.,  104;  secedes^ 

118;  death,  676. 
Harris,  Moses,  founded  Harrishnrg, 

601. 
Harrisbarg,  founded  1860,  601. 
Harrison,  B.  L;  T.,  trial  of,  647-9. 
Hanrisville,  founded,  31  a 
Hartnett.  John,  sea  of  ter.,  639. 
Harvest  feast  in  1848,  282. 
Haslem,  James,  testimony  of,  644; 

witness  at  Lee  trial,  667. 
Haan*s  mill,  tragedy  at,  1838,  128. 
Hawkins,  Thos,  oonvieted  of  polyg 

amy,  303,663. 
Hawks,  Nathan,  at  Salt  Lske  from 

GaL,  286. 
Hawks,  Wm,  at  Silt  Lake  from  OaL, 

285. 
Hawley,  0.  M.,  asMc  Judge,  662. 
Haws,  Peter,  supervised  buikUngi  «t 

Nauvoo,  146;  miesionary,  402. 
Head,  Norwell  M.,  missionary,  402L 
Heber  City,  coty  seat,  608. 
Heddriok,  Bishops  goes  to  Minouri, 

642. 
Hedlock,  Beubcsi,  miss,  to  BnglaUd, 

197. 
Heitc,    Capt.    A.,    discovers  copper 

mine,  741. 
Hendriz,  James,  bishop  1849,  290. 
Henrie,  Wm,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Herriman,  H.,  prcsdt  of  seventies^ 

199. 
Hewd,  Simeon,  pioneer  of  '47,  272i 
Heywood,  J.  L.,  bishop,  290;  settMs 

at  Nephi,  313;  draughts  constitu- 

tion,  ^10;  supervisor  of  roads,  443; 

U.  S.  marshal,  466. 
Hibbard,  Davison,  general  of  kgion, 

146. 
Hickenlooper,  Wm,  bishop,  290. 
Hickman,  Wm  A.,  arrested,  663^ 
Hicks,  John  A.,  presdt  of  elders^  199. 
Hicks,  Samuel,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 
Higbee,  C  L.,  ooL  of  lemon,  146. 
Higbee,  Blias,  apptd  hista  1838,  83; 

coty  judge,  124;  university  regent, 

146. 
Higbee,  F.  M.,  o(4  of  legion,  146;  en- 
mity to  Smitii,  na 

Hiffb<»»,  Isaao,  bishop,  290;  rept  on 

Lids,  309;  grist-miU,  327. 
Higbee,  John  M.,  at  Mtn  Meadows 

masHtore,  662-3;  indicted,  664. 
Higbee,  John  S.,  picmeer  of  *47,  272. 
Higbee,  Joseph,  killed  in  lad.  flght» 

310. 
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Higgins,  Alfred,  in  cham  of  maO,  001. 
Biegins,  Edwin,  sec  oftor.,  658. 
HiS,  Alex.,  settler  at  Mendon,  697. 
Hill,  Robt,  settler  at  Mendon.  697. 
HUU,  G.,  pnbliaher  of  Timet  and  Sea- 
sons, 109. 
Hinckle,  G.  M.,  acta  of^  aocnaaticma 

against,  131. 
Hiram,  Smith  removes  to,  1831,  88. 
Hockaday  k  Magraw,  mail  oontimot, 

601-2. 
Hoffman,  Col,  at  Camp  Scott,  028. 
Ho^,  Jndffe,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  666. 
HoUaday,  Ben,  of  Uintah  Boad  Co., 

609. 
Holland,  miss,  work  in,  411. 
Holman,  Jacob  H.,  Ind.  agent  1851-4, 

478. 
Holman,  John  G.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Holmes,  Milton,  sent  on  mimon  1884, 

104. 
Holmes,  Nathan,  missionary,  402. 
Homans,    Sheppard,     in    Gunnison 

party,  468. 
Homer,  Rossell,  of  carrying  oow,  298. 
Hooper,  Wm  H.,  chosen  senator,  606; 

Uintah  Boad  Co.,  609;  director  Z. 

C.  M.  I.,  652;  deL  to  congress,  665; 

biog.,  666;  director  silk  assoc,  727. 
Hooperville,  settlement,  701. 
Hopkins,  Chas,  grant  to,  483. 
Home,  M.  J.,  director  Silk  Assoc., 

727. 
Homer,  J.  M.  ft  Co.,  merchants,  763. 
Horn  Silver  mine,  outcrop,  744. 
Houses  at  Salt  Lake  1847,  276-7; 

description  of,  292. 
Houston,  Isaac,  founds  Alpine  City, 

318. 
Howard,  Nahum,  testimony  of,  60. 
Howard,  Sumner,  dist  atty  in  Lee 

trial,  566. 
Howd,  Simeon  F.,  settler  in  Bearer 

coty,  598. 
Howell,  Wm,  miss,  to  France,  411. 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  traders  1848-61, 

327. 
Huitt,  W.,  missionary,  402. 
Humphrey,  S.,  sent  to  Missouri,  84. 
Hunt,  Jefferson,  pilots  oo.  to  CaL»  299; 

founds  Huntsville,  601. 
Hunter,  Edw.,  bishop,  290;  order  of 

Enoch  treasurer,  361;  biog.,  774. 
Hunter,  J.  D.,  missionary,  402. 
Huntington,  D.  B.,  capt.  in  legion, 

147;  trader  with  Inds,  310. 
Hnntington,  Wilford,  of  high  council, 

199. 
Huntsville  founded^  601;  settlement, 

701. 


Hnrlbnt,  Dr,  trial  of,  96. 

Hurt»  Garland,  report  on  Inds,  €77| 
Ind.  agent,  478. 

Huston,  J. ,  missicoary,  402. 

Hyde,  John,  Jiormonum^  oaLp  126^ 
150-2. 

Hyde,  Orson,  baptised,  89;  apostle, 
111,  344;  secedes,  118;  address,  192; 
of  travelling  council,  198;  dedicates 
temple,  206;  joins  immigrants,  218; 
missionary  work,  253;  lays  ont  Og- 
den,  307;  editor  Frontier  Guardian, 
325;  missionary,  402;  promotes 
canal  ca,  483;  probate  jnage,  601; 
biog.,  773. 

Hyde  Park  founded,  697. 

Hyde,  Wm,  miss,  to  New  Zealand, 
410. 

Hymm  fonnded,  608. 


Idaho,  Josephites  in,  646;  Mormon  set* 
tlements,  693. 

Illinois,  settlements  in,  136;  arbitrary 
acts,  216;  schism  spreads  to,  644. 

Immigration,  Perpetual  Fund  Co., 
415;  ships,  419;  overiand  travel, 
420-2;  classes  of  emigrants,  421; 
hand-cart  emigration,  423-33. 

Imports,  759-41. 

Independence,  Mormons  at,  1831-2, 
78,  85,  86;  presecutions  at,  1833, 
101-2;  Mormons  in  prison,  139. 

Indian  agencies  established,  456. 

Indians,  complaints  of,  273;  sell  chil- 
dren, 278;  measles  among,  278;  ill 
feeling,  309;  attack  on,  309-10; 
fight  vrith,  312;  council  at  S.  L. 
Cfty,  313;  outbreaks,  472-80,  630- 
2;  treaties  with,  477,  634;  in  Mtn 
Meadow  massacre,  660-6;  reser- 
vation, 634-6. 

Industries  of  ter.,  279,  327-8. 

Ingersoll,  Peter,  testimony  against 
Smiths.  41. 

Insurance,  766. 

Iowa,  Mormons  in,  140,  693;  schisn 
spreads  to,  644. 

Iowa  City,  point  of  outfit,  423. 

Ireland,  miss,  work  in,  409. 

Iron,  deposits  in  ter.,  322,  73S. 

Inm  coty,  organized,  449;  judicial 
dist,  639;  coty  seat,  608;  iron  de- 
posits, 735. 

Ir^-works,  734-^ 

Irrigation,  co.  for,  inoorpotated,  606| 
results  of,  722-4. 

Ivory,  Matt,  p&oneer  of  '47,  272. 
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Jack,  James,  sec.  of  order  of  Enoch, 

361. 
Jackman,  Levi,  of  conocil  of  twelve, 

108;  pioneer  '47,  272. 
Jackson  coty,  persecutions  in,  1833, 

98-104. 
Jackson,  H.  C,  saw-mill  of,  598. 
Jacobs,  Norton,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Jacobs,  Sanford,  at  Salt  Lake  from 

Cal.,  285. 
James,  Saml,  missionary,  402. 
Jennings,  Wm,  Material  Progress  qf 

Utah,  331 ;  director  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  625; 

prest  silk  assoc.,  726;  vioe-prest  U. 

Cent.  K.  R.,  756;  biog.,  764-5. 
Jerusalem,  Mormonism  preached  at, 

413. 
Johnson,  Aaron,  of  high  oouncil,  198; 

legislator,  458;  grant  to,  609. 
Johnison,  Artemas,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Johnson,  Ben.  F.,  legislator,  458. 
Johnson,  Edward,  apostatized,  90l 
Johnson,  Eli,  apostatized,  90. 
Johnson,  Joel  H.,  bishop,  290. 
Johnson,  John,  apostatized,  90. 
Johnson,  Luke,  pioneer  of  *47,  272; 

apostle,  344;  founds  St  John,  601. 
Johnson,  L.  E,  apostle,  344. 
Johnson,  Lyman,  sent  on  miraion,  104. 
Johnson,  ifephi,  laid  out  Vinrin  City, 

599. 
Johnson,  Philo,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Johnson,  Col  Sidney,  in  oomd  of  ex- 

pedt.  1857,  512;  arrival  of,  518. 
Jones,  Capt.  Dan.,  emigrant  party  of, 

297. 
Jones,  D.   W.,  mission   to  Mexico, 

412. 
Jones,  Henry,  murder  of,  563. 
Jones,  James  N. ,  founds  Fairview,  601. 
Jones,  Nathaniel  V.,  miss,   to  Cal- 
cutta, 410;  alderman,  450. 
Jordan  River,  naming  of,  266;  bridge 

over,  279;  surveyed,  466. 
Joseph,  settlement  706. 
Juab  Coty,  organized,  449;  Judicial 

dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608. 
Jubilee  at  Sweetwater,  1847,  269. 
Justice,  administration  of,  447-^. 
Juvenile  Listruotor,  newspaper,  715. 


Eamas,  settlement  of,  595. 
Kanab,  settlement,  707. 
Kane,  Col,  aids  Mormons,  241;  The 
MamumSf  330;  mission  o^  524-9. 


Kane  coty,  Judicial  dist,  539;  settle 
ments  in,  599,  707;  coty  seat,  608. 

Eanesville,  foundinff  of,  273. 

Eanosh,  Chief,  trialof,  493. 

Kay,  John,  attempt  to  coin,  291. 

Kay,  Wm,  founds  Kaysville,  315;  leg- 
islator, 458. 

Kaysville,  founded,  315;  conference 
at,  540;  origin  of  name,  709. 

Keams,  Saml,  wounded  in  Ind.  fight, 
310. 

Kearny,  Gen.,  orders  raising  of  bat- 
tle, 241. 

Keele,  Alex.,  murder  of,  474. 

Keller,  Alex.,  settles  at  Slaterville, 
318. 

Kelly,  James,  presdt  of  univer.,  146. 

Kelsey,  Eli  B.,  supports  Godbeite 
movement,  649. 

Kelsey,  Stephen,  pioneer  of  '47,  282. 

Kendall,  Levi  N.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Keokuk,  Mormons  settle  at,  140. 

Kern,  R.  H.,  in  Gunnison  party, 
killed,  468,  470. 

Keyes,  Robt,  attempt,  murder  of,  569. 

Kimball,  Ellen  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Kimball,  H.  C,  apostle,  111,344-5; 
signs  memorial,  134;  at  New  York, 
142:  university  regent,  146;  address, 
192;  miss,  to  En^and,  197,  405;  of 
travelling  council,  198;  joins  immi- 
grants, 218;  holds  service  in  valley, 
263;  at  Salt  Lake,  283;  la^  out 
Ogden,307;  biog.,  436;  chief  justice, 
443;  grant  to,  451,  609;  legislator, 
458;  promotes  water  co.,  483;  mail 
contract,  500-3. 

Kimball,  W.  H.,  overtakes  emigraatB» 
425;  arrested,  663. 

King,  Judge  A.  A.,  holds  court  of  in- 
quiry, 122, 132. 

King,  Isaac,  testimony  of,  61. 

King,  Wm  A.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Kinnamon,  R.  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Kinney,  John  F.,  chief  justice,  462. 
604. 

Kirthmd,  missionaries  at,  75-8;  con- 
ference, 84;  persecutions,  91;  tem- 
ple, 94,  1 12;  mil.  co.  organized,  105; 
Safety  Soo.  Bk  established,  113; 
Josephites  at,  646. 

Klineman,  Conrad,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 

Klingensmith,  P.,  indicted  for  mur- 
der, 564;  settles  at  Toquerville,  599. 

Knight,  at  Mtn  Meadows  massacre, 
554. 

Knight,  Joseph,  aids  Joe  Smith  1829, 
58. 

Knight,  LenoB  M.,  regent  of  nni* 
versity,  146. 
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Knight,  Vewd,  of  ooonea  of  twdre, 

106,  198. 
Knight^  Vintoo,  ttockholdOT  in  Kan- 

TOO,   14S;  nniTeraity  reg<Nit,   140; 

pretdt  of  biBhoprio,  199. 
Krejnyer,  0.  M.,  otptain  in  legion, 

147. 
Kndgenoo,  Jaoob^   bnhop  at  Fort 

Oonniaon,  6QI. 


Laftyette  ooty,  rdnge  takoi  in,  18S3, 

Lain,  Joaqnin,  in  ezpedt.  1770-7,  9. 

Laird,  Jas,  settler  at  Walhlrarg,  696, 

Lajenneeae,  F.,  in  Frteuxit't  ezpedt. 
1843,32. 

Lake,  Qeo.,  settles  in  Ariama,  603. 

Lake,  Henrr,  testimony  of,  69. 

Lake  View  foonded,  601. 

Lamanites,  hist,  of,  61-4, 69;  miSB.  to, 
76,  79,  699. 

Laroareanz,  A.  L.,  missionary,  402. 

Lambdin,  Mrs,  testimony  o^  61. 

Lambeon,  A.  B.,  missionary  to  Ja- 
maica, 410t. 

Lamoreaux,  Oapt,  trading  post  of, 
298. 

Lamoreanz,  A.  L.,  Hgislator,  466. 

Laney,  Wm,  attempted  mmider  of, 
669. 

Lan^ton,  Bobt,  setUes  in  Oadio  coty, 

Langton,  Setii,  settle*  in  Oaoha  ooty, 
697. 

Laramie,  hand-cart  eniitt rants  at,  4d5. 

Lark,  Hark,  pioneer  of  ^47,  272. 

Lathrop,  A.  A.,  left  for  OaL,  273. 

Latter-<lay  Saints,  choroh  oipmiied, 
65;  name  adopted,  107. 

Latter-day  Saints  Messenger  and  Ad- 
Tocate,  established  1833, 104. 

Law,  Wm,  sto<^holder  in  Kanroo, 
146;  enmity  to  Smith,  170;  conn- 
ciUor,  19a 

Law,  Wilson,  regent  of  imiyersity, 
146. 

Lawrence  snppbrtv  Qodbeite  move- 
ment, 649. 

Layton,  Christ.,  direetor  Utah  Gent 
R.  R.,  766. 

Lee,  John  D.,  Mormonitm  UnveUed, 
crit.,  160-3;  comd  of  hmiting  co., 
287;  store  at  Tooele,  316,  bcates 
ranch,  318;  missionary,  402;  Mtn 
Meadows  massacre,  548-66;  trial, 
064-8;  confession,  669;  execution, 
670-1;  biog.,571. 


LegisUtore,  actions  of,  483,  007-9. 
Lehi,  founded  1861, 311;  incorporated, 

46a 
Leonard,  Tntman,  miss,  to  Cakntta, 

4ia 

Lewis,  Albert,  ftmnded  Richfield,  700. 
Lewis,  Tkriton,  potneer  of  *47,  272L 
Lewistoo,  settlement,  702. 
Library  in  Salt  Lake  Oiy,  326. 
Lincoln,  Presdt,  first  appointmenti, 

004;  nnkeral  ezerdsss  at  S.  L.  City, 

025-0. 
Lindf orth,  Jmnes,  worfa  of,  002L 
Liptoot^  of  Oonnison  party,  470. 
Little,    Andrew,    major  of    milttiay 

442.     

Little,  Ferennore,  direc  of  order  of 

Enoch,   361;   mail  contract,    501; 

direc  U.  Cent.  R.  R. ,  766. 
Little,  Jesse  C,  seeks  U.  S.  aid,  240; 

pioneer  '47, 272;  promotes  water  co., 

483;  atty,  489. 
Little  Salt  Lake,  explored  18^-60, 

316. 
Littleton,  coty  seat,  606. 
Liverpool,  work  at,  197,  ^17; 
Locust  Creek,  Mormons  at  1646,  222. 
Logan  CSty,  founded,  696;  coty  seat, 

M8;  Zion>  Cooperative  Mercantile 

Institution,  branch  at,  iSQ;  college, 

708;  banks,  766. 
London,  work  at,  407. 
Losee,  John  0.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Loup   River,    Mormons   cross,    255) 

PraU**  CO.  St,  267;  ferry,  274. 
Lovejoy,  A.  L.,  in  Utah  18^  31     . 
Loveland,  Chancey,  pioneer  of  *47» 

272. 
Lowe,  Dikvid  T.,  ^iptd  chi^  jortiod, 

005. 
Lowiy,  John,  bishop,  290. 
Lusas,  Gen.,  persecution  of  Monnoot, 

130-3. 
Lucas,  Got.  Sobt^  friendly  io  Mor- 
mons, 165. 
Lucero,  Juan  de  A.  y  S.,  in  expedt 

1776-7,  9. 
Luddington,  B.,  missiooanr,  402. 
Lumber,  scardlry  of,  202-^ 
Lyman,  Amasa,  in  JaU,  139;  col  of 

legion,  140;  coundllor,  199;.  w!^ 

immimnts,  218;  pioneer  of  *47, 27^ 

apostle,  345;   missionary,  402;  at 

Lmcoln*s  funeral  exercises,  090. 
Lyman,  Francis  M.,  apostle,  345, 080i 
Lynne,  settlement  at,  1849,  308. 
Lyon,   W.   P.,  general    of   leitlon, 

146. 
Lytle,  Andrew,  expedt  against  Inda 

1850,309,310. 
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Hftokley,  Jeremiah,  miisiQDaiy,  4^2. 

MaddisoB,  John  F.t  pettier  fit  Ftovi* 
dence,  ^08. 

Maeser,  K.,  editor,  717. 

Mail  serrice,  320,  600-4,  76^70. 

Mallory .  Eliaha,  gnat-miU  at  Willacd, 
318. 

Mallory,  Lemuel,  giiit-mill  at  Wil- 
lard,  318. 

Mammoth  mine,  744. 

Manchester,  work  at»  1830,  406-7. 

Mauxi,  S.  A.,  aec.  of  ter.^  658. 

Manti,  founded,  313;  gnst-miUit  327; 
incorporated,  450;  coty  seat,  608; 
hist,  of,  705-6. 

Manufactures,  acot  and  Talue  of,  733-4. 

Maps,  mythical,  1605,  1611,  6,  7;  £s- 
calante's  route  1776-7*  10;  Timpa- 
nogos  VaL,  13;  Utah  1826,  19; 
Green  Kiver  country,  24;  Bonne- 
viUe*8, 26;  Utah  and  Not.  J  795,  27; 
Rector's,  1818,27;  Finley's,  1826.28; 
war  in  Missouri,  121;  settlements 
in  Illinois,  136:  Mormon  route  1846, 
222;  about  the  Misaoori,  237;  Mor- 
mon route  1847, 254;  corral  of  wag- 
ODS,  255;  fort  at  Salt  Lake  1848, 
277;  settlements  1852,  306;  seal  of 
ter.,  406;  Gunnison  massacre,  site, 
469;  Utah  campaign,  513;  Mtn 
Meadows,  550;  Salt  Lake  Ci^  1860, 
£80;  setUements  1862, 594;  Deseret 
alphabet,  characters,  713. 

Marble,  8aml  H.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Markham,  Stephen,  actions  at  Kau- 
voo,  225;  col  of  pioneer  band,  253; 
pioneer  '47,  272. 

Marks,  Wm,  stockholder  in  Naavoo, 
145;  university  regent,  146;  rejoins 
church,  641. 

Marriage,  ceremony  of,  353,  354. 

Marrion,  Fiancis,  biog.,  680. 

Marriotsville,  settlement  at,  308. 

Marsh,  T.  B.,  allowed  to  preach,  76; 
sent  to  Missouri,  84;  of  coan<nl  of 
twelve,  108;  secedes,  118;  excom- 
municated, 197;  apostle,  344. 
k  Marshall,  gold  discovery  in  Cal.,  302. 

Marshall,  Geo.,  founds  Lake  View, 
602. 

Martial  kw,  dedared  1857,  600. 

Martin,  Mosea,  founds  Lake  View, 
601. 

Marvin,  Edward,  aent  on  mission  1834, 
104. 

Matthews,  Joseph,  jpioneer  of  '47, 272. 

Mauffham,  Peter,  locates  Wellsville, 


Mangbam,  Wm  H.,  saw-miU  of,  696. 
Maxwell,  Geo.  R.,  contests  election  to 

congreis,  665. 
McArthnr,  Duncan,  missionary,  402. 
McAuley,  Jno.,  miss,  to   Sootiand, 

409. 
McCord,  Alex.,  Joeephite  missionary. 

645.  - 

McCreaij,  M.,  settler  at  Willard,  318. 
McOue,  reter,  presdt  of  Glasgow  con* 

ference,  409. 
McCuUoch,    Maj.    B.,    apptd  peaoa 

commis.,  531. 
MoCurdv,  Solomon,  aaso.  judge,  621. 
McDonald,  A.  F.,  treatment  oy  mili- 
tary, 660. 
McDougal,  J.  A.,  oommis.  to  Nauvoo. 

211. 
McFarland,  Dan.,  at  Mtn  Meadows 

massaci^  653* 
McFarlandl  Wm,  fonnds  West  Weber, 

601. 
McFarlane,  John,  atty  in  Lee  trial, 

666. 
MoQa£Eide,  Elder,  mias.  toLreland,  410. 
McKay,  Wm  H.,  stage  robbery  by, 

661. 
McKean,  James  B.,  apptd  chief  jus- 
tice, 662;  actions  ana  blunders  oL 

663-^. 
McKee,  Bedick,  testimony  of,  62. 
McKenzie,  David,  sec.  of  order  of 

Enoch,  361. 
McKenzie,  T.,  stors  of,  312. 
McLean,  Hector,  mnrders  P.  P.  Pratt, 

546. 
McQellan,  W.  E.,  rebuked,  88;  of 

council  of  twelve,  108;  apostle,  344. 
McLeod,  Rev.  Norman,  at  Lineoln's 

funeral  exercises,  626. 
MoMurdy,  SaoL,  at  Mtn  Meadows 

massacre,  654;  witness  at  Lee's  trial, 

567. 
McRae^  Alex.,  trial  of,  and  sentence^ 

131;  ool  of  legion,  146. 
Meeyers,  Geo.,  setUer,  307. 
Mehrteens,  of  Gunnison  party,  470. 
Melchisedeo     priesthood,     conferred 

1830,  64,  84;  acct  of,  341. 
Mendon,  settlement  at,  597. 
Merrill,  Im,  killed  by  Lids,  697. 
Merrill,  Philemon  C,  settled  in  Ari- 
zona, 694. 
Methodists,  school,  708. 
Mexico,  miss,  work  in,  412;  settla- 

ment,  694. 
Miera  y   Pacheoo,    B.,    in   expedt. 

1776-7,  9. 
Miles,  Albert,  wounded  in  Lid.  fiidilL 

810. 
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Miles,  Dmniel,  pretdt  of  Mrentiet, 
199. 

MiU  Creek,  bridge  bailt  1848,  279. 

Millard  coty,  organized,  449-^;  ja- 
dicial  dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608;  set- 
tlements, 702. 

Miller,  D.  A.,  founds  Farmington, 
318. 

Miller,  George,  saperrised  buildings 
at  Nanvoo,  145;  nniversity  regent^ 
148. 

Miller,  John  N.,  testimony  of,  80. 

Miller,  Joseph,  testimcmy  of,  62. 

Miller,  W.,  legislator,  458;  treatment 
by  military,  680. 

Mills,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Mills,  Wm,  kiUed,  475. 

Mills,  W.  G.,  song  by.  623. 

Millville,  founded  1860.  59a 

Milton  founded  1856,  506. 

Minerals,  list  of,  322. 

Mineral  springs,  analyses,  330. 

Minersville  founded,  599. 

Mining,  resources  of  Summit  coty, 
594;  Cache  co^,  596;  hist  of,  734- 
50;  discourased  by  church,  740. 

Miracles,  the  first,  68;  limited,  75. 

Mirage,  description  of,  30. 

Missionaries  sent  to  Europe,  197»  270; 
duties  of,  354-6. 

Missions,  labor  of  missionariet  and 
work  done.  397-415. 

Missouri,  missionaries  in,  78-9,  236- 
251;  property  in,  96;  persecutions, 
98-105,  126-136;  march  to,  1834, 
105-8;  map  of  war,  121;  expul- 
sion from,  136;  affairs  in,  1847, 
273-4;  schism  spreads  to,  644. 

Mitohell,  Dr,  chaiacters  submitted  to, 
49. 

Mitchell,  A.  J.,  left  on  Missouri.  274. 

Mojaves.  the,  treatment  of  explorers 
1826,  23. 

Montana,  Mormons  in,  1880,  603. 

Montierth,  A.  M.,  settler  at  Pluradise, 
598. 

Montrose,  Mormons  at,  1846,  238. 

Moore.  David,  recorder  at  Ogden,  308. 

Moquis,  the,  expedt  reed  by,  1776, 
17. 

Morgan  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  ori- 
gin of  name.  596;  coty  seat,  608. 

Morley,  riot  at,  1845,  208-9. 

Morley,  Isaac,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 
farm  sold,  88;  in  jail,  102;  signs 
memorial,  134;  settles  in  S.  Peto 
Val.,  308;  grist-mill,  327;  legisla- 
tor, 458. 

Mormon  battalion,  organisation  of, 
1846,  241;  in  CaL  184&-7.  242-5. 


Mormon  book,  plates  discovered  1823^ 
43;  transUted,  47-51 ;  contents,  60- 
2;  printing  of,  1830,  63;  traoda- 
tion  continued,  88. 

M<»inon  Island,  ffold  discovered,  302. 

Mormons,  churdi  organized.  64-6; 
first  conference,  67;  period  of  pros- 
perity, 80-2;  persecutions,  98-104; 
expulnon  from  Missouri,  135;  at 
Nauvoo,  143-93;  expulsion  from 
NauToo,  209-35;  at  the  Missouri, 
236-51;  received  by  natives,  236; 
apply  for  U.  8.  aid,  240;  oryraniza 
battL,  241-2;  sufferings,  24&-9; 
mii^tion  to  Utah,  252-74;  map 
of  route,  254:  jubilee  1847,  269; 
affiurs  at  Pueblo,  273-4;  emigraticHi 
to  Cal,  301;  prosperity  1^0-52, 
321-30;  first  mission.  399;  work  in 
foreign  countries,  405-15;  accused 
of  Gunnison  massacre,  470;  tretLt- 
ment  of  Inds,  471-80;  tactics  1857, 
511 ;  industrial  and  social  condition, 
576-90;  conference  1877,  677-80; 
disfranchised,  685;  population  1880, 
693. 

Mormonism,  story  of,  1820-44,  3&- 
192;  what  is  it,  33^-4;  tenets  of 
church,  334-41;  sacred  book^  341; 
priesthood,  341-9;  tithing,  349- 
52;  polygamy,  352-96. 

Moroni,  appearances  of,  1820-7, 42-6. 

Moroni  City,  founded  1859,  601. 

Morrill,  Justin  S.,  bill  against  pcdyg- 
amy,  606. 

Morris,  Gapt.  B.  M.,  in  Gunnison 
party,  46&-9. 

Morrisito  troubles  1862-3,  615-21. 

Morris,  Joseph,  doctrine  of,  615;  wa]> 
rant  against,  616;  deleat  and  death 
of,  617-18. 

Morse,  Justus,  captain  in  legkio, 
147. 

Moses,  Julian,  missionary,  402. 

Mott,  Stephen,  laid  out  town  site,  312. 

Mountain  Meadows  massacre,  acct  of, 
1857,  543-71. 

Mount  Pisgah.  Monnons  at,  1846, 222; 
camp  at,  246-8. 

Mount  Pleasant  incorporated,  706. 

Mowers,  Wilson  G.,  settler  in  Beavec 
coty,  698. 

Muir,  W.  8.,  biog.,  700. 

Mulholland,  James,  derk  to  Smith, 
83. 

MuUiner,  Sam.,  missionary  to  Soot* 
land,  409. 

Muniz,  Andres,  in  expedt.  1776-7»  Ol 

Muniz,  Lucrecio,  ineoqwdt.  1776-7,  9l 

Munroe,  James,  murder  of,  460. 
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Mnrdook,  Jobs,  sent  to  Missouri,  85; 
of  council  of  twelve,  108;  signs  me- 
morial, 134;  bishop,  290;  miss,  to 
Anstnklia,  410. 

Mnny,  Carlos,  pioneer  of  *47,  272; 
massacred  with  family,  477. 

Murray,  Got.  E.  H.,  arrival  of,  687; 
official  actions  of,  688-90. 

Musser,  Amos  M.,  miss,  to  Calcutta, 
310;  sec  of  silk  assoo.  726;  biog., 
771-2. 

K 

Naile,  John  C,  ftam  attacked  by 

Inds,630. 
Kails,  manu&cture  of,  317. 
National  aid,  appropriations  granted, 

485-6. 
Nanvoo  founded,  141;  meaning,  141; 

described,  143-8;  population,  144; 

Smith's  death,  acts  of  citizens,  190- 

2;  prosperity,  206;  disasters,  207; 

charter  repuded,  208;  preparations 

to  leave,  209-13;  expulsion  from, 

214-35;  fight  at,  228-30;  oondition 

1848-50,235. 
Nauvoo  House,  building  of,  145-6. 
Nauvoo  Legion  organized,  146-7, 509; 

called  out,  171;  end  of,  658. 
Nebeker,  John,  Early  Justice^  331; 

settles  at  Ft  Supply,  595. 
Nebraska,  Mormons  u,  693. 
Neff,  John,  built  flouring  mill,  279; 

founds  Mill  Creek,  318. 
Nephi,  first  settlement   at,  312-13; 

school,  324;  incorporated,  450;  coty 

seat,  608;  population  1880,  703. 
Nephites,  history  of,  51-5. 
Nevada,  Mormons  in,  1880,  693. 
Newman,  Elijah,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 
New  Mexico,  trading  parties  from, 

trouble  with,  475-6. 
New  Orleans,  emigration  from,  1851- 

2,274. 
Newspapers,  89,  92,  104,  115,  325-6, 

715-19;  list  of.  717-18. 
Newton,  settlement,  702. 
New  York,  Mormons  in,  401,  693. 
Nichols,  Alvin,  ffrant  to,  609. 
Nichols,  Joshua  K.,  biog.,  748. 
Nicholson,  John,  editor,  716. 
Nidever,  George,  in  Widker  expedt 

1832-3.25. 
Nixon,  Wm,  merchant,  763. 
North  Offden,  town,  701. 
Norton,  J.  W.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Norwich,  work  at,  407. 
Nowland,  Jabez,  wounded   in   Ind. 

fight,  310. 


Ogden  founded,  307-8;  incorporated, 
450;  coty  seat,  608;  Z.  M.  C.  L 
branch  at,  653;  account  of,  700; 
banks,  765. 

Ogden  Junction,  newspaper.  716. 

Ogden,  Peter  Skeen,  with  party  on 
Humboldt  River  1825,  21. 

Ogilbie  locates  mine,  741. 

Ohio,  church  established  in,  1633, 
94-5. 

Olivares,  Lorenzo,  in  expedt.  1776-7, 9. 

Olney,  John  F.,  capt  in  legion,  147. 

Olds,  Luther,  arrest  of.  592. 

Omahas,  the  treatment  of  Mormons, 
236;  hwd  of,  274. 

Ontario  mine,  value  of,  744. 

Ophir  dist,  value  of  ores,  742. 

Order,  Lose,  establishment  of,  361-2. 

Ormsby,  Mayor,  attacked  by  Inds,  630* 

Orr,  wounded  in  Ind.  fight,  310. 

Owen,  Bobt,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 

Owen,  Seely,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 


Pace,  James,  settler  at  Payson,  812. 
Pack,  John,  major  of  pioneer  band, 

253;  pioneer  '47,  272;  hunting  co., 

287;  miss,  to  France,  411. 
Packard,  Noah,  councillor,  199. 
Padilla,  Father  Juan  de,  exped.  of» 

1540,  1. 
Page,  Edwin,  settler,  307. 
Pa^c,  John  E.,  address.  192;  of  travel- 

ling  council,  198;  apostle.  345;  mia* 

sionary.  402. 
Page.  Hiram,  plates  shown  to,  1829, 

59;  controveray  with  Smith,  69. 
Pah  Utes.  massacre  by,  1853,  468-70. 
Palmyra  founded.  312;  school,   324; 

incorporated.  450. 
Papillon  Camp,  fever  at.  248. 
Paradise  founded,  598. 
Paraffoonah  founded,  318. 
Pariui,  Saml,  grist-ndll,  327. 
Park  City,  settlement,  702. 
Parker,  Zadock,  missionary,  402. 
Parks,  €^n.,  acts  towards  Morroon% 

122-3. 
Parowan    founded,  216;  iron- works, 

327;  incorporated,  450;  immigrants 

at.  548;  coty  seat.  609;  leading  in- 
dustries, 706. 
Parowan  a^ncy,  455. 
Partridge.  Ed w.,  conversion  and  hist. 

81;  miss.  work.  84-5;  tarred  ana 

feathered,  100;  signs  memorial,  134» 
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Parvao,  agency,  4^. 

Patrick,  Mr,  meetingi  at  ht/aae  ol, 
404. 

Patten,  D.  W.,  oi^ganiisrof  the  Dan- 
ites,  124^;  apoetle,  34^. 

Patterson,  Robert,  teetimooy  of,  00; 
Who  WroU  ike  Book  qf  Mormon  f  61. 

Paveon,  migratiofi  to  Cal.  fcom,  304; 
foondcd,  312;  incorporated,  450; 
immigrantt  at,  547. 

Peace  coamiiasionera,  531. 

Peery,  David  H.,  biog.,  701. 

Peniaton,  Wm,  attacM  Mormona,  190.. 

Penrcuc,  C.  VV.,  biog.,  719. 

Peoa  founded  1860,595. 

Perkins,  Andre v  H.,  cotj  commiar 
1818,  287. 

Perkins,  Wm  O.,  oooncillor  S*  L> 
City  1801,450. 

Perkins,  Wm  J.,  bishop  1849,  290. 

Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Co.  or- 
ganized, work  of,  415^16. 

Peterson,  James  J.,  killed  by  Inda, 
633. 

Peterson,  Ziba,  miss,  work,  75-8;  pun- 
ishment, 86. 

Pettigrew,  David,  bishop  1849,  290. 

Petty,  A.,  minionary,  4^2. 

Phelns,  Judge,  Allays  fury  of  oittaeuaa, 

Phelps,  W.  W.,  joins  church,  85; 
church  printer.  89;  starts  newspa- 
per, 89,  92;  of  council  of  twelve, 
108;  secedes,  118;  draujydbts  consti- 
tution, 440;  legislator,  &Si  univer- 
sity regent,  709. 

Philharmonic  Society,  585. 

Phillips,  £dw.,  founds  Eaysville,  315. 
to  Pickett,  Wm,  conduct  at  Nanvoo, 
220-7. 

Pied  Eiche,  Chief,  reception  of  Mor- 
mons, 236. 

Pierce,  Eli  H.,  i^oneer  of  '47,  272. 

Piercy,  Fred.,  miss,  to  France,  411. 

Pioneer  anniversary,  celebrations  o^ 
293-4  504. 

Pitkin,  Geo.  O.,  bishop,  598. 

Pittsburg,  Rigdon  at,  641. 

Pittsburg  mine,  sale  of,  743^ 

Piute  coty.  judicial  dist,  539;  ooty 
seat,  6^;  organized,  705;  sulphur- 
beds,  739. 

Plain  aty  founded,  601. 

Piano,  headquarters  of  Jaiephites, 
646. 

Plates,  the,  finding  and  description 
of,  42-4;  witnesses  to,  59. 

Pleasant  Qrove  founded,  312;  incor- 
porated, 450. 

Pleasant  Valley,  coal  deposits  in,  737. 


Police  aUtistict  1882,  303-4. 

Polk,  Presdtk  Mormons  seek  aid  from, 
240. 

Polygamy,  revelation  on,  reception 
and  pnctioe  1843,  15^-68;  reve- 
lati«s  to  J.  Smith,  160;  as  a  church 
tenet,  370;  celestial  marriage,  370- 
1;  argument  of  civilization,  371- 
5;  reply,  375-95;  proposed  rem- 
edies, 395-6;  bills  against,  606-7, 
682-7 ;  attempts  to  suppress,  772-3. 

Polysophical  Society,  585. 

Pomeroy,  Francis  M.,  pioneer  of  *47, 
272. 

Poole,  John  R.,  yisit  to  Snake  Riyer« 
093. 

PopulatioD,  oensns  retoms  1860, 328-^ 
9;  1854r-60,  484. 

Porter,  James,  saw-mill,  327. 

Porter.  W.  T.,  biog.,  700. 

Poat,  Stephen,  missionary,  402. 

Pottawattamies,  the,  treatment  of 
Mormons,  236. 

Potter,  arrest  and  killing  of,  628-9. 

Potter,  Wm,  of  Gunnison  party,  470li 

Powell,  David,  pioneer  of  ^47,  272. 

Powell,  L.  W.,  apptd  peace  oommisr, 
531. 

Pratt,  AddiflOQ,  min.  to  Sandwidi 
IaL,4J2. 

Pr^tt,  Oroon,  rL>conIer,  $3;  sent  to 
MiBsouri,  si;  of  oouacil  of  twelve^ 
108;  at  New  York,  H2,  213;  moi. 
at  (iniver&ity,  14G;  addresii  IfA;  of 
t Fa. veiling  council,  196;  with  imini^ 
gtmtB  1S4G-7,  218,  25S;  enters 
^\i  Lake  VftL,  2G0;  bolda  act  vice, 
203;  tak<»  ob&BTV&tioDs,  2M;  ^tw- 
tle,  ^4-5;  miss,  work,  402^; 
founded  St  Gcot^,  000;  death,  0$t| 
utiiveraity  recent,  1(30* 

Pratt,  Parley,  coaverHbn  and  hist, 
71-4;  miaa,  work,  75^  84,  92,  197, 
25a,  400-5,  408;  arrested,  78;  ttf 
CiJUGcil  of  tft'dve,  ir«>;  cijtoiitlp^  UI, 
344-5;  Uial  taaX  se&t6a<;e,  i;^!^  in 
jedl,  139;  at  New  York,  142;  ad- 
dress,  1^;  joins  immigrants  1846, 
218;  companies  of,  266-7;  in  charge 
of  camp,  271;  letter  of,  1848,  284; 
explores  Little  Salt  Lake,  315;  mur- 
dered, 540-7;  denounoes  Gladdea- 
itoL  644. 

Presidency  organized  1833,  94. 

Preston,  W.  B.,  settler  at  Logan  aty. 
5^7, 

Price  founded,  601. 

Priesthood,  officers  o(  1841,  198-^ 
order,  341-9. 

Prior,  opinion  of  Smith,  187-8. 
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Provo  founded,  310;  school,  324, 708; 
incorporated,  450;  immigrants  at, 
547;  U.  S.  troops,  condoct  at,  660. 

Provo  Canal  Co.  incorporated,  483. 

Provo  ManofjEustoring  Co.  incorpora- 
tion of,  483. 

Provo  River,  ezpedt.  at,  1776,  14. 

Public  bmldings  at  Salt  Lake  1849, 
292-3. 

Pueblo,  Mormon  detachment  at,  243; 
afiairs  at,  1847,  273. 

Pulsipher,  Zera,  presdt  of  seventies, 
199;  councillor,  450. 

Purisima  River,  expedt.  at,  1776,  11. 

Pjrper,  Alex.  C,  director  silk  aasoc, 
727;  biog.,  775^ 


Quincy,  Mormons  at,  1839, 136;  actions 
of  citizens  1845,  209-11. 


Railroad  overland,  mem.  for,  462-3. 

Randall,  Pugsley,  &  Co.,  facty  of,  733. 

Randolph,  settlement,  702. 

Rappelye,  Tunis,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Rayboult,  Benj.  G.,  biog.,  709. 

Real  and  penional  property,  value 
1860,  577. 

Reddin,  Jackson,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Ivced,  Amos,  sec.  of  ter.,  621. 

Reese,  John,  settles  in  Carson  Val., 
590. 

Reese,  John  and  Enoch,  business  of, 
763. 

Reid,  Lazarus  H.,  ch.  jus.  of  ter.,  461. 

Remy,  Jules,  works  of,  602. 

Reorganized  Church  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  creation  of,  644-6;  headquar- 
ters, 646;  creed  of,  646. 

Revenue  of  ter.  1853,  482. 

Reynolds,  Geo.,  conviction  of,  683. 

Rice,  Joel,  in  Quincy  deputation,  228. 

Rich,  C.  C,  ffen.  of  legion,  146;  of 
high  councu,  198;  apostle,  345; 
draughts  constitution,  440;  advice 
to  emigrants,  547;  biog.,  775. 

Ricli  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  settle- 
meats,  70*2. 

Richards,  F.  D.,  asst  recorder,  83; 
NantUivej  330;  apostle,  345;  pres. 
of  church  in  Scotland,  409;  over- 
takes immigrants,  425;  biog.,  436, 
774;  director  of  Iron  oo.,  483;  at 
LincolD*s  funeral  exercises,  626; 
newspaper,  716. 

Out.  Utah.    61 


Richards,  Mrs  F.  B. ,  SemhiUoenees  qf^ 
246,330. 

Richards,  Jos.,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 

Richards,  Phineas,  missionaryy  402; 
legislator,  458. 

Richards,  Sam.,  miss,  in  Scotland, 
409, 416;  councillor,  450;  university 
regent,  709. 

Richards,  Willard,  recorder,  83;  maj. 
of  legion,  146;  confined  with  Smith, 
178-§2;  address,  189,  191-2;  of 
travelling  council,  198;  joins  immi- 
grants 1816,  218;  holds  service  in 
valley,  263;  city  named  after,  318; 
editor  Deseret  News,  326,  715; 
apostle,  344-5;  biog.,  435;  elected 
sec.  of  state,  443;  legislator,  458. 

Richardson,  Darwin,  miss,  to  Jamaica, 
410. 

Richardson  Point,  Mormons  at,  1846, 
222. 

Richfield,  founding  of,  706. 

Richland  cotv,  coty  seat  of,  608. 

Richmond,  Mormons  in  prison  at,  139. 

Rider,  Simonds,  apostatized  1832,  90. 

Rigdon,  Sidney,  conversion  18.30,  75; 
miss,  work,  76-87;  vision,  90;  per- 
secution, 90;  apptd  councillor,  94-5; 
lectures  by,  111;  oration,  120;  trial 
and  sentence,  131;  in  prison,  139; 
prof,  at  university,  146;  aspirations, 
trial,  excommunicated,  biog.,  death, 
198-202. 

Rivers  of  ter.,  322. 

Road  companies  incorporated,  608-9. 

Roberts,  Olark,  attacked  by  Inds,  474. 

Robins,  T.  F.,  founds  Scinio,  601. 

Robinson,  E.,  publisher  of  Times  and 
Seasons,  109;  university  regent,  14G. 

Robinson,  G.  W.,  church  recorder,  S:\; 
in  prison,  139;  gen.  of  legion,  146. 

Robinson,  Kin^,  murder  of,  627-8. 

Robinson,  Lewis,  councillor  S.  L.  City, 
450. 

Rock  Salt,  mountain  of,  739. 

Rockwell,  O.  P.,  attempts  assassina- 
tion Gov.  Bogffs,  156;  pioneer  '47, 
272;  left  for  (32.,  273;  murders  by, 
562-3;  arrested,  663. 

Rock  wood,  A.  P.,  sen.  of  legion,  146; 
pioneer  '47,  272;  legislator,  408. 

Rogers,  David,  conversion  of,  401. 

Rogers,  Noah,  miss,  to  Sandwich  IsL, 
412. 

Rogers,  Ross  R.,  house  at  Provo,  31 1. 

RoBe,  Benj.  W.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Rollins,  J.  U.,  bishop  at  Minersville, 
599. 

Rooker,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Rose,  Stephen  B.,  Ind.  sub-agent,  478. 
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Rotebonmgh,  Judge,  di^gnst  of,  862-6. 

Konndy,  Shftdrach,  preedtof  butbopric, 
199;  in  charge  ol  cattle,  265;  pio- 
neer '47,  272;  of  carrying  oo.,  298. 

Bowberry,  John ,  expk>res  Jordan  VaL , 
314;  legislator,  458. 

Royle,  Henry,  miee.  to  Wales,  409. 

Ruddock,  S.  A.,  claim  of,  20. 

Kush  Valley  dlst,  mines  of,  742. 

Russell,  Amasa,  erects  carding-ma- 
chine,  279. 

Russell,  Isaac,  miss,  to  England,  405. 

Russell,  Wm  G.,  settles  at  Kamas, 
595. 

Rust,  W.  W.,  aaoent  of  Twin  Peaks, 
265. 
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Safety  Society  Bank,  hist,  of,  1836-8, 
113-14. 

St  Charles,  coty  seat,  608. 

St  GeonE;e  founded,  600;  coty  aeat, 
608;  described,  707:  banks,  765. 

St  John  founded,  601. 

St  LouL3,  Mormons  at,  79,  399. 

San  Antonio  do  Padua  River.  See 
Provo  River. 

San  Bernardino,  Mormon  colony  at, 
605,  592-3,  642. 

San  Buenaventura  River.  See  Green 
River. 

San  Clemente  River.  See  White 
River. 

San  Cosme  River  named  1776,  11. 

San  Diego,  Mormon  battal.  at,  245. 

Sandusky,  missiouariea  at,  78. 

Sandwich  Islands,  missionary  work  in, 
412. 

San  Francisco,  Mormons  at,  285. 

San  Francisco  dist,  mines  of,  744-5. 

San  Juan  coty  organized,  705. 

San  Juan  River,  expedt  at,  1770,  9. 

San  Pete  coty  organized,  449;  judicial 
dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608;  settle- 
ments, 705-6. 

San  Pete  Valley,  settlements  in,  313- 
14;  coal  deposits,  737. 

Santa  Clara  founded,  601. 

Santa  F^,  expedt.  from,  1775,  9;  re- 
turn to,  1776,  17;  Mormon  battaL 
at,  243. 

Santa  Isabel  River  named  1776,  16. 

Santaquiu  founded,  318. 

Salem  founded,  601. 

8a  Una  settlement,  706. 

Sail  Lake  City,  site  chosen,  264; 
named,  265;  immigrants  at,  297- 
301,  547;  population  1850,  328; 
warm  spring  baths,  330;  hand-cart 


immigrants,  428;  conventimi,  440; 
election,  1849,  443;  inocnporated, 
450;  peace  oommis.  at,  531 ;  advance 
of  army,  533;  city  deserted,  535; 
description  of,  580-5,  694-9;  charter 
amenaed,  608;  Lincoln's  funeral  ex- 
ercises, 626;  Joeephite  movement, 
645-6;  Godbeite  meeting,  648-9; 
constitutional  convention,  687;  hoe- 
pitals,  693;  banks,  765. 

Salt  Lake  coty  <ffgani£ed,  449;  acct 
of,  699. 

Salt  Lake  DaUy  Herald,  715. 

Salt  Lake  DaUy  Times,  716. 

Salt  Lake  Tribnne  established,  654. 

Salt  Lake  Valley,  oo.  selected  to  go 
to,  1845,  215. 

Salt  Lake  water-works,  oo.  incorpo- 
rated, 483. 

Salt  Lake  and  Western  R.  R.,  building 
of,  758. 

'Saluda'  steamer  blown  np  1852,  274. 

Savage,  Levi,  opposition  of,  424. 

Saw-mills  at  Salt  Lake  1848,  279. 

Savers,  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Schettler,  P.  A.,  sec.  of  order  of 
Enoch,  361;  treasurer  silk  aseoc, 
726. 

Schiel,  Dr  James,  in  Gunnison  party, 
468. 

Schindle,  George,  col  of  l^on,  146. 

Schisms  and  apostasies  1844-69,  641- 
55. 

Sohofield,  Joseph  S.,  pioneer  of  '47, 
272. 

Scholes,  Gea,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Schools,  hist,  of,  707-15. 

Scientific  society,  585. 

Scipio  founded,  OiOl. 

Scotland,  miss,  work  in,  409. 

Scott,  Capt.,  fight  with  Inds,  312. 

Scott,  Jacob,  sent  to  MiHOuri  1831, 
84. 

Scott,  John,  col  of  militia,  442. 

Scott,  Gen.  Winfield,  opinion  of 
expedt.,  497. 

Scovil,  L.  N.,  oapt.  in  legion,  147. 

Searle,  John  C,  settler  atPayon,  312. 

Sericulture,  value  of,  726. 

Serra,  Junfpero,  memorial  of  1773,  8. 

Sessions,  Per^^rine,  founds  Bountiful, 
307. 

Seventies,  duties  of,  346,  347. 

Sevier  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  coty 
seat,  608;  organized,  706. 

Sevier  Lake,  expedt.  at,  1776,  16. 

Sevier  River,  Gunnison  party  at,  468; 
Aitken  murder,  562. 

Shafier,  J,  Wilson,  ^ptd  gov.,  658; 
career,  658-661;  death,  661. 
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Sharp,  John,  director  order  of  Enoch, 
361;  woollen-mills,  732;  biog.,  755. 

Shaver,  Leouidas,  asso.  judge,  461. 

Shearer,  Dan.,  missionary,  402. 

Shearer,  Norman  B.,  missionary,  402. 

Sheets,  Elijah,  direc.  of  order  of 
Enoch,  361. 

Sherwood,  Henry  G.,  stockholder  in 
Nauvoo,  145;  of  hi^h  council,  108; 
pioneer  *47,  272;  legislator,  458. 

ShiUing,  W.  N.,  biog.,  766. 

Shirtleff,  Vincent,  councillor  S.  L. 
City,  450. 

Slui'tfiff,  L.  A.,  missionary,  402. 

Shirts,  Peter,  besie^ted  by  Inds,  633. 

Shoensburg,  founded,  601. 

Shoshones,  hostility,  472;  treaties, 
477,  634;  attack  setUenients,  630; 
defeated,  631. 

Shumway,  A.  P.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Shumway,  C,  pioneer  '47,  272;  at 
Sovier  River,  316;  saw-mill,  327; 
legislator,  458. 

Silver  Bell  mine,  richness  of,  743. 

bilver  Pfccef  City,  incorporated,  746. 

Simpson,  G.,  leads  mob  against  Mor- 
mons, 1833,  100. 

Simpson,  J.  U.,  explor.  expedt.,  752. 

Simpson's  route,  751. 

Sinclair,  C.  E.,  assoc.  judge,  500; 
actions,  530-40. 

Singleton,  Col,  actions  against  Mor- 
mons, 227-8. 

Sioux,  the,  robberies  by,  268-9. 

Sirriue,  M.,  missionary,  402. 

Skclton,  Robt,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 

Slater,  Rich.,  at  S.  L.  from  Cal.,  285. 

SlaterviUe,  settlement,  308,  318,  701. 

Sloau,  Edw.  L.,  editor,  716. 

Sloan,  James,  col  of  legion,  146;  dist 
clerk,  287;  miss,  to  Ireland,  410. 

Smelting-works,  production  of,  748-9. 

Smith,  Capt.,  pilots  co.  to  Cal.  1849, 
299. 

Smith,  A.  J.,  left  on  Missouri,  274, 

Smith,  Alexander,  at  Nauvoo  after 
exodus,  644;  Joeephite  missionary, 
645-6. 

Smith,  Alfred,  joins  Gladdenites,  643; 
arrested,  044. 

Smith,  Alvin,  death  of,  1825,  44. 

Smith,  D.  B.,  col  of  legion,  146. 

Smith,  D.  C,  publisher  of  Times  and 
Seasons,   109. 

Smith,  Dan.,  settles  at  Uintah,  319. 

Smith,  David  Hyrum,  at  Nauvoo  after 
exodus,  644;  Josephite  missionary, 
645-6. 

Smith,  Don  Carlos,  presdt  of  high- 
priests,  199. 


Smith,  Ellas,  university  regent,  709; 
biog.,  776. 

Smith,  Emma,  hymn-book  of,  74. 

Smith,  Geo.  A.,  recorder,  83;  address, 
192;  ordained  elder,  197;  of  travel- 
ling council,  198;  joins  immigrants, 
218;  holds  service  in  valley,  263; 
pioneer  '47,  272;  building  a\  Prove, 
311;  lays  out  town  site,  312;  builds 
fort,  316;  apostle,  345;  promotes 
canal  co.,  483;  grant  to,  451;  legis- 
lator, 450;  du-ector  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  652; 
biog.,  671-2. 

Smith,  Uyrum,  baptized,  68;  plates 
shown  to,  59;  receives  P.  IVatt, 
71-4;  sent  to  Missouri,  84;  trial  and 
sentence,  131 ;  in  prison,  139;  stock- 
holder in  Nauvoo,  145;  university 
regent,  146;  arrested,  175;  death, 
179;  patriarch,  198. 

Smith,  James  A.,  grist-mill,  327. 

Smith,  Jedediah  S.,  trapping  expedt. 
1828,  22-3. 

Smith,  Jesse,  sent  on  mission,  104. 

Smith,  John,  bios.,  679. 

Smith,  John  G.,  bishop,  597. 

Smith,  John  II.,  apostle,  biog.,  346, 
681. 

Smith,  John  S.,  biog.,  700. 

Smith,  Joseph,  parentage  and  birth, 
40;  spiritual  manifestations,  mar- 
riage, persecutions,  translates  plates, 
organizes  church,  1820-30,  40-70; 
missionary  work  1830-34,  74-110; 
tarred  and  feathered,  92;  banking 
operations,  113;  starts  newsi^per, 
115;  persecuted,  122-31;  in  prison, 
139;  founds  Nauvoo,  141;  actions 
at,  1840-4,  143-88;  revelation  on 
polygamy,  160;  candidate  for  presi 
dency,  168;  arrest  and  murder, 
175-83;  character,  184-88. 

Smith,  Joseph,  Sr,  character  and 
family,  40,  41;  revelation  to,  50; 
conversion,  58;  plates  shown  to,  59. 

Smith,  Jos.,  Jr,  missionary,  402;  es- 
tablishes reorganiynd  church,  644; 
pres.  Josephites,  646. 

Smith,  Joseph  F.,  apostle,  345;  biog., 
434;  actions  against  Josephites,  640; 
councillor,  680. 

Smith,  Maj.  Lot,  operations  of,  515- 
16. 

Smith,  Oliver,  testimony  of,  60. 

Smith  (Peg-leg),  in  J.  8.  Smith's  ex- 
pedt., 23. 

Smith,  S.  H.,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 
university  regent,  146;  death,  189; 
converts  B.  Young,  195;  pres.  of 
bishopric,  199. 
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Smith,  Samael,   bafrtbed    1829,  58; 

pUtet  shown  to,  M 
Smith,  T.  L.,  moantaiiieer,  offer  of, 

291. 
Smith,  Wm,  legisUtor,  142;  addren, 

192;    of    travelling    oonnci),    108; 

apostle,  344-5;  goes  to  Illinois,  642. 
Smith,  W.  H.,  settler  at  CoalW^de, 

595. 
Smithfield,   foonded,   697;   hematite 

beds,  735. 
Smoot,  A.  O.,  assists  immigrants,  283; 

bishop,    290;    meets    armj,    6U3; 

woollen-mill,  732. 
Smoot,  Wm  C,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Snake  River,  tint  Mormon  visit  to, 

693. 
Snell,  Geo.  B.,  biog.,  704. 
Snider,  J.,  supervised  Uiildings   at 

Nanvoo,  145;  aniversitf  regent,  146; 

miss,  to  England,  405. 
Snider,  Sam.,  settles  in  Summit  ooty, 

594. 
Snow,  R,  amateur  actor,  584. 
Snow,  Eliza  R.,  bioff.  and  bibliog., 

719;  vice-presdt  silk  assoo.,  726. 
Snow,  Erastus,  enters  Salt  Lake  Val., 

260;  pioneer  '47,  272;  apostle,  345; 

missionary,  402-11;  draughts  con- 
stitution,   440;    director  iron  co., 

483;  founds  St  George,  600;  biog., 

775. 
Snow,  Lorenzo,  presdt  of  camp,  247; 

aids  immigrants,  283;  founds  Brig- 
ham  City,  318;  apostle,  345;  miss. 

to  Switzerland,  412;  presdt  Poly- 

sophicalSoc.,  5iS5;  biog.,  774. 
Snow,  Willard,  maj.  of  militia,  442; 

legislator,  443,  458. 
Snow,  Wm,  magistrate,  287;  alder- 
man, 450. 
Snow,  Zcrubbabel,  assoc.  judge,  456; 

university  regent,  709. 
Snyder,  J.   A.,   in  Gunnison  party, 

468. 
Snyder,  Sam.,  grant  to,  609. 
Soda  Springs,  military  poet  at,  620; 

Z.  C.  M.  I.  branch,  053. 
Soil,  character  of,  322,  724. 
Sorrow,   John  C,  survivor  of   Mtn 

Mea(1ows  massacre,  558. 
Sotoraayor,   Pedro  de,   in  Cardena*s 

ezpedt.,  1,  4. 
Southern  Utonian,  newspaper,  716. 
South  Pass,  Mormons  arrive  at,  256. 
South  Weber,  first  located,  318. 
Spaniards,  discoveries  of,  1540-1777, 

1-17. 
Spanish     Fork     incorporated,     450; 

founded,  601;  settlers  at,  704. 


Spanish  Fork  reeenration,  630. 
Spanish  River,  ezpedt  at,  1776,  14. 
Spaulding,  John,  testimony  of,  60. 
Spaulding,  Rev.  S.,  fictitious  hist  by, 

60-2;  The  Memmscript  J'hund,  GO. 
Spencer,  Daniel,  deposed  as  mayor, 

206;  legislator,  458;  university  re> 

gent,  709. 
Spencer,  Orson,  professor  at  univer- 
sity, 146,  709;  legislator,  458. 
Spioer,  Wells,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  565. 
Spiers,  J.,  founds  Plain  City,  601. 
Spring  City,  incorporated,  706. 
Springville,  founded,    318;    inoorpo- 

ratM,  450;  immigrants  at,  547. 
Staines,  A.  W.  C,  adopted  by  Brig- 
ham  Young,  361. 
Staines,  Wm  C,  librarian  1852,  325. 
Stakes  of  Zion,  division,  347-8. 
Stansbury,  Capt  H..  survey  expedt 

1849-^,  463-7:  An  Kxptdt.  to  ike 

Valley  qfiht  Ot  3,  L.,  465. 
Stayner,  Arthur,  miM.  to  France,  411. 
Stenhouse,  T.  B.  H.,  works  of,  63G-7; 

supports  Oodbeites,  649;  editor  D. 

Telegraph,  715. 
Steptoe,    Lt-col,    investigations    by, 

492-4. 
Stevens,  wounded  in  Ind.  fight  310. 
Stevens,  Roswell,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Stevens,  Sidney,  biog.,  71C. 
Stewart,  And.  J.,  settler  at  Payon, 

312. 
Stewart,  Benj.  F.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272, 
Stewart,   Ivin,  occupies  Harrisville, 

318. 
Stewart,  Levi,  missionary,  402. 
Stewart,  James  W.,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Stiles,   Geo.   P.,   assoc   judge,    462; 

chief  justice,  488;  character,  489. 
Stoal,  Josiah,  Joe  Smith  woriu  for, 

1825,44. 
Stock-raising,  description  and  value 

of,  729-32. 
Stoddard,  John,  biog.,  733. 
Stokes,  Rev.  G.,  at  L^'s  execution, 

570. 
Stoker,    John,    representative    1851, 

458. 
Stout,  Hosea,  maj.  of  legion,  146;  uapt 

night  guard,   282;  legislator,   458; 

atty,  489;  arrested,  (^{-4;  univer- 
sity regent,  709. 
Strang,  J.  J.,  revelations  of,  641. 
Straneites,  the,  sect  of,  641. 
Strickland,  O.  F.,  assoc.  judge,  662. 
Striugham,  Briant,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Sugar   Creek,    first    Mormon   camp 

1846,  2i& 
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f^nlphar,  disooveries  of,  739. 
Summe,  Oilburd,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
8ummit  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  coty 

seat,  608;  limits,  702;  coal  deposits, 

737. 
8iipply  tnuDB,  burning  of,  515-16. 
Sutherland,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  565. 
Sutter's  Mill,  gold    discovery   1848, 

301-2. 
Sutter's  Fort,  cannon  from,  278. 
Sweden,  miss,  work  in,  411. 
Sweetwater,  emigrants  encamp  at»  426. 
SwiUerland,  miss,  work  in,  412. 


Tabernacle,  services  in,  358,  588-9. 

Taf  t,  Setb,  pioneer  of  '47, 272;  bishop, 
290. 

Tanner,  Thomas,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Taxation,  767-8. 

Taylor,  John,  signs  memorial,  134; 
university  regent,  146;  confined 
with  J.  Smith,  wounded,  1844, 
178-83;  address,  189-92;  of  travel- 
ling council,  198;  joins  immigrants, 
218;  missionary  work,  253,  408, 
410-11;  in  charge  of  camp,  271; 
JiemiriMcenees,  330;  apostle,  345;  con- 
verson,  403-5;  biog.,  433;  draughts 
constitution,  440;  assr  c.  judge,  443; 
elected  pres.  of  church,  678-^;  ap- 
pearance and  mien,  6S2. 

Taylor,  Norman,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Taylor,  P.  G.,  reoccupies  Uarrisville, 
318. 

Teosdale,  Geo.,  apostle,  345,  681; 
brog.,  681. 

Telegraphs,  first  message,  770;  lines 
ill  operation,  771-2. 

Temple  at  Kirtland,  94,  112-13;  Zion, 
05-6;  Nauvoo,  144,  206-7;  Salt  Lake 
City,  204,  582. 

Territorial  Inquirer,  newspaper,  710. 

Territory,  admissiou  as,  453-4;  seal 
of,  460. 

Texas,  Mormon  settlement  in,  642. 

Thatclier,  Aaron,  settler  at  Logan  City, 
597. 

Thatcher,  Hezekiah,  wealth  of,  597. 

T)iatcher,  John,  settler  at  Logan  City, 
597. 

Thatcher,  Moses,  apostle,  345;  di- 
i-ector  order  of  Enoch,  ^\. 

Tlieatricals  at  Salt  Lake,  1849,  295. 

Tlieolwild,  Wm,  relocates  Duncan's  r^ 
treat,  601. 

•Tlie  lievenue  Cutter,*  leathern  bo^* 
255.  ^^ 


The  True  Latter-day  Saint's  Herald, 

Josephite  newspaper,  646. 
Thompson,  Chas,  missionary,  402. 
Thompson,   Eider  R.   B.,   death   of, 

1841,  83. 
Thomas,  Robt  T.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Thorington,  Wm,  execution  of,  592. 
Tbomley,  John,  settles  in  Cache  coty, 

597. 
Thornton.  H.  M.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Thorpe,  M.  B.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Thurston,    T.  J.,    occupies   Morgan 

coty,  596. 
Timber,  scarcity  of,  323,  727. 
Times  and  Seasons,  hist,  of,  109. 
Timpauogos  Lake.    See  Utah  Lake. 
Tincio  dist,  mines  in,  value,  743-4. 
Tippitts,  I.  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Tithing,  law  of,  349-52. 
Titus,  John,  chief  justice,  621. 
Tizon  River,  discovery  of,  1540,  3,  4. 
Tobar,  Pedro  de,  expedt.  of,  1540, 1-4. 
Tobin,  Lt,  attempted  murder  of,  569. 
Toiman,  Cyms,  explores  Jordan  Val., 

314. 
Tooele  City  founded,  315;  mills,  327; 

incorporated,  450;  population  1880, 

703. 
Tooele  coty  organized,  449;  judicial 

dist,  5:^9. 
Toquerville  founded,  599. 
Townsend,  hotel-keeper,  582. 
Trade,  57a-9. 
Trappers,  expedts  of,  1778-1846,  la- 

3o. 
Truman,  Jacob  M.,  house  at  Peoa, 

595. 
Truthteller,  periodical,  642. 
Tukidge  Bros  support  Godbeite  move- 
ment 640 
Tullidge,  E.  W.,  works  of,  636. 
Tullidge's  Quarterly  Magazine,  first 

appearance,  716. 
Turley,  Theodore,  signs  memorial,  134. 
Turpin,  Jesse,  miss,  to  Jamaica,  410. 
Tusayan,  Spaniards  at,  1540,  1,  2. 
Twin  Peaks,  ascent  of,  1847,  265. 
Tyler,  Daniel,  IIUl.  qf  Mormon  BaUl., 

245;  missionary,  402. 


Uintah,  settlement,  319,  701. 
Uintah  agency,  455. 
U  inlaid  coty  or^ized,  704. 
Tjintah  dist,  miucs  of,  744. 
TTinta^  reservation,  Indians  at,  635-6. 
1  H'litah  River,  expediUon   at,   1776, 
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University  at  Kaqvoo,  offioan,  146; 
Deaeret,  323-4,  709-15. 

Utah,  orifiin  of  name,  34-6;  migration 
to,  1847,  252-74;  lettlement  and  oc> 
cnpation,  1847-52,  305-20;  bounda- 
ries, 321;  physical  features,  322; 
land  and  waters,  322;  flora  and 
fauna,  323;  aa  a  ter.  1849-53,  43^ 
80;  seeks  state  adraission,  4S3-4; 
687;  expedt.  to,  1857,  496-8;  mar- 
tial  law,  500;  war  1857-8,  512-40; 
reformation,  540-2;  map  of  settle- 
ments, 594 ;  refused  state  admission ; 
606;  limits  curtailed,  6*23;  disturb- 
ances, 626-9; commercial  control,  651 
-5;  climate,  691 ;  population,  1880-3, 
692-4;  towns  and  aettlementa,  694- 
707;  schools,  707-15;  journalism, 
715-19;  agriculture,  720-8;  stock- 
raising,  729-32;  manufactures,  733- 
4;  mining,  734-50. 

Utah  Central  R.  R.,  building  of,  756. 

Utah  coty  organized,  440;  iudicial 
dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608;  descrip- 
tion of,  703-4. 

Utah  Eastern  R.  R.,  building  of,  758. 

Utah  Lake,  expedt.  at,  1776,  11-13; 
fort  buUt,  1825,  21 ;  Fremont  at,  33; 
outlet,  263;  surveyed,  405. 

Utah  Magazine,  offence  to  church  dig- 
nitaries, 647;  acct  of  Godbe  trial, 
649. 

Utah  and  Northern  R.  R.,  building  of, 
757. 

Utahs  attack  settlers,  305-6;  disturb- 
ances with,  474-6;  outbreak  of, 
632-3;  treaty  with,  634. 

Utah  Silk  Association  incorporated, 
726. 

Utah  Southern  R.  R.,  building  of, 
756-7. 


Vance,  Wm  P.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Von  Cott,  John,  marshal  of  Pratt's 
comps,  267. 

Van  Cott,  James,  direc.  of  order  of 
Enoch,  361. 

Van  Vliet,  Capt.,  at  S.  L.,  actions  of, 
505-9. 

Vaughn,  Vernon  H.,  appointed  gov., 
661. 

Vazquez  de  Coronado,  Francisco,  jour- 
ney of,  1540,  I. 

Vermilion,  settlement,  706. 

Virgin  City  founded,  599. 

Virginia  City,  origin  of  name,  590. 

Voice  of  Warning,  issue  of,  1837, 
115. 


W 

Wadaworth,  A.,  biahop  at  Eaatoo, 

308. 
Wa^,  578. 
Waite,  Chaa  B.,  aaaodate  judge,  605; 

resigns,  621. 
Waite,    Mrs   C.    V.,    The   Jiarvum 

Projfthet,  637. 
Wak^ield,  Joaeph,  aent  to  Miaaonri, 

84. 
Wales,  miaa.  work  in,  409. 
Walker,  arreat  and  eacape  of,  628, 

6-29. 
Walker,  chief  of  Utea,  313;  character, 

473-4;  treatment  of  Mormons,  474; 

war  with,  474-5;  death,  477. 
Walker  Broa  support  Qodbeite  move- 
ment, 649;  persecution  of,  652,  654; 

first  shippers  of  ore,  741. 
Walker,  Henson,  pioneer  of  '47.  272. 
Walker,  Joaeph,  expedt  of  1832-3, 

25. 
Walker    war,   1853,  473-5;  coat  of, 

479. 
Wall,  Wm,  aettler  at  Wallsburg,  505. 
Wallsbuig,  settlement  at,  505. 
Walton,  Alfred,  settler  at  Willard, 

318. 
Walton,  Mrs,  oonversion  of,  404. 
Wandell,  C.  W.,  miss,  to  Australia, 

410. 
Wandell,  Wesley,  miasionary,  402, 
Wanship,  coty  seat,  608. 
Ward,  Austin  N.,  The  Iluaband  in 

Utah,  G02. 
Ward,  Elijah,  at  Sevier  River,  316. 
Wardel,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  *47,  27i 
Wadsworth,  Abiah,  grant  to,  483. 
Warner,  John  £.,  killed,  475. 
Warren,    Major,   protects   Mormons, 

223-4. 
Warren,  W.  B.,  com.  to  Nauvoo,  21 1. 
Wasatch  coty,  judicial  dist,  539. 
Washington  coty  organized  1852,  450; 

judicial  dist,  539;  settlements  in, 

600-1;  coty  seat,  608. 
Washington  ter.,  -Mormons  in  1880, 

603 
W^ashoe  Val.,  settlement  in,  592. 
Watte,  Robt,  settles  at  South  Weber, 

319. 
Weaver,  Franklin,  ^rtint  to,  609. 
Webb,  Edw.  M.,  missionary,  402. 
Weber,  C.  M.,  in  Bartleaon  party,  29. 
Weber  coty  organized,  449;  judicial 

dist,  539;    coty  seat,  608;   settle- 

mente  in,  700-1. 
W^eber  River,  Fr^mont'a  expedt^  at, 

32. 
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Weiler,  Jacob,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Weld,  John  F.,  col  of  legion,  146. 

Wells,  Daniel  H.,  university  regent, 
146,  709;  comd  of  Mormoos  at 
Nauvoo,  228;  call  for  vols,  309; 
NamUiv€y  331 ;  vice-pres.  order  of 
Enoch,  361;  in  jail,  393;  maj.-ffen. 
of  militia,  442;  atty-gen.,  44S;  leg- 
islator, 458;  ferry  nght,  483;  ac- 
tions at  Echo  Cafion,  513-15;  wit- 
ness in  Lee  trial,  567;  postpoDCs 
militia  mustering,  659;  arrested, 
663-4;  at  B.  Young's  funeral,  671-2; 
biog.,  678-9. 

Wells,  J.  S.,  settles  at  Willard,  318. 

Wells,  Lyman  B.,  settler  at  Willard, 
318. 

WellsWlle,  founded,  696. 

West  Indies,  miss,  work  in,  410. 

Western  Monitor,  incendiary  articles 
of,  ia33.  101. 

Weston,  John,  murder  by,  569. 

West  Weber  founded,  601. 

Wheeler,  John,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

White,  O.,  missionary,  402. 

White  River,  expedt.  at,  1776,  11. 

W hillock,  Harvey,  sent  to  Missouri, 
84. 

Whitman,  Marcus,  in  Utah  1842,  32. 

Whitmer,  Christian,  plates  shown  to, 
69;  of  council  of  twelve,  108. 

Wliitmer,  David,  baptized  1829,  58; 
plates  shown  to,  59;  sent  to  Mis- 
souri, 84;  pros,  council  of  twelve, 
108;  secedes,  118. 

W^hitmer,  Jacob,  plates  shown  to,  69. 

Whitmer,  John,  plates  shown  to,  59; 
church  historian,  82;  excommuni- 
cated, 83;  asst  pres.  council  of 
twelve,  108. 

Whitmer,  Peter,  baptized,  58. 

Whitmer,  Peter,  Jr,  plates  shown  to, 
59;  miss,  work,  75,  78. 

Whitney,  Horace  K.,  pioneer  of  *47, 
272. 

Whitney,  N.  K.,  at  Kirtland,  89; 
bishop,  89-90;  university  regent, 
146;  treaaurer  of  ten,  443. 

Whitney,  Orson  K.,  pioneer  of  *47, 
272. 

Whipple,  Edson,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Wiijht,  Lyman,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 
of  council  of  twelve,  108;  arrested 
and  released,  122;  disperses  mob, 
123-4;  trial  and  sentence,  131;  su- 

5er\i3e8  Nauvoo  buildings,  145;  ad- 
ress,   192;  apostle,  345;   leader  of 
Texas  colony,  642. 
Wild,  H.  B.,  settler  at  Coalville,  695. 
Wild  beasts,  depredations  by,  277-8. 


Willard  City  founded,  318. 
Willes,  Wm,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 
Williams,    acts   at   assassination    of 

Smith,  178-83. 
Williams,  A.  B.,  settler  at  Coalville, 

695. 
Williams,  Alex.,  trading  with  Inds, 

309;   in  Ind.  fight,  310;  saw-mill, 

327;  legislator,  458. 
Williams,  Almon  K.,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Williams,  Christopher,  bishop,  290; 
Williams,  F.  G.,  conversion,  78;  re- 
mains at  Kirtland,  88;  councillor, 

94;  paymaster  Kirtland  co.,  106. 
WUliams  S.,  presdt  of  elders,  199. 
Williams,  Thomas,  murder  of,  489. 
Willie,  James  G.,  capt.  of  hand-cart 

CO.,  423-7. 
W^illow  Creek,  emigrants  bnried  at, 

427. 
Wilson,  arrest  and  killing  of,  628-9. 
Wilson,  Alex.,  U.  S.  atty,  539. 
Wilson,  Dimbar,  of  hiffh  council,  198. 
Wilson,  G.,  ascent  of  Twin  Peaks, 

265. 
Wihion,  Gen.  J.,   consultation  with 

Young,  446;  Ind.  a^ent,  478. 
Winchester,    Bonjamm,    missionary, 

402. 
Wolfskin,  Wm,  trapping  expedt.  1830, 

23-4. 
Mormon's  Exponent,  woman's  right 

W paper,  716. 
Oman  suffrage,  first  instance,  282; 
W granted,  657. 
ood,  G.  D.,  mayor  of  Springville, 
704. 

Wood,  John,  in  Quincy  deputation, 
228. 

Woodward,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Woodruff,  Wilford,  asst  recorder,  83; 
address,  192;  ordained  elder,  197; 
of  travelling  council,  198;  dedicates 
temple,  206;  joins  immimnts,  218; 
holds  service  in  valley,  263;  pioneer 
'47,272;  Journal,  ^Sl;  apostle, 345; 
bio^.  435;  legislator,  458;  pres.  sci- 
entific soc.,  586. 

Woods,  Geo.  L.,  apptd  gov.,  661; 
character,  661-2;  career,  662-4;  re- 
tired from  office,  667. 

Woodson,  Sam.  H.,  mail  contract,  501. 

Wood  worth,  L.,  col  of  legion,  147. 

Wool  business,  value  of,  731-2. 

Woollen-mills,  hist,  of,  732-3. 

Woolley,  Sam.  A.,  miss,  to  Calcutta, 
410. 

Woolley,  Edwin  D.,  missionary,  402; 
legislator,  458. 
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Woolsey,  Thomas,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Wordsworth,  Wm,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 
Workman,    Oliver   G.,    delegate   to 

Wash.,  447. 
Wright,  Aaron,  testimony  of,  60. 
Wright,  Alex.,  miss,  to  Scotland,  409. 
Wright,  Jonathan  C,  magistrate,  287. 
W^yandos,  the,   miss,  labors  among, 

Wyoming  ter.  organized,  623;  Mor- 
mons  in,  693. 


Xongopabi,  Spaniards  at^  1776,  17. 


Yates,  Rich.,  mnrder  of,  893^ 

Yearsley,  David  D.,  coty  com.,  287. 

Young,  A.,  missionary,  402. 

Young,  Ann  Eliza,  suit  for  divorce, 
393. 

Young,  Brigham,  sent  to  Missouri, 
104;  apostle.  111,  344-5;  signs 
memorial,  134;  at  New  York,  142; 
issues  address,  192;  pres.  of  church, 
biog.,  actions  of,  1844-5,  193-213; 
circular,  215;  joins  immigrants,  218; 
activity,  249-51;  at  Salt  Lake, 
1847,  261,  286;  rebaptized,  265; 
revelation,  267;  suptof  camps,  282; 
thanks  battl.,  286;  issues  currency, 
291;  denounces  Cal.  emigratioD, 
303-4;  founds  Ogden,  307;  message, 
1852,  327;  grist-mill,  327;  in  Eng- 
land, 406;  gov.  of  ter.,  443,  455- 
6;  grants  to,  451,  609;  opposes  U. 
S.  survey,  464;  as  a  dictator,  481-2; 
promotes  CO.,  483;  reappointed  gov., 
493;  actions  for  defence,  605;  re- 
ception of  Van  Vliet,  505-9;  proc- 
lamation, 509;  investigates  Mtn 
Meadows  massacre,  558;  threatened 


arrest,  572-3;  dispntea  with  17.  S. 

officiiJs,  610;    denounces  Gladden- 

ites  and  Godbeite  movement,  644- 

8;  last  days  of,  656-76;  arrested, 

663;  death,  669;  character,  672-4; 

will,  675-6;  wool!en-mill,  732;  pres. 

U.  Cent.  R.  R.,  766. 
Young,  Brigham,  Jr,  apostle,  345. 
Young,  Mrs  C.  D.,  pioneer  '47,  272; 

A  Woman's  Expenenct^  331;  biog., 

331. 
Young,  Harriet  P.,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Young,  Isaac  P.  D.,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Young,  John,  first   patriarch,    195; 

Sres.    of   Ptatt's   companies,  267; 
eath,  675. 
Yonng,  John  W.,  at  Brigham  Yoanff'a 

funeral,  671;  sec.  U.  Cent.  R.  £., 

766. 
Young,  Joseph,  preedt  of  seventies, 

199;  l^;islator,  458. 
Young,  Lorenzo  D.,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Young,  Lorenzo  Z.,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Young,  Phineas  H.,  pioneer  of  '47» 

272. 
Young,  Seraph,  first  woman   voter, 

657. 
Young,  Zina  D.,  director  silk  assoc, 

727. 
Yount,  Geo.  C,  in  Wolfskill  expedt. 

1830,  24. 
Yutas,   the,   reception  of  Spaniards 

1776,  10-13. 


Zion  City  founded,  87. 

Zion's  dooperative  Mercantile  Insti- 
tution, extent  of  operations,  652-3. 

Zuni,  Spaniards  aty  1640»  1-5;  ezpedt. 
at,  1776,  17. 
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